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PREFACK 


ONE  of  the  most  noticeable  things  in  connection  with  oar  denomina- 
tion daring  the  past  year,  is  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  on 
the  sabject  of  oar  Charch  membership.  This  discussion  has  brought 
oat  how  keenly  we  are  scrutinized,  and  how  important  is  the  position 
which  we  occupy.  At  the  same  time,  statements  of  the  most  extravagant 
kind  have  been  made.  One  courageous  opponent  afiOrms  that  we  have 
done  our  work,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  our  continued  existence. 

The  friends  of  our  Church  can  afford  to  read  such  a  statement  with 
equanimity ;  they  see  in  it  tfie  outcome  of  mere  ignorance  or  animosity. 
Our  Church  has  had  an  honourable  history.  It  has  contended,  and  not 
in  vain,  for  truths  of  the  most  important  kind,  and  these  truths  still  need 
to  be  defended  and  enforced.  It  has  therefore  a  work  to  do,  and  a 
useful  career  lies  before  it.  The  discussion,  however,  is  of  no  little 
fiigmficance,  and  may  be  of  value  if  it  be  rightly  interpreted.  It  is  a  call 
in  providence  to  renewed  effort,  and  the  diligent  use  of  all  those  means 
by  which  our  ^  cords  may  be  lengthened  and  our  stakes  strengthened.' 

Doubtless  amongst  the  chiefest  of  these  is  the  press.  In  our  day  it 
is  ubiquitous,  and  its  power  is  incalculable.  The  cause  or  the  Church 
that  neglects  it,  or  only  feebly  uses  it,  is  wanting  in  an  intelligent 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  tunes,  and  is  doing  itself  an  injury. 
Whilst  the  pulpit  and  the  platform  have,  and  always  will  have,  and 
ought  to  have,  a  mighty  influence,  a  new  power  has  arisen  beside  them 
which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  they  should  enlist  on  their  side. 
The  human  voice  may  stir  its  thousands,  but  the  printed  page  appeals 
to  its  tens  of  thousands. 

A  denominational  magazine  has  still  its  nses.  It  may  not  directly 
or  even  greatly  affect  those  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  denomination 
which  it  represents,  but  it  may  powerfully,  as  well  as  directly,  influence 
those  who  are  within.  How  this  may  be  done  has  been  well  put  by  Dr. 
Thomson  in  his  admirable  Life  ofPrinapal  Harper^  who  for  many  years 
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condncted  oar  denominational  magazine :  '  Though  the  increase  and 
extraordinary  circulation  of  popular  religious  serials  had  already  begun 
to  narrow  the  sphere  of  denominational  organs,  this  magazine,  in  addition 
to  a  more  Buaoellaiieons  circulation,  found  its  way  into  the  manses  of 
the  ministers  and  the  houses  of  the  ^ders,  and  subjects  of  denominational 
interest  were  discnssed  and  matured  for  Church  action  with  a  fulness 
and  freedom  that  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  common  Christian 
serial,  or  in  the  newspaper.'  The  work  thus  adverted  to  is  as  necessary 
in  these  days  as  it  ever  was.  The  subject  and  forms  of  controTersy  and 
discussion  may  vary,  but  they  themselves  will  continue,  and  one  advan- 
tage of  a  monthly  publication  is  that  it  can  adapt  itself  to  the  changes 
which  may  take  place. 

Besides  this,  good  service  may  be  done  by  such  a  publication  as  a 
medium  of  communicating  intelligence  that  may  be  of  general  interest 
and  utility.  Even  in  rural  districts  and  small  towns,  matters  are 
frequently  transpiring  that  are  of  more  than  merely  local  importance, 
and  this  is  still  more  the  case  in  our  large  centres  of  population.  It  is 
desirable  that  such  intelligence  should  be  recorded  for  the  perusal  and 
profiting  of  many. 

In  entering  on  another  year,  therefore,  we  confidently  ask  the  continued 
jand  increased  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  our  Church.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  is  large  in  membership  and  rich  in  talent,  and  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  its  denominational  magazine  worthy  of  the 
honoured  name  it  bears. 

EpiNBUKGH,  let  December  1881. 
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A  FUTURE  LIFE  ANTICIPATED. 

'And  he  said  unto  Jesni.  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  come«t  fnto  Tb}*  kinj^om. 
And  Jemns  Mid  unto  liim.  Verily  1  saj  uutu  ttie«|  To-dny  slialt  thou  bti  with  me  in 
|«radiM  * — Luke  ziiii  42,  48. 

Tbx  immortality  of  the  soal  is  one  of  the  esseotial  doctrines  of  religion. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  jnstly  regarded  as  the  great  central  trath.  To  impugn 
this  doctrine  is  to  aim  a  fatal  blow  at  revealed  religion  in  all  its  aspects. 
The  great  doc^nes  of  religion  are  all,  indeed,  inseparably  connected 
with  each  other.  It  is  impossible  to  remove  or  modify  any  one  of  them 
without  affecting  all  the  rest.  This  is  trae  about  such  doctrines  as  that 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  a  vicarious  atonement,  and  justification 
by  faith,  but  it  is  especially  true  about  that  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
Ilie  denial  of  this  doctrine  is  the  highway  to  atheism.  The  guilty  so 
often  go  unpunished  in  the  present  world,  the  innocent  are  so  often 
Bubjeeted  to  suffering  in  various  forms,  perseverance  in  well-doing  is 
often  so  apparently  fruitless,  the  results  of  honest  labour  are  so  often 
destroyed,  and  the  world's  prizes  so  often  fall  to  the  share  of  those  who 
neitber  deserve  them  nor  make  a  good  use  of  them,  that  nothing  prevents 
ev<n  a  wise  man  from  saying  in  his  heart  there  is  no  Ood  but  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  another  life,  in  which  all  the  mysteries  of  Providence 
shall  be  explained,  and  the  seeming  inequalities^  of  the  present  life  rectified. 

It  is  only  the  belief  in  another  state  of  existence  that  gives  conscience 
its  power,  and  this  Ijelief  has  therefore  a  direct  practical  l^aring  on  every 
department  of  himian  conduct.  Self-denial,  self-control,  and  other  per- 
sonal duties,  along  with  the  claims  which  the  relationships  of  life  involve, 
are  ail  encoun^ed  and  fostered  under  its  influence. 

All  our  interest  in  reli^rion,  and  all  its  value  to  us,  rest  on  our  belief 
that  the  soul  shall  never  die.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  wisdom  from 
above  is  more  precious  than  rubies.  Let  this  belief  be  destroyed,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  religion  worth  preserving.  The  name  may  be  retained, 
but  the  thing  itself  is  gone.  Godliness  is  no  doubt  profitable  in  all 
things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which 
is  to  come ;  but  it  could  have  no  such  beneficial  influence  on  the  present 
life  apart  from  a  belief  in  the  future.  ^  j 
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The  doctrine  of  a  fatare  state,  and  the  provision  made  for  it,  constitate 
the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  proclaimed  in  the  gospel  '  This  is  the 
record,  that  Ood  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.* 
The  Savionr^s  life  on  earth  was  spent  in  guiding  men  in  the  way  that 
leads  to  life  everlasting.  Even  in  the  closing  scene  of  Tlis  mission  to  the 
world,  and  while  offering  np  Himself  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice, 
His  merciful  interposition  in  connection  with  the  life  to  come  was  asked 
and  obtained.  ^  And  one  of  the  malefactors  which  were  hanged  railed 
'on  Him,  saying.  If  Thou  be  the  Christ,  save  Thyself  and  us.  But  the 
other  answering  rebuked  him,  saying.  Dost  thou  not  fear  Ood,  seeing 
thou  art  in  the  same  condemnation t  And  we  indeed  justly;  for  we 
receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds :  but  this  Man  hath  done  nothing 
amiss.'  This  merited  rebuke  is  followed  up  by  an  earnest  prayer,  and 
the  gracious  answer  it  called  forth.  ^And  he  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord, 
remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom.  And  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto 'thee,  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise.' 

I.  In  this  anticipation  of  a  future  life  there  is,  first,  a  manifestation  of 
deep  anxiety.  The  penitent  malefactor  knew  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
him  in  the  present  world.  His  time  on  earth  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  hour  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  He  felt  that  he  was  about  to 
enter  on  a  new  and  untried  state  of  existence,  and  the  prospect  filled  him 
with  fear  and  trembling.  He  was  anxious  about  the  future  because  he 
had  made  no  preparation  for  it,  and  there  is  the  same  ground  for  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  all  who  are  chargeable  with  the  same  neglect.  No' 
thoughtful  person  can  anticipate  this  great  change  with  levity,  however 
well  prepared  for  it ;  and  yet  there  are  many  who,  though  not  prepared 
for  it,  give  themselves  no  concern  about  it.  They  seem  never  to  trouble 
themselves  about  a  future  state  of  existence. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  persons  of  this  description  are  more  anxious 
than  they  appear  to  be  in  this  solemn  matter.  Outward  levity  may  be 
the  cloak  tUMier  which  a  secret  anxiety  is  concealed.  All  who  act  in 
this  way  are  doing  a  fatal  injury  to  themselves,  while  their  example 
is  pernicious  to  others.  And  yet,  judgmg  from  outward  appearance^ 
irrational  though  such  a  state  of  mind  may  be,  there  are  multitudes 
by  whom  no  such  anxiety  is  felt.  To  all  appearance,  they  seldom 
think  of  death  or  what  comes  after  it.  They  never  seriously  ponder  the 
truth,  that  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die,  and  after  death  the 
judgment.  In  connection  with  business,  with  pleasure,  with  recreation, 
with  the  choosing  of  companions,  and  in  forming  the  relationships  of  lif^ 
very  little  account  is  often  taken  of  the  bearing  any  of  these  things  may 
have  on  the  interests  of  a  future  life. 

This  tendency  to  keep  the  fact  of  another  state  of  being  entirely  out  of 
sight  is  encouraged  and  fostered  by  many  of  the  most  powerful  influences 
and  agencies  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  interest  which  by  far  this 
greater  proportion  of  modern  literature  excites  is  all  of  the  earth  earthy. 
Philosophers,  scientists,  poets,  and  novelists  find  scope  for  their  varied 
gifts  and  attainments,  and  the  Way  to  wealth  and  honour,  by  spending 
their  energies  on  things  real,  hypothetical,  or  purely  imaginary,  connected 
with  the  present  world  alone.  The  newspaper,  which  constitutes  the 
only  reading  of  multitudes,  is  confined  to  passing  events,  and  these  are 
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too  often  recorded  and  commented  on  in  a  way  fitted  to  encourage 
indifference  about  a  future  life.  There  are  even  some  professedly  Chris- 
tian teachers  whose  whole  aim  seems  to  be  to  secularize  the  feelings  and 
opinions  and  pursuits  of  those  who  are  simple  enough  to  believe  them, 
and  in  this  way  to  lead  them  to  live  as  if  the  present  world  were  their 
only  portion.  This  indifference  about  the  unseen  future  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  human  heart  an  inclination  to  walk 
by  sight  rather  than  by  faitli.  It  is  natural  to  human  depravity,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  superfluous  than  modes  and  forms  of  religious 
teaching  by  which  it  is  encouraged  and  fostered.  That  wonderful  and 
convenient  person,  the  modem  theologian^  may  sometimes,  under  the  high 
pressure  of  modem  thought,  speak  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul  as  nothing 
more  than  making  a  good  use  of  its  powers  for  the  present  life,  and 
leaving  the  future  in  the  hand  of  the  Great  Supreme;  but  religious 
instruction  of  this  description  is  not  more  false  in  doctrine  than  foolish 
in  the  way  of  misspent  energy.  Work  of  this  description,  in  which 
many  literary  men  and  some  religious  teachers  are  at  the  present  time 
oigaged,  is  very  like  making  vigorous  efforts  to  roll  the  ball  down  a 
■teep  declivity  when  no  such  help  is  needed,  or  labouring  to  persuade 
children  to  regale  themselves  with  luxuries  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
than  conducive  to  health. 

But  while  this  ignoring  of  the  future  is  natural  to  the  human  heart, 
and  in  no  need  of  encouragement,  it  is  irrational,  and  therefore  inexcus- 
able. We  know  that  we  have  here  no  continuing  city  nor  place  of 
abode.  The  longest  life  on  earth  is  comparatively  short.  'Te  know 
not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow.  For  what  is  your  lifeT  It  is  even  a 
vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then  vanisheth  away.'  Along 
with  the  shortness  of  life  there  is  its  uncertainty.  No  one  can  tell  how 
soon  or  how  suddenly  his  life  on  earth  may  terminate.  How  inexcus- 
able, then,  must  our  conduct  be  if  we  have  never  felt  any  anxiety  and  are 
giving  ourselves  no  concern  about  that  other  state  of  existence  to  which 
we  are  quickly  and  inevitably  journeying ! 

As  in  this  anticipation  of  a  future  state  there  is  a  manifestation  of 
deep  anxiety,  so  it  was  anxiety  cherished  in  very  solemn  circumstances. 
Up  to  the  time  that  the  malefactor  on  the  cross  presented  the  prayer 
here  recorded,  he  had  been  living  in  sin,  and  giving  himself  no  concern 
about  the  life  to  come.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  had  seen  the 
Saviour  before,  and  was  acquainted  with  His  character,  His  claims,  and 
His  doctrine.  He  may  have  been  among  the  multitudes  to  whom  the 
great  Teacher  had  spoken  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  therefore  one  of 
those  who  had  remained  unmoved  by  the  voice  of  counsel  and  warning. 
But  he  felt  himself  in  a  different  position  now.  While  his  possession  of 
the  present  life  seemed  secure,  he  was  careless  about  the  future,  but  it 
was  otherwise  when  brought  face  to  face  with  death. 

In  this  respect  his  case  is  not  at  all  singular.  Many  who,  while  in 
the  enjoyment  of  health,  not  only  keep  a  future  life  away  from  their 
thoughts,  but  can  even  speak  scoflQngly  abont  it,  are  found  speaking  and 
acting  very  differently  when  abont  to  enter  on  it.  In  this  dark  hour  the 
daring  courage  of  the  ungodly  often  fails.  They  shrink  with  terror 
from  what  is  before  them,  and  the  greatest  boasters  are  generally  the 
greatest  cowards.    This  state  of  mind  sometimes  shows  itself,  as  in  jthe 
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case  before  as,  in  deep  anzietj  about  the  fatare,  along  with  an  apphca^- 
tion  to  the  proper  quarter  for  relief;  and  sometimeB  in  a  state  of  alarm 
that  ends  only  in  dt^pair ;  but  more  frequf'utly  in  a  resolute  shutting  of 
the  eyes  to  the  approach  of  death,  and  a  hoping  against  hope  that  life 
on  earth  may  be  prolonged*  This  is  an  error  against  which  we  should 
be  on  our  guard.  Amidst  the  active  duties  of  the  present  life  we  may  keep 
the  thought  of  another  state  of  existence  far  away  from  ns,  but  there  is  a 
time  coming  when  it  shall  be  forced  on  us  in  a  way  that  cannot  be 
resisted.  It  is  true  that,  as  in  the  cat^e  of  the  penitent  on  the  crosEi 
repentance  may  take  place  and  forgiveness  may  be  sought  and  found  ttt 
the  last  hour;  but  for  any  one  to  live  in  the  hope  of  being  in  this  way 
delivered  from  destruction  is  to  build  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  Salva- 
tion may  be  found  at  the  very  close  of  life,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  number  who  repent  and  believe  and  seek  salvation  then  is  compara- 
tively smalL  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  question  with  those  who 
shut  then*  eyes  to  the  realities  of  another  state  of  beiug  till  the  entrance 
to  it  stares  them  in  the  face,  is  not,  What  mnst  I  do  to  be  saved  f  but, 
How  may  I  live  a  little  longer  f  And  there  are  few  facts  so  sad  aa  this, 
or  so  much  to  be  deplored.  Let  this  fatal  mistake  be  avoided  by  giving 
heed  to  the  solemn  warning, '  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts,  as  in  the  pnivocation  in  the  wilderness ;  when  yonr  fathers 
tempted  me,  proved  me,  and  saw  my  work.  Unto  whom  I  sware  in 
my  wrath  that  they  should  not  enter  into  my  rest.' 

II.  In  this  anticipation  of  a  future  life  there  is,  in  the  second  place,  a 
glimpse  of  the  truth  about  the  Saviour's  connection  with  it.  The 
prayer  of  the  penitent  stands  in  direct  contract  to  the  impious  and  un- 
believing taunt  of  the  other  malefactor,  ^If  Thou  be  the  Christ,  save 
Thyself  and  us.'  It  implied  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  along  with  a  proper  conception  of  the  nature  of  His  kingdom. 
The  ground  on  which  the  Saviour  was  condemned  to  death  at  a  Roman 
tribunal  was,  that  He  claimed  to  be  a  king.  He  had,  indeed,  declared  in 
the  plainest  terms  that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  His 
whole  life  and  teaching  were  in  keeping  with  this  declaration;  but  His 
enemies  had  so  perverted  His  claim  as  to  make  it  a  ground  for  charging 
Him  with  treason  against  Cesar.  The  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and 
the  chief  of  the  people  united  in  bringing  this  charge  against  Him,  and 
on  the  ground  of  it  demanding  His  crucifixion,  but  the  penitent  male- 
factor had  a  clearer  view  of  the  truth  about  Him.  He  knew  that  Jesus 
was  no  mere  earthly  monarch,  that  His  dominions  were  in  their  nature 
totally  different  from  those  over  which  Caesar  ruled,  and  extended  to 
regions  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  princes  of  this  world.  And  it 
was  his  knowledge  of  these  facta  that  led  him  to  present  the  prayer. 
Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom.  He  knew 
that  he  would  soon  be  in  another  world;  that  the  authority  of  Jesus 
extended  to  the  unknown  regions  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter ;  and 
knowing  all  this,  he  anticipates  the  future  by  pi*e8enting  the  prayer  here 
r^orded.  His  knowledge  about  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  no  doubt 
very  meagre,  but  he  knew  enough  to  guide  him  at  this  momentous  crisis 
in  his  life,  and  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  knowledge  he  had. 

The  truth  about  the  Saviour's  kingdom  has  been  made  known  to  us 
in  all  its  fulness.    It  has  been  plainly  revealed  to  us  that-His  kingdom 
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embraces  the  tbings  that  are  nnseeo  and  eternal,  and  extends  to  the 
world  bf'yottd  the  grave.  Of  Him  the  whole  redeemed  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named^  and  the  membera  of  this  family  constitnte  His 
spiritaal  subjects.  It  has  been  made  known  to  us,  that  He  who  once 
hong  on  the  cross  has  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  set  at  God's  right 
hand  in  heavenly  phices.  We  know  that  He  has  been  raised  far  above 
principality  and  power,  and  might  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
named,  both  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  knowing  all 
this,  let  oar  anticipntions  of  the  fntnre  be  gnided  by  right  views  about 
the  relation  in  which  He  stands  to  the  nn»een  world  to  which  we  are 
going.  We  know  that  He  rules  there  as  well  as  here ;  that  He  is  the 
resurrection  and  the  life;  that  he  that  believeth  on  Him,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  that  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  on 
Him  shall  never  die.  We  know  that  He  was  dead  and  is  alive  again, 
and  behold  He  liveth  for  evermore,  and  hath  in  Hi:»  hand  the  keys  of  hell 
and  of  death. 

The  only  light  we  hiive  in  reference  to  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  is 
derived  from  onr  knowledge  of  the  Savi<»nr's  connection  with  it.  Apart 
from  this,  all  would  be  darkness  and  gloom.  There  might  be  conjectures 
and  even  beliefs,  but  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  knowledge.  Even 
with  this  precious  light  we  see  only  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  we 
know  all  that  we  need  to  know,  and  ought  to  feel  and  act  in  this  impor- 
tant matter  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge.  We  have  been  taught 
more  fully  than  the  penitent  malefactor,  and  ought  to  see  more  clearly 
than  he  did  that  Jesus  reigns  in  the  world  of  spirits;  and  as  he  acted 
according  to  his  partial  knowledge,  so  it  becomes  us  to  make  a  similar 
nse  of  the  clearer  light  we  [lossess.  For  this  light  we  depend  on  the 
testimony  of  holy  men  of  old,  who,  under  divine  guidance,  were  warranted 
to  say,  ^  We  have  not  followed  crunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made 
known  nnto  yon  the  power  and  ctimin^  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
were  eye-witnesses  of  Hi^  majesty.'  ^  We  hsve  al>o  a  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy,  whereunto  we  do  well  to  take  h^ed,  as  unto  a  light  that 
shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your 
hearts.' 

HI.  In  this  anticipation  of  a  future  life  there  is,  In  the  third  place,  a 
confession  of  faith  in  the  Saviour's  relation  to  its  momentous  issues. 
In  presenting  his  prayer,  the  p^nit^nt  knew  that  Jesus  was  willing  to 
help.  He  recognised  Him  in  His  chamcter  as  the  sinners'  friend,  and  as 
Onti  who  had  come  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance. 
He  had  proof  of  His  benevolencre,  exhibited  even  amidst  the  agonies  of 
cmcifixion,  and  had  therefore  good  grounds  for  believing  in  His  willing- 
ness to  grant  his  request.  He  was  persuaded,  also,  that  Jesus  was  able 
to  answer  his  prayer,  and  it  is  in  his  conviction  on  this  point  that  the 
strength  of  his  faith  is  in  a  very  striking  manner  made  manifest. 

He  to  whom  the  prayer  ^hs  presented  had,  like  himself,  been  con- 
demned to  sufifer  deat  h  as  a  malefac-tor,  and  in  a  f(»rm  reserved  for  the 
lowest  and  worst  of  criminals.  This  fact  had  tried,  and  for  a  time  had 
even  shaken,  the  faith  of  His  most  devoted  followers.  When  His  dis- 
ciples saw  Him  apprehended  and  treated  as  a  criminal,  they  all  forsook 
Him  and  fled.  The  shattered  state  of  their  faith  comes  ont  in  the 
desponding  words  of  the  two  whom  the  risen  Saviour  encountered  en 
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the  way  to  Emmaus.  ^  The  chief  priests  and  oar  rnlerd  delivered  Him 
to  be  condemned  to  death,  and  have  crucified  Him ;  bat  we  trosted  that 
it  had  been  He  which  shoald  hare  redeemed  Israel.'  Their  doubts  had 
not  eren  been  dispelled  by  the  report  of  the  women  who  had  seen  His 
empty  sepulchre  and  the  vision  of  the  angels,  and  had  received  the 
assurance  that  He  was  alive. 

When  tried  by  the  standard  of  mere  human  reason  of  a  superficial 
kind,  there  was  apparently  some  ground  for  the  sceptical  and  unfeeling 
test  proposed  by  the  other  malefactor.  If  Thou  be  the  Christ,  save 
Thyself  and  us.  What  could  be  more  reasonable  than  this  I  It  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  rationalism,  and  much  more  logical  than  the  great  mass  of 
sentiment  which  in  our  own  day  assumes  the  name.  The  great  difference 
between  what  is  called  rationalism  and  genuine  faith,  lies  simply  in  the 
grounds  on  which  they  respectively  rest.  The  rationalist  has  his  opinions, 
and  these  rest  on  a  foundation  that  is  visible,  narrow,  and  superficial. 
The  believer  also  has  his  opinions,  but  these  rest  on  a  foundation  that  is 
broader,  deeper,  more  spiritual,  and,  therefore,  to  multitudes  not  so 
visible  No  misrepresentation  can  be  greater  than  to  assert  that  religion 
demands  the  exercise  of  a  blind,  unreasoning  faith;  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  in  order  that  our  faith  may  be  stedfast,  we  must  have 
more  solid  reasons  for  it  than  those  to  which  rationalism  makes  its 
appeal. 

The  malefactor  who  railed  on  Jesus  was  a  rationalist.  His  bright 
idea  was  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  modern  tliought^  and  might  have 
done  honour  to  any  modem  theologian.  His  words  were  sceptical,  and 
he  could  give  what  was  in  his  own  estimation  a  very  ^ood  reason  for  his 
doubts.  He  did  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  for  his 
unbelief  he  could  give  a  reason  that  was  apparently  unanswerable ;  but 
his  fellow-sufferer,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  narrative  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  had  at  first  joined  him  in  his  railing,  had  become  a  believer,  and 
his  language  is  that  of  implicit  faith.  There  is  on  his  part  no  indication 
of  doubt.  He  had  the  very  same  visible,  narrow,  superficial  reason  for 
saying.  If  Thou  be  the  Christ,  save  Thyself  and  us;  but  whatever  weight 
this  reasoning  may  have  had  with  him  only  a  few  hours  before,  it  had 
none  with  him  now.  A  new  light  had  flashed  into  his  mind,  and  under 
its  guidance  he  had  now  deeper  and  more  solid  reasons  for  his  faith  than 
he  formerly  had  for  his  unbelief.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  been 
mocked  and  reviled,  and  scourged  and  crucified,  there  was  evidence,  to 
his  mind  irresistible,  that  the  Sufferer  on  the  cross  was  a  king  whose 
sovereignty  extended  to  the  unseen  world,  ajid  in  the  faith  of  this  he 
could  say.  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom. 

In  the  anticipation  of  a  future  life,  let  us  see  that  our  faith  in  Christ  is 
equally  confiding.  Our  belief  in  His  power  to  provide  for  our  souls  in  the 
world  beyond  the  grave  may  in  some  respects  be  tried  by  the  plausible 
doubts  of  a  superficial  and  materialistic  rationalism,  but  it  can  never  be 
subjected  to  such  a  trial  as  that  to  which  the  faith  of  the  dying  malefactor 
was  exposed.  If,  then,  his  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
King  of  the  invisible  world  stood  the  test,  although  to  the  eye  of  some 
he  was  only  a  criminal  suffering  for  his  crimes,  how  much  more  stedfast 
should  our  faith  be  when  we  know  Him  as  the  conqueror  of  death,  and 
seated  with  His  Father  on  His  throne  I 
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.  IV.  In  this  anticipation  of  a  fature  life  there  is,  in  the  fourth  place, 
encooragement  to  cherish  a  well-grounded  hope.  This  comes  out  in  oar 
Lord's  answer  to  the  prayer.  Verily  I  say  nnto  thee,  To-day  shalt  thoa 
be  with  me  in  paradise.  The  word  paradise  means  a  park, — an  enclosed 
field  or  garden, — and  is  the  name  usually  applied  to  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
This  common  application  of  the  name  may  be  traced  to  the  use  made  in 
the  Septuagint  of  the  term  from  which  it  is  derived,  but  there  are  only 
other  two  places  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  our  common  English 
Tersion.  The  Apostle  Paul  makes  use  of  it  in  describing  the  super- 
natural ecstasy  which  he  was  on  one  occasion  permitted  to  enjoy.  lie 
speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  having 
heard  unspeakable  words  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.  It 
is  used  also  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  ^  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of 
God.'  The  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  case  before  us  is  very 
obvious,  and  was  in  accordance  with  common  usage  among  the  Jews. 
When,  therefore,  our  Lord  makes  the  announcement,  To-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradise,  He  points  to  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect. 

In  the  unseen  world,  where  the  souls  of  men  shall  dwell  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  there  are  two  distinct  places  of  abode — the 
one  for  the  just  and  the  other  for  the  unjust.  To  the  former  of  these 
the  human  soul  of  the  Saviour  went  after  He  bowed  His  head  on  the  cross 
and  died,  and  thither  He  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  emancipated 
spirit  of  the  penitent  who  was  crucified  with  Him. 

About  this  separate  state  there  is  much  obscurity,  and  there  have 
been  many  foolish  conjectures  regarding  it.  God  in  His  wisdom  has  left 
it  in  this  obscurity.  Human  curiosity  may  seek  to  be  wise  above  what  is 
written,  but  nothing  can  be  more  proGtless  than  such  pursuits.  When 
men  indulge  in  speculations  that  can  never  be  verified  on  this  side  of 
time,  however  ingenious  they  may  be,  they  are  absolutely  worthless,  and 
can  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  things  unseen.  We  know  on 
divine  authority,  that  for  the  believer  to  be  absent  from  the  body  is  to  be 
present  with  the  Lord,  and  with  this  general  view  of  the  life  to  come  we 
have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Unless  some  new  revelation  be  given, 
the  wisest  men  with  all  their  wisdom,  and  the  most  learned  men  with  all 
their  learning,  and  the  most  ingenious  men  with  all  their  ingenuity,  will 
never  be  able  to  tell  us  more  about  the  future  and  intermediate  state  of 
the  righteous,  than  the  simple  words  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  teach  us  : 
^The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made  perfect  in  holiness,  and 
do  immediately  pass  into  glory,  and  their  bodies  being  still  united  to 
Christ,  do  rest  in  their  graves  till  the  resurrection.'  Such  was  the 
encouragement  to  cherish  a  blessed  hope  which  the  Sariour's  announce- 
ment gave  to  the  penitent  as  he  anticipated  the  life  to  come.  It  was 
directly  and  immediately  suited  to  his  case.  To  be  with  Jesus  in 
paradise  implied  the  remission  of  sin,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine 
favour,  deliverance  from  bodily  torture,  and  rest  to  the  soul. 
'  The  same  precious  blessing  is  bestowed  on  all  who  have  had  a  similar 
anxiety  about  the  future,  and  seek  relief  from  it  in  the  same  way.  Let  us 
ding  to  Him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world  for  guidance  about  things 
unseen*     Instead  of  allowing  our  faith  to  be  shaken  and^r  hopps 
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blighted  by  the  shallow  ratiooalism  with  which  some  are  so  easilj 
aatii<fied,  let  us  go  down  to  the  deep  foundations  of  God*8  own  trath  for 
peace  and  safety,  and  then  oar  position  will  be  like  that  of  the  wii«e  man 
who  built  his  bou^e  upon  a  rock,  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not,  for 
it  was  founded  on  a  rock.  R.  B. 
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Articlb  IV. — Hindrances  (continued). 

We  come  now  to  notice  a  third,  and  what  may  be  called  the  chief  hin- 
drance to  missionary  work,  viz.  Intemperance.  Almost,  if  not  all,  the 
others  are  more  or  less  traceable  to  this.  But  for  strong  drink  in  his  dis- 
trict, the  work  of  the  missionary  would  be  much  simpler'  and  more  easj 
than  it  is,  because  a  great  part  of  the  impressions  made  during  his  inter- 
course with  the  people  is  cendered  abortive  by  the  influeiice  which  It 
exerts  over  them.  It  not  only  renders  the  peof>le  unfit  to  appear  decently 
at  the  meetings,  but  it  poisons  their  moral  feelings  so  that  they  baye 
no  desire  for  religious  instruction. 

It  is  most  appalling  to  look  at  the  forms  in  which  this  evil  presents 
itself,  and  the  scenes  of  which  the  missionary  is  often  eye-witness.  Some 
are  complete  sots,  who  are  so  much  under  the  power  of  appetite  that  thej 
are  seldom  sober,  and  so  can  never  be  found  in  such  a  state  as  that  you 
can  speak  to  them  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Stupefaction  is  the  rule, 
sobriety  the  exception. 

But  there  is  also  a  large  class  who  make  an  occasional  outbreak,  and 
while  it  lasts,  home  comfort  is  banished,  work  is  forgotten,  and  misery  io 
its  varied  forms  is  experienced  by  their  families.  It  is  impossible  in  a  paper 
like  this  to  enter  into  detail  on  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  a  missionary's  experience  is  lamentably  full  of  passages  in  which 
cruelty,  poverty,  wretchedness,  squalor,  and  dirt  on  the  one  hand,  and 
lawlessness,  immorality,  godlessness,  and  blasphemy  on  the  other,  meet 
him,  now  and  again,  as  the  sickening  fruits  of  this  gigantic  evil. 

Again,  the  various  dispositions  of  the  people  under  its  influence  form  no 
small  part  of  the  hindrance  in  the  missionary's  way.  There  are  some  who, 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  are  fierce  and  savage  in  their  manner* 
and  most  profane  and  brutal  in  their  language,  and  their  homes  are  the 
scenes  of  appalling  brutality  and  foul  talk.  In  the  ccmrse  of  my  visitation 
I  have  of  len  been  compelled  to  stand  at  the  door  of  such,  utterly  astounded 
and  horror-stiicken,  as  if  I  were  at  the  gate  of  Piindemonium — listening  to 
the  most  profane  imprecations  and  the  foulest  expressions  that  could  come 
from  human  lips ;  while  cries  of  murder,  as  blow  after  blow  was  inflicted 
by  the  infuriated  husband  upon  his  wife,  came  upon  the  ear  with  heart- 
rending effect. 

But  some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  maudlin  and  kindly  in  their  disposi- 
tion ;  and  that  which  grieves  one  in  their  case  is  not  the  outrageous  conduct 
a^eady  referred  to,  but  rather  the  silly,  disjointed,  and  useless  state  to 

mu  ^^^  ^^^  ***  intelligent  beii^  reduced. 

The  Kadilest  phase  of  inieraperanco  is  the  fact  that  so  many  women 
oecome  its  victims.    Men  are  often  blamed  (and  that  deservedly)  for 
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tpeiidiog  the  means  of  home  comforts  on  strong  drink,  and  bj  their  heart- 
less contact  making  home  miserable.  Bat  who  can  estimate  the  amonnt 
of  mischief  and  sorrow  that  is  caused  b  j  a  drunken  wife  and  mother? 
The  whole  management  of  the  domestic  establishment  lies  npon  her,  such 
as  the  mamtenance  of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  the  proper  outlay  of  the 
familj  resources,  the  training  of  the  children  in  tlie  prmciples  of  well-doing, 
and  the  comfort  of  the  toilwom  husband  and  father.  Now  if  she — with 
so  much  depending  on  her — becomes  a  shire  to  strong  drink,  an  end  is  at 
once  put  to  all  home  security  and  comfort ;  the  children  will  be  entirely 
neglected  as  far  as  proper  trainmg  is  concerned,  while  at  the  same  time 
her  bad  example  will  fall  upon  them  with  witlienng  effect.  The  husband 
commg  home  after  a  hard  day*8  toil,  in  place  of  finding  that  repose  and 
enjoyment  which  he  has  a  right  to  look  for  at  home,  and  instead  of  home 
being  a  centre  of  attraction  to  him,  finds  it  a  curse,  and  every  time  he 
enters  it  he  wiU  find  much  to  crush  his  heart,  blight  his  hopes,  and  drag 
him  down  to  untold  sorrow.  Now  such  things  cannot  but  be  a  hmdrance 
in  the  way  of  mission  work. 

First,  intemperance  tends  to  blimt  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  so 
to  make  men  and  women  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  religion.  1  could 
adduce  many  illustrations  to  show  this.  Let  the  following  suffice,  liow* 
ever.  1  had  a  man  in  my  district  who  was  a  very  intelligent  and  good 
workman.  He  was  very  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  and 
did  not  appear  ashamed  of  it.  His  wife  came  to  my  meeting ;  but  when 
she  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  on  which  1  had  been  speaking,  he  used  to 
sneer  at  it,  and  try  to  reason  her  out  of  her  convictions.  On  no  account 
would  he  come  out  to  a  place  of  worship,  nor  could  I  lead  him  to  anything 
like  serious  thought.  Long  and  habitual  drinkin;^  had  seared  that  man's 
conscience,  and  made  hhn  act  as  he  did.  And  this  is  not  a  solitary  case ; 
for  if  men  through  this  vice  part  with  their  self  respect,  which  in  some 
measure  is  the  crown  of  human  character,  need  we  wonder  that  they  should 
lose  the  sense  of  their  duty  to  Ood,  and  that  the  keen  edge  is  taken  off 
the  convictions  of  conscience T 

Moreover,  in  many  cases  it  is  so  self-evident  hi  the  cold,  and  in  some 
respects  coarse,  treatment  which  the  gospel  message  receives  at  their  hand, 
that  one  is  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they  care  anything  at 
all  for  divine  things,  it  is  so  comparatively  little  that  one  fails  to  observe  it. 

But  again,  intemperance  is  a  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  mission  work, 
becanse  it  deprives  the  people  of  the  means  of  appearing  decently  among 
their  ne.ghbours,  and  so  keeps  them  from  coming  out  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  rule  is,  that  when  men  and  women  waste  then*  money  on  strong 
drink,  they  have  generally  to  go  poorly  clad ;  and  hence  the  general  excuse 
given  to  the  missionary  when  he  asks  them  to  come  out  to  his  meetings, 
is,  *•  Canna  come  oot,  for  I've  nae  claes ;  and  even  when  he  tries  to  get 
clothes  for  them,  they  often  just  take  one  day  of  them,  and  then  they  are 
put  away  in  the  pawnshop.  In  short,  as  k>ng  as  drink  prevails  in  any 
home,  the  missionary's  work  is  sure  to  be  opposed,  and  that  by  agencies 
which  nothing  but  divine  grai-e  will  fully  overcome. 

We  would  say  still  further,  that  intemperance  is  a  hindrance  to  mission 
work,  inasmuch  as  it  often  drags  those  back  whom  the  missionary  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  out  to  his  meetings.  I  remember  a  case 
that  occurred  in  my  own  experience.    A  man  and  his  wife^ad  been 
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induced  to  attend  the  meetings.  Thej  had  been  hitherto  addicted  to 
drink.  Some  time  after  they  came  under  my  care,  they  made  a  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  they  gave  very  good 
evidence  of  a  change  for  the  better.  By  and  by  they  expressed  a  desire 
to  join  the  Chnrch,  and  I  spoke  to  the  minister  previous  to  their  being 
exammed«  But  on  the  very  day  on  which  they  were  to  see  him,  they  had 
fallen  before  their  old  enemy;  and  for  a  time  they  were  lost  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  mission.  Any  unbiassed  mind  looking  at  a  case  like 
that  (and  it  is  only  one  among  many  that  might  be  mentioned),  cannot 
resist  the  inference  that  in  this  respect  intemperance  is  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  a  missionary  has  to  contend  with.  From  long  personal  experience,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  missionaries  may  begin  their  work  as  non- 
abstainers,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  continue  such.  In  the  first  place, 
the  scenes  with  which  the  missionary  comes  in  contact  will  be  enough  to 
convince  him  that  his  own  personal  duty  lies  in  the  direction  of  total 
abstinence ;  and  he  will  also  find  out  very  soon,  that  if  he  is  to  deal  with 
this  evil  with  any  amount  of  success,  he  will  require  to  back  his  precept 
by  example.  In  short,  good  men  in  general  who  continue  to  use  strong 
drink,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  accompanying  the  missionary  occa- 
sionally through  his  district  I  think  they  would  see  evidence  sufficient 
to  convince  them,  that  in  the  face  of  such  appalling  facts  as  would 
undoubtedly  present  themselves,  they,  as  Christian  men,  ought  to  be  also 
on  the  side  of  total  abstinence.  I  would  on  no  account  join  with  those 
who  rail  at  ministers  and  elders  because  they  use  strong  drink.  But  yet 
I  fear  that  they  hinder  the  efforts  of  the  home  missionary  by  so  doing,  and 
put  arguments  into  the  mouth  of  the  scoffer  which  are  very  often  turned 
against  him.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Christian  Church  giving  the 
abstinence  principle  a  fair  trial.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  no  great  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  Chiistian  men  and  women  for  them  to  give  up  that  which 
(to  put  the  mildest  term  upon  it)  is  but  a  luxury  at  the  best,  when  by  so 
doing  they  might  be  mstrumental  in  saving  many  a  precious  soul  from  the 
great  vortex  of  social  ruin  into  which  men  are  tumbling  year .  after  year. 
Moreover,  the  obligation  to  abstain  becomes  all  the  more  imperative,  in 
that  while  they  continue  to  use  it,  they  are  tampering  with  a  most 
insidious  evil,  which,  sooner  or  later,  may  endanger  their  own  Christian 
standing,  and  drag  them  down  from  their  present  highly  favoured  position. 
Pere,  if  anywhere,  there  is  great  need  for  giving  heed  to  the  apostolic 
injunction,  ^  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.' 
Let  the  wail  of  distress  that  comes  up  from  the  drunkard's  home  catch 
the  sympathetic  ear  of  the  Christian  community,  and  I  am  sure  they 
cannot  resist  the  duty  of  exercising  that  self-denial  for  the  good  of  others 
which  is  the  main  characteristic  of  our  holy  religion.  If  this  were  done, 
the  home  missionary,  while  struggling  against  this  monster  foe,  would 
have  his  hands  strengthened  and  his  mouth  filled  with  arguments  that 
would  silence  those  who  often  say  to  hun,  by  way  of  meeting  his  remoif- 
stance,  ^  Good  men  take  it,  why  may  not  we  f '  The  Church  has  a  great 
power  in  its  hand,  which  if  it  would  but  put  into  exercise,  would  tend 
greatly  to  remove  this  barrier  that  lies  in  the  way  of  the  evangelization  of 
the  masses. 

Another  hindrance  in  the  way  of  mission  work  is  the  migratariness 
that  characterizes  many  of  the  people  among  whom  the  missionary  labours. 
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In  almost  every  mission  district  there  is  a  large  class  who  are  always  on 
the  mo?e,  and  that  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Sometimes  the  unsettled 
nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  accounts  in  some  measure 
for  this.  Working  men  must  follow  their  work,  and  hence  they  are  com- 
petted  at  certain  times  either  to  remove  with  their  families,  or  go  them- 
selves and  leave  their  families  behind  them.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  when  trade  is  in  a  fluctuating  condition.  In  the  district  where  the 
writer  is  at  present  working,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  this  shift- 
ing for  the  reason  now  stated. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  this  unsettled  way  of  living.  There  is 
a  large  class  who  take  their  houses  from  month  to  month,  and  sometimes 
fortnightly ;  and  among  these  are  many  who  are  continually  shifting  from 
place  to  place — here  to-day  and  away  when  next  called  upoa  The 
secret  is  that  the  rent  has  not  been  paid,  and  they  remove  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  landlord  or  factor  when  he  comes  for  his  money ;  and 
when  the  missionary  calls  and  asks  for  them,  he  is  told  that  they  are  gone 
away,  and  nobody  knows  where  they  have  gone  to.  In  such  cases  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  systematic  instruction,  as  many  are  not  seen  more 
than  once,  and  as  I  said,  inquiry  is  unavailing.  Such  being  the  case, 
there  is  great  need  for  gospel  statement  in  every  address  that  the 
missionary  may  give.  The  very  fact  that  the  people  to  whom  he  is  speak- 
ing may  be  away  before  he  has  another  such  opportunity,  makes  it  all- 
important  that  the  truth  which  saves  should  in  some  form  or  other  be 
given,  and  that  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  earnestness. 

Add  to  all  these  hindrances,  that  of  complete  indifference  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  working  people  about  religion.  This  indifference  arises 
from  several  causes,  some  of  which  we  have,  already  mentioned.  But 
there  is  one  which  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked,  namely,  the  relation 
between  employers  and  employed.  That  relation  is  far  from  being  a 
healthy  one.  There  seems  to  be  a  want  of  that  reciprocity  of  feeh'ng 
which  ought  to  exist  between  these  two  parties.  The  feeling  that 
exists  is  on  the  contrary  one  of  strong  antagonism.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  employ^  is  often  found  cursing  the  masters  as  greedy  and  cruel 
tyrants,  whose  great  aim  is  to  grind  them  down,  and  if  possible  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  servile  submission  to  the  will  of  their  employers.  I 
hear  this  sentiment  uttered  very  frequently,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
take  more  than  mere  argument  to  uproot  the  feeling  of  which  this  is  the 
expression.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  afraid  many  of  the  masters  look 
upon  their  employ^  more  as  machines  and  slaves  than  as  copartners  in 
the  great  work  of  production.  Now  such  a  state  of  matters  has  a  power- 
ful ^ect  in  souring  the  minds  of  working  people  against  religion.  When 
such  a  feeling  as  I  have  mentioned  gets  possession  of  their  minds,  they 
become  utterly  r^ardless  of  God  and  divine  things,  and  in  place  of  look- 
ing to  Him  as  their  never-failing  friend,  they  are  inclined  to  look  upon 
<our  appeals  to  them  as  so  much  old  wives'  talk  that  is  far  beneath  their 
notice.  To  meet  all  this,  the  missionary  can  do  little  more  than  steer 
dear  of  anything  like  party  feelmg,  and  in  dependence  on  divine  aid,  be 
faithful  in  his  intercourse  with  the  people  in  regard  to  their  spiritual 
wdl-bebg. 

Tbt&e  are  some  of  the  principal  hindrances  that  the  missionary  has  to  con- 
tend  with*    There  are  other  minor  obstacles  lying  in  the  way  that  might 
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have  been  meQtiooed,  bat  the  limitR  of  our  space  forbid  that  we  shonld  do 
80.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  all  that  has  been  said  are  these — 
first,  that  the  missionary  mnst  not  look  upon  his  work  as  allowii^  any- 
thing Hite  ease  and  slackness  on  his  part  If  he  is  to  grapple  with  these 
difficnlties,  he  must  throw  his  whole  son!  into  the  work.  Again,  if  he  is 
to  be  in  anj  way  successrul,  he  mnst  be  a  man  of  prayer,  for  withoni 
power  from  on  high  be  will  find  himself  very  incompetent  to  deal  with  the 
many  diticonraging  circnmstan(*es  with  which  he  comes  in  contact ;  and, 
lastly,  in  the  face  of  snch  difficolries  it  is  sorely  the  dnty  of  Christian 
men  and  women  to  ad  him  as  mnch  as  possible  with  their  sympathy  and 
prayers.  Let  as  take  courage  from  the  fact,  that  (jod  does  not  srad  any 
one  into  this  work  on  his  own  charges.  The  faithfnl  worker  may  rely  on 
the  Master's  blessmg.  It  is  only  he  who  is  acioated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
hireling  that  has  reason  to  dread  defeat.  A.  B. 


THE  EARLY  SCOTTISH  CHURCH. 

Part  I. 

Ik  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  hare  the  inspired  narratiye  regarding  the 
early  diffosion  of  Christian  truth.  The  record  is  closed  abont  the  year 
of  our  Lord  62,  when  the  Apostle  Paul  has  rmiched  Rome  as  a  prisoner ; 
and  the  history  concludes  with  the  suggestive  words,  that  ^Panl  dmelt 
two  whole  years  in  liis  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  who  came  ante 
him,  preaching  the  gospel  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  concern 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him.' 
Daring  these  two  years  the  apostle  seems  to  have  made  many  converts 
even  in  high  places,  for  in  one  of  his  epistles  written  from  Rome  he  says, 
^  All  the  saints  ^alaie  yoo,  chiefly  they  that  are  of  Cer'ar's  household.' 
From  statements  scattered  throughout  his  epistles,  compared  with  infor- 
mation derived  from  other  sources,  it  would  appear  that  after  two  years 
of  lenient  imprisonment  the  a(K>stle  obtained  his  liberty,  and  resumed  his 
missionary  travels.  Bnt  he  was  soon  again  seized,  brought  back  to  Rome, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  ab(mt  the  year  66. 

A  hundred  and  twenty- one  years  before  the  death  of  Panl,  and  55 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  Roman  legions  had  landed  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  had  partially  sub- 
dued. By  CsBsar  and  other  authors  they  are  described  as  sunk  in  barbari.<m. 
Regarding  this  coantry  of  onrs,  now  so  important  in  the  map  of  the  worlds 
strange  stories  were  circniated  among  the  citizens  of  Rciroe.  It  was  described 
as  aij  island  lately  ditjscovered  in  a  stormy  sea,  just  on  the  remotest  verge  of 
the  earth's  surface,  surrounded  by  ferocious  sea-monsters,  and  altogether 
so  unsafe  that  no  one  would  dare  to  approach  it  without  special  prayers 
to  the  gdds  for  protection.  The  inhabitants,  it  was  said,  lived  on  milk, 
roots  of  trees,  and  the  flesh  of  animals  taken  in  the  chase;  and  in  the  skins 
of  these  last  they  were  clo:hed.  They  painted  their  bodies  before  going 
into  battle,  and  their  matted  hair  serving  for  a  helmet,  together  with  their 
feruciiius  war-cries,  they  were  r^arded  with  terror.  They  drank  blood 
to  make  themstfkes  nuire  tierce,  and  strangers  who  inadvertently  fell  into 
their  hands  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  They  lived  in  companies  of  ten 
or  twelve  together,  and  the  marriage  tie  was  little  regarded.    Their 
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religion  was  a  low  and  debasing  soperstition.  In  the  days  of  Paal  the 
whole  sonth  of  Britain  had  become  a  Roman  province,  and  was  in  constant 
intercoarse  with  other  parts  of  the  empire.  From  the  capital  of  the  world 
hifrhways  extended  into  all  the  provinces,  and  constant  intercourse  was 
maintained  between  the  centre  and  the  circumference  of  the  Roman  world. 
Cities  hke  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  Corinth,  moreover,  were 
centres  of  a  wide  commercial,  political,  and  literary  correspondeTice. 
lutereoarse  of  a  commercial  sort  also  exioted  between  Britain  and  Asia 
Minor;  for' at  an  eiirly  period  Tyrian  merchant  ships  are  believed  to  have 
hovered  on  onr  sonthem  coasts,  attracted  thither  by  the  tin  mines  of 
ComwalL  With  all  these  facilities  for  communication,  slow  and  difficult 
indeed  compared  with  what  we  now  possess,  but  still  snch  as  Roman 
legions  and  Tyrian  merchants  could  traverse  in  safety,  we  need  not 
wonder  if  the  heralds  of  the  Cross  were  early  in  Britain.  Following  in 
the  footsteps  of  those  Roman  armies,  if  not  even  in  the  garb  of  Roman 
soldiers,  we  can  behold  the  servants  of  One  greater  than  the  emperor,  and 
with  conquests  in  view  greater  and  more  glorious  than'  any  ever  won  by 
Roman  arms.  With  the  love  of  Ood  in  their  hearts,  and  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  in  their  hands,  these  men  went  forth  to  grapple  with  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  even  in  this  his  stronghold,  and  deliver  those  who  were  led 
ci4>tive  by  him  at  his  will  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  supposition 
plausibly  maintained  by  Dr.  M^Lanchlan,  that  a  Christian  lady,  Pomponia 
Orsecina,  wife  of  Plantius,  a  Roman  general,  was  in  Britain  so  early  as 
the  year  56;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  admits  the  probal»ility  that  by 
Roman  soldiers,  or  procurators,  or  their  wives,  or  by  Christian  merchants, 
or  British  hostages  carried  to  Rome  and  returning  to  their  native  land, 
the  glad  tidings  may  have  been  first  circulated.  But  all  this  is  only 
supposition,  as  also  is  the  idea  that  Paul  or  any  other  apostle  preached 
the  gospel  in  Britain.  There  is  no  proof  that  Paul  accomplished  even  the 
journey  into  Spain  which  he  apparently  contemplated  with  interest ;  nor 
can  it  be  proved  that  any  apostle  or  any  preacher  of  the  Cross  in  the 
apostolic  age  was  in  Britain,  though  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
one  or  other  was  so,  as  we  have  very  scanty  records  concerning  the  travels 
and  work  of  the  early  missionaries. 

The  venerable  Bede  writes,  that  in  the  year  156,  Lucius,  king  of  the 
Britons,  sent  a  letter  to  Eleutherns,  bishop  of  Rome,  entreating  that  by 
his  command  he  might  be  made  a  Christian.  <  He  soon  obtained  his  pious 
request,'  says  the  venerable  chronicler,  '  and  the  Britons  preserved  the 
faith  which  they  had  received,  uncorrnpted  and  entire  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian.'  A  similar  story  is  told 
by  Boethius,  concerning  Donald  i.,  king  of  the  Picts,  who  is  said  to  have 
sent  to  Rome  abont  the  year  203  for  Christian  teachers.  This  mode  of 
conversion  reminds  one  of  a  story  told  by  Dr.  Livingstone  concerning 
Sichele,  the  African  chief.  ^  Seeing  me  anxious,'  said  the  Doctor, '  that  his 
people  should  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  once  said,  ^'Do  yon  ima- 
gine these  people  will  ever  believe  by  your  merely  talking  to  them  ?  I  can 
make  them  do  nothing  except  by  thrashing  them ;  and  if  you  like,  I  shall 
call  my  head  man,  and  with  our  whips  of  rhinoceros'  hides  we  will  soon 
make  them  all  believe  together." '  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
gospel  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  any  such  wholesale  fashion,  though 
no  doubt  in  kter  times  nations  were  sometimes  baptized  in-a^masa. 
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When  Ethelbert,  the  Anglo-SazoD  king  of  Eeot,  bad  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  the  year  597,  ten  thousand  of  his  people  were  baptized  in  one 
day.  Possibly  some  may  think  Ethelbert  acted  as  a  nnrsing  father  to 
the  Ghnrch  in  promoting  so  many  baptisms,  and  no  doubt  churches 
called  national  owe  much  to  their  mlers.  In  England  at  the  Reformation 
the  people  became  Protestant  with  Henry  vni.,  Catholic  with  Queen 
Mary,  and  Protestant  again  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  ScotUind  the 
national  religion  was  fire  times  altered  in  form  in  ISO  years,  beginning 
with  1560.  This  is  what  some  call  a  national  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
truth. 

By  whose  hand  or  at  what  precise  time  the  good  seed  was  first 
planted  in  Britain  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Neander  and  D'Aubign^ 
affirm  that  the  glad  tidings  were  carried  by  Christian  merchants  or  sailors 
from  Asia  Minor;  and  IVAubign^  says,  ^The  first  thing  which  the 
British  Christians  received  from  Rome  was  persecution.'  In  the  year  286 
Diocletian  was  chosen  emperor  of  Rome ;  and  by  his  orders  began,  about 
293,  the  tenth  persecution  since  the  time  of  Nero.  It  was  the  most 
lasting  and  bloody  of  them  all,  was  carried  on  incessantly  for  ten  years, 
with  burning  of  churches,  great  suflFering,  and  many  cruel  deatha  At 
length  it  reached  Britain,  where,  in  the  words  of  Bede,  '  many  persons, 
with  the  constancy  of  martyrs,  died  in  the  confession  of  their  faith.'  The 
first  martyr  bore  the  name  of  Alban,  and  after  him  the  town  of  St.  Albans 
is  named.  Among  others  who  suffered  about  the  same  time  were  Aaron 
and  Julius,  citizens  of  Chester,  who  were  probably  Romans  that  had 
settled  in  Britain.  But  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  always  been  the 
seed  of  the  Church.  'Many  Christians,'  says  the  learned  Buchanan, 
^  fearing  the  cruelty  of  Diocletian,  took  refuge  in  North  Britain,  and  the 
cells  in  which  their  holy  lives  were  spent  were  changed  into  churches.' 

The  first  distinct  picture  of  a  Scottish  Christian  church  is  obtained  at 
Whithorn,  in  Wigtownshire ;  and  its  founder  was  Ninian,  often  called  St. 
Ninian  or  St.  Ringan.  ^  It  was,'  says  Bede,  ^  a  church  of  stone,  built  in 
a  manner  unusual  among  the  Britons.'  Ninian  was  bom  in  the  proWnoe 
of  Galloway,  of  Christian  parents,  about  the  year  360,  and  was  early 
consecrated  by  his  parents  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  He  was 
^  characterized  by  deep  devotion  in  the  church,  and  warm  affection  among 
his  associates;  moderate  in  eating,  sparing  of  his  words,  assiduous  in 
study,  courteous  in  manner,  abstaining  from  jests,  and  ever  subjecting  his 
flesh  to  the  spirit ;  devoting  himself  to  much  searching  of  the  Scriptures.' 
To  complete  his  education,  Ninian  visited  Rome ;  and  in  returning  spent 
some  time  with  Martin,  Archbishop  of  Tours.  Thence  he  brought  to 
Whithorn,  in  his  native  province,  builders,  who,  under  his  direction, 
erected,  about  the  year  400,  the  Candida  Casa,  or  White  House,  so  called 
probably  because  of  the  whiteness  of  its  walls.  It  was  not  the  first  stone- 
built  house  in  the  country,  as  the  Romans  had  erected  substantial 
buildings  ;  but  it  was  obviously  a  large  edifice,  well  built,  prominent  in 
situation,  conspicuous  among  the  mud-built  huts  of  the  natives — altogether 
an  attractive  and  imposing  Christian  temple.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Martin,  Archbishop  of  Tours.  '  Then,'  says  the  biographer  of  Ninian, 
*  the  candle  being  placed  in  its  candlestick,  began  to  give  forth  its  light 
with  heavenly  signs  to  those  who  were  in  th«  house  of  Ood;  and  the 
flame  of  its  graces  radiating,  those  who  were  dark  in  their  mind  were 
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eQlightened  by  the  bright  and  boruiDg  word  of  Ood,  and  the  frigid  werd 
warmed.'  Here,  then,  we  obserre  rising  conspicnons  over  the  wattled  hats 
of  the  Britons,  nearly  1500  years  ago,  in  the  seclnded  wilds  of  Oalloway^ 
the  first  Scottish  church  of  stone  dedicated  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind ; 
and,  in  connection  with  it,  we  can  behold  Christians  maintaiuing  a  faithful 
testimony  for  Christ  at  a  period  so  remote  that  secular  history  has  no 
record  of  their  deeds.  And  not  only  did  they  hold  fast  the  truth,  they 
carried  it  to  the  barbarous  people  far  and  near,  for  Ninian  and  his 
followers  were  eminent  missionaries.  From  the  White  House  on  the  banks 
of  the  Solway  they  travelled  to  Strathclyde,  to  the  Lothians,  to  the 
coonties  of  Fife,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Forfar,  if  not  even  farther  north. 
Great  was  the  reverence  cherished  for  the  Apostle  of  Whithorn.  Miracles 
are  said  to  have  been  worked  by  him ;  but  what  is  more  certain  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  present  day  there  are  25  churches  and  chapels  dedicated 
to  him  known  to  exist  throughout  Scotland  from  distant  Shetland  to  the 
Mull  of  Qalloway. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONSCIENCE. 

'  It  is  outside  the  State  Churches,  amid  the  rival  jealousies  of  dissent,  that 
aberrations  of  dogma  and  ritual  are  likely  to  be  greatest,  where  they  have 
no  check  from  the  national  conscience,  organized  in  the  Church  of  the 
State.' 

We  should  like  greatly  to  submit  this  paragraph  to  some  of  the 
modem  experts,  who,  irrespective  of  external  evidence,  and  even  in  the  face 
of  it,  are  able  to  determine  with  almost  infallible  accuracy,  from  internal 
evidence  alone,  the  date  of  the  composition  of  any  work,  and  with  tolerable 
certainty  the  name  of  the  author.  It  might  lead  to  discussions  of  the  same 
nature,  though  not  of  the  same  importance,  as  those  which  are  now 
agitated  r^arding  certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  such  as  the  Penta- 
teuch, which,  in  spite  of  external  testimony  of  the  most  weighty  character, 
is  relegated  to  a  late  period  from  supposed  internal  evidence.  From  the 
spelling,  unless  it  has  been  modernized,  we  would  gather  that  it  is  a  produc-* 
tion  of  the  present  century,  or  not  later  than  the  middle  portion  of  last 
century.  The  mention  of  dissent  also,  and  the  importance  attached  to  it, 
would  naturally  suggest  a  very  recent  date,  which  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  style ;  for  though  it  is  only  a  fragment,  a  much  smaller  portion,  even  a 
single  word,  enables  the  advanced  critic  to  discover  the  period  of  composi- 
tion. But  there  are  grave  difficulties  to  the  acceptance  of  this  theory, 
which  are  not  fully  removed  by  the  sentence  being  found  in  a  volume  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1880,  and  bearing  the  title  Scotch  Sermons  ;  the  passage 
appearing  in  a  sermon  purporting  to  have  Professor  Knight  as  the  author. 
For  Professor  Knight,  once  a  Free  Churchman  and  a  Dissenter,  and  well 
acquainted  as  a  minister  of  a  State  Church  with  the  religions  condition  of 
his  country,  could  never  have  penned  a  paragraph  so  totally  opposed  to 
everything  charactaristic  of  either  England  or  Scotland  in  the  present 
century.  For  example,  one  who  was  once  a  dissenter  could  not  have 
written  such  a  phrase  as  ^  The  rival  jealousies  of  dissent.'  It  is  not  a  very 
luminous  expression,  and  in  this  respect  may  be  regarded  as  a  colourable 
indtation  of  Professor  Knight's  style ;  but  as  an  old  dissenter  he  knows 
veiy  well  that  the  dissenters  in  Scotland  and  England  are  very  good 
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friends^  that  theylive  togotber  in  great  harmoDy,  and  that  thooiirh  petty 
offences  arise  they  are  scarce  worth  mentioning.  It  is  the  State  Chnrches 
again^it  which  dissenters  gird  on  their  armour,  as  they  regard  them  to  be 
usurpers  of  place  and  power  to  which  they  have  no  title.  But  it  would 
scarcely  be  fair  to  speak  of  dissenters  regarding  even  the  State  Churches 
either  with  jealouny  or  as  rivala 

We  should  say  that  it  is  highly  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible,  that 
any  intelligent  person  during  the  last  twenty  years  could  have  said  that 
*  outside  the  State  Churches  the  alierrations  of  dogma  and  ritual  are 
likely  to  be  greatest.'  Could  any  external  evidence  weigh  against  the 
moral  certainty  that  Professor  Knight  did  not  write  these  words  ?  If  we 
look  to  England,  we  find  in  the  State  Church  there,  aberrations  of  dogpma 
to  the  extent  of  denying  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  of  claiming  for  the  Virgin  Mary  honours  which  are  almost 
divine ;  with  Fuch  doctrines  as  traosubstantiation  and  purgatory.  And  we 
have  a  ritual  in  some  churches  which  cannot  readily  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  If  we  come  to  Scotland,  we  have 
dogmas  in  this  volume  of  Scotch  sermons  alone,  so  opposed  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  which  is  the  nominal  creed  of  the  Church,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  know  how  much  further  the  writers  ctmid  go ;  and  there  have 
not  heen  wanting  indications  of  a  desire  in  the  Scotch  Church  to  imitate 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  are  not  certainly 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  varieties  of  opinion  among  dissenters ; 
but  if  their  aberrations  are  more  extreme  than  these,  they  have  succeeded 
in  concealing  them  from  the  public,  whilst  those  of  the  two  State  Chorchet 
are  somewhat  notorious. 

Our  difficulty  in  receiving  this  passage  as  a  production  of  the  past 
year  is  increased  by  the  closing  words,  ^  Where  they  have  no  check  from 
the  national  conscience,  organized  in  the  Church  of  the  State.'  The 
obscure  phrases,  '  National  conscience,'  and  ^  National  conscience  organ- 
ized,' in  their  delightful  vagueness  certainly  do  surest  the  author  of 
certain  articles  on  Prayer  which  received  some  attention  from  the  Free 
Presbytery  of  Dundee  when  Mr.  Knight  was  a  dissenter.  But  how  was 
it  possible  for  a  minister  and  professor  to  write  such  a  sentence  any  time 
within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years?  What  is  the  check?  It  is  the 
supreme  beauty  of  a  State  Church,  according  to  such  eminent  men  as 
Dean  Stanley  and  Principal  Tulloch,  that  it  is  comprehensive,  that  its 
bands  are  not  of  brass  and  iron,  but  of  india-rubber,  narrow  for  the  narrow^ 
and  with  an  elasticity  that  yields  to  every  pressure ;  that  all  kinds  of 
opinions  (almost)  are  tolerated ;  and  this  in  contrast  to  the  rigour  of 
dissenters,  who  insist  on  their  ministers  preaching  the  doctrines  which  they 
profess  to  believe.  If  this  is  the  true  theory  of  an  Established  Church, 
then  the  aberrations  which  we  have  noticed  in  dogma  and  ritual  are  only 
what  were  to  be  expected.  The  Established  Church  makes  provision  for 
them  and  encourages  them,  and  to  proceed  to  a  prosecution  of  men  for  their 
opinions  or  practices  would  violate  the  very  principles  of  a  State  Church. 
That  this  theory  prevails  very  widely  is  manifest  from  tbe^extreme 
reluctance  with  which  bishops  in  England  and  Established  Presbyteriee 
in  Scotland  meddle  with  ministers  whose  teaching  and  ritual  are  of  the 
most  pronounced  order.  But  then,  if  so,  where  is  the  check?  What  is 
the  organized  national  conscience  about?      How  was  it  possible  for 
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Professor  Knight  to  write  this  with  the  knowledge  of  the  state  of  feeling 
and  practice  in  his  own  Ghnrch  and  in  the  Church  of  England  ?  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Dale  is  in  prison,  and  that  dissenters  have  no  power  to  imprison 
their  ministers  for  aberrations  of  dogma  and  ritaal ;  but  Professor  Knight 
coold  not  have  had  imprisonment  in  his  mind  as  the  check  rein  in  the  hands 
of  the  national  conscience  to  cnrb  the  vagaries  of  the  ministers  of  the 
State  Chnrch,  as  the  paragraph,  whose  date  is  so  mysterious,  was  written 
before  Mr.  Dale  was  sent  to  prison.  Besides,  any  manifestations  of  the 
national  conscience  that  we  have  seen  are  opposed  to  the  imprisonment  of 
a  minister,  foolish  though  he  is,  for  his  religious  views  and  practices. 

The  balance  of  internal  evidence  is  clearly  against  the  paragraph  we 
have  quoted  being  written  by  Professor  Knight ;  whether  the  external 
evidence  is  sufficient  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  readers. 

J.  I. 

MEN— HOW  UNREASONABLE  AND  WAYWARD  I 

It  was  customary  among  the  Jews  to  have  music  at  their  marriage 
feasts,  and  that  music,  as  befitted  the  occasion,  was  of  a  joyful  character. 
They  had  music  abo  at  their  funerals,  and  while  the  corpse  was  being 
carried  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  there  were  persons  who  chanted  in 
melancholy  strains  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  We  find  an  allusion  to 
these  things  in  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  where  it  is  said,  '  Therefore  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Hosts,,  the  Lord,  saith  thus :  Wailing  shall  be  in  all 
streets;  and  they  shall  say  in  all  the  highways,  Alas  I  alas!  and  they 
shall  call  the  husbandman  to  mourning,  and  such  as  are  skilful  of  lamen- 
tation to  wailing/ 

The  children  of  Palestine  imitated  the  conduct  of  theur  seniors.  They 
played  at  a  funeral  one  day  and  at  a  wedding  the  next  day,  and  they 
liked  to  have  appropriate  music.  Our  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  in  a  very  interest- 
log  part  of  His  life,  supposes  some  children  to  meet  with  their  companions 
and  to  propose  a  merry  game,  and  to  play  on  their  pipe  or  harp  a  lively 
air;  but  their  companions  do  not  enter  into  their  spirit,  and  look  as  if  they 
had  no  rehsh  for  such  mirth.  Bent  on  diversion,  the  musicians  change 
their  tune  and  play  a  melancholy  air;  but  they  succeed  no  better,  for  tlieir 
lOiDpanions  continue  stubborn,  sulky,  and  morose. 

The  great  Teacher  said  that  the  Jews  in  their  treatment  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  of  Himself  were  like  these  unreasonable  and  self-willed 
children.  John  was  very  abstemious  in  bis  habits ;  he  lived  on  coarse 
sLfl  spare  diet;  he  was  an  austere  man;  he  had  his  ^raiment  of  camel's 
Lair  and  ft  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and 
'*M  honey.'  He  abstained  carefully  from  the  use  of  meats  and  drinks 
which  others  freely  indulged  in. 

But  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  '  eating  and  drinking ;'  He  freely  used 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life  so  far  as  these  could  be  obtained  by 
Him,  taking  without  scruple  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink  that  were  whole- 
'ume,  agreeable,  and  lawful.  We  find  Him  at  one  time  in  Cana  of  Galilee 
2ittending  a  marriage  feast,  and  contributing,  by  the  exercise  of  His 
<  reative  power,  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests ;  and  in  Levi's  house  we 
!iiid  Him  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners  at  a  great  feast  which  the 
cuuverted  and  grateful  publican  had  prepared. 
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Bat  the  Jews  rejected  both  John  and  Jesus.  They  reviled  the  Baptist, 
saying  that  he  had  a  devil ;  he  was  very  strange  in  his  manners,  he  was 
beside  himself.  These  objections  seem  to  indicate  a  persuasion  on  their 
part  that  any  one  professing  to  be  a  teacher  come  from  Ood  should  not 
live  in  John*s  abstemious  manner,  but  should  eat  and  drink  as  other 
people  did. 

Yet,  when  Christ  came  and  lived  in  a  way  different  from  that  of  John, 
they  objected  to  Him  also;  they  bitterly  reviled  Him,  calling  Him  a  glutton 
and  a  winebibber.  There  was  no  escaping  their  reproaches.  A  life  of 
trial  and  abstinence  was  a  matter  of  reproach,  and  it  was  not  less  a 
matter  of  reproach  to  eat  and  drink.  They  were  so  inconsistent  with 
themselves  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  prophet  to  suit  them ;  they  con- 
demned the  doing  and  the  not  doing  of  the  same  thing,  and  thus  gave 
proof  that  their  objections  were  vain  pretences,  and  sprang  really  from  a 
strong  dislike  to  the  persons  of  God's  messengers,  and  to  the  errands  on 
which  they  had  been  sent.  They  were  like  peevish,  wayward  children ;  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  get  on  with  them,  for  such  were  their  inconsist- 
ency and  folly  that  they  really  did  not  know  what  they  would  be  at. 

And  are  not  men  generally  as  foolish  and  inconsistent  as  the  Jews  ? 
How  often^for  example^  are  the  wishes  and  aims  of  men  inconsistent  and  way- 
ward/ How  often  do  they  choose  and  refuse  the  same  things!  They 
wish  to  be  converted  to  Ood,  and  think  that  they  could  give  up  all  to 
attain  the  object  of  their  desire ;  but  when  they  are  urged  to  forsake 
every  sin,  it  is  painfully  evident  that  there  are  darling  lusts  which  they 
are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice,  and  that  the  surrender  which  they  are 
wUIing  to  make  is  only  partial  and  conditional.  They  wish  to  be 
humbled  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  and  yet  they  are  under  the  power  of  a 
proud  and  self-righteous  spirit.  If  Ood  were  to  answer  their  prayers, 
instead  of  being  filled  with  joy,  they  would  prove  stubborn  and  rebellious. 
They  pray  to  be  saved  from  spiritual  idolatry,  yet  their  hearts  are  over- 
whelmed when  Ood  abolishes  their  idols — when  He  takes  His  own  way, 
and  that  the  best  way  of  answerii^  their  requests.  They  wish  to  be 
saved  by  Christ;  but  while  there  are  some  things  about  Christ  and  His 
salvation  which  they  eagerly  desire,  there  are  other  fhings  which  they 
have  no  wish  for,  and  which  indeed  tliey  obstinately  refuse.  They  like 
salvation  from  everlasting  misery,  but  for  salvation  from  the  love  and 
practice  of  sin  they  have  no  sincere  desire.  If  they  could  have  a  part  of 
the  Christian  salvation  without  the  rest  of  it,  they  would  readily  take  it, 
and  they  go  on  hoping  that  in  some  way  Ood  will  make  a  bargain  with 
them.  They  wish  to  go  to  heaven,  but  it  is  not  the  heaven  of  the  New 
Testament  that  they  love;  for  holy  acts  and  holy  contemplation  are 
things  for  which  they  have  no  real  relish  »they  are  indeed  things  to  which 
they  have  a  strong  and  decided  aversion. 

And  not  only  do  men  often  choose  and  refuse  the  same  things,  but  they 
often  refuse  things  as  they  are,  and  yet  have  no  real  desire  that  they 
should  be  otherwise.  They  often,  for  example,  dislike  Ood  because  He  is 
holy ;  and  yet  they  do  not  wish  that  He  should  be  unholy,  for  they  feel 
that  in  such  a  case  He  could  not  be  depended  on,  and  that  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  His  promises.  They  hate  Him  because  He  is  faithful 
and  just,  executing  just  judgment  on  all  iniquity ;  and  yet  they  would  not 
have  it  otherwise,  for  they  are  overwhehned  at  the  thought  >of  committing 
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themselves  into  the  hands  of  One  who,  while  possessed  of  infinite  power, 
is  ander  the  inflaence  of  no  principle  to  prevent  Him  nsing  that  power  in 
a  way  the  most  arbitrary  and  destrnctive.  They  do  not  like  the  thought 
of  Ood's  knowing  all  things,  and  yet  they  would  not  have  a  Ood  who 
might  be  ignorant  of  their  circumstances  and  wants  and  dangers — a  Ood 
who  might  ruin  them  by  mistake.  They  fear  to  thmk  of  God's  almighti- 
ness ;  and  yet  they  would  not  have  a  God  of  limited  power,  for  the  im- 
pression would  ever  haunt  them  that  they  might  be  plunged  into  difficulties 
from  which  He  could  not  extricate  them,  and  might  be  exposed  to  enemies 
from  whom  He  could  not  save 

And  as  the  yiews  and  feelings  about  God  are  inconsistent,  so  also  are 
the  yiews  and  feelings  about  good  men.  The  world  does  not  like  them 
as  they  are,  and  yet  it  has  no  honest  wish  that  they  should  be  other  than 
they  are.  The  conduct  of  a  good  man  is  a  continual  rebuke  to  the 
ungodly ;  and  yet  there  is  often  a  secret  conviction  that  matters  would  be 
worse  if  he  were  ungodly,  for  the  lust  of  one  bad  man  often  comes  into 
direct  and  dreadful  collision  with  the  lust  of  another  bad  man.  One 
man's  pride,  for  example,  crosses  the  pride  of  another;  for  pride  wishes 
to  be  alone  in  advancement,  and  it  cannot  brook  the  notion  of  dividing 
its  honour  and  prerogative.  Proud  men  naturally  love  to  see  others 
walking  humbly  before  them,  and  an  opposite  conduct  is  as  gall  and  worm- 
wood. And  in  a  similar  way,  an  avaricious  man  hates  other  avaricious 
men,  for  they  keep  from  him  those  gains  which  he  so  earnestly  covets. 

Again,  How  often  are  the  professwns  of  men  inconsistent  with  their  dis- 
positions/  They  are  not  inwardly  what  they  are  outwardly.  They  are 
whited  sepulchres,  all  fair  without,  but  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones 
and  all  uncleanness.  They  profess  love,  and  reverence,  and  zeal,  but 
their  words  are  no  correct  index  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  How 
many  are  there  in  every  age  like  those  who  came  to  Jeremiah  and  said, 
'  Pray  for  us  unto  the  Lord  our  God,'  of  whom  he  tells  us  that  they  dis- 
sembled in  their  hearts,  that  their  profession  was  hypocritical  and  false ! 

And  such  also  was  the  character  of  the  Jews  at  other  times,  even  as 
the  Psalmist  has  said,  ^Nevertheless  they  did  flatter  Him  with  their 
month,  and  they  lied  unto  Him  with  their  tongues;'  even  as  Isaiah  has 
said,  ^  Forasmuch  as  this  people  draw  near  me  with  their  mouth,  and 
with  their  lips  do  honour  me,  but  have  removed  their  heart  far  from  me, 
and  their  fear  toward  me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men ;'  even  as 
Ezekiel  has  said,  *  And  they  come  unto  Thee  as  the  people  cometh,  and 
they  sit  before  Thee  as  my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they  will 
not  do  them,  for  with  their  mouth  they  show  much  love,  but  their  heart 
goeth  after  their  covetousness.'  The  Pharisees  also,  in  the  days  of  the 
Saviour,  prayed  in  corners  of  the  streets,  they  fasted  twice  in  the  week, 
they  tithed  mint  and  rue  and  anise  and  cumin,  but  all  this  was  outward 
— all  this  they  did  to  be  seen  of  men.  And  oh !  how  much  profession  is 
there  which  is  not  one  whit  more  honest  than  that  of  the  Pharisees! 
One  man,  for  example,  seeks  to  be  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  a 
Christian  society  because  he  has  a  child  to  be  baptized,  and  it  is  not 
r^arded  as  creditable  to  have  children  unbaptized;  another  person 
seeks  to  be  admitted  because  her  parents  think  she  is  now  old  enough  ; 
and  a  third  seeks  admission  because  membership  in  a  church  is  needed  in 
order  to*  stand  fair  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.    Oh,  how  many  are  there 
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who  bow  the  knee  bat  not  the  heart — ^how  many  are  there  who  wear 
Christ's  liyery  bat  have  really  never  entered  into  His  service  I 

Again,  How  often  is  the  practice  of  men  inconsistent  with  their  profession  ! 
The  haman  soal  is  a  strange,  inexplicable  thing.  The  opinions  and  pro- 
fession  look  to  the  right,  bat  the  dispositions  and  practice  go  to  the  left. 
Men  profess  to  believe  in  Qod,  and  live  as  if  there  was  no  God ;  they 
profess  to  believe  in  the  coming  of  a  jadgment  day,  bat  they  live  as  if 
they  had  no  account  to  render.  How  g^reat  and  strange  is  this  infataa« 
tion !  If  we  do  not  believe  the  truth,  why  do  we  profess  it  ?  and  if  we 
do  believe  it,  why  do  we  not  practise  it  ? 

Well  may  we  say,  as  we  think  of  these  things,  how  wofnl  is  the  ruin 
which  sin  has  brought  on  man !  Even  the  light  of  nature  might  teach 
us  that  Ood,  who  made  all  else  so  excellent  and  glorious,  did  not  make 
man  the  poor,  foolish,  wayward,  inconsistent  creature  that  we  now  find 
him.  And  we  have  something  more  definite  here  than  the  teaching  of 
nature,  for  Scripture  tells  us  that  <  Ood  made  man  upright,  but  he  has 
sought  out  many  inventions.'  And  oh,  what  reason  is  there  for  our 
humbling  ourselves  before  God  I  High  thoughts  of  ourselves  are  un* 
reasonable  and  unseemly,  and  few  things  are  more  appropriate  than  the 
prayers, '  God  be  merciful  to  us  sinners,' '  Renew  us  in  the  spirit  of  our 
minds.'  N.  N.  N. 


WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE.* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  taste  for  biography  has  been  growmg  of  late. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  ^  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,' 
and  no  more  interesting  or  instructive  study  can  be  engaged  in.  This 
taste  has  been  provided  for,  among  other  ways,  by  this  series,  which 
promises  to  be  exceedingly  interesting,  comprising  as  it  does  the  names  of 
many  men  well  worth  remembering.  Dr.  Stoughton's  great  learning 
and  sound  judgment  are  well  known,  and  in  tliis  volume  he  has  written 
with  much  candour  and  appreciation,  indicating  the  weak  points  in  the 
character  of  Wilberforce,  as  well  as  pointing  out  wherein  his  great 
strength  lay. 

William  Wilberforce  is  beyond  all  question  a  man  worth  remembering, 
whether  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  talents  he  possessed,  or  the 
use  he  made  of  them.  He  was  bom  in  Hull  on  the  24th  of  August  1759, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous  merchant  there.  In  infancy  he  was 
puny  and  feeble,  and  gave  but  little  promise  of  the  long  life  of  active 
usefulness  to  which  he  attained.  He  first  attended  the  Grammar  School 
of  Hull,  where,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  Andrew  Marvell  had 
studied  under  his  father,  at  that  time  head-master.  In  Wilberforce's 
day  Joseph  Milner,  the  historian  of  the  Christian  Church,  was  master ; 
but  he  was  not  long  under  his  care,  as  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1768 
he  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  uncle  at  Wimbledon  in  Surrey,  who  took 
him  to  live  with  himself.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  important'  and 
most  providential  step  in  the  life  of  Wilberforce.  Early  impressions  are 
of  the  greatest  moment,  and  doubtless  he  owed  much  to  his  aunt,  who 
had  herself  come  under  the  power  of  genuine  religion  at  its  revival  by 
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Whitefield;  for  the  seed  sown  in  his  mind  then,  although  nnseen 
bj  mortal  eje  and  apparently  choked  afterwards  bj  worldly  influences 
of  many  kinds,  was  still  there^  and,  biding  its  time,  at  length  sprang 
op  and  grew  apace  till  it  wared  with  frnit  like  Lebanon. 

After  two  years  spent  at  Wimbledon,  Wilberforce's  mother,  who  was 
qnite  a  different  sort  of  person  from  his  annt,  took  him  from  his  uncle's 
house  back  to  Hull.  She  evidently  thought  her  sister-in-law's  style  of 
religion  was  fanaticism,  involnng  gloom  and  melancholy,  and  that  plays 
and  balls  and  gay  parties  were  the  proper  atmosphere  for  young  people 
to  grow  up  in.  Quite  possibly  the  aunt  went  to  an  extreme  on  the  one 
hand,  eridently  the  mother  did  on  the  other,  and  in  mistaken  kindness  to 
hCT  boy  was  only  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat.  By  and  by  Wilber- 
force  was  sent  to  Pocklington  near  York,  to  a  grammar  school,  where 
he  got  on  well,  and  in  particular  excelled  in  composition.  Curiously 
enough,  as  showing  how  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,  while  here,  and 
when  he  was  but  fourteen,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  in  York 
condemning  the  traffic  in  human  flesh.  Precocious  in  society  as  well  as 
at  school  while  at  Pocklington,  he  was  much  taken  out,  and  delighted  his 
entertainers  by  singing  to  perfection  at  their  parties. 

At  eighteen  Wilberforce  was  launched  on  life  at  Cambridge,  a  trying 
ordeal  in  those  days,  especially  to  one  who  like  him  had  popular  social 
qualities,  had  an  ample  fortune,  and  had  great  facilities  for  doing  his 
work  in  little  time  and  with  little  trouble,  so  much  so  that  the  tutors, 
speaking  of  their  pupils,  would  be  heard  saying,  ^  They  are  mere  saps,  but 
Wilberforce  does  all  by  sheer  talent.'  No  wonder  that  visiting  and  card 
parties  took  the  place  of  study  and  serious  work.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Gisbome,  one  of  bis  college  chums,  and  who  afterwards  became  one  of 
his  evangelical  friends,  gives  this  glimpse  of  him  at  this  time:  ^ There 
was  always  a  great  Yorkshire  pie  in  his  room,  and  all  were  welcome  to 
partake  of  it.'  ^  You  might  see  him  in  the  streets  encircled  by  a  set  of 
young  men  of  talent,  among  whom  he  wm  facile princeps.  He  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  visiting,  and  when  he  returned  late  in  the  evening  to  his  rooms, 
he  would  summon  me  to  join  him  by  the  music  of  his  poker  and  tongs, 
our  chimney-pieces  being  back  to  back,  or  by  the  melodious  challenge  of 
his  voice.  When  I  did  go  in  to  him,  he  was  so  winning  and  amusing 
that  I  often  sat  up  half  the  night  with  him,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
my  attendance  at  lectures  next  day.'  The  same  thing  went  on  after  he 
left  Cambridge  and  went  to  London.  Here  is  a  picture  of  ^  life'  as  he 
saw  and  mixed  in  it  there.  *  After  he  left  college  we  find  him  plunging 
into  the  fashionable  society  of  London,  being  elected  member  of  no  less 
than  five  clubs  at  the  same  time.  Club  life  then  was  dififerent  from  club 
life  now ;  each  club  vied  with  the  rest  in  gambling  and  expensive  enter- 
tainments. Boodle's  dinners  were  the  delight  of  country  gentlemen,  and 
the  card  table  there  drew  around  it  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  the 
greatest  riches.  Wilberforce  was  a  member,  and  the  first  time  he  went 
he  sat  down  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  won  twenty-five  guineas. 
At  Brooks',  where  his  name  had  been  enrolled,  he  played  at  a  faro  table, 
where  the  celebrated  George  Selwyn  kept  the  bank.  "  What,  Wilberforce, 
is  that  yout"  asked  a  friend  who  saw  him  on  the  way  to  ruin.  "  Oh,  sir, 
don't  interrupt  Mr.  Wilberforce ! "  answered  the  accomplished  gamester ; 
*»he  could  not  be  better  employed."    Fox,  Sheridan,  Fitzpatrick  were 
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among  the  politicians  and  wits  with  whom  he  became  acquainted ;  bat 
the  Goose-Tree  C^nb,  once  Almack's,  then  at  the  very  top  of  fashionable 
society,  was  his  more  favoorite  resort,  and  here,  besides  several  of  the 
nobility,  two  men  of  distinguished  intellect  might  be  often  seen, — ^Pitt  and 
Windham, — with  the  former  of  whom  the  rich  young  Yorkshireman 
speedily  became  an  intimate  friend.  They  had  been  contemporaries  at 
Cambridge,  and  their  slight  acquaintance  there  paved  the  way  to  a  closer 
fellowship.  Pitt  was  present  every  night,  and  Wilberforce  says,  ^'  He 
was  the  wittiest  man  I  ever  knew,  and  what  was  quite  peculiar  to  him- 
self, had  his  wit  under  entire  control"  At  the  Boar's  Head,  Eastcheap, 
a  party  of  celebrities  spent  an  evening  in  memory  of  Shakespeare,  and 
there  Pitt  formed  the  life  of  the  company,  surpassing  all  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  humour  and  the  felicity  of  his  allusions.  He  was  also  clever  at 
play,  and  displayed  intense  earnestness  in  games  of  chance,  but  he 
perceived  their  increasing  fascination,  and  soon  after  suddenly  abandoned 
them  for  ever.  Wilberforce  followed  his  friend's  example,  and  after 
some  measure  of  what  was  called  good  luck,  cured  himself  of  a  taste 
which  was  beginninig  to  get  the  mastery  over  him.'  Another  dangerous 
habit  he  was  cured  of  about  this  time — ^that  of  mimicry.  He  had  quite 
a  talent  for  this  amusement,  but  having  overheard  Lord  Camden  say,  ^  It 
is  but  a  vulgar  accomplishment,'  he  gave  it  up.  He  did  not  need  this,  how- 
ever, to  make  his  society  be  sought  after ;  and  not  only  was  he  a  familiar 
guest  among  the  nobility,  but  the  Prince  of  Wales  declared,  after  having 
met  him,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  come  at  any  time  to  hear  him  sing. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Wilberforce  was  treading  on  very  slippery 
ground,  and  although  he  never  condescended  to  indulge  in  those  baser 
pleasures  which  demoralize  the  whole  nature,  still  his  life  was  altogether 
unworthy  and  vain.  He  lived  in  the  house  at  Wimbledon  which  had 
belonged  to  his  uncle,  and  which,  with  a  great  deal  besides,  he  had  left  to 
him,  but  all  his  life  long  he  took  great  delight  in  going  hither  and  thither, 
looking  up  houses  and  renting  them  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  besides 
which  at  this  time  he  took  a  trip  to  the  Continent 

In  those  days  France  was  not  such  a  familiar  place  as  now,  and  a  story 
is  told  of  this  trip,  that  one  evenmg  Wilberforce  and  Pitt,  who  was  his 
travelling  companion,  were  supping  at  a  house  where  the  table  was 
spread  with  many  deUcacies,  but  there  was  a  large  vacant  place  which 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  some  lordly  dish.  By  and  by  an  enormous 
joint  of  beef  was  placed  on  it,  raw.  The  host  intended  this  as  a  particu- 
lar mark  of  attention  to  his  English  guests,  and  was  much  chagrined 
when  they  would  not  partake,  but  thought  they  were  denying  themselves 
a  gratification  because  they  were  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 

In  the  following  year  Wilberforce  took  another  journey  to  the  Con- 
tinent, this  time  in  company  with  Isaac  Mihier,  brother  of  his  old  head- 
master at  Hull.  He  had  no  idea  what  manner  of  man  this  companion 
was,  or  rather  was  to  be.  Indeed,  he  himself  said  that  had  he  known 
then  what  he  knew  afterwards,  he  would  not  have  asked  him  to  go,  but 
he  was  guided  by  a  higher  wisdom  than  his  own.  Milner,  though  a 
worldly  man  to  appearance,  was  in  his  heart  beginning  to  awake  to  a 
sense  of  his  position  as  a  responsible  and  immortal  being.  At  this  time 
Wilberforce  happened  to  meet  with  Doddridge's  Riie  and  Pr&gre$8  of 
Religion  in  the  Soul,  and  asking  Mihier  what  he  thought  of  it,  was 
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ad?ised  to  take  it  with  him.  He  took  it,  and  they  stadied  it  together.  By 
it  Wilberforce  was  led  to  his  Bible,  and  by  his  Bible  was  brought,  self- 
condemned  -and  repentant,  to  his  Qod.  ^  What  infinite  love,'  he  writes, 
Hhat  Christ  should  die  to  save  such  a  sinner,  and  how  necessary  is  it  that 
He  should  save  us  altogether,  that  we  may  appear  before  Ood  with 
nothing  of  our  own !  God  grant  I  may  not  deceive  myself  in  thinking  I 
feel  the  beginning  of  gospel  comfort  Began  this  night  constant  family 
prayer,  and  resolved  to  have  it  every  morning  and  evening,  and  to  read  a 
chapter  when  time.' 

Thus  we  see  how  Wilberforce  was  led  by  a  way  that  he  knew  not  to 
a  city  of  habitation — the  munition  of  rocks — the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High.  It  must  have  been  somewhat  of  a  trial  to  one  in  his  position,  and 
surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  gay  and  the  worldly,  to  avow  himself  as  on 
the  Lord's  side.  In  particular,  he  felt  this  as  regarded  Pitt  and  his 
mother.  At  an  interview  with  his  friend  he  tells  us,  '  I  conversed  with 
Pitt  nearly  two  hours,  and  opened  myself  completely  to  him.  I  admitted 
that  as  far  as  I  could  conform  to  the  world,  with  a  perfect  regard  to  my 
duty  to  Ood,  myself,  and  my  fellow-creatures,  I  was  bound  to  do  it ; 
that  no  inward  feelings  ought  to  be  taken  as  demonstrations  of  the 
Spirit  being  in  any  man,  but  only  the  change  of  disposition  and  conduct. 
He  tried  to  reason  me  out  of  my  convictions,  but  soon  found  himself 
unable  to  combat  their  correctness,  if  Christianity  were  true.  The  fact 
Is,  he  was  so  absorbed  in  politics  that  he  had  never  given  himself  time 
for  due  reflection  on  religion.'  To  his  mother,  who  he  knew  was  alarmed 
at  the  rumours  she  had  heard  about  him,  he  wrote,  '  It  is  not,  believe  me, 
to  my  own  imagination,  or  to  any  system  formed  in  my  closet,  that  I  look 
for  my  principles ;  it  is  to  the  very  source  to  which  you  refer  me,  the 
Scriptures.  ...  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  we  should  really  make 
this  book  the  criterion  of  our  opinions  and  actions,  and  not  read  it  and 
then  think  that  we  do  so  of  course.  But  if  we  do  this,  we  must  reckon 
on  not  finding  ourselves  able  to  comply  with  all  those  customs  of  the 
world,  in  which  many  who  call  themselves  Christians  are  too  apt  to 
indulge  without  reflection.'  He  then  goes  on  to  assure  her  that  his  idea 
of  religion  is  not  to  go  out  of  the  world,  but  to  study  in  divine  strength 
to  do  his  duty  to  Ood,  to  himself,  and  to  his  fellow-creatures,  for  which 
divine  strength  he  would  constantly  pray  in  the  name,  and  expect  for  the 
sake,  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Some  years  before  this  he  had  entered  Parliament,  and  without  regard 
to  friend  or  foe,  he  pursued  a  long  course  of  undeviating  rectitude  in 
support  of  what  he  thought  the  right  course.  His  sympathies  appear 
to  have  been  always  on  the  liiberal  side,  but  often  be  was  not  clear- 
sighted enough  to  see  that  these  sympathies  led  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. For  instance,  when  an  application  was  made  to  Parliament  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  he  thought  that  such  a  measure 
would  injure  the  Church  and  damage  Christianity,  and  yet  when  the 
repeal  was  rejected  by  294  to  105,  he  said,  ^  The  satisfaction  I  receive 
from  this  decision  is  by  no  means  unalloyed ;  but  I  will  not  enter  into  * 
particulars,  the  field  would  be  too  large  at  present.'  This  certainly  lays 
him  opejk  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  and  we  feel  at  times  almost 
disappointed  with  an  appearance  of  feebleness  which  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way — undoubtedly  his  natural  powers  were  great 
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and  brilliant,  but  owing  to  the  course  he  ran  in  his  youth,  thej  were  not 
educated  and  disciplined  as  they  might  have  been,  and  so  he  failed 
at  times  in  clearness  of  yision  and  firmness  of  tread.  But  this  infirmity 
he  seems  to  have  been  aware  of,  as  occasionally,  when  unable  to  make  up  his 
miud  on  important  questions,  he  would  take  his  cue  from  the  expression 
on  the  calm  and  thoughtful  face  of  his  friend  Henry  Thornton,  in  whose 
judgment  he  had  great  confidence.  But  whatever  he  might  be  incon- 
sistent with,  he  was  always  consistent  with  his  conscientious  convictions, 
as  when,  on  war  breaking  out  with  France  in  1793,  he  stoutly  opposed 
the  tactics  of  Pitt,  whose  measures  should  have  been,  he  thought,  concilia- 
tory and  not  aggressive.  This  he  did  at  great  expense  of  feeling,  and  had 
to  encounter  much  opprobrium  on  account  of  his  political  course. 

The  period  of  Wilberforce's  public  career  was  an  exciting  time.  En- 
tanglements abroad  and  abuses  at  home  abounded,  and  somehow  men's 
eyes  were  dim,  and  corrupt  practices  were  indulged  in,  and  ii\)ustice  was 
defended  in  a  way  that  now  seems  surprising.  The  great  measure,  how- 
ever, with  which  the  name  of  Wilberforce  is  linked,  and  by  which  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  that  of  Negro  Emancipation.  By  his  exertions  in  this 
cause,  he  secured  the  warm  lore  of  the  negro  race,  one  of  whom  said, 
'  Him  hab  a  white  face  but  a  black  heart ! '  He,  and  the  noble  band  of 
coadjutors  with  whom  he  wrought,  had  a  Herculean  task  to  perform.  It  was 
no  joke  to  attack  an  institution  so  fortified  by  time,  and  custom,  and  self- 
interest,  and  in  the  eyes  of  some,  even  by  humanity,  for  there  were  those 
who  said  that  it  was  a  kindness  to  the  slaves  to  take  care  of  and  look  after 
them !  But  amid  all  discouragements,  and  through  all  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  their  way,  they  persevered.  Ail  who  know  the  history  of  this 
conflict,  know  how  the  hearts  of  those  engaged  in  it  were  often  sick  with 
hope  deferred.  Thus  Wilberforce  in  his  diary  says,  on  February  6thy 
1805,  ^  Beat,  alas  !  70  to  71,  sad  work  1  Though  I  thought  we  might 
be  hard  run  from  the  face  of  the  House,  I  could  not  expect  defeat,  and  all 
expressed  astonishment.'  But  in  two  years  after  the  Abolition  Bill  was 
carried.  The  trade  in  slaves  was  thus  made  illegal,  and  many  horrors  and 
much  suffermg  from  this  cause  prevented;  but  still  slavery  existed,  and  still 
the  friends  of  the  slaves  fought  in  their  cause,  till  about  fifty  years  since  now, 
when  the  glad  shout  of  liberty  went  up  from  the  West  Indian  islands,  and 
the  dark  stain  of  slavery  was  removed  from  the  earth  wherever  Britain's 
sway  was  owned.  Wilberforce  had  been  the  great  power  in  Parliament  in 
efifecting  this,  and  indeed  it  was  the  subject  of  his  last  speech  there.  While 
all  that  band  of  Emancipationists  worked  valiantly,  the  downfall  of  slavery 
was  no  doubt  largely  owing  to  his  persevering  and  persuasive  efforts. 

But  along  with  this  all  kinds  of  benevolent  enterprises  secured  the  help 
of  Wilberforce  alike  by  effort  and  by  pecuniary  contributions.  Almost 
all  the  charitable  institutions  in  London  and  Yorkshire  shared  in  his 
bounty,  besides  many  private  individuals  in  needy  circumstances ;  indeed,* 
before  his  marriage  he  regularly  gave  away  about  a  fourth  of  his  income. 
Then  he  employed  his  pen  also  to  further  the  cause  of  religion.  His  main 
work  was,  A  Practical  View  of  Chriatiamty^  which  was  eagerly  hailed  at 
the  time,  and  has  been  the  means  of  doing  a  great  and  blessed  work  in  the 
experience  of  numbers,  among  whom,  as  is  well  known,  was  Legh  Rich- 
mond, who  in  his  turn  has  sent  on  the  blessing  by  various  useful  works 
of  his  own. 
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At  thirty-eight  Wilberforce  was  married  to  a  Miss  Spooner.  It  proved 
a  happy  marriage,  and  as  his  children  grew  up  he  showed  himself  an  affec- 
tionate and  devoted  father.  At  his  most  hurried  moments  he  would 
snatch  an  interval  to  write  to  them  when  absent.  As  an  example,  let  us 
take  a  letter  written  to  two  of  his  sods  at  Oxford : — 

'  My  dear  Bots, — ^When  Charles  the  First  was  on  the  very  point  of 
exchangmg,  as  I  trust,  a  temporal  for  an  eternal  crown,  he  was  forced  to 
be  short,  so  he  said  but  one  word ;  and  now  I  have  but  a  moment  in 
which  to  use  my  pen,  and  therefore,  my  dear  boys,  I  will  also  adopt  his 
language,  and  add,  as  be  did — Remernber,  Ton  can  fill  up  the  chasm. 
I  will  only  add  that,  with  constant  wishes  and  prayers  for  your  use- 
fulness, comfort,  and  honour  here,  and  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality 
for  you  hereafter,  I  remain,  ever  your  most  affectionate  father, 

^  W.  Wilberforck/ 

Some  of  his  family  he  saw  taken  to  inherit  this  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality before  himself ;  and  as  time  wore  on,  and  his  circle  diminished, 
he  affectingly  remarked  on  one  occasion,  *  I  have  often  heard  that  sailors 
on  a  voyage  will  drink  "  friends  astern"  till  they  are  half-way  over,  then 
^*  friends  ahead  ;"  with  me  it  has  been  "  friends  ahead''  this  long 
time.' 

.  Few  men  have  had  more  friends,  and  no  wonder,  for  few  have  shown 
themselves  more  friendly  alike  to  high  and  low.  Of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
when  spending  an  evening  with  him  (the  Prince  had  modestly  assured  him 
that  he  should  hear  nothing  at  his  table  he  could  disapprove),  he  writes, 
^  Poor  fellow !  I  longed  to  have  a  private  half-hour  with  him ;  for  it  is 
sad  work.  Dinner  comes  on  table  at  six ;  at  nine  the  dinner  party  goes 
into  the  other  rooms,  in  one  of  which  is  music,  in  another  cards ;  and 
others,  in  a  long  gallery  160  feet  long,  walking  about  till  a  quarter  or 
half-past  twelve,  and  then,  on  the  Prince's  retiring,  all  of  us  depart. 
But  really  it  is  a  large  part  of  existence  from  six  to  half-past  twelve 
daily,  or  rather  nightly.'  We  would  like  to  take  a  peep  at  him,  as  he 
mixes  at  a  garden  party  given  by  his  friend  Thornton,  with  Mr. 
Macanlay,  and  Babington,  and  Lord  Teignmouth,  and  Hannah  More  and 
her  sister  Patty,  and  many  others,  giving  interest  and  sparkle  to  the 
topics,  grave  and  gay,  under  discussion,  till,  surprised  and  carried  off  by  a 
company  of  little  urchins  lying  in  wait  for  him,  he  would  finish  off  with  a 
romp  royal,  out-doing  the  gayest  of  them  all ;  or  in  his  own  house  in 
London,  which  used  to  be  thronged  with  all  kinds  of  visitors  on  all  kinds 
of  errands,  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  to  the  woolly-haired 
native  of  Africa,  when  all  were  welcomed,  all  were  listened  to,  all  were 
sympathized  with,  all  were  helped ;  but  space  forbids. 

TiU  far  on  in  life,  Wilberforce's  circumstances  had  been  easy,  and  his 
reaonrces  ample,  but  towards  the  close  reverses  overtook  him,  and  he  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune.  This,  however,  did  not  affect  his  happiness, 
his  Ufe  being  hid  with  Christ  in  God  beyond  the  reach  of  harm  ;  and  as 
he  recovered  from  an  illness  he  said,  ^  I  cannot  understand  why  my  life  is 
spared  so  long,  except  it  be  to  show  that  a  man  can  be  as  happy  without 
a  fortune  as  with  one.'  He  had  testified  in  many  ways  to  the  power  of 
true  religion ;  perhaps  this  was  a  way  which  would  tell  on  many  of  his 
fashionable  acquaintances  more  than  all  the  others.  How  many  of  them 
would  understand  it  ?    How  many  would  be  able  to  say  with  a  gay^fri^d 
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of  hiB  mother^s,  when  first  he  taeted  that  the  Lord  was  gracions,  and 
lifted  up  bis  testimony  to  the  great  fact  in  word  and  life,  ^  If  this  is  mad* 
ness,  I  hope  he  will  bite  ns  all '  ? 

He  had  testified  bj  his  life,  and  he  testified  bj  his  death.  His  last 
illness  continued  for  three  weeks,  and  during  all  that  time  he  seems  to 
have  rested  with  unwarering  constancy  on  the  mercy  of  Ood.  He  said 
he  had  nothing  to  urge  but  the  plea  of  the  poor  publican,  ^  Ood  be  merci- 
ful to  me  a  sinner.'  And  the  text  on  which  he  specially  dwelt  was,  ^  Be 
careful  for  nothing,  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with 
thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God ;  and  the  very 
Qod  of  peace  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus.* 
Before  his  death  the  bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  was  read  a  second 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  he  heard  of  it,  he  said,  ^  Thank 
Ood  that  I  should  have  lived  to  witness  a  day  in  which  England  is  willing 
to  give  twenty  millions  sterling  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.'  Two  days 
after  this,  on  the  29th  of  July  1838,  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
mmdter  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  Other 
monuments  besides  were  erected  ;  but  better  than  these,  and  more 
affecting  far,  the  most  of  the  people  in  the  West  Indies  went  into 
mourning  when  they  heard  of  his  death;  and,  best  of  all,  he  was  embalmed 
in  the  hearts  of  countless  thousands  whom  he  had  served  with  his  purse, 
his  tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  life.  I.  S. 


THE  LATE  REV.  DR  JOHN  TAYLOR. 

Ok  the  forenoon  of  Sabbath,  November  14,  a  special  service  was  con- 
ducted in  Momingside  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  who  was  an  elder  in  the  congregation.  At 
the  close  of  the  sermon,  which  had  for  its  subject  *  Christ  our  Peace ' 
(Eph.  ii.  14),  Dr.  Mair  spoke  as  follows: — ^I  cannot  dose  the  discourse 
this  morning  without  special  reference  to  the  lamented  decease  of  our 
much-honoured  elder  and  father.  Dr.  John  Taylor. 

As  you  are  aware,  he  was  called  away  to  his  rest  and  reward  some- 
what  unexpectedly  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  Oct.  30.  He  took  ill  when 
at  North  Berwick  in  the  month  of  August,  and  after  his  return  at  the 
close  of  the  month,  he  continued  for  the  most  part  confined  to  his  bed. 
The  form  which  his  infirmity  assumed  was  that  of  invincible  lethargy  and 
feebleness,  without  any  specially  developed  type  of  disease.  He  lay 
without  any  pain,  and  almost  without  any  discomfort,  was  able  to  see 
and  converse  with  his  friends,  and  delighted  to  do  so  m  his  brighter 
seasons.  On  the  Saturday  of  his  decease,  he  became  much  worse  in  the 
early  morning,  but  at  nine  o'clock  he  was  still  able  to  conduct  prayer  at 
family  worship.  The  lethargy  increased,  however,  during  the  day,  and 
his  last  articulate  words  were  to  lus  esteemed  friend.  Dr.  John  Brown, 
to  whom  he  said  at  parting,  ^  Peace  be  with  you.'  In  the  afternoon  and 
evening  he  continued  in  a  half-conscious  state,  and  between  eleven  and 
twelve  on  the  same  night  he  crossed  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and 
quietly  fell  asleep  without  a  single  groan  or  struggle.  His  death,  like 
his  life,  was  peace;  for  he  was  eminently  one  who  could  say,  ^Christ  is 
my  peaca' 

Dr.  Taylor  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Stow,  where  he  was  bom  at 
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the  farm  of  OTershiels  in  1801,  so  that  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year. 
His  father  was  a  most  excellent  man,  and  for  manj  jears  elder  and 
session-clerk  in  the  church  there.  Dr.  Tajlor  in  early  years  showed  the 
intellectnal  tendency  and  talent  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
after  reodving  his  preparatory  edacation  in  the  district,  he  entered 
Edmborgh  Uniyersity,  where  he  went  through  the  usual  Arts  curricalum, 
proTing  himself  a  distinguished  student  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  also  went  through  the  usaal  medical  classes,  aod 
graduated  as  M.D.  He  entered  the  Theological  Hall  at  Selkirk  in 
1819,  under  the  well-known  Professor  Lawson,  and  used  to  speak  of 
himself  pUyfully  as  being  ^  the  last  of  the  Romans,'  referriog  to  the  fact 
that  he  stood  last  in  the  last  list  of  Dr.  Lawson's  students.  He  com- 
pleted his  theological  course  under  Professor  Dick,  of  Glasgow,  was  duly 
licensed,  and  received  two  calls,  one  to  Lockerbie  and  one  to  Auchter- 
mndity.  The  Synod  decided  that  he  should  accept  Auchtermuchty,  and 
he  was  accordingly  ordained  there  August  15,  1827.  He  continued  as 
minister  in  that  district  for  about  twenty-five  years,  doing  important 
work  in  connection  with  the  Voluntary  controversy  tlu'ough  the  pulpit, 
the  platform,  and  the  press. 

He  received  a  call  from  the  Church  in  Canada  in  1852  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Toronto.  This  call  he  accepted,  and  he  removed 
to  this  new  and  honourable  field  of  labour  in  June  of  that  year.  While 
carrying  on  the  duties  of  a  Professor  at  Toronto,  he  succeeded  in  found- 
ing a  congregation  there,  which  is  now  among  the  most  influential  and 
flourishing  in  that  city.  In  the  year  1858  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  left  Canada  and  returned  to 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  that  province.  Some  time  after  his  return  home  he  received 
and  accepted  a  call  to  Busby,  and  was  inducted  April  2, 1863.  This 
charge  he  resigned  in  1872,  and  shortly  after,  he  retired  to  Edinburgh 
aod  settled  down  in  our  neighbourhood. 

Dr.  Taylor  joined  this  church  in  October  1874,  and  was  elected  and 
inducted  to  the  office  of  eldership  in  the  congregation  in  January  1875. 
He  was  thus  an  elder  in  the  church  for  upwards  of  five  years;  and  I  can 
bear  the  most  emphatic  testimony  to  the  assiduity  and  faithfulness  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office.  He  was  regular  in  his 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  session,  at  the  prayer  meeting,  and  his 
district  visitation.  And  now  he  rests  from  his  labours,  and  his  works  do 
foDow  hun. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  possessed  of  excellent  abilities,  which  had  been  highly 
eakivated,  and  would  have  enabled  him  to  take  a  still  higher  position  in 
the  Church  had  his  disposition  been  less  retiring.  He  had  a  vigorous, 
orderly,  and  logical  mind,  the  intellect  predominating  over  the  emotions 
and  imagination.  His  Christianity,  as  be  expressed  it  himself,  was  more 
ratellectual  than  emotional  This,  of  course,  gave  rise  to  a  calm  and 
steady  Christian  character  and  life,  one  of  those  which  wear  well  in  the 
world.  He  was  a  man  in  whom  the  power  of  conscience  was  strongly 
developed,  and  was  of  the  utmost  sensitiveness  where  right  and  wrong  or 
the  feelings  of  others  were  concerned.  I  cannot,  however,  do  better 
than  finish  with  the  following  brief  sketch  of  his  character  kindly  drawn 
up  by  a  hiead  (Dr.  J.  B.  Johnstone)  of  forty  years'  standing : — '  From 
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his  native  shyness,  Dr.  Taylor's  intellectual  and  moral  worth  was  not 
known  except  to  a  comparatively  limited  circle  of  intimate  friends.  He 
was  not  ambitions,  bnt  he  was  very  fastidious  in  his  literary  tastes  and 
habits.  In  consequence  of  this  he  did  not  publish  much,  and  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  what  he  did  publish  was  anonymous.  The  great 
characteristics  of  his  intellect  were  acuteness  and  strength.  He  was  never 
diverted  from  his  course  by  any  subordinate  topics  with  which  great 
questions  are  often  mixed  up.  He  was  settled  in  Auchtermuchty  at  a 
most  critical  period  of  our  history,  and  in  the  great  political  and  reli- 
gious questions  which  emerged  he  took  a  deep  interest,  and  proved  himself 
a  wise  counsellor  and  a  strong  standard-bearer.  He  cared  little  for 
schemes,  and  less  for  scheming.  Other  and  far  inferior  men  might  be 
better  at  drawing  up  a  motion,  but  few  could  equal  him  in  illustrating 
and  establishing  a  principle.  His  Voluntaryism  was  the  quiet,  thorough- 
going Voluntaryism  of  the  school  of  Dr.  Toung  of  Perth,  Dr.  Peter 
Davidson,  and  Andrew  Coventry  Dick. 

'  In  preaching,  Dr.  Taylor  rarely  did  himself,  his  audience,  or  his  subject 
justice.  He  had  little  fancy,  but  he  had  a  very  fertile  imagination, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Edwards,  Whately,  and  other  minds  of  that 
stamp,  was  used  in  the  invention  and  employment  of  instructive  analogi- 
cal illustrations.  Every  sermon  was  the  vidimus  of  a  treatise.  To  know 
him  at  his  best  was  to  hear  him  expounding  an  involved  paragraph  in 
Romans  or  Galatians,  and  to  watch  the  masterly  way  by  which,  in 
simple  and  homely  language,  he  presented  the  apostle's  argument.  As 
to^his  character  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian,  we  have  only  to  say  what 
might  be  anticipated  from  what  we  have  already  said,  that  there  was  no 
sham  and  very  little  noise.  It  is  known  that  in  bis  student  days  he  was 
the  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions,  and  all  his  life  through  he  truly 
and  quietly  walked  with  God.  Saving  faith,  the  belief  of  saving  truth, 
was  the  keynote  of  bis  theology,  and  the  spring  of  a  devout  and  holy  life.' 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 
This  young  and  happy  year  will  soon  grow  old. 

And  sadden  as  the  hurrying  days  go  by ; 
Angel  of  snowy  breast  and  wing  of  gold, 

'Twill  wither  all  too  soon,  and  droop,  and  die  ; — 
We  list  to  hear  the  message  from  the  sky, 
When  lo !  the  story  is  already  told, 
And  on  our  lagging  lips  there  rests  a  mournful  spell. 
We  mean  to  welcome,  and  we  say  a  long  farewell  I 

Ood  of  my  life  !  not  so,  not  so  with  me  I 

I  grow  not  old,  but  I  grow  young  again. 
My  youth  returns  as  I  draw  nearer  Thee, 
Thrice-blessed  Hope  of  frail  and  guilty  men ! 
Old  Time,  my  foe,  I  go  far  past  thy  ken. 
And  from  thy  vn-inkled  finger  I  am  free^ 
Cloud  not  the  young  dawn  in  my  heart  with  empty  fears, 
I  walk,  unhurt,  the  wilderness  of  wasting  years  1 
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Me,  born  of  God,  the  lovely  angels  bring 

Back  to  the  child's  true  home  of  long  ago ; 
And  now  there  lies  in  every  common  thing 
The  full  fresh  joy  that  only  children  know, 
And  the  Great  Father  only  can  bestow ! 
Mine  are  the  snowy  breast  and  golden  wing, 
Not  thine,  to  whom  adieu  ere  yet  thou  hast  been  here, 
TboQ  brief  sad  angel  of  the  new  and  waning  year ! 

Bbeeze  Hill,  Bootle.  Thomas  Dunlop. 


Ring,  ring  the  bells  !  for  a  new  year  is  bom ; 
Flii^  by  the  sorrows  the  old  year  hath  bom ; 
Drown  in  glad  music  those  funeral  knells, — 
The  new  year  I  the  new  year  !  ring,  ring  the  bells  ! 

Ring,  ring  the  bells  I  for  again  and  again 
Filling  the  pauses  are  wailings  of  pain ; 
Old  year  is  dead,  and  the  knells  and  the  chimes 
Are  tolling,  and  pealing,  alternating  time& 

Rmg,  ring  the  bells !  for  glad  echoes  I  hear, — 
Christmas's  carols  still  ring  in  my  ear, — 
Songs  that  the  angels  sang  first  on  that  mom 
Immanuel  Jesus  a  baby  was  bora. 

Ring  then  the  glad  bells,  and  the  young  year  greet ; 
Pure  yet  are  the  prints  of  his  hurrying  feet ; 
Bright  hope  and  love  are  the  gifts  that  he  flings 
In  feathery  flakes  from  his  snow-white  wings. 
Carlton  Villa. 


BABELS. 

^  I  HAVE  set  my  heart  on  the  erection  of  my  Babels — on  the  establishment 
of  at  least  two  great  objects,  which,  however  right  in  themselves,  become 
the  mere  idols  of  a  fond  and  proud  imagination,  in  as  far  as  they  are  not 
prosecuted  with  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon  God,  and  a  supreme  desire 
after  His  glory.  These  two  objects  are  the  deliverance  of  our  empire  from 
pauperism,  and  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  machinery  for  the  Christiau 
and  general  instruction  of  our  whole  population.  I  am  sure  that,  in  the 
advancement  of  these,  I  have  not  taken  God  with  me,  and  have  trusted  more 
to  my  own  arguments  and  combinations  among  my  fellows  than  to  prayers. 
There  has  been  no  confounding  of  tongues  to  prevent  a  common  under- 
standing, so  indispensable  to  that  co-operation  without  which  there  can  be 
no  success ;  but  without  this  miracle  my  views  have  been  marvellously 
impeded  by  a  diversity  of  opinions  as  great  as  if  it  had  been  brought  in  by 
a  diversity  of  language.  The  barrier  in  the  way  of  access  to  other  men's 
minds  has  been  as  obstinate  and  unyielding  as  if  I  had  spoken  to  them  in 
a  foreign  speech ;  and  though  I  cannot  resign  my  convictions,  I  must  noiv 
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— and  surely  it  is  good  to  be  so  taught — I  mast  now,  under  an  experi- 
mental sense  o!  mj  own  helplessness,  acknowledge  with  all  humility, 
yet  with  hope  in  the  efficacy  of  a  blessing  from  on  high,  still  in  reserve 
for  the  day  of  Ood's  own  appointed  time,  that  except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  the  builders  build  in  vain.  In  Thine  own  good  time,  Abnighty 
Father,  regenerate  the  earth,  and  gather  the  people  into  one  happy, 
harmonious,  and  righteous  family/ — Dr,  Chalmers*  HorcB  Sahbatica. 

TESTING  ANCHORS. 

Along  the  line  of  rail  by  which  I  often  travel,  my  eye  has  frequently 
been  arrested  by  a  few  words  written  in  large  letters  on  the  outside  of 
a  long  shed,  ^  House  for  testing  anchors.'  It  is  one  of  several  similar 
buildings  which  have  been  established  by  the  Oovemment,  to  which 
anchors  cast  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  chains  forged  to  hold 
them,  are  taken,  to  be  tested  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  other  means, 
before  they  are  allowed  to  be  used  for  vessels.  After  a  very  careful 
trial,  a  certificate  is  given  with  them,  declaring  them  to  be  in  all 
respects  fit  for  use.  In  this  way  much  danger  is  avoided.  Anchors 
and  chains  which  have  a  flaw,  are  discovered  before  the  time  when 
the  safety  of  the  crew  might  depend  upon  their  holding  fast.  Many 
valuable  ships  are  consequently  saved  from  being  wrecked;  and  the 
lives  of  sailors  and  passengers  are  preserved. 

A  lesson  is  brought  to  us  from  this  needful  practice  by  applying  its 
principle  to  the  Christian's  hope — ^the  hope  of  soul-safety  on  earth,  and 
of  eternal  life,  with  all  thai  these  words  include,  in  heaven.  This  hope 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  because,  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  it  holds  fast  and-  keeps  the  soul  in  peace  and  security.  And 
as  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  test  anchors,  so,  too,  is  it  wise  for  men  to  try 
their  hope  of  what  sort  it  is.  Is  it  firm  and  strong  1  Is  it  one  we  can 
rely  upon?  Is  it  one  that  can  bear  any  strain  that  may  be  put  upon  it, 
and  that  will  be  quite  safe  when  most  it  is  needed  ? 

Reader,  be  honest  with  yourself.  Be  willing  to  know  your  true 
condition;  examine  and  prove  this  by  the  light  of  God's  Word. — 
Selected. 


THE  TWO  BROTHERS. 

BY  ROBERT  RTCHARDSON,  AUTHOR  OF  '  BENEATH  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS,' 
^ALMOST  A  HERO,'    *  PHIl'S   CHAMPION,'   ETC. 

Part  IV. 

All  this  time  Mary  Farquhar  was  casting  about  in  her  mind  how  her 
two  proUges — for  as  such  she  now  regarded  Mick  and  Nat — might 
be  permanently  benefited — how  they  might  be  removed  from  their 
present  mode  of  life,  and  placed  in  the  way  of  earning  thdr  living  in 
some  more  reputable  fashion.  Nat  would  soon  be  able  to  leave  the 
hospital,  and  by  and  by  would  be  fit  for  some  kind  of  work.  Mary 
Farquhar  was  not  satisfied  in  ministering  to  Nat's  present  needs ;  she  was 
exercised  about  the  future  lot  of  him  and  Mick. 
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One  of  Mr.  Farqahar's  most  intimate  friends  was  Mr.  James  Frankland, 
Hugh's  father ;  indeed,  I  believe  a  bond  of  relationship  existed  between 
the  two  of  that  remote  kind  which  it  requires  the  snbtle  Scottish  sense  of 
kinship  to  appreciate.  At  any  rate,  a  strong  and  cordial  friendship 
existed  between  the  two  families. 

One  afternoon  Mary  Farquhar  set  out  for  the  Franklands'  honse — 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  her  own  home — with  an  express 
porpose  in  her  mind.  ^  I  have  come  to  stay  to  dinner,'  she  said,  as  she 
took  off  her  hat  and  jacket  in  Kate  Frankland's  room. 

•That's  right,  dear.  IVe  been  wishing  for  days  back  that  you  would 
come  and  stay  the  evening  with  n&  I  want  to  try  that  new  duet  with 
yon.    I  thought  this  very  day  of  sending  yon  a  post  card.' 

*  Yes,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  play  it  over  with  you,  Kate ;  bnt  business 
first,  you  know  the  rest.  I've  come  principally  on  a  matter  of  business 
with  your  father ;  perhaps  you  think  I've  very  tittle  to  do  with  business.' 

'Wouldn't  like  to  say  what  girls  mightn't  take  to  now-a-days/ 
replied  Kate,  laughing.  ^  Perhaps  you  have  become  secretary  to  some 
society  connected  with  women's  rights,  Mary ;  or  you  are  going  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  school  board,  and  want  to  consult  papa  as  to  your 
chances  of  election.  Or  is  it  that  you  wish  to  invest  some  money, — ^I 
know  yon  have  a  little  private  store  of  your  own, — and  would  like  to  have 
papa's  advice?' 

^  None  of  your  guesses  quite  hit  the  gold,  Kate,'  said  Mary,  smiling, 
•  bnt  I'm  not  going  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  just  at  present.  It's  rather 
a  long  story,  and  you  must  exercise  your  patience  until  I  unfold  it  in  full 
conclave  at  dinner.' 

*  What  an  important  sound  it  has,  dear !    I  am  really  curious/ 

^  You  will  find  it  a  simple  enough  matter  after  all,  Kate,  though  it 
may  need  some  talk  and  thought  before  it  can  be  settled.' 

The  two  girls  now  rejoined  Mrs.  Frankland  and  Hugh  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

At  dinner  Mary  related  in  detail  the  story  of  Mick  and  Nat  O'Keefe, 
to  which  the  Franklands  tistened  to  the  close  with  few  interruptions. 
Bnt  towards  the  end  of  her  nurative  a  quickened  look  of  intelligence  and 
interest  was  observable  in  Hugh's  face.  His  sofa  was  always  wheeled 
close  to  the  table  at  dinner-time,  for  sitting  upright  in  a  chair  still  wearied 
him.     When  Mary  Farquhar  had  ceased  speaking,  Hugh  at  once  said : 

*  How  curious !  I  do  believe,  mother,  those  are  the  two  boys  who  were 
performing  before  the  window  one  afternoon  some  weeks  ago — don't  you 
remember?  Everything  in  Mary's  description  corresponds.  The  mother 
is  a  stout,  rather  coarse-looking  woman,  isn't  she,  Mary  ? ' 

*  Yes.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  O'Keefe  only  once,  but  she  is  undoubtedly 
stout,  and  can  hardly  be  called  refined-looking,'  said  Mary  Farquhar. 

*  I  remember  the  people  now  you  recall  them  to  me,  Hugh,  though 
I  won't  say  the  circumstance  has  quite  passed  out  of  my  mind,'  said  Mrs. 
Frankland. 

*  You  see,  mother,  you  and  Kate  have  many  more  things  to  occupy 
yon  than  I  have  at  present,  so  probably  a  small  thing  remains  longer  in 
my  memory.    I  have  thought  several  times  of  that  tittle  dancing  boy.' 

"^  Yes,  I  remember  him  now  too,  and  how  we  all  thought  he  looked  so 
tired,' said  Kate.  ogtzedbyGoOglc 
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^  Well,  Mary,  as  to  yoar  wish  that  the  two  boys  shoald  be  pat  upon  some 
way  of  doing  honestly  for  themselves,  have  yon  any  ideas  yonrself  npon 
the  point  ? '  said  Mr.  Frankland. 

^That  is  jnst  what  I  wish  to  consult  yon  abont,  Mr.  Frankland. 
Neither  papa  nor  mamma,  nor  myself,  have  yet  been  able  to  hit  upon  any 
plan  which  we  think  quite  practicable.' 

*  Will  the  mother  be  any  obstacle  ? '  said  Mrs.  Frankland. 

<  She  may  prove  a  bit  of  a  Tartar ;  she  had  rather  a  bold,  vixenish 
look,  if  I  remember,'  said  Kate. 

^  We  must  try  to  manage  Mrs.  O'Eeefe  by  a  jndicions  mixture  of  firm- 
ness and  policy.' 

^  The  gentle  in  manner  and  the  determined  in  action,  as  the  old  Latins 
used  to  put  it,  eh,  Kate? '  said  Mr.  Frankland. 

'  No  doubt  we  shall  have  to  use  determination  with  Mrs.  O'Keef e  if  she 
will  not  listen  to  reason,  but  I  am  in  hope  that  she  will.' 

*•  Tou  must  try  plenty  of  her  country's  weapon  in  argument,  Mary — 
blarney — ^before  you  resort  to  the  other  alternative,'  said  Hugh. 

^  Well,  Mary,  this  is  all  I  can  promise  at  present,'  said  Mr.  Frankland, 
'  and  I  know  you  don't  expect  me  to  have  a  plan  cut  and  dry  for  you  at  a 
moment's  notice.  If  you  come  again  the  day  after  to-morrow,  say,  I  shall 
think  over  the  matter  meanwhile,  and  propose  something  then.  And  how 
would  it  do  if  you  brought  Mick  with  you,  and  we  took  him  into  our 
counsels  ? ' 

'  I  shall  do  that  very  willingly ;  I  daresay  Mick  could  come  some  time 
during  the  evening.' 

^  Very  well,  then,  let  it  be  so.  And  now  I  suppose  the  subject  has  been 
ventilated,  to  use  that  charming  newspaper  phrase,  as  much  as  it  is  capable 
of  being  by  us,  for  the  present  at  least.' 

On  the  day  appointed,  Mary  Farquhar  arrived  at  the  Franklands'  house, 
bringing  Mick  O'Keefe  with  her.  Mick  had  done  his  very  best,  poor  boy,  to 
make  himself  presentable.  He  could  not  do  much  himself  towards  render- 
ing his  ragged  garments  less  ragged  and  piecemeal,  and  it  had  never 
entered  into  his  head  to  ask  his  mother  to  patch  or  dam  them.  Such 
supervision  of  her  children's  outer  man  had  never  been  deemed  by  Mrs. 
O'Keefe  to  fall  within  her  sphere  of  maternal  duties.  But  Mick  had  at 
least  made  himself  look  clean.  It  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
make  his  hands  appear  anything  but  dark,  rough,  and  weather-stained, 
but  his  face  shone  with  a  brilliancy  that  showed  that  it  was  still  capable 
of  a  high  degree  of  polish. 

Mick  was  first  taken  to  (he  kitchen,  and  there  supplied  with  a  plentiful 
tea,  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  feeling  of  shyness  he 
was  experiencing,  he  did  good  justice.  Then  he  asomded  to  the  dim'ng- 
room,  much  fortified  and  assured  by  the  good  fare  of  which  he  had 
partaken,  the  frequent  and  natural  effect  of  a  generous  meal  upon  a 
hungry  mortal — man  or  boy.  Mick  now  felt  competent  to  answer  any 
question  of  a  practical,  everyday  sort  that  might  be  put  to  him.  Miss 
Farquhar  took  the  boy  by  the  hand  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Frankland  shook  hands  with  him. 

^  Well,  Mick,  my  lad,'  the  latter  b^an  in  a  frank,  kindly  voice,  '  this 
young  lady  and  I  have  jnst  been  setting  a  plan  between  us  of  which  we 
want  your  approval — we  want  to  know  what  yon  think  of  it^that  is.    1 
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have  a  house  in  the  country  some  twenty  miles  from  here,  you  must  know, 
and  at  the  gate  of  the  house  there  is  a  lodge.    You  know  what  that  is  ? ' 

'  Ay,  sir,  a  bit  roond  house  maistly,  wi'  creepers  growing  ower  it,  an' 
a  man  rins  out  by  the  same  token,  an'  opens  the  gate  tae  the  carriage 
folk/ 

^  Right,  Mick, — a  portrait  in  a  sentence.  Yes,  Mick,  a  man  is  always 
in  the  Httle  house  ready  to  open  the  gate ;  but  it  needn't  necessarily  be  a 
man,  you  know.    A  woman  will  do  just  as  welL' 

'  Ay,  I  ken  that,  sir.' 

*  Well,  we  require  a  lodge-keeper  at  this  very  time.  We  are  all  going 
ioto  the  country  soon,  and  there  will  need  to  be  some  one  always  in  the 
lodge.  Our  present  lodge-keeper — who  is  a  woman — is  leaving  us. 
Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this,  do  you  think  your  mother  would 
give  up  her  present  business  and  take  the  post  of  lodge-keeper  ? ' 

The  proposal  came  upon  Mick,  as  may  be  imagined,  with  a  great  sur- 
prise, and  he  did  not  immediately  answer.  But  he  was  a  boy  whose 
thoughts  worked  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  his  wonder  as  to  be  able  to  answer  somewhat  slowly : 

*'  Faix,  sir,  I  couldna  just  say  for  certain,  but  I  think  she  wad,  more  by 
token  that  business  has  been  awf  u'  dull  this  lang  time,  ye  ken.  Mither's 
rale  clever  forbye,  an'  gin  she  once  set  her  mind  till  kapin'  a  lodge,  I  go 
bail  sbe'd  do  it  as  weel's  the  lave  o'  folk.' 

*Well,  Mick,  do  you  think  you  can  manage  the  matter  with  your 
mother  ? ' 

*  ril  thry,  sir;  but  perhaps  Miss  Farquhar  would  say  a  word  wid  mither 
too.* 

*  Yes,  Mick,  I  intend  to  see  her,  and  I'll  do  my  best.' 

^  An'  what  am  I  to  do,  sb,  an'  Nat  ?  Nat  11  soon  be  up  an'  about  agin 
noo.' 

'  We've  thought  of  that  too,  Mick.  I  thought  you  might  make  your-^ 
self  very  useful  in  helping  in  the  garden,  and  by  and  by  you  might  turn 
out  a  first-rate  gardener,  and  make  good  wages.  How  would  you  like 
that?' 

'  Ye're  awfu'kindy  sir,'  said  Mick,  beginning  to  feel  almost  embarrassed 
by  the  wide  vista  of  prosperity  that  had  so  suddenly  opened  out  before 
him.  ^  It'll  suit  me  fine.  I'll  just  tak'  till  the  gardening  uncommon 
after  a  bit,  gin  ony  one  will  be  sae  gnid  as  to  teach  me  things.  An'  I'm 
fine  and  hardy,  ye  ken ;  I  can  stan'  a  heap  o'  hard  work  an'  knockin' 
about.  Mither  may  ding  my  held  agin  the  wa',  an'  I  dinna  mind  by  the 
same  token — I'm  that  tough,  ye  ken.' 

*  All  the  same  I  hope  your  mother  won't  think  it  necessary  to  test  your 
hardiness  in  that  way  much  oftener,  Mick,'  said  Mr.  Frankland  as  they 
were  all  laughing. 

^  I  hope  not,  sir.  If  s  whan  times  are  hardest  wi'  us,  and  mither's  more 
pit  about  than  ordinar'  that  she  does  that ;  an'  times  11  no  be  hard  wi'  us 
nae  mair,  noo,  I  go  bail.    An'  about  Nat,  sir — ^whatll  he  dae  ? ' 

*  Well,  Mick,  I  think  we'll  give  Nat  a  little  more  schooling  first,  and 
after  that  I  daresay  we'll  find  something  suitable  for  him  to  do.' 

*  That'll  suit  Nat  fine,  sir.  He's  mortbal  cliver  wid  his  held — fleams  his 
lessons  for  the  Sunday  school  as  quick  agen  as  me.' 

'  Well  then,  Mick,  everything  is  arranged  so  far.    Miss  Farquhar  will 
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come  and  seeyonr  mother  to-morrow  eyening  and  talk  this  matter  over 
with  her.' 

Mick  again,  in  rough  bat  g^nine  fashion,  expressed  his  thanks,  gave  a 
series  of  ducks  and  bobs  as  he  backed  out  of  the  room,  and  so  withdrew. 

Miss  Farqnhar  had  less  difficulty  in  persuading  Mrs.  O'Keefe  to  fall  in 
with  the  plan  that  had  been  devised  for  her  children's  and  her  own  benefit 
than  she  had  anticipated.  Mrs.  O  Keefe  was  by  no  means  so  wedded  to 
her  present  mode  of  life  as  Mary  somehow  imagined.  Mary  had  thought 
that  perhaps  these  Bohemians  of  society,  accustomed  to  a  free  wandering 
unfettered  Ufe,  were  slow  to  abandon  it  for  a  less  precarious  but  more 
couTentional  and  responsible  one. 

But  Mrs.  O'Keefe  was  really  a  shrewd  and  practical  woman.  She  at 
once  saw  the  advantages  of  the  life  that  was  now  offered  her,  its  greater 
ease  and  comfort — ^food  and  clothing  and  house-room  assured,  with  no 
overflow  of  work  in  return.  Her  rough  and  hap-hazard  existence  had  by 
no  means  rendered  her  insensible  to  the  comfortable  things  of  life,  and 
familiarity  with  weariness  and  sometimes  with  hunger,  though  it  may 
have  rendered  her  in  a  measure  indifferent  to  these  hardships,  had  hardly 
made  her  enamoured  of  them. 

She  was  very  civil  to  Miss  Farqnhar,  and  fell  in  with  all  Mary's 
suggestions  with  little  dissent  She  was,  indeed,  much  softened  by  the 
madfest  desire  which  her  new  friends  and  patrons  were  showing  to  help 
and  befriend  her. 

'  Fm  poor  at  thanks.  Miss, — ^I've  not  had  much  chance  av'  practice  in 
that  way, — ^but  I  do  thank  ye  from  the  bottom  o'  me  heart.  I've  had 
a  sore  battle  wid  the  world,  Miss,  all  me  days ;  an'  hardship  roughens  an' 
hardens  the  most  o'  people.  But  the  tide's  turnin'  in  my  favour  now,  an* 
maybe  Fll  be  none  the  worse  woman  for  it    Anyways,  I'll  thry  me  best' 

It  was  a  glad  day  truly  for  Mick  and  Nat,  that  first  one  in  their  new 
home — a  bright,  sunshiny  day  in  early  summer,  when  the  woods  were  in 
their  fresh  soft  green,  and  the  song  of  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird  thrilled 
from  every  tree  and  thicket  The  two  boys  were  delighted  with  the  little 
lodge  house,  which  indeed  seemed  to  them  like  a  palace ;  delighted  with 
all  its  surroundings — the  large  garden  and  park,  and  the  fields  and  the 
woods  beyond ;  dumb  almost  with  delight  at  everything — the  contrast 
between  their  new  home  and  the  old  one  was  almost  more  than  they  could 
at  once  realize. 

The  Franklands  had  been  occupying  the  house  for  some  days,  and 
Mary  Farqnhar  was  with  them  on  a  visit  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  the  O'Keefes  arrived,  she  walked  down  to  the  lodge  to  see  them. 

'  We'll  all  be  as  happy  here  as  the  birds  in  the  trees  beyant,  Miss,'  said 
Mrs.  0*Keef e.  '  111  be  a  better  mother  to  the  children  from  this,  Miss,  an' 
ril  keep  steady  from  the  dhrink.  I  wor  never  a  drunkard,  ye  under- 
stand. Miss.' 

^  God  is  dealing  kindly  with  you  now,  Mrs.  O'Eeefe.  It  would  be  the 
veriest  ingratitude  not  to  feel  thankful  and  grateful  to  Him  in  return,  and 
to  try  one's  best  to  live  such  a  life  as  it  must  please  Him  to  see,  would 
it  not?' 

*  Troth  an'  it  would,  Miss^  an'  Til  do  my  best  to  keep  your  words  in 
mind.  It's  hard  work  not  to  forget  there's  a  God  at  all  in  a  poor 
tramper's  life,  on  the  street  from  week's  end  to  week's  end,>an'  that  tired 
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on  the  Sanday  sometimes  that  yez  can  think  only  av*  sleepin'.  Bnt  now, 
with  God's  help,  I'll  thry  and  do  me  duty  both  by  Him,  and  by  thim  as 
has  stretched  oat  a  helping  hand  to  me  childer  an'  me.' 

^Nae  mair  deoefvin'  and  leeing  now,  Miss,'  exclaimed  Mick  in  a  voice 
approaching  to  exaltation.  ^  Fair,  honest  work  for  mither  and  me,  and 
Nat  too  by  and  by.  Nat  an'  me  dinna  forget  who  to  ihaxk  in  oar  prayers 
nicht  an'  momin'.  Miss ;  by  the  same  token  we  jist  slip  in  yonr  name 
whiles,  if  ye'll  no'  be  offended.  Bare,  there's  nae  wrong  in  tiiiat,  is  there? 
And  Kat'U  soon  get  strong  an'  hearty  now.  He  can  hirple  aboot  fine 
a'ready,  an'  ye  see  he's  getting  red  and  qnite  hearty  in  the  cheeks.' 

'I  whiles  think  a'  oar  fortane's  come  aboot  throagh  Mick,'  said  Nat 
serioasly.  ^  He  woaldna  tell  a  lee,  ye  ken.  Miss,  not  thoagh  mither  dinged 
him  ever  so.  Mick  minded  what  ye  sae  often  told  as  in  the  Sanday 
school.  Miss.  Ye  aye  said  that  God  saw  as  everywhere,  aa'  at  all  times,  an' 
was  sair  pit  aboot  when  we  did  wrang.  An'  sae  Mick  woaldna  go  on 
tellin'  a  lee;  an'  noo  mither'll  nae  ding  him  for  that  or  onything  else  ony 
mair.' 

^There's  no  need  for  yoar  giving  ap  yoar  fiddle  altogether,  now 
that  yon  don't  need  to  play  for  a  living,  Mick,'  said  Miss  Farqahar. 

'I  hae  nae  thocht  o'  doin'  that,  Miss.  I'm  rale  fond  av  me  fiddle,  ye 
ken ;  an'  I  mean  to  mak'  mysel'  a  fine  player  if  I  can ;  I'll  hae  heaps  o' 
ehances  o'  practising  noo,  an'  mebbe  I'll  some  day  play  weel  enoagh  that 
the  folks  at  the  hoose  '11  like  tae  hae  me  ap  tae  gae  them  a  tane ;  an'  it's 
proad  m  be,  sore,  whea  that  same  happens.' 


Mexobials  of  Tns  Rev.  Db.  Hamilton  MagGill,  Foreign  Mission  Secretary 
to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Edinburgh:  Andrew EUiot.  1880. 
These  memorials  consist  of  the  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  connec- 
tion with  Dr.  MacGill's  death,  and  a  sketch  of  Dr.  MacGiirs  character.  There 
are  also  given  the  last  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  MacGill,  an  account  of  his 
work  aa  Home  and  Foreign  Secretary,  a  sketch  by  Dr.  George  Jeffrey,  and  a 
few  extracts  from  letters  of  friends.  'The  volume,  which  is  tastefully  got  up, 
and  is  enridied  with  an  excellent  likeness  of  Dr.  MacGiU,  presents  an  attractive 
appearance,  and  will  be  warmly  welcomed  and  cordially  appreciated  in  the 
arele  for  which  it  is  more  specially  intended,  and  it  is  a  wide  one — that, 
namely,  of  Dr.  MacGill^s  friends. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  and  now  to  speak  of  Dr.  MacGill  personally.  A  warm 
and  worthy  tribute  was  paid  to  him  in  these  pages  at-the  time  of  his  decease, 
and  the  readers  of  this  volume  will  find  sketches  alike  graphic  and  interestinfi^ 
from  the  pens  of  his  Ufe-long  and  warmly-attached  friends  Drs.  Thomson  and 
Jeffrey.  Dr.  MacGill  was  a  man  of  great  native  talent  and  high  accomplish- 
ments, and  he  devoted  himself  to  his  work — first  as  a  minister  and  then  as  a 
mission  secretary — with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  sermon  which  is  here 
given,  and  which,  as  being  the  last  he  delivered,  has  touchiog  associations, 
proves  that  he  was  a  preacher  of  great  earnestness  and  eloquence,  striving 
with  his  whole  heart  to  set  forth  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  and  benefit 
immortal  souls.  We  may  mention  that  the  little  volume  also  contdns  several 
passages  from  addresses  which  he  delivered  on  mission  work  to  the  students  of 
oar  mil,  and  these  show  how  much  he  himself  had  that  work  at  heart,  and 
how  deeply  anxious  he  was  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  secure  the  services  of 
the  rising  ministry  in  the  great  and  glorious  enterprise  of  the  world's  conversion. 
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The  Gibls  of  Fairtlee.    By  LEmcE  Lee,  Author  of  ^  Sannysijle  School.^ 

Ediaburgb :  OUpluuit,  Andenon,  A  Feirier,  lata  WUliAm  OUpbant  &  Co.    1881. 

Tms  is  a  story  of  girl  school  life,  and  is  admirably  fitted  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies and  minister  to  the  edification  of  young  ladies  in  their  teens.  In  MarLi 
MoriBon  they  wfll  see  the  hatefnlness  and  hurtfulness  of  selfishness  and  deceit, 
while  in  Lucy  Lee  they  will  see  how  unselfishness  and  rectitude  bring  in  the 
end  their  own  reward.  Intermingled  with  the  story  of  school  life  is  an  account •* 
of  gipsy  life,  in  which  is  shown  the  power  of  kindness  and  the  blessed  influence 
exerted  by  the  Word  of  Grod.  Incidentally,  too,  it  is  well  brought  out  that 
punishment  in  tiie  wa^  of  imprisoning  boys  of  tender  age  is  most  hurtful — 
this  part  of  the  tale  bemg  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  many  wha 
at  the  present  time  are  sorely  exercised  about  juvenile  offenders. 

The  story  altogether  has  our  heartiest  commendation;  it  is  written  with 
graphic  power,  and  its  extensive  circulation  cannot  but  exert  an  elevating 
influence. 

The  ChrUtian  is  a  periodical  which  has  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of 
an  earnest  and  activeh*  benevolent  religious  life.  In  seeking  to  secure  thia 
object,  it  ^ves  much  information  regarding  religious  efforts  in  various  directions, 
and  contains  short  but  fervently  written  papers  on  religious  themes.  It  breathes 
tiie  spirit  of  the  revival  movement  with  which  the  names  of  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey  are  associated,  and  has  been  largely  influenced  by  that  movement 

The  Jamaica  Almanac  for  1881  contains  for  its  central  piece  the  Gladstone 
family  entering  the  chunm  at  Hawarden.  Besides  what  is  usually  found  in 
an  almanac,  it  has  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the  International  Series  of  Sabbath- 
school  Lessons,  and  passages  of  Scripture  for  each  day  in  the  year.  It  has  alaa 
representations  of  scenes  in  Jamaica,  and  information  of  a  kind  specially  fitted 
to  be  of  use  and  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  island. 

Norman  Vallery  ;  or,  How  to  Overcome  Evil  with  Good.    By  Wiluam  H.  G. 

Kingston. 
Gems  from  Great  Authors  ;  or,  The  Philosonhy  of  Beading  and  Thmking. 

Selected  by  John  Tillotson,  Author  of  *  Our  Untitied  Nobility,*  *  Great 

Adventures.' 
LnTLE  Bullets  from  Batala.    By  A.L.O.E. 

London  and  £dinbargb :  Gall  A  Inglis. 

'  Normak  Yallert  '  is  a  story  for  children ;  it  is  one  which  enchains  their  atten- 
tion, and  cannot  but  do  them  good.  Norman  is  a  selfish  littie  fellow,  and  this 
owing  not  so  much  to  exceptional  depravi^  of  nature  as  foolish  parental  train* 
ing.  In  the  end,  however,  by  the  discipline  of  suffering,  and  the  benign 
influence  of  a  most  amiable  and  self-denying  sister,  he  renounces  his  abominable 
and  shameless  regard  for  self  alone,  and  wslks  in  unselfish  and  virtuous  ways. 

Oems  from  Great  Authors  consists  of  extracts  from  well-known  writers, 
such  as  Burke,  Dryden,  Bacon,  Gk)ldsmith,  etc.  They  are  chiefly  of  an  ethical 
character,  and  are  fitted,  by  reason  of  the  excellence  of  the  sentiment,  to  inspire 
as  well  as  to  please  oil  account  of  the  power  and  beauty  with  which  the  senti- 
ment is  set  forth.  The  book  itself  is  so  beautifully  got  up  as  to  be  well  entitied 
to  be  called  a  *  gem.' 

Little  Bullets  from  Batala  is  from  the  well-known  pen  of  A.L.O.E.  Youth- 
ful English  readers  have  read  and  enjoyed  many  stories  l^  tiiis  fertile  and  gifted 
writer.  For  more  than  three  years  she  has  been  in  India,  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  seeking  to  help  in  the  evangeUzation  of  that  wonderf lU  country.  In 
order  to  this  she  has  stirred  up  the  gift  that  is  in  her,  and  written  several 
stories  in  an  allegorical  form,  which  is  specially  suited  to  find  favour  with 
Orientals.  These  have  been  lately  circulatea  at  a  cheap  rate  in  India,  and  have 
been  collected  in  the  pretty  volume  before  us  for  the  delectation  of  the  young 
in  her  own  Land.  The  voung  in  all  lands  are  essentially  '  of  imagination  all 
compact ;'  and  these  tales,  which  have  met  with  such  aoceptan^  amongst  the 
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•«childi€in  of  ^  Saimy  In^,'  Avill  be  sure  to  interest  the  same  class  in  our  own 
xnore  ptosaic  country. 

The  Publications  of  the  London  Sunday  School  Union. 
For  Christmas  1880. 
There  lies  before  us  a  number  of  publications  just  issued  by  the  Sunday  School 
Union.    They  are  varied  and  excellent — all  of  them  in  different  ways  well 
fitted  to  be  useful.    They  are  also  attractively  got  up,  and  profusely  illus* 
trated. 

Excehior,  or  Helps  to  Progress  (VoL  ii.),  is  meant  more  especially  for  young 
men  and  women,  and  contains  much  information  of  a  scientific,  historical,  and 
biblical  kind  which  cannot  but  be  both  interesting  and  hek)ful. 

The  Age  of  the  Great  Patriarchs  (VoL  ii.),  by  Robebt  Luck,  M.A.,  gives  an 
.  account  of  the  patriarchs  from  Abraham  to  Jacob,  besides  a  clear  rehearsal  of 
their  lives  as  narrated  in  Scripture.  There  are  many  notes  explanatory  of  points 
of  special  interest  and  difficulty,  which  make  the  work  one  of  much  value. 

A  Popular  Handbook  of  Christian  Evidences.      By  John  Kennedy,  M.A., 
D.D.     br.  Kennedy  is  well  known  to  have  made  this  subject  his  special 
.  study ;  and  in  the  little  volume  before  us,  the  evidences  for  our  holy  faith  are 
.«et  forth  succinctly,  clearly,  and  with  convincing  power. 

Caught  in  the  Toils:  a  Story  of  a  Convent  School.  By  Emma  Lesue.  This 
Linay  be  called  a  story  for  the  times.  Homanism  is  making  its  way  very  craftily 
Amongst  us,  and  this  story  shows  how  cunningly  it  adapts  itself  to  secure  its 
ends. 

The  Boy  tcho  Sailed  with  BUtkeyand  t/<e  Orphans.  By  Willl/lm  H.  G. 
Kingston.  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  tale;  it  was  the  last  that 
came  from  the  pen  of  its  gifted  author.  Mr.  Kingston  had  quite  an  exceptional 
gift  of  writing  for  the  young,  as  the  great  popularity  of  his  many  books 
.abundantly  proves.  This  tale  deals  with  the  stirring  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  is  full  of  adventure ;  its  recital  of  battles  by  sea,  and  the  carnage 
consequent  thereon,  is  quite  enthralling  in  its  interest  for  the  youthful  mind. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  its  dark  side,  and  this  is  faithfully  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Kingston,  who  never  fails  to  inculcate  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  is  that  of 
peace,  even  amidst  his  most  martial  adventures. 

Dick  Whittingtony  On  the  Thresliold,  No  other  Name,  The  Ark  in  tlie  Home, 
are  New  Year's  addresses  sp^nally  meant  for  the  young,  in  which  seasonable 
instruction  is  conveyed  in  an  interesting  manner. 

Forget  not  all  His  Benefits  is  a  chromo-lithoffraph  of  an  attractive  kind  for 
sending  amongst  friends  with  the  kind  wishes  of  the  season. 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher^s  Class  Requisites  contains  a  calendar  list  of 
lessons,  ruled  pages  for  mentioning  the  attendance  of  sdiolars,  etc.,  and  wHl 
-be  found  very  useful  by  teachers. 

The  Sunday  School  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1881  compriseB  a  calendar  inter- 
national list  of  lessons,  with  a  text  for  every  day  in  the  year,  embellished  with 
numerous  engravings,  including  a  full-size  portrait  of  Booert  Raikes. 

•Chamje  Preston's  Troubles  ;  Harrt  the  Street  Artist  ;  Tom  Tempest's 

Victory;    Those  Dreadful   Bots;  Alice's  Work:  Aimee's  Christmas 

Houdats;  MaiandMattie;  Mary's  First  Place;  My  Little  Flo;  Jet 

Ford;  Bess,  the  Story  of  a  Waif;  Bessie  Black's  Wager;  The  Pearl 

Necklace. 

ZTuESE  excellent  little  books,  which  are  published  by  the  firm  of  John  S.  Marr  & 

Son,  Glasgow,  are  admirably  suited  for  Christmas  and  New- Year  presents, 

.Some  are  intended  for  boys,  such  as  Charlie  Preston^ s  Troubles  and  Harry  (he 

.  Street  Artist^  etc.    The  hiyst-mentioned  is  a  story  of  quite  a  novel  character, 

jmd  is  certain  to  be  much  appreciated  by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 

.possess  it     Alice's  Work  may  be  read  with  profit  and  advantage  by  grown-up 

speople  as  well  as  youngsters,  especially  at  this  time,  when  the  subject  of 
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refomung  childfeii  without  sending  them  to  prison  is  ocettpying  the  minds  of 
the  pabHc  so  mncL  Mary't  Fint  Place  is  a  capital  little  gift-book  lor  a. 
senrant, — ilhtstrating,  as  it  does,  the  trials  and  troables  which  many  of  them 
hare  to  encoonter  on  setting  ont  in  the  world,  and  how  an  accident  tamed 
out  to  be  the  greatest  piece  of  good  fortune  which  had  ever  befallen  poor  Mary. 
We  shall  not  enlarge  farther  on  the  other  books  than  to  say  that  they  are 
equally  good.  The^  are  all  got  up  in  a  neat  and  attractiYe  style,  and  at  the  vmy 
moderate  price  of  sixpence  each.  We  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  heads  of  families  and  Sabbath-school  teachers. who  wish  to  proride 
the  yoong  under  their  care  with  suitable  literature  at  this  season. 


SABBATH    OBSERVANCE. 

There  are  certain  questions  that  seem  fated  to  torn  up  at  intervals  for 
discQSsioD,  often  of  a  heated  kind.  One  of  these  is  the  question  of 
Sabbath  observance.  For  some  months  past  the  discussion  has  be^  going 
on  in  various  forms. 

It  began  at  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  Edinburgh  in 
October  last.  The  meetings  of  that  Congress  are  not  meant  to  be  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  a  religious  kind,  and  it  is  well  it  is  so. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  subject  so  essentially  of  a  religious 
kind  as  the  Sabbath  was  permitted  to  be  introduced.  However,  it  was 
introduced,  and  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  opening  museums,  picture 
galleries,  botanic  gardens,  and  kindred  places  were  strenuously  advocated. 
The  other  side  of  the  question  was  also  stoutly  maintaiQed,  and  it  must 
be  confessed,  if  the  discussion  was  not  acrimonious  in  spirit  it  was  not 
agreeable  in  expression. 

Some  weeks  after  this.  Professor  Tyndall  came  down  from  London  to 
Glasgow  to  enlighten  the  denizens  of  that  benighted  city  on  the  true 
nature  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  best  mode  of  observing  it.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  proverb  that  ^  the  cobbler  should  not  go  beyond 
his  last.'  Professor  Tyndall,  however,  has  forgotten  to  act  on  this  very 
sapient  advice,  and  thereby  has  only  shown  a  certain  weakness.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Professor  Tyndall  when  he  discourses  on 
such  subjects  as  light  and  heat ;  but  when  he  assumes  the  role  of  tlie- 
philosopher  and  theologian,  we  must  remind  him  of  the  limitation  of  his 
powers,  natural  and  acquired. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  exuberant  a  genius  as  Professor 
Blackie  could  keep  out  of  the  melee,  and  so  he  also  goes  to  Glasgow,  and 
delivers  a  lecture  on  a  Sabbath  evening  in  a  place  called  the  Coal 
Exchange.  This  lecture  was  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  a  newly- 
formed  association  for  the  promotion  of  Professor  Tyndall's  views ;  the- 
subject  of  it  was  ^  Socrates.'  Before,  however,  advancing  to  discourse  on 
the  Athenian  sage,  the  Professor  announced  hie  views  on  Sabbath  observ- 
ance. This  part  of  his  oration  seems  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
amusement  of  his  audience,  as  it  was  greeted  with  '  laughter,'  *  much, 
laughter,'  and  so  forth  —  a  very  seemly  way,  certainly,  of  Sabbath 
observance. 

The  topic  thus  becoming  one  of  the  day,  the  newspapers  of  course  took 
it  up.    The  Scotsman  did  so,  and  spoke  as  was  to  be  expected.    It  accuses. 
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its  opponents  of  simply  using  the  old  stock  argaments  that  they  advanced 
years  ago.  We  wonld  like  to  see  an  enumeration  of  the  new  argaments 
which  he  has  set  forth  in  defence  of  his  side  of  the  question. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christian  ministers  and  Ohnrch  courts 
would  be  so  recreant  to  their  trust  as  to  stand  idly  by  and  give  no 
sound.  The  subject  has  been  earnestly  taken  up  at  various  meetings  of 
a  general  kind,  and  also  at  several  of  our  presbytery  meetings. 

We  are  not  aware  of  its  having  been  treated  with  greater  thorough- 
ness or  more  signal  ability  than  it  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Presbytery  of  our  own  Church  in  December  last.  When  we  say  that  the 
chief  speakers  on  the  occasion  were  Principal  Cairns,  Professor  Calder- 
wood,  and  Dr.  Thomson,  we  maybe  assured  of  the  justice  which  this  most 
important  topic  would  receive  at  their  hands.  Dr.  Thomson  moved  the 
adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  which  had  been  proposed  by  a  com* 
mittee  appointed  to  give  in  a  report  on  the  subject.  His  speech  was  such  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  one  whose  name  has  for  a  period  of  forty  years 
been  closely  identified  with  efforts  for  the  conservation  of  the  Day  of 
Rest,  and  who  has  done  yeoman  service  in  its  behalf. 

Principal  Cairns  adverted  to  a  point  of  great  importance,  namely, 
that  in  refusing  to  sanction  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sabbath,  we  were 
not  guilty  of  religious  persecution — inasmuch  as  these  institutions  being 
national  property,  we,  as  part  of  the  nation,  were  in  dnty  bound  to  use 
whatever  might  be  our  right  or  influence  in  the  matter,  just  as  we  would 
in  reference  to  our  own  private  property.  If  there  is  conscience  on  the 
one  side,  there  is  conscience  also  on  the  other,  and  it  must  just  be  decided 
practically  by  the  majority  of  votes. 

All  the  speakers  agreed  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  we  had  reached 
anything  like  *  a  crisis '  in  the  matter,  or  that  there  was  any  cause  for 
anything  like  *•  a  panic'  On  the  contrary,  the  deeper  and  the  stronger 
currents  were  running  in  the  direction  of  the  orthodox  view  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  and  even  those  who  advocated  change  or  innovation  could  get 
what  they  allowed  to  be  the  advantages  of  a  septennial  day  of  rest  by 
placing  its  observance,  not  on  the  ground  of  mere  expediency,  but  on  the 
immovable  foundations  of  the  Word  of  God. 


THE  REV.  JOSEPH  COOK  IN  SCOTLAND. 
The  fame  of  Mr.  Cook  reached  this  country  several  years  ago.  We  were 
told  that  he  had  spent  much  time  in  prolonged  and  profound  study  of 
those  questions  of  a  scientific  and  philosophic  kmd,  which,  in  their  relation 
to  theology,  are  occupying  so  much  attention  at  the  present  day.  The 
results  of  his  studies,  we  were  informed,  he  gave  in  Boston  on  a  succes- 
sion of  Mondays  to  audiences  numbering  three  thousand.  Mr  Cook's 
Monday  lecture,  indeed,  became  ^  an  institution '  in  Boston. 

We  were  not  long  left  to  wonder  as  to  what  might  be  the  nature  of  these 
lectures.  They  were  wafted  across  the  Atlantic,  first  in  the  pages  of  the 
newspapers,  and  then  in  goodly  volumes,  and  now  readers  who  are 
interested  in  such  topics  as  are  discussed  in  them  are  well  aware  of  their 
peculiar  and  outstanding  merits. 

There  are  many,  however,  whose  writings  are  admirable,  but  who  fail 
entirely  to  do  justice  to  their  own  lucubrations  when  they  attempt  to  give 
them  in  a  spoken  form.    But  rumour  averred  that  Mr.  Cook's  prelections. 
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instead  of  losing,  gained  by  his  manner  of  delivery.  And  so  it  was 
natural  that  a  desire  should  be  felt  in  the  Old  Country  to  see  and  to  hear 
one  who  had  deeply  made  his  mark  on  the  New ;  and  acceding  to  this,  Mr. 
Cook  came  to  these  shores. 

He  began  his  week-evening  meetings  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  towards  the  close  of  November. 
His  week  evening  lectures  and  an  afternoon  one  were  delivered  in  the  Free 
Assembly  Hall,  which  was  crowded  on  each  occasion  by  fitting  and 
expectant  audiences,  and  they  were  not  disappointed.  It  is  not  easy  to 
make  such  subjects  as  those  Mr.  Cook  dealt  with  intelligible  and  interest- 
ing to  a  general  audience.  But  Mr.  Cook  is  an  orator  as  weU  as  a 
philosopher. 

One  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers,  commenting  on  his  lectures,  said 
Hhey  were  philosophy  on  fire.'  Lyman  Beecher  used  to  exhort  preachers 
first  to  make  their  sermons  heavy  and  then  to  make  them  hot.  This  did 
Mr.  Cook,  out  of  whom  a  certain  virtue  goes,  and  who  has  that  power 
of  '  thrill'  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  schools,  and  which  the 
merely  intellectual  man,  however  high  his  gifts,  does  not  possess.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  subjects  which 
he  discusses.  It  was,  however,  specially  gratifying  to  note  the  immense 
audience  of  men,  comprised  chiefly  of  the  artisan  working  class,  that 
assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  United  Presbyterian  College  on  a  Sabbath 
evening  to  listen  to  so  powerful  a  speaker  on  such  a  subject  as  the  Credi- 
bility of  Christianity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  our  young  men 
who  are  inclined  to  waver,  or  who  are  perplexed  with  doubt,  may  have 
their  faith  confirmed  by  those  weighty  and  commanding  arguments  that 
have  been  addressed  to  them  by  one  whose  attainments  they  cannot  but 
respect,  and  whose  power  they  cannot  choose  but  feel. 


DISESTABLISHMENT  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Thb  following  resolutions  on  this  subject  have  been  adopted  by  the  Synod's 
Committee : — 

1.  That  the  time  has  come  when  the  necessity  of  disestablishment  in 
Scotland  should  be  systematically  advocated  in  Parliament,  and  urged  on 
the  Government. 

2.  That  the  constant  multiplication  of  questions  in  this  Parliament,  and 
the  efforts  to  exclude  disestablishment  from  any  place  among  them,  rendei*8 
it  necessary,  without  prejudice  to  questions  of  emergency,  to  vindicate  its 
claim  to  parliamentary  consideration  and  timely  settlement. 

3.  That  in  view  of  the  long-felt  injustice  and  grievance  of  the  Establish- 
ment in  Scotland, — the  increased  boldness  of  its  assumptions  and  exactions 
in  the  assessments  for  churches  and  manses,  and  otherwise ;  the  posi- 
tion and  numbers  of  those  in  the  constituencies  and  in  the  Liberal  ranks 
who  demand  disestablishment  as  an  act  of  redress  and  justice ;  and  in 
view  of  its  highest  bearings, — the  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  the  State  Church  in  Scotland  is  a  measure  morally  called  for  and 
urgent,  and  entitled  to  the  early  attention  of  Oovernmentand  Partiament. 

4.  That  the  supporters  of  disestablishment  in  Parliament,  especially 
Scotch  members,  are  summoned  by  events  to  give  earnest  consideration 
to  the  best  means  of  introducing  the  question  of  disestabUshment  into 
Parliament  next  session.  r^r^r^^]r> 
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Speaking  on  this  subject,  The  Liberator  observes,  '  It  will  be  seen  in 
another  portion  of  this  journal  that  opinion  in  Scotland  is  setting  in  in 
fayonr  of  immediate  action  being  taken  in  Parliament  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Scottish  Church.  The  recommendations  of  the  TJnited 
Presbyterian  Synod  are  very  decisive  on  this  point,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
Innes  conclusively  proves  that  the  present  Parliament  "  is  eminently  free 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  disestablishment,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  it  have  even  bound  themselves  to  act  on  that  question 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  Liberals  of  Scotland,  so  soon  as  that  opinion  is 
matured."  Meantime  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Crum,  contesting  vacant  con- 
stituencies, give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  disestablishment  principle.  The 
opinions  of  the  people  are,  in  our  judgment,  ripe  for  prompt  and  enlarged 
action.' 


RITUALISTIC  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH, 

In  our  last  number  we  referred  to  the  imprisonment  of  Rev.  T.  P.  Dale 
for  ritualistic  practices.  His  case  has  excited  quite  a  panic  in  the  English 
Church.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  ChurchUnion,  declares  that 
there  are  other  three  hundred  clergymen  ready  to  do  as  Mr.  Dale  has 
done.  One  indeed  has  done  so — Rev.  Mr.  Enraght,  Birmingham,  and 
another.  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  Manchester,  nearly.  Letters  of  sympathy, 
admiration,  and  encouragement  pour  in  on  these  gentlemen.  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Canon  Liddon  taking  the  lead  in  this  respect. 

Meanwhile  men  like  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  denounce  these  modem 
martyrs  as  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  reminds  them  that  if  they  wish 
to  have  a  l^al  connection  with  the  Church  they  must  abide  by  its  laws. 
To  the  same  effect  writes  John  Bright,  who  tells  them  if  they  wish 
iibertj  outside  of  tiiis  law  they  must  seek  it  outside  of  the  Church  which 
is  bound  by  law.  In  short,  they  must  imitate  the  example  set  them  in 
1843  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  When  the  members  of  that  Church 
could  not  get  the  laws  of  the  Estabh'shed  Church  altered  or  arranged 
according  to  their  conscientious  convictions,  they  left  it,  and  formed 
another  supported  by  themselves,  and  formed  and  ruled  according  to  their 
own  convictions.  Let  the  Ritualists  go  and  do  likewise.  It  is  too  late 
in  the  day  to  speak  of  martyrdom.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  age  is  against 
persecution  for  religious  principles,  and  there  is  no  need  for  it.  These 
clergymen  were  not  compelled  to  enter  the  Church  of  England ;  they 
are  not  compelled  to  remain  in  it ;  and  if  they  persist  in  remaining,  and 
at  the  same  tune  defy  the  law,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  such  conduct 
cannot  be  favourable  to  them.  It  will  be  surmised  that  they  wish  '  to  be 
a  law  nnto  themselves,'  and  yet  enjoy  Uhe  temporalities'  of  State 
connection. 

IfittelKgena.— ffl^mlelr  ^rjesbjtman  (flJj^urcj^* 

PRESBTTEIUAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Annandak. — This  presbytery  met  at  Annan  on  the  16th  November  hat — 
the  Rev.  Peter  CazrutheiB,  moderator.  The  presbytery,  after  reasoning  on  the 
Synod's  remit  on  mission  secretaryships,  unammoosly  agreed  to  report  that  it 
is  not  advisable  that  the  offices  of  home  and  foreign  secretary  be  combined. 
The  subject  of  written  examinations  in  Sabbath  schools  was  considered,  and  Lb 
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was  agreed  to  commit  the  matter  to  the  coiiaideration  of  a  committee,  wha 
ahonld  hring  in  a  report  at  a  future  meeting.  Mr.  Alexander  R.  M'Ewen, 
M.A.,  preacher,  was  present,  and  having  accepted  the  call  to  MofFat,  gare  trial* 
for  ordination,  which  heing  nnanimoouy  approved,  the  presbjteiy  appointed 
that  his  ordination  take  place  on  the  7th  December,  at  twelve  o'clodc 
noon,  and  that  the  presbyterj  meet  half  an  hour  earlier.  The  Kev.  James- 
Snadden  is  appointed  to  preach,  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Carrathers  to  preside  and 
address  the  minister  and  people  on  their  respective  duties. — ^This  presbjtery 
met  again  at  MofFat  on  the  7Ui  of  December — the  Rev.  Peter  Gainitiien, 
moderator.  The  edict  appointed  to  be  served  on  the  congregation  of  MoSat 
having  been  foond  doly  attested,  and  all  the  other  necesBaiy  steps  being^ 
taken,  the  presbytery  proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Alexander  R.. 
M^Ewen,  A.M.,  B.D.,  in  the  usual  form.  The  Rev.  James  Snadden,  A.M.,. 
preached  from  1  Cor.  xiiL  9,  first  clause.  The  clerk  narrated  the  steps,  and 
the  moderator  put  the  questions  of  the  formula,  conducted  prayer,  and  after- 
wards addressed  minister  and  people  on  thdr  respective  duties.  Next  meeting- 
of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  Annan  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
January,  beinff  tiie  25th  day  of  January,  at  11.46  a.il 

ilr&rooM.— ^hia  presbyteiy  met  at  Carnoustie  on  the  26th  October— Rev. 
James  Howat,  Arbroath,  moderator.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  insert  in 
the  minutes  the  following  memorial  notice  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hyslop,  Montrose : — 
*  The  presbytery  resolve  to  place  in  their  records  an  expression  of  the  unfeigned 
r^;ret  with  which  they  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Resoxj  Hyslop,  aud  of 
the  high  and  affectionate  regard  which  they  cherished  for  imn  as  a  Christian 
man,  a  minister  of  the  gOBpel>  and  a  fellow-presbyter.  The  presbytery  also 
desire  to  express  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Divine  HeiBMl  of  the 
Church,  for  having  spar^  their  deceased  brother  to  serve  Him  so  long  in  the 
ministry  ojf  the  gospel,  endowed  him  so  richly  both  by  gifts  of  nature  and  of 
grace  for  his  sacred  calling,  and  enabled  him  to  commend  the  gospel,  which  he 
so  faithfully  preached,  by  a  life  distinguished  by  much  real  Chnstian  worth  and 
beauty.  To  the  congregation  which  he  served  so  faithfully,  and  by  which  he 
was  so  highly  esteemed,  the  presbytery  offer  their  sympathy ;  but  especially 
would  they  do  so  to  the  widow  and  family  of  their  deceasisd  brother,  and  pray^ 
God  that  He,  through  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Comforter,  may 
sustain  and  cheer  tiiem  under  their  heavy  bereavement.*  At  twelve  o'clock  the 
presbytery  proceeded  to  induct  the  Rev.  John  F.  Dempster  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation  in  Carnoustie.  The  Rev.  W.  A.  Mitchell  conducted 
the  opening  exercises,  and  preached  from  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  first  clause.  There- 
after the  R^.  John  Goold  narrated  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  with  a  view 
to  a  settiement,  put  the  questions  of  the  formula,  and  by  prayer  inducted  Mr. 
Dempster  into  his  charge ;  he  then  addresBcd  to  him  a  suitable  exhortation. 
The  Rev.  J.  A.  Hay  defivered  an  appropriate  charee  to  the  congregation,  and 
concluded  the  service.  After  the  benediction  had  been  pronoimced,  Mr.. 
Dempster  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  members  of  the  congregation  as  their 
minister.  During  the  afternoon  the  presbytery  and  friends  were  entertained 
to  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  a  large  and  enthusiastic  soiree  brought  to  a  dose 
the  services  of  the  day,  all  of  which  augured  well  for  the  success  of  Mr» 
Dempster's  ministry  in  Carnoustie. — The  presbytery  held  its  ordinary  meeting 
in  Arbroath  on  the  14th  December — ^tiie  Rev.  Alexander  CampbeU,  Montrose,, 
moderator  pro  die.  Took  up  the  subject  of  missions,  as  commended  to  con- 
sideration  by  the  circular  of  the  interim  Foreign  Mission  Secretanr.  In  course 
of  conversation  much  interesting  information  was  elicited  as  to  the  missionary 
organization  in  operation  in  the  different  churches,  and  all  the  members  were 
invited  to  take  advantage  of  the  information  that  had  been  submitted  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  tiie  missionary  spirit  among  ^e  members  of  the  several 
congregations.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  remit  to  the  presbytery's  Com- 
mittee on  Sabbath  Schools  to  prepare  and  carry  out  a  scheme  for  the  examina* 
tion  of  the  different  schools  under  its  charge,  m  accordance  with  the  Synod*a 
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noommeodatioD.    Next  ordinary  meetiDg  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Montrose- 
on  the  15th  of  Febraary  1881,  attwelre  o^elock  noon. 

BanffMre. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Banff  an  7Ui  December— the  Rer.  G.  S. 
Mnir,  moderator.  The  moderator's  overture  to  the  Synod,  to  the  effect  that 
penons  *  otharwise  folly  qoalified  for  the  ministry,'  who  may  prefer  the  work 
of  an  erangelist,  be  ordained  to  that  (^ce  the  same  as  othen  to  that  of  pastor, 
was  discosMd,  and  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table  till  next  meeting.  Gonsid^ed 
remit  from  Synod  on  combining  or  not  combining  the  offices  of  home  and* 
foreign  secretariea,  when  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  they  be  not  com- 
bined. Recommeiidations  by  a  committee  of  presbytery  anent  sick  supply 
were  adopted  as  the  standing  roles  of  the  presbytery  on  the  snbject,  after  haying 
been  sobmitted  to  sessions  for  their  consideration.  Received  petition  horn 
Findochty  session  to  the  Synod,  craving  it  to  sanction  the  ordination  of  the- 
Rev.  James  M'DooaU  as  missionary  there,  with  power  to  dispense  ordinances. 
The  petition  originated  in  a  suggestion  from  the  Home  Committee  to  the  presby- 
teiy  to  consider  the  propriety  of  askmg  the  Synod  to  do  so.  The  presbytery 
agreed  to  transmit  and  recommend  the  petition,  and  appointed  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
^mmers,  Moir,  and  Cook  to  snpport  it. 

Berwick. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  7th  of  December— the  Rev.  D.  K. 
IfiDer,  M.A.,  moderator.  The  congregation  of  Donee,  South,  laid  on  the  table- 
an  ^most  ananimoos  call  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Todd,  B.D.,  probationer,  as 
Bocoesaor  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Kerr.  The  call  was  sustained,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Todd  by  the  moderator,  and  cordially  accepted  by  him.  It  was 
signed  by  210  members  out  of  a  roU  of  257.  A  unanimous  call,  signed  by  172* 
members  out  of  a  roll  of  239,  from  Coldstream  East,  to  Mr.  John  L.  Eider, 
M.A.,  was  presented,  sustained,  and  accepted.  Both  probationers  had  trials 
for  licence  sssigned  to  them.  Collections  for  the  Aged  Ministers'  Fund  were 
reported.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  convener  of  committee  on  missions,  reported 
that  Mr.  Martin,  missionary,  had  visited  the  congregations  of  the  presbytery, 
and  that  his  ad&esses  had  been  listened  to  with  much  interest.  The  presbytery 
expressed  their  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Martin's  services,  and  their  persuasion 
that  bis  visit  will  he  the  means  of  stimulating  missionary  spirit  in  the  respective 
oongregations.  Mr.  Arthur  Birrell  delivered  two  discourses,  which  were  sus- 
taiiKd  as  ])art  of  trials  for  licence. 

Buchan, — This  presbytery  met  at  New  Leeds  on  27th  October,  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  James  Beatt  Rev.  Messrs.  Bruce,  Dickie,  and  Faterson  conducted 
the  services. 

Dumbarton. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  13th  December — Rev.  Andrew  Wilson, 
moderator.  It  was  found  that  the  contributions  for  the  Synod's  General 
Fund  have  been  foll^  paid  by  all  the  congregations  in  the  bounds.  Recom- 
mendation of  the  Disestablumment  Committee  was  unanimously  adopted  oa- 
foUows: — ^  Your  committee  recommend  the  presbytery  to  enjoin  that  mmisters, 
in  their  ordinary  pulpit  expositions,  and  when  they  find  opportunity,  by  special 
sermons,  lectures,  or  other  discourses,  be  careful  to  set  forth  the  teaching  of 
Soriptore  on  the  principles  involved  in  disestablishment, — such  as  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  Church,  its  independence  under  Christ  its  King  and  Head,  the  laws. 
He  has  given  for  its  snpport  and  extension,  and  the  responsibility  of  church 
members  for  the  exercise  of  their  public  influence, — ^that  so,  directly  and  in- 
directly, the  unsoundness  of  the  principle  on  which  Established  Churches  are 
baaed  may  be  exposed,  and  their  removal  in  due  season  accelerated.'  The  fol- 
lowing motion  was  made  and  unanimously  agreed  to : — *  That  as  it  is  desir- 
sUe  that  the  injunctions  of  Synod  with  respect  to  student  preaching  and  the 
nilea  thereanent  be  implemented,  inquiry  be  made  each  year  at  the  ordinary 
meeting  in  February  whether  the  enactments  of  Synod  on  this  subject  have 
been  implemented.'  The  presbytery's  Committee  on  Church  Extension  wss  re-* 
appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  continuance  of  the  station  at  Clynder 
on  the  Gareloeh,  and  for  placmg  it  on  a  permanent  footing.  The  Synod'a 
ronit  on  seoxetaiyships  was  appointed  to  be  taken  up  at  next  meeting.  ^.^.^1^ 
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2>tt»i/nfl*.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  7th  December— the  Rev.  Thomas 
Fullarton,  moderator.  A  moderation  was  granted  to  the  congr^tion  of  Lore- 
bum  Street,  Domfiries.  Mr.  Maodonald,  Lochmaben,  was  appointed  to  preach 
and  preside  on  the  erreuing  of  Tuesday,  2l8t  December.  The  annual  mifwionaiy 
ccmf erence  occupied  a  coniSiderable  portion  of  the  deliberations,  the  results  of 
whidi  will  be  brought  before  the  congregations  in  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery. 
Next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January  1881. 

jD?«fi(/e<.— This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  23d  November— the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Connel,  moderator.  Took  up  the  Synod's  remit  ttaent  Revised  Rules  adopted 
4td  interim.  After  consideration,  it  was  agreed  to  approve  of  chapters  first, 
third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth.  Agreed  to  consider  the  remit  of  Synod  on 
foreign  mission  secretaries  at  the  meeting  in  February.  The  convener  of  the 
Augmentation  Coounittee  made  an  ai>peal  on  behalf  of  this  fund.  Agreed  to 
postpone  the  conference  on  missions  tUl  the  next  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  January. 

Dttfi/enn/tn^.— This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  14th  December — ^Rev.  Mr. 
Sdater,  moderator.  Inquiry  was  made  if  the  collection  was  made  for  the 
Augmentation  Fund,  and  after  some  conversation  the  brethren  were  enjoined 
to  inform  the  clerk  of  all  the  Synodical  collections  they  had  made  during  the 
year,  and  the  sum  contributed.  A  report  was  given  in  regarding  the  mission 
orsanization  in  the  various  congregations,  from  which  it  appeuned  that  con- 
tru)utioDB  for  missions  are  made  in  them  all  by  monthly  subscriptions,  and  in 
some  by  collections  besides.  It  was  agreed  to  ask  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  to 
send  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  missionaries  at  home  to  visit  the  various  oongre* 
gations  of  the  presbytery  to  stimulate  fresh  interest  in  the  subject  of  missions. 
Took  up  Synod  remit  on  mission  secretaryships.  After  consideration,  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  record  that,  while  there  was  some  diversity  of  sentiment 
Among  them,  the  general  opmion  was  that  the  offices  should  not  be  combined,  but 
remain  as  before.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  ladies  of  the  Dunfermline  Zenana 
Mission  (Committee,  expressing  their  desire  to  have  tiieir  association  recognised  by 
and  connected  with  the  presbytery.  The  presbytery  unanimously  agreed  to  express 
its  gratification  that  the  ladies  had  formed  such  an  association,  that  it  shall  be 
connected  with  the  presbytery,  and  that  the  brethren  be  recommended  to  prssa 
the  matter  upon  their  several  oongregations.  It  was  also  agreed  to  appomt  a 
deputation  to  visit  the  association,  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  ladies  in  the 
.good  work.  Mr.  Qeorge  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting  he  would  move  that 
the  presbytery  take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  the  Church  inviting 
proMktioners  or  ministers  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  of  home 
-evanffcQization,  said  evangelists  to  enjoy  full  ministerial  status  in  presbyteries 
and  Synod,  and  to  be  suitably  supported  from  the  funds  of  the  Ghiuch. 

Edinburgh, — This  presbytoy  met  in  the  Presbytery  Hall  on  Tuesday,  7th 
December  —  Rev.  Dr.  Hutchison,  moderator.  A  circular  from  the  interim 
Foreign  Mission  Secretary  was  read,  calling  the  attention  of  the  presbytery 
to  the  missionary  operations  in  the  congregations  within  its  bounds,  and 
was  remitted  to  the  Missionary  Conunittee.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Peddie,  to  take  steps  to  suitably  recognise  the  estimation  in  which  Dr. 
Davidson  of  Queen  Street  Church  is  held,  on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching 
jubilee.  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison,  Leith,  intimated  his  acceptance  of  the  call  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Rosehall  congre^tion,  and  his  induction  was  fixed  to  take 
place  on  28th  December.  Moderation  in  a  call  was  granted  to  Colston  Street 
Church  for  the  20th  December,  stipend  offered  being  £800.  Prdessor  Calda- 
wood  gave  in  the  report  of  the  presbytery's  Church  Extension  Committee,  which 
was  of  a  satisfactory  character.  Dr.  Thomson  gave  in  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draw  up  a  deliverance  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath  observance. 
This  consisted  of  a  series  of  resolutions  declaring  the  presbyteij^s  unabated 
attachment  to  the  Lord's  Day,  and  belief  in  its  permanence  as  a  divine  instita- 
tion.  After  able  speeches  in  support  of  the  motion  approving  of  the  report  l^ 
Dr.  Thomson,  Principal  Cairns,  Professor  Calderwood,  and  others,  it  was 
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cordially  agreed  to,  and  copiea  of  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  sent  down  to  be  read  in  the  churches  within  the  bounds.  It  was  agreed  to 
take  up  the  remit  of  the  Synod  anent  the  foreign  mission  secretaryship  at 
next  meeting  at  twdve  o^clock. 

Elffin  and  Inverness, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Forres  on  the  14th  December 
— theBev.  Mr.  Watson,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  only  special  business  was 
the  report  of  the  presbytery's  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions,  which  was  pre-  - 
sented  by  Mr.  Bobson.  It  pointed  out  that  the  giving  in  the  presbytery  for 
this  object  had  been  practically  stationary  for  the  last  six  years,  and  offered 
TariouB  reoonmiendationB  with  a  yiew  to  increasing  congregational  interest  in 
missions.  The  presbytery  adopted  the  report,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  down 
to  sessions  for  their  consideration.  Read  a  communication  from  the  Home 
Board,  stating  that  they  had  made  a  grant  of  £100  to  the  Nigg  congregation 
for  the  erection  of  a  hall  at  Balintore.  Appointed  next  meeting  at  Nairn  on 
15th  February. 

Falkirk. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  December  7th — Rev.  J.  L.  Munro, 
moderator /?ro  tern.  Agreed  that  in  future  all  examinations  of  students  be 
oonducted  in  writing,  and  that  the  questions  and  answers  be  read  in  presence 
of  ihe  presbytery,  after  which  any  member  may  ask  any  further  question  he 
may  think  necessary.  Approved  of  a  scheme  for  written  examinations  of  the 
Sabbath  schools  within  the  bounds,  examination  to  take  place  early  in  June 
1881 — subject,  the  Life  of  Elijah.  Appointed  annual  mission  conference  to  be 
held  in  Falkirk  on  first  Tuesday  of  February.  Laid  on  the  table  and  partly 
considered,  circulars  anent  augmentation  and  Synod's  general  funds. 
Appointed  next  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Ist  February  1881. 

Galloway, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Newton-Stewart  on  9th  December — ^Mr. 
Squair,  moderator.  Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Muirhead. 
It  was  r^rted  that  the  annual  collection  for  the  Synod's  General  Fund  had 
been  maae  in  all  the  congregations.  Took  into  consideration  tlie  remit  of 
Synod  anent  combining  or  not  combining  the  home  and  foreign  secretaryships. 
It  was  nnanimousiy  agreed  to  report  that  the  offices  be  not  combined.  As 
agreed  at  a  former  meeting,  a  conference  on  disestablishment  was  held.  Mr. 
Sqnair  introduced  the  subject  by  reading  a  paper.  After  full  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  by  members  of  court,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
Mr.  Sqnair  be  requested  to  get  the  paper  which  he  had  read  printed  for  cir- 
colation.  It  was  also  moved  and  seconded  that  it  be  not  printed.  The  former 
motion  was  preferred,  and  the  presbytery  decided  accordingly.  From  this 
fiiiding  Messrs.  Watson  and  MuiAead  dissented.  Next  meetmg  of  presbytery 
to  be  held  at  Newton-Stewart  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  February 
1881. 

Qlamw  (North), — ^The  psual  monthly  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on 
December  14th — ^Mr.  Milne,  moderator.  Dr.  J^rey,  the  derk,  stated  that  he 
had  received  reasons  of  dissent  and  appeal  in  the  Kent  Road  communion  wine 
question.  The  case,  he  added,  would  now  so  before  the  Synod  for  deciflion.  It 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Carstairs  that  for  the  Theological  HaU  Fund  forty-two  con- 
gregations had  made  collections,  six  had  arranged  to  do  so,  and  fourteen  had 
not.  Mr.  McLean  (older)  thought  it  waa  a  scandal  that  the  fund  should  be  so 
meagrdy  snpportea.  Tne  report  was  adopted.  Mr.  Rutherford  mentioned 
that  the  Sabliath-sdhool  Committee  recommended  that  special  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  religious  education  of  the  young.  After  some  conversation,  the 
reoonunendation  was  adopted.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brunton,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  it  was  agreed  to  reaffirm  a  former  finding  with  regard  to  the 
obligation  resting  on  every  one  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  objecting  to  the 
opening  of  museums,  picture  galleries,  and  such  like  places  on  that  day.  Mr. 
Bachanan  stated  that  a  good  deal  still  remained  to  be  done  to  bring  the  Stipend 
Angmentation  Fund  up  to  the  sum  required. 

lfam«7/an.— This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  30th  November— Mr.  Paterson, 
moderator.    The  following  minute,  with  reference  to  the  late  ^  Shearer, 
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was  adopted,  and  the  clerk  was  inatnicted  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  family 
and  congi^fflitioa  of  the  deceased : — '  In  remoying  from  the  roll  the  name  of 
the  Bev.  John  Shearer,  who  departed  thk  life  on  the  2d  October,  the 
presbytery  desiro  to  put  on  record  m  thdr  minutes  their  high  appreciation  of 
ibs  worth  and  labours  of  their  deceased  brother,  who  for  the  l<mg  period  of 
forty  years  minist^ed  to  the  confiregation  of  Larkhall,  proving  himself  a 
workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  w(»d  of  troth, 
and  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  both  in  his  ministerial  work  and 
in  his  private  character.  The  members  of  presbytery  would  also  record  their 
regret  at  the  removid  by  death  of  a  co-presbyter  who  was  so  ex&nplary  in 
his  attendance  at  their  meetings  and  so  judicious  in  his  counsels,  and  would 
express  their  sympathy  with  the  family  and  congregation  of  their  departed 
friend  in  their  sorrowful  bereavement*  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Leys, 
Strathaven,  thanking  the  presbytery  for  granting  him  sick  supply  during  his 
recent  iUneas,  and  intimatmg  that  he  is  now  able  to  resume  lus  work.  The 
presbytery  sanctioned  a  constitution  for  Livingstone  Memorial  Church, 
Blantyre ;  and  transmitted,  with  recommendation,  a  petition  from  Bumbsoik 
congregation  to  the  Home  Mission  Board,  for  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
church.  It  was  agreed  to  take  up  the  remit  of  Synod  anent  the  mission 
secretaryships  at  next  meeting,  which  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  last 
Tueaday  of  January  1881. 

Kirkcaldy, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Leven  on  1st  November — ^Rev.  D. 
Douglas,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  Bev.  Robert  Fisher  intimated  that  he  had 
resoled  to  demit  his  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Dubbieaide,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
gregation. Members  of  presbytery  having  expressed  their  high  respect  for  Mr. 
Fisher,  and  their  sympathy  with  mm,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  of  his  resignatioD, 
and  the  pastoral  relation  between  him  and  the  congregation  of  Dubbieside  was 
accordmgljr  dissolved.  A  schedule  of  application  from  Mr.  Fisher  to  be  received 
as  an  annuitant  on  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  Fund,  was  laid  on  the  table 
for  transmission  to  the  Mission  Board,  which  the  presbytery  agreed  to  certify 
and  recommend. — This  presbytery  met  again  at  Kirkcaldy  on  7th  Dec. — Rev.  Dr. 
Baxter,  moderator.  Mr.  Guthrie,  convener  of  the  Augmentation  Gomtnittee, 
gave  in  a  report,  in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  presbytery  might 
do  more  for  the  fund  than  they  had  been  doing,  both  in  the  way  of  giving, 
and  in  the  congregations  receiving  aid  coming  nearer  the  point  of  being  self- 
sustaining.  The  report  on  disestablishment  was  given,  and  a  series  of  resolu* 
tions  adopted.  It  was  reported  that  nearly  all  the  congregations  in  the  presby- 
tery  had  made  the  collections  for  the  Synod  Fund,  and  tiie  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers*  Fund.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  presbyterial  visitation.  Notice  was  giv^n  by  Messrs.  Martin  and 
Marwick  of  motions  in  reference  to  the  mission  secretaries. 

Xanari-.— This  presbytery  met  on  28th  September — Rev.  Alex.  Banks, 
moderator.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  student  of  the  first  year,  gave  exercises  which  wero 
approved,  and  he  was  certified  to  the  next  session  of  iSie  HalL  Mr.  Banks  gave 
in  report  of  committee  on  repayment  of  the  loan  to  Forth  Mission.  Agreed 
that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  mone- 
tary affairs  of  this  mission,  and  report.  Mr.  Blair,  hemg  present,  thanked  the 
presbytery  for  the  supply  granted  to  his  congregation  dunng  his  recent  illness. 
— ^This  presbytery  met  again  on  2d  November— Rev.  John  Pringle,  moderator 
pro  tern.  Reports  were  read  from  the  missionaries  at  Forth  and  Gobinshaw 
anent  their  respective  stations,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  forward  said 
reports  to  the  Home  Board.  Mr.  Blair,  convener  of  Augmentation  Gommittee, 
gave  in  report,  which  bore  that  communications  had  been  forwarded  to  all  tiie 
eongregations  within  the  bounds  anent  proposed  visit  by  deputies^  that  some 
congregations  had  been  visited,  and  that  several  others  had  expressed  their 
readiness  to  receive  such  a  deputation.  Agreed  to  receive  this  as  an  interim 
xeport.     Mr.  R.  D.  Scott  gave  in  report  of  committee  on  Forth  Mission  loan. 
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It  was  stated  that  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  mission  had  been  carefully 
examined,  and  foond  satisfactory,  and  that  the  interest  due  on  the  grant  from 
Loan  Fund  would  be  paid  on  aemand.  Certain  subscriptions  had  been  pro- 
suaed  on  condition  that  the  whole  debt,  about  £300,  \e  paid  as  soon  as 
possible.  Agreed  cordially  to  recommend  this  mission  to  the  liberality  of  the 
CbuTclL  A  circular  anent  increasing  the  interest  of  congregations  in  foreign 
misdons  was  remitted  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Missions.  Agreed  to 
proceed  at  next  meeting  to  the  nomination  of  a  minister  to  serve  as  a  member 
m  the  Mission  Board  for  the  four  years  ending  May  1885.  Next  meeting  to  be 
head  at  Lanark  on  Tuesday  after  second  Sabbith  of  January  next 

Melrose. — ^A  special  meeting  was  held  on  November  9th,  when  a  moderation 
iras  granted  to  the  West  Church,  Qalaahiels,  for  November  23d— Mr.  Pollock  to 
memde.  The  stipend  offered  is  £250,  with  a  free  manse  and  a  month's  holiday. — 
This  presbytery  met  again  in  December — ^Mr.  Finlayson,  moderator  pro  tenu  Mr. 
Pollock  reported  the  result  of  the  moderation  in  West  Church,  Gahishiels,  in 
the  harmonious  election  (four  candidates  having  been  proposed)  as  minister  of 
Mr.  W.  Duncan,  Mid-Calder.  The  csll  was  sustained,  and  oommissionerB  were 
appointed  to  prosecute  it  before  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery.  After  considera- 
tion of  the  Synodical  remit  on  secretaryships,  it  was  af^reed  that  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  combine  the  home  and  foreign  mission  secretaryships,  and 
^dso  to  make  nominations  for  the  foreign  secretariat  at  next  meetinj^.  Several 
othv  remits  from  Synod  were  disporod  of ;  and  in  connection  with  that  on 
temperance,  it  was  recommended  that  Bands  of  Hope  should  be  formed  in  all 
the  congregations. 

Paisley. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  Paisley  on  7th  December.  The  Mossvale 
Mission,  which  applied  to  the  presbytery  at  a  previous  meeting,  was  formally 
congregated,  starting  with  a  membership  of  ninety,  and  with  good  prospects 
of  success.  A  motion  was  submitted  by  Ur.  Hutton,  and  adopted,  in  connection 
with  a  manse  tax  of  £3000  now  being  levied  for  repairs  of  the  Abbey  Manse, 
condemning  it  as  oppressive  and  unjui^  and  protesting  against  the  continuance 
of  a  system  which  bears  such  fruits.  It  was  also  agreed  to  petition  Parliament 
for  the  speedy  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Established  Church 
oi  Scotland. 

Stirling, — This  presbytery  met  on  7th  December — Rev.  M.  Dickie,  Alva, 
moderator.  The  Committee  on  Missions  gave  in  their  report  anent  missionary 
organization  in  the  various  congregations,  £rom  which  it  appeared  that  only 
nine  or  ten  have  monthly  collections,  the  other  six  taking  quarterly, 
monthly,  or  yearly  contributions.  The  presbytery  issued  strong  recommenda- 
tions to  all  the  churches  in  the  bounds  to  observe  Synodical  requirements 
both  as  to  collections  and  distribution  of  the  Record,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Frew  was 
mianimonsly  elected  moderator  for  1881.  Next  meeting  is  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  February. 

United  Prbsbyterian  Church  Theological  Hall  Scholarships. — ^The 
Committee  on  Scholarships  has  made  the  following  awards  as  the  result  of  the 
examination  for  scholarships  at  the  EEall  in  Section  I.  (for  students  entering  the 
fisll)  : — 1.  William  Pringle,  Edinburgh,  tiie  *■  William  Alexander  Memorial '  of 
£26  a-year  for  three  years ;  2.  Robert  Law,  Broxburn,  the  *  Robert  Smith  * 
of  £21  a-year  for  three  years ;  8.  James  G.  Walton,  Edinburgh  ;  4.  Wm.  S. 
Fiovand,  Kim ;  5.  Robert  Andrew,  Campbeltown ;  and  6.  Peter  B.  Crowley, 
Dundee,  'Biggart'  scholarships  of  £20  a-year  for  three  years;  7.  John 
Hardie,  Newcastle,  the  *  Lindsay'  of  £20  for  one  year,  and  six  ordinary 
scholarships  of  £15  each.  In  Section  II.  (for  students  of  the  second  and  third 
jears  who  do  not  already  hold  scholarships) — 1.  John  C.  Lambert,  Rigg  of 
Gretna,  a  ^  Biggart '  of  £20  a-year  for  two  years ;  2.  James  Caddell,  Qlssgow, 
a  *  Clark  '  of  £20  a-year  for  two  years  ;  8.  William  T.  Bankhead,  Kilmarnock, 
the  *Muir  *  of  £20 ;  4.  Robert  D.  B.  Gemmell,  Edinburgh,  the  '  Crichton '  of 
£20,  and  four  ordinary  scholarships  of  £15  each.  ^  . 
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CALLS. 

Ditnse  (5ou<7i).— Mr.  James  Todd,  B.D.,  preacher,  called  Noyember  22. 

Galashieb  (  West),^lRey,  William  Duncan,  M.A.,  Mid-Calder,  c^ed  NoTomber 
28. 

Coldstream  (East), — Mr.  John  L.  Elder,  M.A.,  preacher,  called  November  23, 

Edinburgh  {Colston  Street). — Rev.  Mr.  Douglas  Walker,  called  December 
20. 

ORDINATIONS. 

St  Andrews. — ^Mr.  James  Kidd,  M.A.,  B.D.,  ordained  November  24. 
Moffat, — ^Mr.  Alexander  R  M'Even,  ordained  December  7. 

INDUCTIONS. 

Glasgow  {St,  George's  Road). — ^Rev.  Robert  Anderson,  D.D.,  Milnathort,, 
inducted  December  2. 

Edinburgh  {Rosehall). — Rev.  William  Morrison,  M.A.,  Leith,  inducted  De- 
cember 28. 

EDINBURGH  (ROSEHALL). 

A  fine  new  church  for  this  recently-formed  con^^tion  was  opened  for 
divine  worship  on  Sabbath,  12th  December.  Rev.  Principal  Cairns  officiated  in 
the  forenoon ;  Rev.  Mr.  Newnam,  Dublin  Street  (Baptist)  Chapel,  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Whyte,  Free  St.  George's,  in  the  evening.  The  discourses^ 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  such  preachers,  were  marked  by  great  power.  The 
congregation,  which  now  enjoys  the  very  able  ministry  of  Rev.  William 
Morrison,  M.A.,  late  of  Leith,  is  full  of  promise. 

BATHGATE. 

A  pleasant  meeting  of  members  of  this  Church  was  held  at  the  close  of 
October  last,  at  which  the  worth  and  services  of  Mr.  William  Robertson,  who 
is  the  oldest  member  of  the  congreffation,  and  has  be^  for  twenty-five 
years  an  elder  and  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school,  were  worthily  recog- 
nised on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  district  for  London.  A  valuaUe 
testimonial  was  presented,  and  complimentary  speeches  made  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Shennan,  Mr.  Dods,  and  other  office-bearers. 

PAISLEY. 

A  memorial-stone  for  a  new  church  for  St.  James's  congregation,  of  which 
Dr.  James  Brown  is  pastor,  was  laid  on  Saturday,  Novem&r  20th,  in  Under- 
wood Road,  by  Sir  Peter  Coats. 

BIGGAR  (GILLESFIE  CHURCH). 

Services  in  celebration  of  the  oentenaiy  of  this  congregation  (of  which  Rev. 
John  Scott,  M.A«,  ispastor)  were  held  on  Sabbath,  12th  December,  and  Monday, 
13th  December.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Loflm  Aikman  and  Mr.  Scott  officiated  on 
Sabbath ;  a  sermon  was  preached  on  Monday  afternoon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Drummond, 
Glasgow,  and  a  soiree  was  held  in  the  evening.  The  occasion  excited  much 
interat  among  the  members  and  friends  of  the  congregation,  and  the  services 
were  laigely  attended  by  appreciative  audiences. 
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THE  FULNESS  OP  TIME. 

Th£  subject  which  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  in  this  paper  is  the  world's 
preparedness  for  the  coming  of  Christ 

It  has  been  asked,  Why  did  not  Jesns  come-immediately  after  the  fail? 
and  if  not  immediately  after  the  fall,  why  not  immediately  after  the  flood? 
Would  not  the  world  have  been  thoroughly  Christianized  by  this  timet 
But  might  we  not  as  well  ask,  Why  does  not  Ood  give  us  the  full  noon 
at  the  very  moment  of  the  dawn  ?  From  the  first,  men  had  a  revelation 
of  God's  purpose  and  mercy  suited  to  their  condition;  and  had  they 
profited  by  it,  as  they  might  have  done,  darkness  would  not  have  covered 
the  earth,  and  gross  darlmess  the  people.  Bat  that  the  corruption  which 
spread  over  the  world  would  have  been  prevented  by  an  earlier  appear- 
ance of  Jesus,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit.  We  believe  that  the  right 
point  of  history  was  chosen  for  His  advent,  that  it  was  not  only  the  time 
of  the  world's  greatest  need,  but  the  time  when  the  facilities  for  testing 
and  propagating  a  new  revelation  were  most  abundant,  and  when  there 
were  the  most  ample  means  for  transmitting  the  proofs  to  future  ages. 
This  is  what  is  called  in  Scripture  ^  the  fulness  of  time.'  It  was  not  only 
the  appointed  and  predicted  time ;  it  was,  for  the  reasons  indicated,  the 
fitting  time. 

And  in  showing  this,  we  shall  begin  by  looking  at  the  condition  of  the 
Jewish  people  when  Jesns  came. 

The  history  of  that  people  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  continaal 
miracle.  Their  founder,  Abraham,  was  divinely  called  from  his  kmdred 
and  country,  when  the  flood  of  idolatry  was  threatening  to  destroy  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  end  contemplated  in  his  call 
was  twofold :  first,  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  oneness  of  God. 
On  the  face  of  the  laws  and  ceremonies  of  Ju^sm,  there  was  written  this 
great  and  never-to-be-forgotten  truth:  'Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  oar 
God  is  one  Lord ! '  From  the  frequency  with  which  this  is  repeated,  and 
from  the  number  of  laws  given  to  keep  the  Jews  a  distinct  people,  and 
preserve  them  from  idoUtry,  some  have  concluded  that  the  main  object 
of  Judaism  was  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God.  But 
this  view  ignores-  what  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  second  and^^chief 
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object  of  the  calling  of  Abraham,  viz.  the  founding  of  a  nation  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  advent  of  the  world's  Saviour.  All  the  rites  and  laws 
of  Judaism  looked  to  Christ,  and  were  meant  to  qaicken  in  the  Jews  a 
sense  of  their  need  of  a  spiritual  deliverer,  and  to  reveal  to  them  in  what 
way  his  deliverance  would  be  wrought  out.  Their  bloody  sacrifices  taught 
them  that  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission  of  sin,  and  their 
divers  washings  showed  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

For  some  centuries  before  Christ  came,  the  religious  life  of  the  Jews 
had  greatly  declined.  The  captivity  had  corrected  their  tendency  to 
idolatry,  but  they  had  fallen  into  indifference  and  formalism.  From  the 
time  of  Malachi  they  had  been  without  a  prophet  Different  sects  had 
sprung  up  among  them,  separated  by  distinctive  views,  but  all  charac- 
terized by  a  lack  of  vital  godliness.  For  a  time  they  felt  no  need,  and 
expressed  no  desire,  for  the  Messiah ;  but  some  sixty  years  before  Christ, 
God  brought  them  under  the  yoke  of  the  Romans.  It  was  then  that  the 
languishing  desires  were  quickened.  Galled  by  the  chains  of  the  con- 
queror, though  unwilling  to  admit  their  existence,  their  longing  for 
deliverance  became  intense ;  and  as  their  prophets  predicted  the  advent  of 
One  who  was  to  lead  captivity  captive,  and  as  the  time  of  His  coming, 
according  to  Daniel,  was  near,  their  yearning  for  His  appearance  was  at 
this  period  very  great.  It  is  true  that  they  looked  for  a  secular  king 
and  a  worldly  kingdom ;  but  there  were  lone  watchers  who  looked  and 
longed  to  see,  on  the  Judean  hills,  the  dawn  of  a  day  of  spiritual  liberty. 
Had  Jesus  come  two  centuries  earlier.  He  would  have  found  a  slnmbering 
people,  ahnost  none  looking  for  Him,  ahnost  none  very  earnestly  longing 
for  Him.  His  miracles  would  not  have  attracted  the  attention  they  did ; 
His  words  would  not  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  they  did ; 
nor  would  the  main  facts  of  His  history  have  been  held  up  so  prominently 
before  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  the  Jews  no  doubt  rejected  Him 
when  He  did  come ;  but  so  thoroughly  did  He  stir  the  Jewish  people,  that 
the  Gentile  world  was  moved.  In  trying  to  crush  Him,  the  Jews  only 
published  His  greatness.  The  very  intensity  of  their  rage,  heightened  as 
it  was  by  their  high  worldly  expectation  and  their  bitter  disappointment, 
served  only  to  bring  out  into  bolder  relief  His  true  character,  and  to  gain 
a  greater  publicity  for  His  teaching  and  His  works.  They  were  thus  led 
to  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  the  truth  concerning  Him  whom  they 
blasphemed. 

We  torn  next  to  the  condition  of  the  Gentile  world.  This  is  a  wide 
field,  and  rich  in  facts  illustrative  of  man's  necessities  and  God's  pro> 
▼idence  in  controlling  events  to  meet  them. 

When  we  look  abroad  on  the  GentCe  world,  the  first  thing  we  see 
favouring  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  is  the  general  expectation  that 
about  this  time  a  great  king  was  to  appear  in  Judea,  and  that  that  little 
tract  of  land  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  power  which  was  to  rule  the  world. 
The  effect  of  this  belief  was  to  turn  the  eyes  of  men  of  all  nations  to 
Judea,  that  they  might  see  the  world^s  conqueror  when  he  should  coma 
In  diffusing  this  belief,  the  Jews  were  mainly  though  undesignedly  instru- 
mental. They  had  gone  into  ahnost  every  country.  The  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  the  Greek  tongue,  and  were  widely  known.  Wherever 
the  Jews  settled,  they  built  a  synagogue  in  which  they  read  on  Sabbaths 
the  law  and  the  prophets.    In  their  zeal,  they  endeavoured  tormake 
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proselytes  of  the  Ghntiles.  And  thos  by  diffnsing  right  views  of  God, 
and  making  known  the  hope  of  Israel,  they  prepared  the  ground  for  the 
casting  in  of  the  gospel  seed  after  the  Messiah  had  come.  Though  the 
darkness  which  enveloped  the  heathen  was  very  deep,  yet  there  were  rays 
of  light  penetrating  the  gloom,  and  preparing  for  Him  who  is  the  light  of 
the  world.  Beliefs  were  created  among  them,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
deliverer  was  one  of  these,  which  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 

Bnt  the  political  condition  of  the  Gentiles  also  favoured  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity.  Before  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  Empire  culmin- 
ated, we  find  the  world  made  up  of  numerous  states,  with  their  own  laws, 
language,  customs,  and  worship.  As  might  have  been  expected,  animosi- 
ties, jealousies,  and  prejudices  drew  a  cordon  around  each  state,  by 
which  the  free  interchange  of  thought  was  prevented.  How  far  such  a 
condition  of  things  would  have  hindered  the  progress  of  the  gospel  if 
Jesus  had  come  when  they  existed,  may  be  understood  if  we  suppose  our 
own  country  broken  up  in  the  same  way. 

During  the  time  of  the  Saxon  supremacy  there  were  no  fewer  than  seven 
different  kingdoms  south  of  the  Forth.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
these  restored;  that  in  each  kingdom  there  is  a  different  tongue.  And  let 
ns  also  suppose  that  the  country  is  neither  well  cultivated  nor  traversed 
by  roads,  and  that  there  are  few  facilities  of  intercourse.  What  difficulties 
would  then  beset  us  1  On  the  very  border  we  are  met  by  meo  who  with- 
stand us  merely  from  their  nationality.  They  wiU  not  allow  us  to  enter 
Northumbria;  and  even  if  they  do,  we  must  learn  their  speech,  and 
overcome  their  prejudices,  and  when  these  difficulties  have  been  sur- 
mounted, how  slowly  do  we  traverse  the  country!  Reaching  the 
soothern  boundary  of  this  kingdom,  we  pass  into  a  new  state.  But  the 
two  kingdoms  have  long  lived  in  suspicion  of  each  other.  New  prejudices 
encounter  us;  and  another  language  meets  us.  And  there  are  new 
difficulties  in  the  physical  character  of  the  country.  Rivers  are  unbridged ; 
forests  have  no  pathways  cut  through,  them ;  there  are  no  great  trunk 
roads  connecting  the  centres  of  population ;  we  are  lost  as  if  in  a  wilder- 
ness, and  as  we  journey  southward  from  kingdom  to  kmgdom  similar 
difficulties  confront  us.  Moreover,  from  the  population  having  been  so 
broken  up,  the  moral  power  of  our  labours  is  greatly  diminished.  Our 
success,  as  we  pass  on,  does  not  gather  volume  and  roll  forward  to  help 
ns,  as  it  would  do  if  the  land  were  one  in  government,  laws,  language,  and 
sympathies.  And  the  obstacles  would  be  vastly  increased  if  these  different 
Idngdoms  were  engaged,  as  in  the  time  of  Saxon  domination  they  often 
were,  in  keen  contests  with  each  other.  No  new  claimant  to  respect  from 
the  conscience  would  then  be  readily  heard.  The  attention  of  men  is  then 
fixed  on  war ;  their  passions  are  aroused ;  and  the  pursuits  of  industry, 
philosophic  study,  and  religious  meditation  are  ahke  neglected.  The 
sonod  of  tiie  trumpet  and  the  clash  of  arms  drown  the  voice  of  the 
preacher.  It  is  only  when  society  is  unstirred  by  such  conmiotions  that 
a  new  claimant  for  the  public  ear  has  the  best  opportunity  of  being 
liatened  to.  Now  we  have  only  to  transfer  this  picture  from  our  own 
country  to  the  world  generally,  and  it  will  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
society  before  the  Roman  empire  reached  the  height  of  its  power.  Had 
Jesus,  therefore^  come  at  such  a  time,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
qpreading  the  gospel  would  haye  been  increased  manifold;  and  the 
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difficulties  of  defending  the  aathenticity  of  the  history  of  Bis  life  wonld 
have  been  vastly  gpi^ater  than  they  are. 

But  what  was  the  political  state  of  the  world  when  Jesus  came  ?  One 
yery  different  from  tins,  and  which  afforded  great  facilities  for  the  spread 
of  the  gospel.  At  this  time,  ^  the  larger  portion  pi  the  world  was  occupied 
by  a  single  empire,  in  whose  bosom  elements  of  change  and  dissolution 
were  at  work.  From  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
sweeping  through  the  forests  of  Germany  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sands 
of  the  Libyan  desert  on  the  other,  about  150,000,000  of  persons,  of 
diyersified  climate  and  character,  were  consolidated  into  one  vast  common- 
wealth. Diverging  from  the  city  of  Rome,  which  might  be  called  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  magnificent  roads  stretched  in  every  direction, 
connecting  by  social  and  commercial  ties  distant  and  flourishing  cities. 
The  old  separate  kingdoms,  most  of  them  immobile  and  stationary, 
governed  by  caste  and  opposed  to  progress,  which  once  occupied  this  vast 
area,  were  broken  up,  and  a  political  brotherhood  was  established  through- 
out the  bounds  of  the  civilized  world.'*  The  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  national  unity  which  it  created,  the  admirable  arrangements 
by  which  all  the  great  cities  were  connected,  and  communications  between 
them  facilitated,  were  all  in  favour  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Rome  not  only  conquered  but  civilised.  Learn- 
ing and  the  arts  of  civilised  life  followed  in  the  wake  of  her  sword.  The 
study  of  letters  was  fostered  in  the  most  distant  and  barbarous  lands 
under  her  sway.  She  thus  contributed  to  the  preparation  of  the  way  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Cross.  Moreover,  the  Greek  tongue 
was  widely  spoken  throughout  the  empire.  Greece  had  been  conquei^ 
by  Rome ;  but  Rome  came  and  studied  in  her  schools,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek  literature  was  extensively  cultivated.  The  Scriptures 
had  already  been  translated  into  the  Greek  language.  Here,  then,  was  a 
ready  means  of  communication  between  the  apostles  and  a  vast  body  of 
people  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  Nor  were  there  at  this  time  any 
wars  to  distract  the  public  attention.  It  has  been  said  that  the  temple  of 
Janus  was  shut,  which  it  never  was,  except  ih  a  period  of  universal  peace. 
By  some  the  fact  now  referred  to  has  been  called  in  question ;  but  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  whether  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  or  not, 
peace  was  general.  Insignificant  disturbances  there  may  have  been  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  empire,  but  there  was  no  great  struggle  in  which  the 
empire  was  engaged.  The  profound  peace  which  then  prevailed  was  most 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  truth.  Then  the  preachers  could  gain 
the  ear  of  men  while  they  unfolded  their  message,  and  told  the  wondrous 
history,  and  delivered  the  doctrine  of  Him  whom  they  proclaimed  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

But  let  us  look  now  at  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  world  to 
see  how  far  it  prepared  for  Christ's  coming.  At  the  time  of  the  advent, 
the  prevalent  idolatries  had  passed  the  meridian  of  their  power;  theur 
glory  was  on  the  wane.  They  had  lost  their  hold  on  the  educated  mind ; 
the  people  had  outgrown  them,  and  were  m  many  cases  yearning  for  some- 
thing nobler.  The  philosophers  taught  what  was  inconsisteit  with  the 
popular  beliefs,  while  the  satirists  lampooned  them.  Juvoial,  Ludan,  and 
Aristophanes  levelled  the  shafts  of  their  wit  and  irony  at  many  of  the 
•  TiinibaU*8  CMit  of  ffiOoty,  p.  179.  ,^  f 
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doctrines  of  the  old  mjthology.  That  mythology  was  indeed  upheld  even 
by  the  educated,  but  it  was  only  for  political  puq>oses.  They  imagiDed 
that  if  men  were  to  divorce  themselves  from  all  belief  in  the  existence  and 
government  of  the  gods,  anarchy  and  every  species  of  crime  wonld  become 
rampant.  And  in  this  view  there  was  not  a  little  truth.  An  advocate 
of  atheism  is  in  effect,  whatever  he  may  affirm  to  the  contrary,  fostering 
anarchy  and  immorality.  He  comes  to  rob  men  of  that  faith  which 
elevates  their  thoughts,  purifies  their  affections,  heightens  their  moral 
courage,  and  enables  them  to  lead  an  heroic  and  unselfish  life.  He  comes 
to  silence  conscience,  to  put  a  miserable  expediency  in  the  place  of  right, 
and,  by  giving  man  no  higher  destiny  than  the  beasts  that  perish,  to 
extinguish  every  lofty  aspiration,  and  to  develop  low  and  grovelling 
passions.  This  the  educated  heathen  saw,  and  they  therefore  thought  it 
better  to  maintam  some  belief  among  the  people  in  a  higher  power  than 
no  belief  at  all. 

But  among  the  educated  scepticism  widely  prevailed.  The  Sophists  had 
laboured  to  shake  men's  faith  in  everything ;  and  when  Christ  came  they 
had  acquired  great  influence.  The  Epicureans,  teaching  a  virtually 
atheistic  creed,  and  adopting  as  their  practical  principle,  that  pleasure  is 
the  chief  good,  had  done  much  to  corrupt  public  morals.  Against  the 
rising  tide  of  scepticism  and  inmiorality,  Stoicism  raised  its  voice,  and 
engaged  with  a  sublime  despair  in  a  hopeless  struggle.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  corruption  of  morals  went  on  apace.  Tl^  virtues  for  which 
Rome  had  once  been  famous  had  passed  away.  Grecian  effeminacy  and 
immorality  had  laid  their  hand  on  the  conquering  power,  and  weakened 
and  polluted  it.  The  moral  poison  filled  the  land.  It  filled  the  temples 
and  pervaded  all  the  religious  mysteries.  Truth,  chastity,  and  temperance 
were  trampled  under  foot,  and  life  lost  its  sanctity.  Society  was  being 
fast  destroyed.  Everything  was  hastening  to  destruction.  The  very 
brightness  of  the  intellectual  light  of  the  age  reacted  with  terrible  power 
in  fostering  the  moral  ruin  that  had  begun. 

Such  was  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  world  when  Christ  came. 
But  how  did  it  prepare  for  His  advent  ?  Its  preparation  was  that  of 
developing  necessity.  All  things  showed  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  The 
old  things  were  passing  away.  If  Ood  did  not  interpose  now,  the  world 
would  be  drowned  in  a  deluge  of  moral  corruption.  When  the  old 
religions  had  lost  their  hold  was  not  this  the  time  for  Christ  to  come, 
that,  by  revealing  the  Father,  He  might  minister  to  a  want  in  the  soul  now 
widely  feltf  And  when  the  corruption  of  society  was  approaching  its 
height,  was  not  this  a  fitting  period  for  Him  to  come,  that  He  might  pour 
in  new  spiritual  and  moral  life,  and  thus  save  the  world  ? 

The  era  was  a  dark  and  godless  one ;  and  it  is  fearf al  to  contemplate 
Uie  d^ths  of  immorality  into  which  men  would  have  continued  to  plunge, 
the  revolutions  and  warg  that  wonld  have  broken  up  and  wasted  society, 
and  the  dreary  scepticism  which  would  have  hung  like  a  malignant  cloud 
over  the  earth,  pouring  down  its  cold  and  poisonous  rains.  But  at  this 
momentous  period  the  Lord  of  life  appeared.  From  Him  as  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness — the  great  source  of  spiritual  wisdom — flowed  the  light 
which  quickened,  and  warmed,  and  pnrified.  The  heatt  of  humanity,  now 
grown  feeble,  received  fresh  vitality.  Society,  falling  to  pieces  through 
its  own  corruption,  felt  a  new  power  stirring  within  its  bosom,  and  binding 
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together  its  members  in  one.  And  man,  despairing  of  unlocking  the 
mystery  of  being,  had  the  riddle  solved,  and  in  the  revelation  of  the  Father's 
love  in  Christ,  which  was  all  the  brighter  that  justice  was  upheld,  he  had 
found  what  his  heart  had  yearned  for,  though  he  could  not  interpret  its 
yearnings. 

At  that  dark  and  troubled  era,  there  were  lone  watchers  in  Judea, 
looking  eagerly  for  the  deliverer,  and  crying,  Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his 
chariot?  And  away  out  on  the  dark  wold  of  heathenism,  there  were 
watchers  too  who  turned  to  the  golden  gates  of  the  east,  nay,  who  looked 
above  and  around  for  one  to  lead  them  into  truth.  Never  was  the  long- 
ing intenser,  and  never  was  the  need  greater. 

Now  was  there  not  divine  wisdom  in  selecting  this  period  as  the  time 
for  Christ's  appearance?  Do  we  not  see  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
kingdoms,  in  the  mingling  and  parting,  and  mingling  again  of  streams  of 
individual  and  national  life,  and  in  the  vain  and  futile  efforts  of  philo- 
sophy, a  controlling  Providence  which,  while  leaving  untouched  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  yet  so  shaped  the  issues  as  to  prepare  for  Christ's 
advent?  The  leaders  of  public  opinion  knew  not  for  what  end  they  were 
working ;  the  warriors  and  statesmen  knew  it  not,  and  the  philosophers 
knew  it  not.  And  yet  they  were  all  working  in  their  own  way  to  make 
the  world  ready  for  His  coming.  Gentile  and  Jew  were  both  making 
ready,  without  intending  it,  a  way  for  the  Lord.  'Take,  then,'  as  Dr. 
Bushnell  observes, '  these  familiar  facts,  and  what  are  they  all  but  a 
visible  preparation  of  human  history  for  Christ,  showing  on  how  vast  a 
scale  the  world  is  managed  in  the  interests  of  Christ  and  His  supernatural 
advent  ?  Why  else,  too,  do  they  all  concur  in  time,  when  they  might  as 
well  have  happened  centuries  apart?  Whence  comes  it  that,  when 
human  history  has  been  brewing  in  so  great  a  ferment  for  so  many  ages, 
all  these  great  preparations  shonld  just  now  be  ready,  calling  for  the  king 
with  their  common  voice,  and  saying,  ^  The  f uhess  of  time  is  come '  ?  * 
Have  we  not  here,  then,  a  divine  preparation  for  a  divine  mission  and  a 
divine  message  to  the  world?  A.  0. 


REV.  DR.  KER  ON  THE  COVENANTERS. 

Thbre  lies  before  us  a  very  delightful  little  pamphlet,  written  by  Dr.  Ker 
in  his  own  charming  manner,  entitled  A  Day  in  the  Upper  Ward  of 
Cfydesdale.^  The  centre  of  the  day's  rambles  and  of  the  interest  of  the 
publication  lies  in  Douglas  and  Douglasdale.  Very  pleasant  sketches 
of  the  solitudes  around  are  given,  and  references  msde  to  knights  of 
old,  especially  'the  good  Sir  James,'  of  which  there  is  much  that  is 
admirable  to  telL 

Douglasdale  is  full  of  the  memories  of  the  men  and  martyrs  of  the 
days  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  these  Dr.  Ker  speaks  in  a  way  that  ought 
to  be  heard  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Professor 
Blackie,  in  his  own  daring  and  dashing  manner,  has  spoken  a  brave 
word  lately,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Institute,  for  these 
spiritual  heroes.    It  is  seldom  one  can  agree  quite  entirely  with  the 

*  Jfaimre  and  ike  A^Mmoliira/,  d.  292. 
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eloqaeDt  Professor,  and  exception  may  be  taken  to  some  of  bis  statements ; 
bnt  we  thank  him  for  his  seasonable  word  in  behalf  of  men  to  whom  only 
a  part  of  their  countrymen  bare  done  justice.  Retnrning,  however,  to 
Dr.  Ker,  he  thus  speaks : — 

^  On  leaving  the  place  and  passing  down  the  High  Street  of  Douglas, 
we  saw  an  old  man  considerably  above  fourscore,  sitting  before  the  door 
of  his  house  and  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  day.  On  speaking  with  him, 
we  found,  curiously  enough,  that  he  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
the  house  we  had  just  left,  and  had  heard  from  his  father  the  story  of 
^  the  Stone  Room."  This  carried  us  fully  more  than  half-way  across  the 
interval,  and  to  a  time  when  all  the  events  were  very  much  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  people.  It  is  a  pity  they  should  be  forgotten,  for  we  need  their 
memory  in  these  days  when  principles  hang  loose.  The  history  of 
Airsmoss  should  be  read  over  again  in  this  year  of  grace  1880.  It  is 
exactly  200  years  ago,  on  the  22d  of  last  June,  since  a  small  body  of 
horsemen,  early  in  the  morning,  rode  from  the  hills  into  the  quiet  town 
of  Sanquhar,  and  there  at  the  market  cross,  where  an  obelisk  now  stands, 
read  the  famous  declaration  in  which  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
the  perjured  profligate  and  tyrant  Charles  n.  It  was  a  desperate  act 
forced  on  them  by  desperate  wrongs,  and  those  who  blame  them  should 
remember  that  it  was  only  the  flash  before  the  stroke  of  1688,  of  which 
we  now  enjoy  the  results.  A  month  after,  on  the  22d  of  July,  when  a 
company  of  Covenanters  was  met  at  Airsmoss,  not  far  from  where  John 
Brown  of  Priesthill  was  afterwards  shot  by  Claverhouse,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  dragoons.  The  hill  vapours  were  lying  low,  and  ^'  the 
bridle  rems  rang  through  the  thin  misty  covering/'  before  the  wanderers 
were  aware.  Cameron,  who  was  among  them,  broke  into  the  memorable 
prayer,  ^^  Lord,  spare  the  green  and  take  the  ripe,"  and  in  the  deadly 
struggle  which  followed  he  was  killed,  and  Hackstoun  and  others  cap- 
tured. The  lingering  and  barbarous  death  inflicted  by  the  orders  of  the 
Council  upon  the  prisoners,  and  especially  on  Hackstoun,  cannot  now  be 
put  into  type  with  proper  regard  to  feeling.  The  head  and  hands  of 
Cameron  were  taken  to  his  father,  then  in  prison  in  Edinburgh  for  the 
same  cause,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  knew  them.  His  words  are  surely 
the  most  touching  of  all  the  memories  of  that  cruel  time.  *^  I  know,  I 
know  them !  they  are  my  son's,  my  dear  son's  I  It  is  the  Lord :  good  is 
the  will  of  the  Lord,  who  cannot  wrong  me  nor  mine,  but  has  made 
goodness  and  mercy  to  follow  us  all  our  days."  After  which,  by  order 
of  the  Council,  his  head  was  fixed  upon  the  Netherbow  port,  and  his  hands 
beside  it,  with  the  fingers  upward — a  kind  of  preaching  ^^  at  the  entry  of 
the  city,  at  the  coming  in  at  the  doors,"  that  told  more  for  his  cause,  and 
against  the  persecutors,  than  all  the  words  he  could  have  spoken. 

^  One  cannot  help  weird,  dreamy  thoughts  about  that  old  house  at 
Douglas,  on  the  night  of  Airsmoss,  the  martyr's  head  in  the  room  above, 
the  wounded  prisoner  in  the  dungeon  below,  Earlshall  and  his  troopers 
proud  of  their  prize,  and  confident  of  their  power  to  hold  Scotland  down. 
But  the  good  Sir  James  of  ^'  the  bleeding  heart,"  and  Cameron's  gory 
bead,  belong  to  the  same  set  of  events  in  history, — ^instances  of  seeming 
losses  thrown  by  courage  and  faith  forward  as  pledges  of  victory,— only 
the  later  is  higher  and  more  sure.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  had 
Sir  James  of  Douglas  belonged  to  the  later  time,  he  would  /have  been 
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with  Argjle  and  Warriston,  and  Baillie  of  Jerviswood — certainly  not 
with  ClayerhoQse  and  Enrlshall  and  Lag.  The  great  men  of  the  war  for 
national  independence,  Wallace  and  Bmoe,  Dooglas  and  Randolph,  and 
Walter  Stewart,  were  the  forernnners  of  the  Reformers  and  of  the  sons  of 
the  Covenant.  They  made  room  for  them  in  Scotland  where  they  might 
*'  grow  and  stand,"  and  they  bequeathed  them  their  hatred  of  oppression 
and  their  dauntless  spirit.  They  show  ns  how  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  rise  np,  in  another  time,  loto  the  kingdom  of  our  Ood  and  His 
Christ,  and  how  the  laurels  of  chivalry  prepare  for  a  nobler  flower  in  the 
faith  and  patience  of  the  saints ;  for  the  struggle  of  the  Covenant  was 
the  old  battle  in  a  more  sacred  cause,  which  '^  raised  the  poor  out  of  the 
dust  and  set  them  with  princes,  even  the  princes  of  the  people.^' 

'  If  our  Scottish  nobility  wish  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their 
ancestry,  they  will  go  back  over  the  degenerate  selfishness  of  the  Stuart 
line,  to  those  who  gained  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the  nation  by 
showing  that  they  shared  its  sympathies.  It  would  make  the  task  of 
patriotism  in  coming  times  more  easy.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  in  this 
connection  that  the  spuit  of  the  good  Sir  James  did,  to  some  extent, 
influence  his  successors ;  though  they  did  not  identify  themselves  with 
the  oppressed,  they  used  their  power  to  shield  them.  Douglasdale  was 
filled.with  Covenanters  who  were  comparatively  safe.  So  much  was  this 
felt,  that  when  the  Marquis  of  Douglas  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Govern* 
ment  of  the  Revolution,  eight  hundred  men,  the  flower  of  the  west 
country,  placed  themselves  under  his  orders  and  formed  the  famous  26th 
or  Cameronian  regiment.  Its  first  review  took  place  on  the  green  field 
beside  Douglas  water,  under  St.  Bride's  Church, — ^its  first  fight  at  Dun- 
keld,  where  it  drove  back  the  far  superior  force  of  Claverhouse,  who  had 
just  fallen  in  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  memory 
of  Richard  Cameron  was  with  these  men  when  they  fought,  and  with 
their  brave  leader  Cleland  when  he  fell?  The  Covenant  struggle  was 
carried  to  its  end  chiefly  by  young  men  who  filled  up  the  ranks  of  those 
who  fell  in  great  numbers  at  the  Restoration,  or  shortly  thereafter.  Of 
these,  three  have  left  their  mark  most  distinctly — Hugh  M'Kail,  Richard 
Cameron,  and  James  Renwick.  M^Kail  is  known  to  us  chiefly  by  his 
seraphic  song  on  the  scaffold.  Death  silenced  while  it  transfigured  him. 
But  Cameron  and  Renwick  have  left  us  some  of  their  living  utterances ; 
they  are  evidently  imperfectly  reported,  taken  down  in  hasty  snatches 
amid  flight  and  fight,  by  men  who  had  often  to  lay  down  the  pen  for 
the  sword.  But  enough  remains  to  let  us  see  that,  while  Renwick  fol- 
lowed as  the  milder  EUsha,  under  the  Ahabs  and  Jezebels  of  the  time, 
Cameron  was  the  Elijah,  the  lonely,  burning  prophet  of  our  Scottish 
Cheriths  and  Horebs.  The  poet  has  caught  it  when  he  speaks  of  ^  the 
word  by  Cameron  thundered,  and  by  Renwick  poured  in  gentle  strain." 
An  idea  of  Cameron's  power  may  be  gained  from  an  extract  given  by 
Dodds  in  his  lectures  on  the  Covenanters,  and  an  idea  at  the  same  time 
of  the  power  that  carried  these  men  through  that  long  weary  wilderness 
march — the  manna  from  the  skies,  the  water  from  the  rock  that  followed 
them.  Nothing  else,  nothing  less  could  have  done  it.  Richard  Cameron 
IS  perhaps,  taken  all  in  all,  the  main  figure  in  that  heroic  period  of  the 
Scottish  Church.  The  most  remarkable  thing  is  that  he  died  very  young, 
probably  not  more  than  thirty,  for  his  exact  age  is  not  known,  and  that 
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the  period  of  his  active  effort  covered  only  months,  not  years ;  bat  in 
that  short  bamiDg  life  he  transfased  his  spirit  into  the  heart  of  the 
people,  and  had  his  name  borne  long  after  as  the  watchword  of  men 
willing  to  dare  all  and  lose  all  for  conscience*  sake.  And  so  we  could 
not  bat  regard  with  special  interest  ^^  the  Stone  Room  "  of  the  town  of 
Douglas. 

^  Tlie  moral  of  our  story  shall  be  brief  and  practical ;  I  am  sure  also  it 
will  be  pleasant  It  is,  that  the  young  men  of  Scotland  should  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  this  period  of  the  nation's  history,  acquainted 
with  it  so  as  to  drink  it  in.  There  are  many  works  that  lie  to  hand — 
those  of  the  two  M'Cries,  father  and  son ;  Pollok's  Taks  of  the  Cove- 
nanters; Simpson's  Traditions;  Dodds'  Lectures^  with  which  may  be 
conjoined  his  Lays  of  the  Covenant^  lately  issued ;  Miss  Watson's  Lives  of 
Cameron,  Cargill,  Peden,  and  Renwick ;  for  those  who  wish  to  go  deeper, 
the  publications  of  the  Wodrow  Society  offer  an  abundant  store ;  and 
for  those  who  would  understand  the  richness  of  old  Scottish  theology, 
there  is  the  admirable  volume  of  Dr.  Walker  of  Camwath.  The  next 
thing  is  that  they  should  visit  the  scenes,  not  as  blind  pilgrims  of  Loretto 
or  Lourdes,  but  with  an  intelligent  love  that  will  draw  courage  and 
faith  from  these  noble  memories.  Few  cities  have  the  heritage  of  Glas- 
gow on  the  Clyde — the  lower  windows  of  the  house  looking  down  through 
the  magnificent  Firth  among  lochs  and  highland  mountains  and  winding 
shores,  shut  in  by  distant  Arran — and  the  upper  chambers  opening  on 
visions  of  the  '^  valleys  that  run  among  the  hills,"  filled  with  records  of  a 
past  which  may  give  patriotic  spirit  and  Christian  nobility  of  soul  to  all 
who  have  a  heart  to  learn.' 


THE  EARLY  SCOTTISH  CHURCH. 

Part  IL 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
probably  at  or  near  Kilpatrick,  between  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton,  a 
man-child  was  bom  and  received  the  name  of  Succath.  His  father  was 
Calpumius,  a  man  in  good  position,  a  deacon  in  the  village  church,  a 
local  magistrate,  and  the  possessor  or  at  least  the  occupier  of  some 
landed  property.  The  youth  became  known  as  Patrick,  the  Apostle 
of  Ireland.  The  story  of  his  life  has  been  concisely  narrated,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  superincumbent  rubbish,  by  Dr.  Todd,  of  Dublin.  His 
information  is  derived  in  large  measure  from  two  documents,  professedly 
and  most  probably  written  by  Patrick  himself.  First  there  is  the  Con- 
fession, a  copy  of  which  was  transcribed  from  his  own  autograph  copy 
into  the  Book  of  Armagh,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  or  the  very  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  written  when  its 
author  was  advanced  in  life,  and  is,  says  Dr.  Todd,  ^  a  defence  of  him- 
self against  some  undefined  and  not  very  clearly-stated  charges  of  pre- 
sumption in  undertaking  his  mission,  and  of  incompetency  for  the  work. 
In  answer,  he  appeals  to  his  own  history,  and  alludes,  with  great  modesty 
and  humility,  to  the  success  of  his  labours,  as  a  proof  that  his  ministry 
was  recognised  by  God  Himself.'  Next  is  the  Epistle  to  Coroticus,  a 
draimdaiion  of  a  chieftain  who  appears  to  have  been  a  petty  sovereign 
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of  Gardigaashire,  probably  Caradig,  who  flourished  io  the  fifth  century, 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  county  of  Cardigan.  This  chieftain  landed  in 
Ireland  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  and  though  professedly  a  Christian, 
committed  every  kind  of  outrage,  slaughtering  Christian  neophytes,  ev^i 
while  clad  in  their  white  baptismal  vestments,  and  carrying  off  prisoners 
to  be  sold  as  slaves.  When  Patrick  remonstrated  by  letter,  and  sent  a 
presbyter  with  some  clergy  to  entreat  that  some  of  the  baptized  captives 
and  of  thd  plunder  should  be  restored,  the  lawless  chieftain  dismissed 
the  venerable  embassy  with  scoffs  and  ridicule.  In  the  light  of  these  two 
productions  of  his  own  pen,  the  chief  points  in  Patrick's  career  are 
sufficiently  plain,  though  some  matters  remain  doubtful. 

It  is  not  known  how  he  obtained  the  name  of  Patrick,  but  it  is  the 
name  used  by  himself,  in  its  Latin  form  of  Patricius.    Nor  is  it  known 
from  what  place  he  was  carried  captive  to  Ireland ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  carried  thither  as  a  captive,  with  many  others,  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  sold  to  a  chieftain  named  Michn,  who 
made  him  overseer  of  his  flocks.    He  has  described  himself  as  at  that 
period  '  a  sinner,  the  rudest  and  least  of  all  the  faithful,  and  the  most 
despicable  amongst  men.'    Conviction  of  sin  was  followed  by  endeavours 
after  newness  of  Ufa     While  tending  the  cattle  he  was  every  day  instant 
in  prayer;  and  in  his  own  words,  ^the  love  and  fear  of  God  and  faith 
increased  so  much,  and  the  spirit  of  prayer  so  grew  upon  me  that  often 
in  a  single  day  I  would  say  an  hundred  prayers,  and  in  the  night  almost 
as  many/  so  that  he  frequently  arose  to  prayer  in  the  woods   and 
mountains   before  daylight,  in  snow  and  frost  and  rain,  from  which, 
says  he,  'I  felt  no  evil,  nor  was  there  any  laziness  in  me,  because, 
as  I  now  see,  the  Spirit  was  burning  within  me.'    After  having  spent 
six    years   in    captivity,  Patrick    seemed   to    hear    in    a    dream    one 
night  a  voice  saying,  ^Thy  fasting  is  well;  thou  shalt  soon  return  to 
thy  country.'    Some  time  afterwards  the  same  voice  was  heard  .saying 
that  the  ship  was  ready  to  convey  him  home,  and  was  on  the  shore  two 
hundred  miles  distant    Having  secretly  quitted  the  service  where  he  had 
spent  six  years,  Patrick  went,  as  he  says,  ^  in  the  power  of  the  Lord,  who 
directed  my  way  for  good,  and  I  feared  nothing  until  I  arrived  at  that 
ship.'    Having  no  money,  he  was  refused  a  passage,  but  having  betaken 
himself  to  prayer,  he  was  called  by  the  sailors,  and  freely  received  on 
board.     After  three  days  at  sea,  and  twenty-eight  days  on  a  desert 
coast,  provisions  became  scarce ;  but  Patrick,  who  had  doubtless  spoken 
to  them  often  regarding  the  power  of  Ood  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
said,  ^  Turn  ye  in  faith  to  my  Lord  God,  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible, 
and  He  will  send  you  food,  and  ye  shall  be  satisfied,  for  He  has  abun- 
dance everywhere.'    Shortly  afterwards  a  herd  of  s^e  appeared,  many 
of  which  were  killed,  and  the  company  '  gave  great  thanks  to  God.' 
After  remaining  sixty  days  with  the  sailors,  Patrick  reached  the  home 
of  his  kindred,  where  he  was  received  as  a  son,  and  entreated  to  remain 
with  them  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  young  Scotchman  felt  constrained  to  consecrate  himself  to  mission 
work  in  Ireland,  where  so  many  years  of  his  youth  had  been  spent.  Some 
affirm  that  he  went  to  Rome  for  ordination,  but  of  this  there  is  no 
evidence.  He  himself  says  nothing  on  the  subject,  but  attributes  his 
Insh  mission  work  wholly  to  an  inward  call,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
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divine  command.  In  a  dream  be  seemed  to  hear  the  wild  Irish  saying, 
*•  We  pray  thee,  holy  youth,  to  come  and  henceforth  walk  amongst  us.' 
Again  he  says,  ^  In  another  night,  I  know  not,  God  knoweth,  whether 
it  was  within  me  or  near  me,  I  heard  distinctly  tixe  words  which  I  could 
not  understand,  except  that,  at  the  aid  of  what  was  said,  there  were 
uttered  the  words,  ^^  He  who  gave  His  life  for  thee  is  He  who  speaketh 
in  thee."    And  so  I  awoke  rejoicing.' 

After  a  course  of  study,  and  probably  some  kind  of  ordination,  Patrick 
saOed  for  Ireland,  where  he  is  beliered  to  have  landed  about  the  year  442. 
The  statements  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  after 
having  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  St.  Germain  and  St.  Martin  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  are  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  fact  that  no  such 
things  are  mentioned  by  himself,  or  in  any  contemporary  history.  He 
believed  himself  to  have  a  divine  call,  and  his  mission  was  to  preach  the 
simple  saving  truth ;  and  indeed  he  says,  ^  I  am  not  able,  nor  would  it  be 
right,  to  be  silent  on  such  great  benefits  and  such  great  grace  which  God 
hath  vouchsafed  unto  me  in  the  land  of  captivity.'  Landing  at  Inis 
Patrick,  a  small  island  off  the  Skerries,  in  County  Dublin,  he  proceeded, 
after  a  short  while,  farther  north  by  sea,  till  he  reached  the  south-west 
extremity  of  Strangford  Lough.  Having  hid  his  boat,  Patrick  and  his 
companions  proceeded  to  explore  the  country.  Dichn,  a  chieftain  of  high 
birth,  was  one  of  the  first  converts.  With  him  Patrick  left  his  boat,  and 
proceeded  inland,  with  a  view  to  preach  Christ  to  his  former  master. 
Having  reached  the  scene  of  his  long  captivity,  and  while  looking  round 
opon  the  woods  where  he  had  formerly  tended  the  flocks  of  Milchu,  he 
beheld  the  house  of  the  proud  chieftain  in  flames.  The  legend  is  that 
Milchu,  instigated  by  the  devil,  had  set  fire  to  his  house  and  all  his  sub- 
stance, casting  himself  voluntarily  into  the  fire,  lest  he  should  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  his  former  slave.  Patrick 
retraced  his  steps,  took  up  his  abode  with  Dichu,  preached  in  what  is 
now  County  Down,  and  Uhe  faith  began  to  spread.'  After  having 
preached  with  success  in  the  north,  Patrick  resolved  to  visit  the  centre  of 
the  country,  and  preach  Christianity  in  the  very  citadel  of  idolatry.  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  Tara,  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
a  hill  where  kings,  clergy,  and  bards  were  wont  to  assemble  for  consulta- 
tion  or  solemn  rites  of  worship.  To  this  day  it  is  a  spot  dear  to  Irish 
hearts,  and  celebrated  in  song  : 

*  The  harp  thai  once  throngh  Tara's  halls 
The  soul  of  mnsic  shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 
As  if  Uiat  sool  were  dead.* 

At  this  sacred  spot  Patrick  arrived  on  the  eve  of  a  Pagan  festival,  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  king,  and  disputed  vrith  the  Magi,  whom  he 
ultimately  vanquished,  though  the  king  was  not  persuaded  to  embrace  the 
truth.  Marvellous  stories  are  narrated  regarding  the  conflict.  One  of  the 
Magi,  at  the  prayer  of  Patrick,  was  lifted  into  the  air  by  invisible  hands,  and 
falling  down  had  his  brains  dashed  out  upon  a  stone.  Another  of  the 
Magi  pourod  poison  into  Patrick's  cup  ;  but  Patrick  blessed  the  cup,  the 
fluid  it  contained  congealed ;  he  inverted  it,  the  poison  dropped  out,  and 
then  the  wine  became  fluid  and  harmless.  Another,  by  his  incantations, 
covered  the  plain  with  snow,  which  he  could  not  remove ;  but  Patrick 
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blessed  the  plain,  and  the  snow  disappeared.  These  are  specimens  of  the 
stories ;  and  thej  are  fictions  characteristic  of  the  age  when  they  were 
written ;  but  while  the  marrelloas  stories  are  rejected,  the  fact  is  admitted, 
that  Patrick,  at  some  period  of  his  missionary  labours,  appeared  at  the 
court  of  King  Laoghaire,  and  preached  the  gospel  before  the  courtiers  of 
Temaria.  On  the  same  occasion  Patrick  is  said  to  have  composed  a  hymn 
in  the  Irish  langnage,  which  was  celebrated  for  many  ages,  and  a  literal 
translation  of  which  is  giren  by  Dr.  Todd.  It  contains,  among  other 
things,  a  prayer  for  protection  against  the  incantations  of  false  prophets, 
against  the  black  laws  of  heathem'sm,  against  the  false  laws  of  heresy, 
against  the  deceits  of  idolatry,  against  Hhe  spells  of  women,  smiths, 
and  druids,'  and  against  all  knowledge  which  blinds  the  soul  of  man. 

From  the  court  of  Laoghaire  Patrick  proceeded  to  preach  in  other  parts 
of  Meath  ;  and  then  travelled  farther  west  and  south.  By  the  side  of  a 
wood,  near  the  present  town  of  Killala,  he  found  a  great  aasembUge  of 
people  with  their  chieftains,  whom  he  at  once  addressed.  We  are  told 
*  he  penetrated  the  hearts  of  all,  and  led  them  to  embrace  cordially  the 
Christian  faith  and  doctrine.'  The  king  and  twelve  thousand  men  were 
baptized  in  a  well  called  *  the  well  of  one  horn,'  from  a  horn-like  hill  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Seven  years  were  spent  in  Connaught,  after  which 
Patrick  revisited  Ulster,  erecting  many  churches,  and  appointing  pastors, 
especiaUy  in  the  north-west.  At  Armagh  he  applied  to  a  chieftain  named 
Daire  for  land  on  which  to  build.  He  wished  a  lofty  situation  on  the 
.  ridge  of  Ardd  Mache,  the  high  ground  of  Macha ;  but  the  chieftain  gave 
him  only  an  inferior  site  on  lower  ground,  where,  inside  a  circular 
enclosure,  Patrick  erected  ^a  great  house'  for  the  ecclesiastics,  a 
kitchen,  a  refectory,  and  an  oratory  or  place  of  worship.  Afterwards 
the  chief  granted  his  origmal  request,  and  with  it  the  rights  of 
chieftainship,  which  descended  to  his  successors,  and  contributed  to  the 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  importance  of  the  place.  Armagh  is  now  a 
cathedral  city,  and  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Ireland. 

Patrick  died  in  the  year  493,  and  was  probably  buried  at  Downpatrick, 
though  this  is  not  undisputed.  His  success  had  been  extraordinary,  and 
for  this  various  reasons  have  been  assigned.  He  himself  speaks  of  it  in 
his  Confession  as  follows : — ^  I  am  greatly  a  debtor  to  God,  who  hath 
vouchsafed  me  such  great  grace  that  many  people  by  my  means  should  be 
bom  again  to  God ;  and  that  clergy  should  be  ordained  everywhere  for 
them,  for  His  people  who  had  lately  come  to  the  faith ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
taken  them  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.'  Again,  he  says,  ^  Whence  comes 
it  that  in  Ireland,  those  who  never  had  any  knowledge  of  God,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  worshipped  only  idols  and  abominations,  how  are  they 
lately  become  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and  are  caUed  the  sons  of  God  ? 
The  eons  of  Scots  and  the  daughters  of  chieftains  appear  now  as 
monks  and  virgins  of  Christ,  especially  one  blessed  Scottish  lady,  of 
noble  birth  and  great  beauty,  who  was  adult,  and  whom  I  baptized.* 
The  Confession  concludes  as  foUows  : — ^^  But  I  pray  those  who  believe  and 
fear  God,  whoever  may  condescend  to  look  into  or  receive  this  writing, 
which  Patrick  the  sinner,  although  unlearned,  wrote  in  Hiberio^  if  I  have 
done  or  established  any  little  thing  according  to  God's  will,  that  no  man 
ever  say  that  my  ignorance  did  it ;  but  think  ye,  and  let  it  be  veAly  believed, 
that  it  was  the  gift  of  God.'    But  while  his  work  was  conducted  in  humble 
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dependence  on  divine  assietanoe,  and  with  an  ascription  of  praise  to 
Jehoyah,  Patrick  displayed  great  skill  in  his  modes  of  operation.  He 
UDiformlj  addressed  himself  first  to  the  king  or  chieftain  ;  and  haying 
once  secured  the  head  of  a  clan^  its  humbler  members  speedily  followed. 
His  earliest  chnrch  was  in  DaUurdia,  where  a  site  was  obtained  from 
Dicho,  the  chieftain.  At  Tara  he  obtained  from  King  Laoghaire  a  re* 
iuctaot  toleration  of  his  ministry,  and  at  least  an  outward  profession  of 
Christianity;  and  some  thousands  of  baptisms  unmediately followed.  In 
Comiaught  he  adopted  the  same  policy.  In  Munster  the  first  convert  was 
King  Aengus,  whom  he  baptized  at  Cashel,  the  seat  of  the  kmgs ;  and  in 
Armagh  he  obtained  the  favour  of  Dau*e,  from  whom  he  obtained  an  impor- 
tant grant  of  land.  On  the  lands  thus  obtained  he  founded  churches  and 
educational  institutions,  which  became  centres  of  light  to  wide  districts. 
But  this  mode  of  working  was  lacking  in  thorou^ness.  Admission  to 
membership  in  the  church  was  made  easy ;  old  superstitions  were  toler- 
ated ;  and  adhesion  to  Christianity  was  reaUy  little  more  than  the  attachment 
of  a  clan  to  its  chieftain.  Gradually,  however,  the  influence  of  eduea- 
tional  institutions  was  experienced ;  the  Irish  Church  was  supplied  with 
native  teachers ;  and  the  result  of  their  labours  appeared  in  the  succession 
of  zealous  missionaries,  who,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  went  forth 
to  evangelize  the  barbarians  of  central  Europe. 


ANNIE'S  DISCOVERY. 


*  I'm  sure  it's  a  mystery  to  me  how  Mary  can  live  in  this  dull,  remote 
region,  and  yet  she  never  seems  to  weary ;  I  can't  understand  it  at  ail,' 
said  Annie  White,  as  she  lay  on  a  sofa  in  a  country  house  one  bright 
April  day.  Mary  and  Annie  White  were  the  daughters  of  a  wealthy  city 
merchant.    Mary  had  married  a  minister  some  years  before  my  story 

begins,  and  had  come  to  live  in  the  little  village  of  ,  which  we  find 

Annie  characterizing  as  a  '  dull,  remote  region.' 

It  had  been  a  great  change  for  Maiy  to  leave  her  city  home,  where,  as 
Annie  said,  ^  there  was  always  somethkig  going  on,'  to  come  and  settle 
down  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  country  minister's  ^e.  But  in  the  city  Mary 
had  often  felt  inclined  to  ask  what  was  the  use  of  the  '  something  that 
was  always  going  on,'  as  it  generally  meant  going  out  to  some  party  or 
concert,  which  would  have  been  very  pleasant  occasionally ;  but  as  it 
went  on  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year,  it  d^d  seem  a  rather 
useless  existence. 

Mary  would  often  beg  to  be  left  at  home  when  her  sister  was  going 
out  to  some  entertainment.  Sometimes  she  would,  and  then  she  spent 
the  evening  in  a  way  that  seemed  very  extraordinary  to  Annie.  Mary 
had  a  large  class  in  a  Sabbath  school,  and  when  she  had  the  prospect  of 
a  quiet  evening,  she  would  go  and  invite  a  number  of  her  little  scholars 
to  come  and  see  her,  and  then  she  would  give  them  such  a  tea  as  they  did 
not  often  partake  of  (for  Mary's  scholars  all  came  from  one  of  the  poorest 
districts  in  the  city).  After  tea  she  read  stories  to  them,  and  showed 
them  pictures,  and  before  separating  they  would  sing  a  hymn,  and  Mary 
generaOy  gave  them  each  an  illuminated  text  to  take  home  with  them. 
To  many  little  children  in  whose  lives  there  was  not  very  mucb-that  was 
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bright  or  happy,  <  Miss  White's  teas '  were  the  event  of  the  year,  and 
they  were  eagerly  looked  forward  to,  and  much  appreciated  when  they 
came  off. 

Annie  White  was  not  of  snch  a  thoughtful  torn  of  mind  as  her  sister, 
and  thongh  a  really  kind-hearted  girl,  she  never  took  time  to  think 
serioasly  of  anything,  and  was  quite  pleased  to  go  on  from  day  to  day, 
going  from  one  place  of  amusement  to  another,  and,  so  to  speak,  leading 
a  butterfly  life ;  indeed,  she  seemed  to  have  got  the  notion  into  her  head 
that  amusement  was  the  chief  ^d  of  life — a  notion  which,  I  am  afraid,  is 
rather  prevalent  among  a  number  of  young  people  at  the  present  day. 
Annie  certainly  made  amusement  her  ^  being's  end  and  aim,'  and  seemed 
quite  happy  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Quite  happy,  did  I  say  t  I  daresay 
there  were  times  when  in  her  heart  she  felt  it  was  all  vanity,  but  as  yet 
she  saw  nothing  that  she  thought  would  be  better. 

She  had  had  a  ^  delightfully  gay  winter,'  but  the  gaiety  had  been  so 
constant  that  her  health  had  given  way  under  the  strain  of  late  hours, 
ete.,  to  which  it  was  put,  and  by  the  month  of  March  she  was  very  much 
troubled  with  a  pain  in  her  side,  and  a  cough  that  she  laughed  at,  but 
still  could  not  help  feeling  rather  anxious  about  So  she  consulted  a  doctor, 
who  said  that  she  must  not  go  out  niter  dark,  and  suggested  that  a  change 
of  air  to  the  village  where  Mary  and  her  husband  lived  might  be  bene- 
ficial, as  the  clunate  was  milder  there  than  at  home. 

Annie  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  phm  of  going  to  see  her  sisto*, 
and  you  may  be  sure  Mary,  on  her  part,  was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of 
having  her  sister  to  come  and  live  with  her.    So  one  fine  day  Annie  set 

oat  for .    When  she  arrived  at  the  station  she  found  Mary  waiting 

to  receive  her  on  the  platform,  while  her  husband  was  standing  beside  a 
neat  little  pony  phaeton,  which  his  congregation  had  presented  him  with 
a  little  while  before.  Annie  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  fresh  oountiy 
air,  and  admired  the  pony  and  phaeton  so  much  that  Mr.  Stuart  (Mary's 
husband)  said  laughingly — 

*'  I  think  we  will  have  to  get  you  to  make  a  speech  to  the  congregation 
about  them,  you  express  yourself  so  eloqu^tly. 

Annie  laughed,  and  said  she  would  be  very  happy. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  Annie  was  quite  amused  with  exploring  the 
country  and  learning  to  drive  the  pony.  She  had  arrived  on  a  Monday 
afternoon,  and  up  till  Friday  she  got  on  very  well ;  but  towards  the  ead 
of  the  week  Mr.  Stuart  was  busy  with  his  preparations  for  Sabbath,  and 
could  not  drive  her  about,  and  as  she  had  no  taste  for  reading, — at  least 
she  bad  never  cultivated  it, — she  began  to  think  it  *•  slow ; '  and  it  was  on 
Saturday  afternoon  that  she  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  where  we  found  her  at 
the  beginning  of  our  story,  wondering  how  her  sister  could  live  in  that 
^  dull,  remote  region.' 

^  I'm  sure  itil  be  a  perfect  treat  to  go  to  the  church  to-morrow,  if  ifs 
for  nothing  but  to  see  some  people  gathered  together.' 

I  am  rather  afraid  that  Annie's  usual  motive  for  gdng  to  church  was 
merely  to  *  see  people.' 

The  Sabbath  morning  was  clear  and  beautiful,  and  so  the  walk  to 
church  was  very  pleasant. 

Annie  had  never  heard  her  brother-in-law  preach,  and  when  he  began 
to  give  out  the  opening  hymn,  he  spoke  in  such  a  clear,  pleasant  voice 
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that  Annie  found  herself  following  the  hymn  as  she  had  never  done  before. 
The  hjmn  Mr.  Stoart  read  was  that  beautif ol  Sabbath  hymn — 

*  Another  six  days'  work  is  dooe, 
Anoth«r  Sabbath  is  begun; 
Betnm  my  soal,  enjoy  thy  rest, 
Berere  the  day  thy  Qod  has  blest' 

Mary  had  been  afraid  that  Annie  would  be  apt  to  look  amnsed  when 
the  singing  began,  for  mnsic  had  not  been  brought  to  any  great  state  of 

perfection  in ^  and  the  old  precentor  sang  away  with  more  energy 

than  cultivation  or  expression*  But  Annie,  greatly  to  her  sister's  ease 
of  mind,  did  not  assume  the  critical  air  Which  she  expected,  and  began 
to  sing  as  if  she  were  thinking  more  of  the  words  of  the  hymn 
than  the  way  in  which  it  was  bemg  rendered.  Annie  had  a  very  good 
voice,  and  as  she  had  had  the  best  teaching  that  money  could  procure,  it 
was  really  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  her  sing.  Indeed,  music  was  the  only 
thing  to  which  Annie  had  ever  applied  herself  with  pati^ce  and  persever- 
ance, and  in  it  she  had  attained  considerable  proficiency. 

After  the  preliminary  services,  Mr.  Stuart  gave  out  his  text,  Eph. 
T.  16,  ^Redeeming  the  time ; '  and  as  he  ezpkuned  how  time  is  a  talent 
given  us  by  God  for  some  good  end,  and  it  is  misspent  and  lost  when 
it  is  not  employed  according  to  His  design,  it  began  to  dawn  on  Annie*s 
mind  that  perhaps  she  had  not  been  exactly  '  redeeming  the  time '  in  days 
gone  by.  Mr.  Stuart  concluded  by  quoting  a  verse  of  Ken's  hymn ;  it 
was  a  favourite  of  Mary's — 

*  Thy  predons  time  misspent  redeem ; 
Each  present  day  thy  last  esteem ; 
Improre  thy  talent  with  due  oarej 
For  the  great  day  thyself  prepare.' 

Mary  was  hoping  that  Annie  would  be  feeling  that  the  sermon  taught 
a  lesson  which  she  might  well  profit  by,  and  so  she  was,  although  she 
would  hardly  have  cared  to  own  it. 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Stuart  said,  ^  I  wonder  if  you  could  take  my  class  in 
the  Sabbath  school  this  afternoon,  Annie.  I  met  the  mother  of  one  of 
my  little  pupils  coming  out  of  the  church,  and  she  was  telling  me  her 
little  girl  is  very  ill,  and  is  always  asking  for  ^^the  kind  lady."  The 
mother  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  ^  the  kind  lady,"  and  is 
very  anxious  for  me  to  go  and  see  her ;  so  if  you  could  take  my  class  I 
would  Hke  to  go  this  afternoon,  as  I  am  to  be  away  from  home  to- 
morrow.* 

*•  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  try  what  I  can  do,  though  I  have  never  taught 
anybody  anything  ^I  my  life,  and  perhaps  have  more  need  of  somebody 
to  teach  me,  but  well  see  what  can  be  done,'  said  Annie. 

*'  I  have  heard  that  the  best  way  of  leammg  is  to  teach,'  said  Mr. 
Stuart,  ^  so  you  can  try  that  kind  of  learning  for  a  change.' 

^  WeU,  how  have  you  got  on,  Annie? '  said  Mrs.  Stuart  when  they  met 
at  the  tea-table. 

« Very  well,  thank  you ;  how  did  you  find  your  little  friend  ? ' 

*'  Oh  I  poor  little  thing,  she  is  very  ill,  and  though  she  seemed  pleased 
to  see  me,  still  she  kept  asking  for  the  '^  kind  lady,"  and  singing  little 
snatches  of  that  beautiful  hymn  you  were  singing  the  other  day.  I  have 
beei  thinking  she  must  have  been  hanging  about  the  garden  somewhere, 
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and  heard  70a  singing,  and  jou  must  be  the  ^*  kind  lady  "  the  poor  little 
creature  is  always  speaking  of/ 

^  That  woold  be  rather  a  new  light  for  me  to  look  at  myself  in,  bnt 
now  that  yon  speak  of  it,  I  remember  of  going  ont  to  the  garden  the 
evening  you  speak  of,  and  there  was  a  little  girl  sitting  on  the  grass 
before  the  drawing-room  window.  She  seemed  rather  frightened  when 
she  saw  me,  and  was  going  to  run  away,  but  I  went  up  and  spoke  to  her, 
and  asked  how  she  came  thera  She  said  she  had  come  ?nth  the  milk 
instead  of  the  girl  who  usually  comes,  who  was  away  from  home,  and  she 
had  heard  the  smging  in  the  drawing-room,  and  could  not  help  stopping 
to  listen,  she  was  so  fond  of  singing.  She  seemed  a  nice  littto  thing,  and 
I  spoke  to  her  for  a  while,  and  gave  her  the  shawl  I  had  been  making  for 
a  bazaar.  I  thought  I  had  plenty  time  to  make  another,  and  the  child 
had  such  a  cough  I  thought  she  would  be  the  better  of  it.' 

*'  That  was  very  like  your  ways  of  old,'  said  Mary.  ^  I  remember  of 
you  once  giving  away  a  pair  of  new  stockings  that  I  had  just  bought  for 
you  to  a  beggar  at  the  door,  who  came  with  a  piteous  tale.  It  is  aU 
very  well  to  be  generous,  but  one  has  to  try  and  find  out  who  is  really 
deserving,  or  one  might  give  away  all  one's  possessions  and  really  do  no 
good,  perhaps  in  some  cases  harm.  However,  your  little  friend  was  reaUy 
a  deserving  object,  for  her  father  is  dead,  and  her  mother  is  a  hard-work- 
ing, respectable  woman,  who  has  often  enough  to  do,  I  daresay,  to  make 
both  ends  meet' 

^  I  must  go  and  see  her,'  said  Annie ;  ^  if  you  will  teU  me  where  she 
lives,  I  will  start  at  once.' 

Mrs.  Stuart  laughed.  ^  What  were  the  doctor's  orders  about  being 
out  after  dark  ? '  said  she ;  '  I  see  yon  have  still  your  old  way  of  ^  flying 
off  at  a  tangent,"  as  papa  used  to  say.' 

*  Oh,  bother  the  doctor,  I'm  sure  I  may  be  out  after  twenty  darks  now 
if  I  like ! '  said  Annie,  who  did  not  approve  of  having  any  obstacle  put  in 
her  way  when  she  took  a  thing  in  her  head. 

^  I  will  not  have  the  doctor  bothered  on  any  account,'  laughed  Maiy ; 
'  and  you  know  while  you  are  in  my  house  I  am  responsible  for  you,  and 
must  see  that  you  are  well  looked  after.' 

'  You  must  remember,  Annie,  that  Mary  has  been  accustomed  to  have 
her  word  considered  law  since  she  came  here,  and  I  do  not  advise  you  to 
begin  arguefeeing  with  her,  as  one  of  my  elders  speaks  about,'  said  Mr. 
Stuart,  smiUng. 

^  It's  too  baid  of  yon  to  want  to  keep  me  at  home  too,  after  preaching 
such  an  energetic  sermon  about  redeeming  the  time,'  said  Annie. 

^  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait,'  quoted  Mary. 

^  I*m  sure  that's  not  the  kind  of  serving  I'm  made  for,'  said  Annie. 

*•  I  expect  we  all  get  a  turn  of  that  kind  of  serving  occasionally 
whether  we  think  we're  made  for  it  or  not,  and  must  try  and  make  the 
best  of  it,'  said  Mr.  Stuart. 

*■  Well,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  give  in  ^  soon  as  synei"  as  old  nurse 
used  to  say,  so  I  must  put  off  my  visit  till  to-morrow.' 

The  next  morning  Annie  set  out  for  the  house  of  the  sick  little  girl. 

*  This  is  quite  a  new  experience  for  me,'  thought  she ;  ^  I  wonder  how 
I  shall  like  visiting  the  poor.' 

When  Annie  arrived  at  the  cottage  to  which  Maiy  had„directed  her, 
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a  tidy-looking  elderly  woman  came  to  the  door ;  and  when  Amiie  explained 
who  she  was,  she  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  asked  in  to  see  the  little 
invalid. 

When  Aonie  went  np  to  the  bed-side,  little  Nelly  looked  at  her  for  a 
momokt,  and  then  a  smile  broke  over  her  face  as  she  said,  ^  Oh  !  mother, 
here's  the  kind  lady,'  and  tnrnmg  to  Annie,  ^  I  knew  you  would  come ; 
please,  wonld  yon  sing? ' 

^  Certainly,  dear,  I  will  sing.  What  wonld  yon  like  ? '  said  Annie, 
much  touched  by  the  pleasure  her  presence  gave  the  little  sufferer. 

^  Sing  what  you  sang  yon  night  about  '^  resting  beside  the  weary  road 
to  hear  the  angels  sing." ' 

^  I  know  the  hymn  you  mean,  it  is  a  favourite  of  mine  too.'  Then 
Annie  sang  that  beautiful  hymn  bi^inning — 

*It  eame  upon  a  midnigbt  dear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old, 
From  aiigels  lieoding  near  the  earth. 

To  touch  tbdfr  harps  of  gold : 
Peace  on  the  earth,  good -will  to  men. 

From  heaven's  all-gracious  King ; 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay, 

To  hear  the  angels  sing.* 

Annie  sang  it  to  Sullivan's  beautiful  tune  ^Noel;'  and  while  she  was 
singing,  quite  a  little  party  gathered  round  the  door  of  the  cottage  whei'e 
she  was. 

*  Oh  I  thank  you,  thank  you,  ma'am,'  said  Nelly's  mother,  ^  I'm  sure 
poor  wee  Nelly  will  get  round  now ;  she  has  always  been  saying  if  she 
conld  only  hear  the  lady  sing,  she  would  be  better.' 

Poor  Nelly  seemed  hardly  able  to  express  her  feelings  of  delight  and 
gratitude  to  Annie. 

^I  hope  Nelly  will  soon  be  able  to  sing  herself,'  said  Annie ;  and  after 
conversing  a  little  with  her  and  her  mother,  she  went  away,  not  without 
leaving  something  to  buy  any  little  delicacy  Nelly  might  fancy. 

When  she  got  out,  there  were  still  a  number  of  children  hanging 
about  the  door.  Annie  heard  them  whispering  to  each  other,  ^  That's 
her,  that's  the  woman  that  sang.' 

'Do  you  childrw  all  like  singing  1 '  said  Annie,  stopping  among  the 
little  group. 

^  Yes,  mem — ^yes,  mem,'  was  echoed  round  on  ever}'  side.  '  And  do  you 
learn  singing  at  the  school  1 ' 

This  notion  seemed  to  take  away  all  powers  of  speech  from  the  little 
party,  for  no  one  answwed  till  Annie  repeated  the  question,  and  then 
there  was  a  contemptuous  ^  No,'  as  if  such  a  thing  was  unheard  of,  and 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 

'  What  do  you  learn  at  school  ? '  continued  Anme. 

'Readin',  writin',  an' ;'  but  here  the  school  bell  rang,  and  the 

children  ran  o£f,  leaving  Annie  in  the  dark  as  to  any  more  of  their  accom- 


When  Annie  got  back  to  the  manse,  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  it 
was  considerably  past  the  usual  dinner  hour.  Mary  was  away  from 
home,  and  Mr.  Stuart  was  waiting  for  her. 

'  Yon  must  have  found  visiting  the  poor  a  more  interesting  occupation 
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than  yon  thoaght — at  least  joa  have  been  awaj  a  long  time,*  said  Mr. 
Stnart. 

^  I  bad  DO  idea  I  had  been  so  long ;  bat  I  have  been  making  np  a  plan 
on  my  way  home  which  I  mnst  ask  your  opinion  abont' 

^  Yoo  mast  haye  Mary's  talent  for  making  np  plans ;  she  is  always 
coming  in  fall  of  plans  for  some  of  her  proteges.  What  is  yonr  plan 
abont  ? ' 

'  Well,  as  I  came  ont  of  Nelly  Brown's,  there  were  a  number  of  school 
children  rnnning  abont,  and  I  spoke  to  them  and  asked  them  if  they 
learned  singing  at  school.  They  said  no,  so  I  have  been  thinking  what  a 
nice  thing  it  would  be  if  these  children  could  be  got  together  and  taught 
to  sing. .  I  would  be  very  glad  to  teach  them  while  I'm  here,  but  ihea  the 
difficulty  would  be  who  would  do  it  after  I  leave ) ' 

*  I  think  your  plan  is  exceedmgly  good  indeed.  I  have  often  wished 
that  something  of  the  kind  could  be  done,  but  unfortunately,  Mary  and 
I  are  not  gifted  with  musical  powers,  and  I  only  know  of  odc  lady  round 
here  who  could  do  what  yon  speak  of ;  and  though  I  have  suggested 
something  of  the  kind  to  her,  she  did  not  seem  to  care  about  it,  but 
perhaps  your  example  may  encourage  her.* 

'  Well,  will  you  undertake  to  let  the  children  know  of  my  plan  1  *  said 
Annie^  '  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.' 

So  the  children  were  told  that  a  singing-class  would  be  formed,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  seemed  to  please  them,  for  there  was  a  large 
attendance  at  her  first  meeting.  Annie  found  a  little  difficulty  at  first  to 
control  so  many  children,  but  she  soon  got  into  the  way  of  managing 
them,  and  really  effected  a  wonderful  change  in  their  singing  in  a  short 
time. 

Ton  may  be  sure  Annie's  first  visit  to  Nelly  Brown's  was  not  her  last, 
and  indeed  Nelly  and  she  got  so  fond  of  each  other  that  it  was 
arranged  that  when  Nelly  got  a  little  older  she  should  go  and  be  a 
servant  in  Annie's  city  home. 

Annie  soon  found  many  other  ways  of  making  herself  useful  besides 
her  singing-class  and  looking  after  Nelly  Brown ;  but  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  when  the  time  came  for  her  going  home,  many  were  the  r^rets 
that  were  expressed  and  the  hopes  that  she  would  soon  come  back. 

*'  I  used  to  wonder  how  you  could  live  here,'  said  Annie  the  day  she 
was  going  away,  *•  but  now  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave,  only  I  console  myself 
by  thinking  I  shall  find  something  to  do  and  somebody  to  help  at  home 
as  well  as  here.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  sermon  I  heard  the  first 
Sabbath  after  I  came,  and  I  am  sure  wherever  we  may  be,  if  we  are 
anxious,  we  may  find  many  ways  of  "  redeeming  the  time.*"  M. 


THE  ZENANA  MISSION. 

BT  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  LADIES*  OOMMITTEB. 

The  book.  Heroines  of  the  Mission  Field^*  comes  very  seasonably  to  us, 
and  we  hail  it  with  pleasure  as  one  well  fitted  to  fan  the  flame  of 
missionary  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  the  Christian  women  of  our 

*  Heroinetof  ikt  Mitsion  Field:  Biographical  Sketches  of  Female  Hiesionaries  who 
have  lahoured  in  'various  lands  anions  the  Heathen.  By  Mrs.  Emma  Bajmood  Pitman. 
London :  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  ft  Co.  ^^  . 
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Churches.  The  sketches  in  the  vohime  are  all  ioterestiog,  telling  of  the 
consecration,  zeal,  and  heroic  enterprise  of  noble  women.  Many  of  the 
names  are  dear  and  familiar  to  ns  as  household  words,  such  as  those  of 
Mrs.  Moffat,  Mrs.  Gobat,  Mrs.  Ann  H.  and  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson,  Mrs. 
Williams,  Miss  Fidelia  Fiske,  and  our  own  Mrs.  Yalentine  of  Jeypore, 
who  was  so  suddenly  called  home  in  the  midst  of  her  abounding  labours 
for  her  Lord. 

At  this  time,  when  the  minds  and  hearts  of  so  many  in  our  Church  are 
drawn  out  to  the  Zenana  Mission,  a  chapter  on  this  work  has  specially 
attracted  us.  How  touching  the  pictures  drawn  by  Mrs.  Pitman — one 
of  ao  English,  the  other  of  a  Hindoo  wife  I  ^  The  English  wife  sits  in 
the  bright,  warm,  cosy  sitting-room,  bright  with  pictures,  books,  furniture, 
fire-light,  and  the  gambols  of  merry  children — herself  the  centre  of  all 
the  household  joy.  The  Hindoo  wife  is  shut  up  in  her  apartments  like  a 
prisoner,  or  waits  upon  her  lord  and  master  like  a  slave, — sometimes  only 
one  out  of  three  or  four  slaves, — and  after  waiting  in  silence  and  sub- 
mission until  he  has  appeased  his  hunger,  she  withdraws  to  her  own 
apartmeots^  there  to  feed  on  the  remainder  of  his  repast  The  meal 
would  have  been  contaminated  had  she  shared  it  with  him.'  Her  Shaster 
says  ^  she  must  never  eat  until  her  husband  is  satisfied.  If  he  fasts,  so 
must  she ;  and  she  must  abstain  from  all  food  that  her  husband  dislikes.' 

The  same  sad  coQtrast  is  drawn  between  an  English  and  a  Hindoo 
mother.  Should  her  child  be  a  boy,  the  lot  of  the  Hindoo  mother  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  an  easy  one,  as  she  is  cared  for  for  the  sake  of  her 
son ;  but  should  the  poor  woman  be  the  mother  of  a  daughter,  her  grief 
is  intense,  and  many  have  rather  given  the  little  one  to  the  Ganges  than 
see  her  grow  up  to  bear  the  bitter  lot  which  her  mother  had  borne.  The 
caae  of  a  vndow  seems  to  draw  forth  no  tender  sympathy  or  feeling  of 
compassion ;  but  her  life  is,  by  neglect  and  ill-usage,  made  as  hard  as 
heathenish  cruelty  can  devise.  This  condition  of  women  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  is  the  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  their  Sbasters  or  holy 
books.  Said  a  Hindoo  woman  wonderingly,  on  hearing  of  the  grace  of 
Jesus  to  women,  ^  Your  Shaster  must  have  been  written  by  a  woman;  it 
speaks  so  kindly  of  us.' 

The  call  summoning  to  mission  service  in  eastern  lauds  seems  to  come 
in  our  day  with  special  power  to  unmen.  From  every  part  of  Eastern 
Asia  we  hear  of  the  readiness  of  the  women  to  receive  the  word ;  but 
they  can  only  be  reached  by  women.  Mrs.  Wright,  of  Japan,  writes  : 
^  We  have  such  a  good  opening  that  we  feel  every  day  more  and  more 
the  golden  time  we  are  losing.'  Mrs.  Blackett,  of  Barrackpore,  says  : 
^  Though  the  sound  of  the  gospel  has  gone  into  all  the  earth,  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  women  of  India  who  have  not  yet  heard 
its  faintest  echo,  now  no  longer  because  the  women  are  hard  to  get  at, 
bat  just  from  the  simple  want  of  some  one  to  go  to  them*  Mrs.  Williamson 
writes  from  Chefoo :  ^  I  implore  you,  0  ye  Christian  women  of  Scotland, 
to  think  of  the  claims  of  your  sisters  in  heathen  lands.  Women  are  the 
one  half  of  the  human  race;  there  ought,  therefore,  to  be  as  many 
women  as  men  in  the  field,  especially  in  such  countries  as  China '  [and, 
we  may  add,  India  and  Japan],  *  where  ordy  women  can  properly  and 
powerfully  teach  women.*  Surely  there  are  many  women  in  our  Church 
who,  when  they  hear  this  cry  from  these  far  eastern  lands,  will  arise 
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and  go '  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty/  saying/ Here  am 
I,  send  me ' — 

*  Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be 
Consecrated,  Lord,  to  Tbee.* 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  chapter  in  Mrs.  Pitman's  book  on  the 
Zenana  Mission  is  one  that  is  specially  interesting  to  ns  as  a  Church, 
now  that  onr  Synod  and  Mission  Board  have  decided  to  add  this  new 
branch  to  our  present  mission  work,  and  that  the  subject  has  been  already 
enthusiastically  taken  up  by  committees  of  ladies  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, and  also  in  two  or  three  of  the  other  presbyteries. 

The  word  <  zenana,'  used  over  a  large  part  of  India,  signifies  '  the 
place  of  the  women.'  Mrs.  Pitman  gives  a  lucid  description  from  a 
Hindoo  writer,  who  says :  *  The  zenana  is  that  part  of  the  house  of 
a  native  gentleman  in  which  the  women  live,  —  entirely  distinct  from 
that  occupied  by  the  men,  and  usually  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the 
European  the  appearance  of  a  prison ;  for  the  windows,  if  any,  on  the 
outside  are  very  small  and  high  up,  so  as  efifectually  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  women  looking  out,  or  of  any  one  from  the  outside 
looking  in.  Sons,  when  they  marry,  do  not  set  up  a  house  of  their  own, 
as  in  England,  but  bring  their  wives  to  their  father's  house,  in  which 
they  all  live  together,  and  the  younger  women  become  subject  to  the 
elder,  and  all  to  the  mother-in-]aw,-r-often  three  or  four  generations  living 
in  the  same  house.' 

It  is  into  a  place  of  this  kind  that  the  customs  of  the  East  consign  a 
girl  of  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age.  As  according  to  their  religions 
books  'a  woman  only  attains  bliss  in  the  next  world  through  her 
husband,'  the  father  is  glad  to  give  his  little  daughter  to  be  married. 
He  gives  a  dowry  with  her,  and  for  the  sake  of  it  many  of  the  men  add 
one  child- wife  to  another,  as  their  charms  fade.  Some  priests  have  been 
known  to  have  as  many  as  fifty,  the  fathers  giving  their  daughters  eagerly 
to  the  so-called  holy  men,  tanking  that  thereby  they  have  secured  to 
them  happiness  in  this  world  and  salvation  in  the  next  The  poor 
child,  thus  bartered  and  sold,  never  sees  the  man  who  is  to  rule  her  life 
till  she  is  married,  and  her  mother  only  sees  him  once  when  he  comes 
to  take  her  child  to  the  zenana  of  her  motiier-in-law,  when  for  a 
moment  she  is  permitted  to  look  upon  him  and  place  her  daughter's  hand 
in  his.  *  The  poor  timid,  crying,  terriGed  child  is  thus  forcibly  carried 
from  her  childlBh  home  to  dwell  among  strangers,  to  be  the  child-wife 
of  a  man  who  esteems  women  as  a  polluted,  worthless  race,  and  to  be 
completely  under  his  power  and  that  of  his  mother.' 

In  this  deplorable  condition  there  are  millions  of  our  poor  benighted 
sisters.  Not  all  the  women  of  India  are  so  immured,  but  millions  are 
— probably  about  fifty  millions.  The  poorer  women  must  fetch  water, 
cook  their  food,  do  the  work  of  their  household,  thus  having  more 
liberty;  but  they  are  as  inaccessible  a»  the  others  to  any  male  teacher, 
and  are  looked  upon  as  having  no  right  to  gain  knowledge  or  mix  in 
society.  The  men  are  b^inning  to  awake  and  to  see  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  our  English  social  life ;  for  such  a  thing  is  unknown  among 
themselves,  their  women  being  either  slaves  or  playthings.  Those  men 
who  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  are  longing 
for  help  for  their  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters.    According^  to  .the 
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custom  of  their  conoirj,  no  man — not  even  a  minister  or  doctor^^-may 
see  any  of  their  women.  So  there  is  no  other  way  of  reaching  them  bat 
by  Christian  ladies  giving  themselves  heartily  to  this  service.  Onr  mis- 
sionaries' wives,  and  others  already  in  the  field,  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
noble  work.  Bat  ^  what  are  they  among  so  many  ? '  Their  intensely 
earnest  cry  is,  ^  Come  over  and  help  as ! ' 

We  understand  there  are  three  classes  of  women  required  to  go  to  the 
East. 

First,  regularly  trained  medical  ladies,  and  we  quote  again  from  Mrs. 
Pitman  :  ^  Female  medical  misnanaries  are  most  urgently  needed  among 
heathen  women.  In  India  and  other  eastern  countries  the  number  of  sick 
women  and  children  is  enormous.  Statistics  prove  that  thousands  of  the 
women  die  yearly  from  neglect  or  ignorant  treatment  daring  illness,  and 
from  the  confinement  in  the  dull,  close,  unhealthy  zenanas.  Female 
medical  missionaries  can  enter  where  no  medical  man  may  venture,  and 
convey  life,  health,  and  comfort  by  enjoining  those  simple  rules  of 
hygiene  which  are  so  well  known  to  educated  Englishwomen,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  required  medical  treatment'  A  medical  missionary,  writing 
home  from  India,  says,  ^  If  an  epidemic  is  raging,  the  women  are  left  to 
the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  native  servants.  Too  often,  alas ! 
they  are  forsaken  by  all,  and  left  alone  to  die.'  Another  writes,  *  The 
death-rate  among  women  and  children  is  enormous,  and  constant  sick- 
ness is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  zenana  visitation.'  Another, 
^  Among  the  many  zenanas  I  have  been  allowed  to  visit,  I  have  never 
entered  one  where  they  did  not  bring  a  sick  child  or  woman  entreating 
my  assistance;  and  what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  had  the 
reqaisite  knowledge  to  have  prescribed  medicine  for  them,  or  to  have  been 
able  to  have  sent  to  them  a  medical  lady,  who  would  indeed  have  been  a 
'•friend in  need"?' 

Secondly,  ladies  so  highly  educated  as  to  be  able  to  teach  and  train 
Indian  and  Chinese  girls  up  to  a  point  fitting  them  to  be  teachers.  We 
should  think  ladies  who  have  had  a  Normal-school  traming  in  this  country 
would  be  well  qualified  for  this  post. 

Thirdly,  ladies  to  visit  in  the  zenanas  and  teach  in  a  simple  way 
the  women  and  children,  telling  them  the  story  of  the  Saviour's  love 
and  grace,  singing  to  them  (Mrs.  Pitman  speaks  of  the  mim'stry  of  song 
as  being  found  by  the  zenana  workers  a  most  valuable  help),  and  in- 
structing them  in  many  womanly  arts;  thus  cheering  and  comforting 
them  in  their  dreary  homes,  and  leading  them  to  Him  who  alone  can  give 
them  life  and  peace. 

Zenana-visiting  is  a  work  which  requires  great  tact  and  kindliness, 
combined  with  firmness  and  perseverance.  The  woman  who  desires 
to  consecrate  herself  to  this  special  service  must  be  one  who  is  not  only 
anunated  by  deep  personal  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  true  missionary 
zeal,  but  ^  gentle  unto  all,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  mstmcting 
those  that  oppose  themselves,'  —  one  who  will  sow  the  seed  in  faith, 
'precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,' 
in  the  good  old  way;  one  who  is  of  a  bright,  hopeful  temperament, 
carrying  with  her  a  sunny  face,  and  '  a  heart  at  leisure  from  itself  to 
soothe  and  sympathize;'  one  of  much  womanly  tact  and  strong  common 
sense,  to  know  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent ;  all  cemotted  And 
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beanf  ified  by  the  love  that  ^  beareth  all  things  and  endareih  all  things '  for 
the  Master's  sake. 

All  of  ns  cannot  personally  go  with  ihe  ^  light  of  life '  to  these  dark 
zenanas,  but  we  can  all  obey  the  apostle's  injunction,  ^Help  those 
women  who  labour  in  the  gospel'  Let  ns  help  them  by  oar  sympathy, 
by  oar  givings,  by  oar  prayers.  Let  as  remember  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesas,  how  He  said,  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  giro  than  to  receive:' 
'  Lift  np  yoar  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields ;  for  they  are  white  already 
to  harvest : '  ^  The  harvest  truly  is  great,  bat  the  laboarers  are  few ; 
pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  would  send  forth 
laboarers  into  His  harvest'  By  prayer  and  effort  let  us  thus  hasten  on 
the  glad  day  when  '  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad, 
the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose;'  when  ^ behold,  these  shall 
come  from  far ;  and  lo,  these  from  the  north  and  from  the  west ;  and 
these  from  the  land  of  Sinim.' 


THE  REVIEWER  REVIEWED. 


Ma.  Samctel  Cox,  editor  of  the  Expositor,  has  recently  written  a  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Job;  and  of  this  commentary  there  has  appeared  in  the 
Scotsman  a  somewhat  elaborate  and  carefully  written  critique.  We  have 
nothiug  to  say  about  Mr.  Cox,  but  the  Scotsman's  critique  seems  worthy  of 
notice.  The  first  paragraph  is  as  follows,  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  would  he 
difficult  to  find  within  so  limited  a  compass  anythiug  more  curiously  inaccurate 
both  regarding  fact  and  argument : — 

*  It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  writings  enroUed  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, that  the  very  fact  of  their  being  in  that  hallowed  catalogue  prevenu 
men  who,  from  their  mental  gifts,  are  snecially  qualified  to  treat  of  them, 
ever  discussing  them.  We  find  men  of  letters  and  philosophy  diBcussing  the 
opinions  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  very  moral  philosophy  of  Epictetus, 
but  never  the  Proverbs  of  the  Jews,  with  their  worldly  wisdom,  and  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  with  its  problems  of  universal  interest.  We  find  poets, 
historians,  scholars  spending  the  wealth  of  their  best  thought  upon  the  Divine 
Comedy  of  Dante,  and  the  philosophic  tragedy  of  Faust ;  but  none  upon  the 
Book  dP  Job,  with  its  splenaid  poetry,  its  questions  of  enduring  moment,  its 
debates  on  the  existence  of  suffering  and  the  mystery  of  pain,  which  interest 
men  in  every  age,  and  seek  in  vain  for  solution  in  every  school  of  thought. 
AH  this  is  left  to  scholars  who  know  Hebrew,  but  may  not  care  for  philo- 
sophy ;  to  historians  who  know  Judea,  but  may  care  nothing  for  poeti^ ;  to 
theologians  who  know  divinity  but  not  humanity.  It  is  a  reuef  when  Renan 
writes  upon  it,  and  writes  like  a  man  of  this  world,  and  when  Froude  dis- 
cusses it,  and  lets  the  light  of  modem  thought  play  upon  the  obscurities  of 
that  famous  Jewish  poem,  which  shows  thai  the  same  doubti,  the  same  fears 
and  perplexities,  side  by  side  with  confidence,  dogmatism,  and  bigotry,  existed 
in  the  7th  century  before  Christ  under  the  bright  sky  of  Judea,  as  exist  in 
the  19th  century  after  Christ  under  the  cloudy  skv  €d  England.  It  is  a  pity 
that  this  is  so,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  work  being  in  the  Bible  should 
remove  it  practically  from  the  sphere  of  literature..  We  would  rather  have  ihe 
poem  discussed  by  Matthew  Arnold  than  by  Matthew  Henry ;  we  prefer  it 
examined  by  Renan  than  by  Delitasch  or  Canon  Cook.* 

It  is  here  asserted  that  thinkers  and  scholars  spend  their  best  energies  on 
the  masterpieoes  of  Italian  and  German  literature,  and  striye,  under  a  high 
sense  of  their  value,  to  illustrate  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Qreek  and  Roman 
moralists,  while  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  left  to  be  dealt 
wiUi  by  minds  that  are  comparatively  dry,  ignorant,  feeble,  and  prejudiced. 
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Now  the  tnith  is  rery  different  from  this — ^we  might  almost  say  it  is  the  reTerae. 
We  hsTe  translations  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and  hiBtorians,  and  of  the  grand 
old  writer  or  writers  of  the  Greek  epics,  and  we  are  thankful  that  so  much  has 
been  done  to  unfold  the  spirit  of  that  literature  which  for  centuries  contributed 
so  mach  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  mind  of  the  civilized  world.  But  the  Bible 
— the  Saored  Scriptures — ^has  excited  the  thought  and  energy  of  scholars  more 
than  anything  else.  What  kept  alive  the  huap  of  literary  and  philosophic 
thought  during  the  middle  ages,  and  what  would  the  modem  literature  of 
Europe  and  America  have  been  but  for  the  Old  and  New  Testaments?  Dante 
and  Milton,  with  their  marvellous  wealth  and  beauty,  would  have  been  nowhere; 
and  if  the  quotations  from  the  Bible  and  the  thoughts  suggested  by  its  state- 
ments were  eliminated,  little  would  remain  of  our  literature,  and  that  little 
would  be  of  no  great  worth.  Heni^  Rogers'  dream  of  the  blank  Bible, 
given  in  the  EcUpse  of  Faith,  is  no  caricature,  and  infidels  are  not  sufficiently 
thankful  for  the  instruction  and  enjoyment  which  they  have  received  through 
means  of  the  books  which  they  disavow  and  cavil  at  Be  the  Bible  divine  or 
human,  be  it  from  heaven  or  of  the  earth  only,  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  it  has 
evoked  the  eneigies  of  the  best  minds  during  the  last  two  thousand  years. 

But  the  great  influence  of  these  Scriptures  in  stimulating  and  directing 
thought  has  not  been  in  suite  of  their  chum  to  an  authority  far  above  other 
writings,  but  because  of  that  very  claim.  Thev  come  making  a  peculiar  claim^ 
and  appealing  to  special  evidence.  The  old  neathen  religions  did  not  claim 
the  homage  of  the  human  understanding  and  conscience  because  they  were 
truey  and  the  legislators,  philosophers,  and  poets  did  not  enjoin  or  recommend 
submission  to  them  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  truth,  but  on  lower  and 
more  worldly  considerations.  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  based  His 
claim  to  submission  and  obedience  on  the  ground  that  His  doctrine  was  true  ; 
and  He  taught  the  people  that  if  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  His  state- 
ments was  not  such  as  to  warrant  belief,  these  statements  should  be  unhesi- 
tatingly rejected,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  evidence  was  sufficient,  it 
was  infatuation  not  to  admit  Ihe  doctrines.  It  is  this  peculiarity  that  has  given 
to  the  Bible  its  pre-eminence  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  thoughts  of  men. 
They  have  felt  themselves  summoned,  as  by  the  voice  of  God  Himself,  to 
inquire  and  decide.  They  have  felt  that  Moses  and  David,  and  John  and  Paul, 
could,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  present  as  much  prima  facie  evidence  of  their 
claim  to  be  considered  as  Numa  Pompilius,  Sophocles,  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  or 
Bums. 

There  is  a  third  grand  assumption  in  the  Scotsman's  critique,  namely,  that 
a  man  is  trammelled  and  so  far  unfitted  for  the  work  of  a  commentator,  when 
he  comes  to  the  consideration  of  any  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  the 
belief,  more  or  less  defined,  that  these  come  from  God  as  no  other  book  has 
come  from  God,  and  consequently  they  have  a  higher  authority.  The  teaching 
is  apparently  to  the  effect  that  a  sceptic,  all  other  things  being  equal,  is  likely 
to  be  an  abler  and  sounder  critic  than  a  believer.  Matthew  Arnold  can  explain 
the  Bible  more  satisfactorily,  because  he  does  not  believe  in  its  divine  authority, 
than  Matthew  Henry,  who  does  believe  in  that  authority.  Strauss  and 
Renan  are  able,  bold,  free,  and  candid,  but  Neander  and  Pressens^  are 
*  cramped,  cabined,  and  confined^ — ^men  whose  faculties  are  pressed  down 
by  the  continual  load  of  a  great  nightmare.  The  believer  is  feeble,  and  full 
of  prejudices ;  the  infidel  is  as  naturally  frank,  forcible,  and  free  from  prejudice. 
Tlie  believer  attaches  undue  importance  to  minute  circumstances,  and  lays 
great  stress  on  such  arguments  as  seem  to  favour  the  dogma  of  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but  the  sceptic  is  calm  and  philosophic  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Bible.  The  former  is  a  special  pleader,  but  the  latter  is  an 
impartial  judge. 

This  is  a  tissue  of  sophistry,  and  the  web  is  not  subtly  or  strongly  woven. 
When  generalised  and  made  a  canon  of  criticism,  the  inapplicability  of  the  rule 
is  obvious.    Whoever  dreams,  as  he  reads  the  JSneid,  that  he  is  1m  able  to 
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appredate  its  beauty  becanse  lie  believes  it  to  be  the  woric  of  Viigil,  with  the 
incidents  of  whose  life  he  is  well  acquainted  ?  Whoever  regrets,  as  he  reads 
the  musical  and  majestic  lines  of  Paradise  Lost^-tliBi  he  knows  that  Milton 
was  blind,  that  he  lived  in  the  fierce  days  of  the  Ck>mmonwealth,  and  that 
he  was  the  secretary  of  Oliver  Cromwell?  When  a  man  sets  himself  to  the 
stady  of  the  Bible,  questions  regarding  authorship  and  authority  meet  him 
at  the  outset;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  natural  bins 
in  favour  of  a  divine  origin.  Our  self-love  has  no  special  liking  to  such 
utterances  as  these:  ^ The  whole  world  is  guilty  before  God ;'  *  The  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked ;  *  '  There  is  none  righteous, 
no,  not  one ;'  Mf  any  man  would  be  my  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.' 

But  while  the  question,  ^  Is  this  book  from  God  ?  *  naturally  presents  itaelf 
to  every  one  who  would  stndy  the  Bible,  it  is  not  the  only  question.  It  is 
unwise  to  go  on  always  asking  this  question,  and  never  proceeding  to  seriously 
ask  the  question,  What  does  the  book  itself  say?  If  a  man  has  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  book  is  from  God,  the  fair  result  of  this  conviction  is  to  make 
him  a  humble,  earnest,  and  devout  inquirer;  to  lead  him  to  assume  and 
maintain  an  attitude  of  mind  suited  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  vastness  of  the  interests 
which  are  involved.  No  one  but  the  veriest  fool  can  give  way  to  flippancy 
of  spirit  within  sight  of  the  cross  or  of  the  judgment-seat.  Edineksis. 


Point  €ixtlt. 

SATAN'S  DEVICES. 

*  We  are  not  ig:norant  of  his  deviGe8.*--2  Cob.  i!.  11. 

Devices!  What  is  a  device?  We  apply  the  word  very  often  to  a 
design  in  painting  or  statuary.  We  say, '  That  is  a  very  beautiful  device.' 
Longfellow  has  a  well-known  poem  about 


*  A  yoni 
Abao] 


[th  who  bore,  *inid  snow  and  ioe, 
ner  with  the  strange  device. 
Excelsior !  * 


Commonly,  however,  we  use  the  word  as  meaning  a  'stratagem* — 
something  intended  to  deceive — to  create  a  false  impression  in  order  to 
attain  a  certain  purpose.  It  was  a  device  that  the  Oibeonites  had 
recourse  to  in  order  to  accomplish  a  league  with  Israel.  They  attired 
themselves  in  old  clothes,  put  old  worn  sandals  on  their  feet^  and  so  forth, 
that  they  might  make  Joshua  think  they  had  come  from  a  great  distance. 
It  was  a  device  by  which  the  old  city  of  Troy  was  taken,  as  you  read  in 
Virgil.  A  great  wooden  horse  was  introduced  into  the  city  under  a 
false  pretence,  and  in  the  stillness  of  night  armed  men  concealed  within  it 
came  out,  and  so  the  city  fell  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  It  was  by  a  device 
that  the  famous  Douglas  more  than  once  regained  possession  of  his  castle 
when  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  On  one  occasion  he 
allured  the  defenders  out  by  driving  away  their  cattle,  and,  while  they 
were  m  pursuit  of  the  supposed  thieves,  seized  the  fortress.  Well,  our 
^\  if  °^  *^**  Ss.Uin  employs  devices— stratagems — snares — ^in  order 
that  he  may  gam  the  advantage  over  us,  in  order  that  he  may  effect  our 
rum.  ^  And  vl>at  these  devices  are  we  know,— 'we  are  not  ignorant  of 
tnem,— for.this  word  of  God  clearly  exposes  them,  and  puts  as  on  our 
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p:aard  against  tbem.    Let  as  see  that  being  ^forewarned'  we  may  be 
foaod  ^  forearmed/ 

L  One  of  Satan's  most  common  devices  is  inducing  as  to  put  off  till 
to-morrow  what  should  be  done  to-daj.  When  he  finds  as  thinking 
abont  some  good  action,  he  whispers,  ^  Ton  needn't  do  it  just  now, 
there's  no  harry ;  to-morrow  will  do  just  as  well  as  to-day.'  He  knows 
that,  as  the  Spanish  proverb  has  it,  ^  the  path  of  by  and  by  leads  to  the 
town  of  Never,'  and  that  if  only  he  can  get  us  to  put  off  and  say, 
^  To-morrow  I  will  do  this  or  that,'  the  probability  is  it  never  will  be 
done  at  all. 

« There's  a  little  misoliief-iiiaklng 

Eliio,  who  is  ever  nigh. 
Thwarting  every  un^iertaking, 

And  his  name  is  By  and  By. 
What  you  ought  to  do  this  minute, 

Will  be  better  done,  hell  cry, 
If  to-morrow  you  begin  it; 

"  Put  it  oif,'^  says  By  and  By.' 

It  is  sad  enough  that  Satan  succeeds  so  well  in  this  policy — uses  this 
dence  so  successfully — ^in  the  matter  of  the  good  and  loving  actions  we 
may  have  resolved  to  perform.  But  it  is  donbly  sad  that  this  device  is 
so  successful  when  the  soul's  salvation  is  concerned.  *  No  necessity  for 
attending  to  this  just  yet.  Ei\joy  yourselves  in  the  sunny  time  of  youth. 
It  will  be  time  enough  for  such  serious  matters  when  sickness  or  old  age 
come  to  you.'  What  countless  numbers  have  been  led  captive  by  means 
of  this  device!  It  has  brought  down  many  mighty,  yea,  many  strong 
ones  have  been  slain  by  it.  Other  snares  may  have  taken  their  thousands, 
hut  this  its  tens  of  thousands.  Beware !  beware !  trust  him  not,  he  is 
fooling  thee.  '  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.' 
This  is  your  wisdom,  this  is  your  safety.  '  Quick,  quick,'  was  the  motto 
of  the  good  Bishop  Jewel.  In  the  spirit  of  these  words  he  sought  to 
live,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  put  more  work  into  a  year  than 
many  do  into  a  whole  lifetime.  ^  Quick,  quick ; '  make  this  your  motto 
in  all  that  God  has  given  you  to  do.  The  King's  business  requireth 
haste.  ^  I  must  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day :  the 
night  cometb,  when  no  man  can  work.' 

II.  Another  device  of  Satan's  is,  to  lead  us  by  little,  gradual  steps 
away  from  God.  He  does  not  tempt  us  at  first  and  all  at  once  to  some 
great  and  heinous  sin.  He  knows  that  if  he  were  to  do  this,  he  would 
not  be  likely  to  succeed.  We  would  start  back  and  say  in  righteous 
horror,  ^  I  cannot  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God.'  No ; 
this  is  not  how  he  proceeds.  He  tempts  us  to  little  sins  first,  and  then 
step  by  step  onward  to  great  ones.  *  There's  no  great  harm  in  this,' 
thus  he  speaks.  The  evil  suggestion  is  listened  to,  the  first  false  step  is 
taken,  and  speedily  there  follow  many  more,  each  leading  further  and 
further  away  from  the  paths  of  righteousness.  A  youth  leaves  for  the 
first  time  his  home,  and  finds  his  way  to  the  great  city.  He  has  been 
well  trained  by  pious.  God-fearing  parents,  and  for  a  time  all  goes 
smoothly  with  him.  But  ere  long  he  takes  one  little  step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  snn  is  shining  brightly  on  this  particular  Lord's- day 
morning,  and  after  being  confined  all  week  in  the  smoky  city,  he  says  to 
himself,  ^  What  a  delightfhl  day  this  must  be  in  the  country  or  i 
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side  I  Sappose  I  escape  from  the  smoke  and  dirt  for  once.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  go  to  the  honse  of  God,  as  I  have  been  accostomed 
to  do,  but  this  one  absence  won't  do  any  harm/  and  so  forth.  He  goes 
accordingly.  He  goes  once.  He  goes  twice.  He  goes  manj  timeB.  He 
meets  with  loose  companions,  who  further  unsettle  his  mind  and  overcome 
Lis  remaining  scruples.  The  craving  for  pleasure  becomes  strong  within 
bim,  and  its  gratification  leads  him  into  an  expenditure  which  he  cannot 
afford.  He  gets  into  debt;  In  his  embarrassment  he  is  tempted  to  {nlfer 
from  his  master's  funds.  He  flatters  himself  that  he  will  soon  restore  the 
loan,  but  it  is  not  done.  Discovery  comes ;  with  discovery  comes  ruin. 
This  is  no  imaginary  sketch — ^it  is  the  career  of  many.  This  device  of 
his,  Satan  is  plying  evermore  with  terrible  success.  Would  yon  hope  to 
escape  becoming  the  victim  of  his  subtilty,  then  your  only  course  is  to 
take  a  firm  stand  and  refuse  to  take  the  iirst  step.  There  is  a  fable  I 
have  somewhere  read  about  a  camel  and  a  miller.  The  miller  was  dis- 
turbed one  night  by  the  camel  thrusting  its  nose  into  his  tent  *'  Ob ! 
how  cold  it  is  out  here ! '  said  the  camel ;  ^  let  me  get  my  nose  into  your 
tent.'  This  the  miller  allowed.  In  a  little  while  the  camel  wished  his 
neck  in,  then  his  fore  feet,  till  at  last  it  got  its  whole  body  in.  The 
miller  didn't  at  all  relish  this,  and  said  so  to  the  camel,  only  to  get  the 
answer,  ^  If  you  don't  like  it,  you  had  better  go.  I  have  got  possession, 
and  mean  to  keep  it.'  Just  thus  it  is  that  sin  gets  possession  of  our 
hearts.  It  inserts  its  nose  first  of  all.  ^Is  it  not  a  little  one?'  Then 
further  and  further  it  pushes  itself  in,  till  it  has  the  mastery  over  us. 
Our  only  safety  is  to  refuse  to  let  in  even  the  nose,  to  refuse  to  give  way 
to  the  first  insignificant  beginnings,  saying  to  every  evil  suggestion,  ^No; 
God  forbids  me,  and  I  cannot  disobey.' 

III.  A  third  device  of  Satan's  is,  to  paint  duty  and  pleasure  in  false 
colours.  He  is  the  'father  of  lies,'  ^a  liar  from  the  beginning,'  and  his 
lies  are  skilfully  framed  in  order  to  deceive.  Truth  is  mixed  up  with 
falsehood,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  latter  is  less  easily  detected.  He 
knows  full  well — 

*That  a  He  which  Is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright, 
But  a  lie  wbich  la  part  a  truth  u  a  harder  matter  to  flght* 

And  SO  he  takes  his  measures  accordingly,  concealing  the  false  behind 
the  true,  or  putting  forward  only  a  part  of  the  truth, — ^the  bright  and 
attractive  part, — ^leaving  the  other — the  hard  and  forbidding  part — out 
of  sight.  Thus  he  paints  duty  always  in  dark  and  sombre  colours, 
bringing  prominently  to  the  front  what  is  hard  and  trying  about  it, 
saying  nothing  of  the  reward  and  happiness  it  brings ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  paints  pleasure  always  in  bright  and  dazzling  colours, 
bringing  prominently  to  the  front  what  is  inviting  about  it,  saying 
nothing  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  it  brings.  The  path  of  duty, 
how  rough  and  disagreeable  it  is  to  walk  upon !  the  path  of  pleasure, 
how  soft  and  smooth  I  It  was  thus  he  tempted  our  first  parents.  There 
hung  a  beautiful  apple;  how  ripe  and  luscious  it  looked,  and  what  grand 
effects  would  result  from  eating  it  I  *  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil'  It  was  thus  he  tempted  the  Saviour,  taking  him  to  an  high 
mountain,  and  showing  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  them,  with  the  promise  that  all  shoaki  be  His  if  only  He  would  fail 
down  and  worsh^  him.  r^^^^T^ 
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*  Ho  showed  Him  in  ft  jewelled  wreath, 

All  crowns  that  earth  bestows ; 
But  not  the  rankling  thorns  beneath 

Tbat  pierce  the  wearer's  brows. 
He  showed  Him  every  specious  prize 

Tbat  sparkles  in  ambition's  eyes; 
But  not  the  pale-eyed  care 

That  in  the  height  of  honour  dwells. 
And  whispers  mournful  oracles 

Behind  the  priuoelj^  ohair.* 

And  thus  he  tempts  you  and  m&  Why  carry  that  heavy  burden  of 
dnty,  when  yon  can  toss  it  aside  and  enjoy  yonr  ease?  Why  toil  and 
labour  as  you  are  doings  wtien  instead  you  might  be  eating  and  drinking 
and  making  merry  ?  Why  walk  on  that  narrow  and  rugged  path,  wheu 
you  may  have  this  broad  and  flowery  one  ?  Be  not  deceived,  though 
his  worda  may  sound  ^  as  the  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant 
voice.'  He  speaks  thus  pleasantly  and  plausibly  only  that  he  may  allure 
you  to  yonr  ruin,  like  the  fabled  syren  with  her  bewitching  music. 
Remember,  though  the  path  of  duty  be  indeed  bard  at  times,  it  is  the 
best  and  brightest  in  the  end ;  while  the  path  of  pleasure,  however  fair 
and  enticing  it  may  appear  at  the  outset,  leads  all  who  tread  it  on  to 
misery.  We  read  in  ancient  story  how  Pleasure,  in  the  guise  of  a  female 
figure,  fair  to  look  upon,  and  attractively  attired,  tempted  Hercules, 
saying,  ^  Come  after  me,  and  I  will  lead  yon  in  the  most  delightful  of 
paths.  No  business  of  any  kind  will  ever  trouble  you.  Tour  life  will 
be  one  of  continual  merriment  and  feasting.'  But  Hercules  chose  wisely 
to  follow  Yirtue  instead,  though  she  spoke  in  a  different  strain,  telling 
him  of  work  and  toil  and  hardship.  He  took  the  r^igged  path,  and  not 
the  smooth  and  easy  one,  and  never  had  reason  to  regret  his  choice.  Be 
the  same  wise  decision  yours.  Be  not  led  away  by  false  appearances 
and  delusive  promises.  '  Wisdom's  ways,'  whatever  Satan  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  '  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.' 

These  are  some  of  Satan's  devices.  He  has  many  more  besides,  of 
which  *•  we  cannot  now  speak  particularly.'  Ton  may  discover  them  for 
yourselves  if  you  search  the  Scriptures.  Read  the  guide-book  God  has 
given  yon ;  study  it,  pray  over  it,  and  you  will  not  be  ignorant  of  theui. 
Above  all  things,  ask  Christ  to  be  with  yon,  to  go  before  yon,  and  you 
will  be  secure.  He  will  open  your  eyes  to  every  pitfall — to  every  hidden 
snare.  He  gained  the  victory  over  Satan  when  he  encountered  him  in 
the  wilderness,  notwithstanding  the  many  subtle  'devices'  whereby  he 
attempted  to  accomplish  His  fall.  And  with  Him  by  your  side  you  will 
be  conquerors,  '  more  than  conquerors,'  too. 

*  Young  soldier  of  the  cross,  heware  ! 
A  watchful  foe  hesets  thy  way : 
His  bow  is  ready  bent  to  slay 
Tby  siiul  unarmed  and  bare. 
Gird  on  thine  armour  to  the  flght, 
Close  on  the  left  hand  and  the  right. 

'  Let  truth's  pure  girdle  belt  thee  round, 
Let  Christ's  own  righte-iusness  complete 
Protect  thy  heart,  and  be  thy  feet 
With  goepel  Atness  bound; 
Thy  shield  be  faith's  unchanging  light, 
Salvation's  hope  thy  hehnet  brighL  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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*  Grasp  in  thy  hand  that  potent  sword 
In  heaven's  high  armoury  prepared. 
Quick  to  attack  and  strong  to  guard, 
The  weapon  of  God's  word. 
Then  strong  in  prayer  pursue  thy  way, 
No  foe  shall  crush  nor  arrow  slay.* 

W.  R.  J. 


*  WALK  IN  WISDOM  TOWARDS  THEM  THAT  ARE  WITHOUT.* 

Be  kind.  Do  not  simply  love  them,  bat  show  that  jou  love  thraiL  Be 
kind  in  very  deed.  Be  thonghtfnl.  Show  your  love  to  them  in  action. 
Not  very  long  ago  Mr.  Weylland,  of  the  London  City  Mission,  was 
speaking  at  a  meeting  in  Paris.  He  told  us  an  incident  with  which  yon 
are  perhaps  familiar,  and  which  took  place  in  this  town.  There  was  a 
man,  quite  an  infidel,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  and  a  colportenr  went  to 
see  him.  The  man  would  not  receive  him,  and  asked  him  never  to  come 
again.  The  colporteur  after  a  few  words  left  the  house,  but  he  noticed 
that  the  man  was  very  poor.  There  seemed  to  be  none  of  the  things 
necessary  to  health  about  his  home.  What  did  the  colporteur  do  T  He 
did  not  go  and  write  an  address  about  charity,  but  he  went  to  the 
grocer's,  and  he  sent  provisions  to  the  man.  A  little  time  after  he  went 
again.  He  was  well  received.  The  man  said, '  If  yon  please,  sir,  was  it 
you  who  sent  those  provisions? '  '  Well,  yes,  it  was ;  but  do  not  let  us 
talk  about  that.'  *  It  was  very  kind  of  you.  I  treated  you  with  so  much 
discourtesy,  and  you  were  so  good  to  me !  My  unbelieving  friends  who 
profess  to'love  me,  have  not  done  anything  for  me,  but  here  yon  have  sent 
me  these  provisions.  Please  read  me  something  out  of  your  Book.'  He 
read  to  him,  and  visited  him  again  and  again.  Before  that  man  died  he 
was  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ.  The  work  had  been  begun  by 
an  act  of  kindness. 

A  little  while  ago  I  read  an  account  of  what  happened  to  Pastor 
Funcke,  of  Bremen,  who  is  well  known  in  Germany.  He  went  to  see  a 
working-man,  whom  he  describes  as  a  tall,  strong  man,  with  a  red  beard, 
living  in  a  miserable  little  place  up  a  flight  of  rickety  stairs.  The  man 
would  not  listen  to  him  at  all,  but  flew  into  a  passion,  saying,  *•  1  don't 
want  to  hear  anything  about  your  God.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  God.' 
Then,  clenchiag  his  fist,  he  said,  <  This  is  my  God  I '  and  bringing  it  down 
on  the  table  with  a  thump,  he  added:  ^If  ever  I  find  yon  on  these 
premises  again,  I  will  put  my  god  into  your  face ! '  The  pastor  went 
away,  but  a  few  days  later,  hearing  that  the  man  was  out  of  employment, 
he  busied  himself  in  finding  a  situation  for  him.  By  and  by  the  man 
heard  of  this.  He  went  to  him  and  said,  *  Is  it  true,  sir,  that  yon  took 
the  trouble  to  find  me  this  employment  1 '  ^  Why,  yes,  it  is  true.'  *•  Well,' 
he  said,  ^  all  Christians  are  not  hypocrites ! ' — that  was  to  him  a  discovery, 
it  seems.  He  invited  the  pastor  to  his  house,  and  listened  to  him. 
*  And  now,'  says  M.  Funcke,  ^  he,  his  wife,  and  children,  are  amongst  the 
best  of  my  church  members,  and  theirs  is  one  of  the  happiest  homes  in 
the  parish.'  Surely  this  was  ^  walking  in  wisdom  toward  them  that  are 
without.' — Theodore  Monod. 
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THE  CERTAINTT  OP  THE  GOSPEL. 

The  firmest  thing  in  the  universe  is  that  cross  on  which  the  world's 
Redeemer  was  crucified.  Though  shadows  and  gloom  gathered  around 
that  scene  of  suffering,  yet  the  suffering  has  pa^ed,  and  all  gloom  and 
darkness  have  passed  with  it,  and  higher  and  brighter  than  the  sun^ 
shines  forth  the  transfigured  face  of  our  ascended  Lord.  No  eclipse  will 
ever  shadow  this  effulgent  truth :  ^  Whoso  believeth  in  me  shall  have 
eternal  life,  and  1  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.'  We  come  to-day 
onto  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  lay  our  hands  on  His  eternal  strength. 
Thousands  before  us  have  done  it,  and  found  rest.  Tremulous  age  has 
trusted  here,  and  lost  its  weakness.  Penitence  has  resorted  here,  and 
found  its  confidence.  Suffering  has  fled  here  for  help,  and  discovered  its 
strength.  Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands, 
when  passing  through  the  prostration  aud  mystery  of  death,  have  turned 
an  eye,  and  put  forth  a  hand,  to  the  cross  of  Him  who  was  lifted  up  to 
draw  all  men  unto  Him,  and  smiles  of  confidence  have  driven  away  the 
shadows  of  the  grave.  Come  to-day,  and  lay  your  hand  upon  the  cross 
and  say,  *I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that 
I  have  committed  unto  Him  against  that  day.'  Stand  by  the  cross,  and 
leaning  upon  its  strength,  exclaim,  ^  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  •  •  .  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.' — Rev,  William  Adatna^  D,D. 

INFIDELmr  AND  CURISTIAKITIT. 

Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  of  New  York,  who  has  been  a  prominent 
politician  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  has  now 
attained  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-two,  recently  sent  a  long  letter  to 
the  New  York  Herald^  giving  his  matured  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
comparative  influence  upon  society  of  Christianity  and  infidel  views,  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Robert  IngersoU.  The  experiences  of  such  a  man  on 
soch  an  all-important  topic  are  of  no  conmaon  interest.  Mr.  Weed 
says: — 

'Colonel  IngersolL  whom  I  do  not  know,  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
gentleman  of  education,  with  a  well-stored  mind  and  attractive  personal 
manners,  who  speaks  fluently  and  eloquently.  A  man  thus  gifted  can  do 
mnch  good,  but  much  more  evil,  according  to  the  principles  espoused  and 
the  Ime  of  conduct  marked  out  for  himself.  CoL  IngersoU,  it  seems,  upon 
his  entrance  into  active  life,  chose  the  left  instead  of  the  right  pathway, 
and  became  a  reviler  of,  instead  of  a  believer  in,  a  religion  which  had 
been  making  the  world-  wiser,  better,  and  happier  for  almost  nineteen 
centuries.  Without  questioning  Colonel  IngersolPs  nncerity  or  impugning 
his  motives,  I  am  persuaded  that  if  hidf  the  time  and  labour  expended  in 
fortifying  Jumself  with  arguments  against  religion  had  been  devoted  to  an 
iiiteUigent  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  evidences  establishing  its 
tratb^  the  country  would  have  had,  instead  of  a  reviler,  a  gifted  follower 
of  Him  whose  mission,  labours,  and  character,  viewed  merely  from  a 
worldly  standpoint,  inspire  admiration,  affection,  and  gratitude.  Is  it 
not  tberefore  painful  to  see  men  richly  endowed  perverting  their  gifts, 
misnriog  their  talents  in  presumptuous  revilings  and    ribald  mting, 
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against  a  Creator  and  a  Saviour  from  whom  every  earthly  bonntj  and 
blessing  emanate?  If  religion  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  bless  our 
race  with  the  consecrating  influences  of  Sunday-schools,  scoffers  shonld 
be  shamed  into  silence.  Our  city  furnishes  many  examples  of  the 
beneficence  of  religion.  Forty  years  ago,  a  locality  too  well  known  as 
the  ^^  Five  Points,''  with  a  population  of  several  thousands,  was  the  home 
of  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  and  the  resort  of  others  equally  debased.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  of  all  nationalities  and  colours,  herded  together, 
differing  only  in  the  degrees  of  crime  and  the  depths  of  profligacy 
habitually  practised.  Their  days  were  passed  in  either  idleness  or 
depredations ;  their  nights  were  spent  in  dance-house  debaucheries.  All 
healthy  or  wholesome  influences  were  excluded.  Children  grew  up  to 
become  either  street  beggars  or  inmates  of  the  almshouse,  and  their 
parents  filled  penitentiaries  and  prisons.  These  or^es  continued  year 
after  year,  defiant  and  aggressive,  until  that  pandemonium  was  invaded 
by  Christian  men  and  women  whose  patience  would  not  tire,  whoso 
courage  was  indomitable,  and  whose  devotion  has  been  rewarded  by  a 
moral  and  religious  reformation  so  complete  that  no  part  of  our  city  is 
now  more  qni^t  and  orderly  than  the  once  dreaded  ^^Five  Points." 
Thousands  of  children  then  growing  up  either  vagabonds  or  culprits  are 
now  attending  schools,  in  which  they  are  stimulated  by  precept  and 
example  to  live  industrious  and  virtuoas  lives.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
sending  forth  idle,  ignorant,  and  vicious  children  to  prey  upon  society, 
the  destitute  and  orphan  children  of  the  '^Five  Points,"  prepared  for 
usefulness  by  moral  and  religious  training,  find  happy  homes  in  our 
rapidly  developing  western  states  and  territories.' 

GENTLENESS. 

Gentleness  is  a  good  word  to  put  under  the  shelter  of  courage,  and  a 
good  thing  to  put  among  the  preparations  for  the  unknown  year.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing,  in  preparing  for  a  journey,  to  include  articles  which, 
in  fact,  are  never  needed.  They  are  brought  home  again  unused,  and 
sometimes  spoiled.  Now,  an  absolute  assurance  may  be  given  to  any  one 
who  requires  it,  that  if  this  moral  preparation  and  prerequisite  for  the 
journey  of  the  year  be  taken,  it  will  be  needed  and  it  will  be  used,  not 
alone  on  rare  occasions,  but  more  or  less  daily  all  the  time.  If  we  are 
not  gentle,  it  will,  probably  enough,  seem  to  us  that  there  is  not  much 
need  to  be,  and  that  we  can  best  make  our  way  along  unknown  roads  by 
push  and  stroke  and  thunderstorm ;  while  if  we  are  gentle,  the  occasions 
for  the  exercise  of  the  quiet  virtue  will  present  themselves  very  readily. 
^The  bruised  reed '  will  raise  itself  under  our  healing  hand;  Hhe  smok- 
ing flax'  will  flicker  beneath  our  pitying  eye.  We  are  not  really 
fitted  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  for  the  journey  of  a  year  unless  we 
are  full  of  tenderness,  unless  we  are  full  of  tears.  The  children  will  be 
around  us  wherever  we  are ;  for,  like  the  daisies,  like  the  sparrows,  they  are 
everywhere.  The  young  will  be  rising  into  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
some  of  them  will  be  looking  Zionwards,  and  sensitively  watching  to  see 
if  there  be  any  who  understand  their  look,  so  as  to  look  back  and  help 
and  welcome  them.  The  sick  will  be  suffering  through  their  weary  days 
and  nights,  and  the  poor  will  be  struggling ;  and  those  who  have  seen 
better  days  will  be  coming  down  the  hill  in  our  sight,  bearing  themselves 
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with  dignitj  as  in  the  fonner  tfrne,  although  now  the  wardrobe  is  but 
poorly  filled,  and  the  table  scantily  spread ;  and  the  sensitive  will  be  shrink- 
ing, and  the  miserable  will  be  praying,  the  hopeless  wondering  if  any  help 
will  come  to  them.  What  a  world  to  live  in  1  and  what  need  for  a  piti- 
ful gentleness !  Walk  softly,  then,  and  have  a  care  I  There  are  things  in 
your  house  and  in  your  circle  of  influence  more  brittle  than  the  ornaments 
on  the  mantelpiece  ;  more  delicate  than  the  tiniest,  greenest  frond  under 
the  glass  case;  more  tender  and  prophetic  than  the  earliest  snowdrop  of 
the  year. — Dr,  Raleigh, 


IN  MEMORIAM:  J.  W.  D. 

Born  Juks  23, 1879.    Dibd  Novembbr  7,  I860. 

It  was  soon  told,  the  child's  own  simple  story-^ 

Twas  hardly  yet  begun  till  it  was  ended ; 

And  from  this  gloomy  vale  to  heights  of  glory 

The  softly-falling  footsteps  had  ascended ; 

What  wondrous  power  with  weakness  here  was  blended 

No  sainted  prophet,  heaven-inspired  and  hoary, 

Laden  with  some  deep  secret  from  the  Lord  to  tell. 

E'er  bad  so  much  to  say,  or  said  it  half  so  well  \ 

Panting,  we  press  the  little  feet  before  us. 

Led  by  a  way  we  never  should  have  taken — 
Light  from  the  better  country  breaking  o'er  us, 
And  the  old  world  we  seem  to  have  forsaken ; 
The  meanwhile  in  our  weary  hearts  awaken 
Strange  echoes  of  the  old  angelic  chorus. 
When  from  the  Father  came  a  Child  of  peace  to  men. 
As  if  it  had  revived  when  one  returned  again. 

Yet  for  our  child  how  can  we  cease  repining  1 

More  than  he  brought  he  took  when  he  was  dying — 
From  the  bright  sun  he  took  the  golden  shining, 
And  beauty  from  the  green  earth  underlying, 
And  freshness  where  the  open  breeze  was  flying ; 
Wherever  light  and  love  were  intertwining. 
There  came  o'er  all  earth's  blpssed  things  a  cold  eclipse 
When  the  soul  passed  the  marble  portals  of  his  lips. 

We  could  believe,  in  one  so  frail  and  tender, 
A  true  Onmipotence  was  calmly  sleeping. 
The  universal  Maker  and  Defender 

Who  holds  all  creatures  in  His  all- wise  keeping ; 
He  dwelt  in  one  scarce  old  enough  for  weeping, 
And  when  we  tried  our  poor  v^in  help  to  render, 
The  sweet  child-eye  gave  answer,  and  it  seemed  lo  be  : 
Ye  do  it  unto  *  one  of  these,'  and  unto  Me !  r^  j- 
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Oft  of  the  fntare  we  were  foodlj  dreaming, — 

All  trials — we,  for  his  dear  sake,  coald  bear  them ; 
And  when  he  rose  where  Fame's  high  goal  is  gleaming. 
His  honours,  too — we  hamblj  hoped  to  share  them : — 
The  dreams  are  past  and  gone,  and  we  can  spare  them ; 
There  is  a  land  where  life  needs  no  redeeming 
From  errors  of  the  child,  and  from  the  parents'  pain. 
And  where  the  hope  of  loving  hearts  doth  ne?er  wane. 

Bnt  oh !  we  could  have  kept  him  still  beside  us, 

A  happy  angel  at  onr  fireside  playing  ; 
We  recked  not  what  the  future  might  betide  us 
While  he  his  soft  cheek  close  to  ours  was  laying. 
With  babbling  lips  some  kindly  thing  was  saying, 
Or  stretched  his  hand  to  fondl.e  or  to  guide  us  ! 
O  Ood !  he  made  us  know  how  loving  l^ou  must  be. 
And  now  we  find  and  follow  him  in  seeking  Thee ! 

T.D. 


Diotices  0f  ^eb)  ^ublicatbns. 

The  Future  of  Palestine:  Ab  a  Problem  of  Interoational  Policy,  and  in 
Connection  with  the  Requirements  of  Christianity  and  the  Expectation  of 
the  Jews.    By  B.  Walker. 

London:  Jmim MUbet  &  Co.  1881. 
To  those  who  expect  the  Jews  to  be  converted  to  Christianity,  and  brought 
back  to  inhabit  the  land  of  Palestine,  the  present  time  is  particularly  interest- 
ing. The  Turkish  empire  is  breaking  up ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  declared 
that  the  laud  should  be  given  neither  to  Russia  nor  Austria,  but  to  the  people 
of  the  countries  now  dominated  by  the  Turks.  What  people,  then,  is  to 
possess  Palestine,  the  very  dust  of  which  is  dear  to  Christian  hearts?  Are 
the  Jews  at  length  to  acknowledge  the  Messiah,  and  be  restored  as  a  people 
to  cultivate  the  land,  now  barren  and  desolate,  which  once  flowed  with  milk 
and  honey?  The  author  of  this  volume  believes  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
in  the  future  coming  of  Elijah  the  prophet,  and  in  the  personal  reign  of  the 
Saviour  with  His  saints  at  Jerusalem.  But  while  looking  at  the  subject  in 
the  light  of  prophecy,  our  author  treats  it  also  as  a  question  of  practical 
politics.  At  page  130  of  the  volume  it  is  asked :  *  Shall  such  a  flagitious  ex- 
ample of  misgovemment  in  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire,  regarding  which 
other  nations  are  deeply  and  justly  interested,  be  allowed  to  continue'  indefi- 
nitely until  a  change  is  brought  about  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events?  or, 
Is  any  kind  of  interference  posuble  that  will  put  a  more  speedy  end  to  it?  and 
what  kind  of  interference  is  most  practicable,  and  would  be  most  effectual  ?  * 
It  Lb  assumed  that  some  interference  ftom  without  will  be  necessary ;  and  the 
foUowing  plan  is  suggested : — 

*  Let  one  or  other  of  the  Great  Powers,  by  previous  understanding  with  the 
rest,  seise  the  first  occasion  on  which  Turkey,  by  overt  act  of  oppression  or 
dereliction  of  national  duty,  gives  offence  to  the  civilized  world,  or  on  which 
she  is  disposed,  in  consequence  of  military  or  financial  extremity,  to  make  the 
requisite  concession,  to  take  possession  of  the  country — by  force  if  necessary — 
and  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  being  allowed  full  liberty  of 
action  in  the  employment  of  whatever  measures  she  deems  best  for  the  accom- 
plishment di  needful  reforms ;  reimbursing  herself  out  of  the  revenues,  and 
devoting  air^  surplus  thereof  to  the  construction  of  public  works  calculated 
to  ben^t  the  coimtry.    A  third  share  might  be  paid  over  to^the  Porte,  if 
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the  circiunBtanoeB  under  which  the  arrangement  was  come  to  do  not  prednde 
it  from  reaping  a  share  of  the  adyantagii  accruing  from  ike  increased  pros- 
perity to  be  anticipated.  At  the  expinUion  of  the  ten  years,  let  a  congn^ss 
of  the  Powers  meet  to  consider  the  results  arrived  at,  and  decide  what  the  future 
standing  of  Palestine  amongst  States  shall  be, — in  one  word,  who  it  shall 
belong  to ;  or,  on  the  continuance  of  the  proTisional  regime^  with  or  without 
modification.' 

Then  it  is  indicated  that  Turkey,  in  her  pecuniary  distress,  might  be  per- 
suaded to  sell  to  the  Jews  this  strij)  of  territonr  for  say  twenty,  fifty,  or  a 
handred  million  pounds.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that '  the  Jews 
will  yet  behold  their  looked-f or  King,  and  be  a^aio>  restored  to  their  own  land ; 
snd  that  the  whole  body  of  true  believers  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  of 
Nasareth,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  will,  at  the-  appointed  time,  be  openly 
icknowledged  by  their  divine  Head,  pUoed  under  His  immediate  government, 
and,  perfected  in  all  things^  meet  for  Hia  everlasting  rule  of  righteousness  and 
peace ;  in  other  words,,  that  before  the  final  subversion  of  the  present  physical 
conditions  of  the  universe,  God's  will  shall  yet  be  done  ou  earth,  ana  His 
kingdom  be  outwardly  established/  We  do  not  concur  with  all  that  is 
contained  in  this  volume,  but  on  subjects  of  this  kind  there  is  room  for 
diversity  of  opinion.  It  is  a  vecy  interesting  and  readable  contribution 
towards  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  is  engaging  the  attention  of  others 
besides  students  of  prophecy,  and  may  soon  enter  into  the  sphere  of  practical 
European  politics.  It  is  a  neat  volume  o£  nearly  300  pages,  in  the  usual 
excellent  style  of  Nisbet  h  Co. 

The  Incarnate  Saviour  :  A  life  of  Jesus  Christ    By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Nicoll, 
M.A^  Kelso.    Pp.  ziL  and  388. 

Ediaborgk :  H  A  T.  Cl«rk.    16S1. 

Bt  the  inevitabilities  of  the  case,  even  a  considerable  volume  such  as  this 
of  Mr.  NicoU's  ^  life  of  our  Lord,*  must  have  abundant  ^  lines  Left  Out.*  We 
misB,  however,  in  it,  discussbn  of  not  a  few  *  central  truths  ^  that  we  certainly 
looked  for  and  counted  on.  Besides,  unless  we  are  stianffely  mistaken,  Mr. 
NiooU  is  willing  to  concede  to  opponents  a  separation  and  distinction  between 
*  the  personal  history  of  Jesus  Christ '  and  the  *  series  of  doctrines  supported  by 
minuues  *  that  we  never  would  de^  demurring  emphatically,  as  we  must,  to  still 
designating  the  latter  *  mysUritmt  doctrines.'  Mr.  NicoU  leads  us  to  expect  a 
second  volume,  to  be  entitled  the  'Theolo^  of  Christ'  We  shall  welcome 
it  Therein  probably  we  will  have  reeognidon.  and  statement  of  the  nexm 
between  the  *  personal  history  of  J^us  Christ '  and  the  Old  Testament,  and  of 
contemporary  events,  circumstances,  and  inflioenoes  during  the  (so-called)  *  Silent 
Tears  preceding  the  public  ministry.'  The  Parables  ol  our  Lord  will  idso 
need  a  chapter  equal  to  that  on  tlie  Miracles,  and  the  Prayers  equal  to 
either,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  engrandeuring  and  intendering  of  them  compared 
with  what  the  parable  and  prayers  had  degenerated  to.  And  if  Judas  was 
deemed  worthy  of  a  chapter  all  ta  hisaself,  surely  much  more  did  St.  Peter 
sod  St  John  claim  a  like  fulness,  especially  in  their  testimonies  to  the  absolute 
difinity  6t  Christ  We  can  quite  understand  how  these  and  other  vital  things 
have  been  reserved  for  the  second  book.  But  now  having  delivered  our  con- 
science on  errors  of  omission  rather  than  of  commission,  and,  say,  mistakes 
in  judgment,  we  have  no  reserve  in  commending  this  new  ^  lofe  of  our 
Redeemer.'  What  we  receive  in  it,  is  of  substantive  worth.  There  is  a  certain 
inequality  between  chapter  and  chapter,  but  the  ordinary  level  is  bigh,  and  the 
extraordinary  exceptionally  high.  The  thinking  is  fresh— deliberative,  not  im- 
polsiTe,  reverential  not  merely  intellectual  or  critical ;  the  range  of  apparatus 
of  sdiolaiship  and  culture  wider  than  the  modest  footnotes  and  notes  show  ; 
the  style  on  the  whole  clear  and  strong,  the  present-day  applications  pointed 
and  enforced,  and  the  informing  spirit  devout  and  sweet,  though  not  senti- 
mentally saccharine.    With  every  abatement,  this  Life  of  the  Supreme  Life  isj[^ 
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a  ffood  and  true  book,  by  a  man,  aelf-evidendy,  destined  to  win  his  -wbj 
and  make  his  mark  in  sacred  literature.  Let  all  ministers  who  wish  to  reoeive 
impulse  and  suggestion,  and  all  capable  Sunday-school  teachers,  secure  it. 
The  few  shillings  it  costs  will  fructify  blesBcdly.  A.  B.  G. 

AufUTH.     The   Messianic   Enigma  of   the  Forty-ninth   Psalm   Suggested, 
Explained,  and  Vindicated.    By  J.  S.  Blackwood,  D.D.,  rJ[j.D. 

London :  Nlabet  A  Co.    1880. 

We  own  ourselves  among  those  prepared  to  welcome  a  new  interpretation  of 
that  singular  composition,  the  Fortv-ninth  Psalm.  We  sympathize  entirely 
with  Dr.  Blackwood  when  he  asserts  the  insufficiency  of  the  current  explanations, 
and  complains  of  their  bald  and  jejune  character.  These  explanations,  while 
offering  some  diyersities  of  view  in  regard  ta  the  main  scope  of  the  psidm, — 
some  thinking  that  its  principal  idea  is  *  the  vanity  of  worldly  men  in  heaping 
up  treasures  they  must  leave  behind  them  ;*  others  finding  in  it  *  a  lesson  to 
sufferers  on  the  folly  of  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  fear  in  the  time  of 
perBecntion,  bv  the  consideration  that  these  tyrants  and  opjpressors  are  mortal 
men ; '  others  believing  that  it  is  *  designed  as  a  vindication  of  the  ways  of 
God  in  sight  of  the  different  fortunes  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,* — 
yet  centre  round  the  one  thought — ^the  short-Uved  character  of  worldly 
glory.  '  This  psalm,*  says  Dr.  Alexander,  '  like  the  thirty-seventh,  is  intended 
to  console  the  righteous  under  the  trials  arising  from  the  prosperity  and  enmity 
of  wicked  men,  by  showing  these  to  be  but  temporary,  and  by  the  pospect 
of  a  speedy  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  parties.*  Now  to  this  whole 
style  of  interpretation  there  are  two  great  and  obvious  objections, — the  one 
that  it  does  not  meet  the  expectations  excited  by  the  earnest  and  solemn  intro- 
duction of  the  ode ;  the  other,  that  tiie  key  which  it  furnishes  does  not  fit  the 
wards  of  the  lock,  and  fails  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  thought  and 
hmguage  which  mark  the  poem.  These  faults  are  fully  and  forcibly  expounded 
by  Dr.  Blackwood,  and  so  ftir  as  relates  to  the  destructive  portion  of  his 
work,  we  think  him  entirely  successful.  That  in  the  cons^ctive  he  is 
equally  so,  we  will  not  venture  to  affirm ;  he  himself  is  very  modest  in  his 
pretensions,  and  says,  *  I  desire  to  be  considered  as  writing  tentatively  and 
suggestively ;  I  expect  that  certain  of  my  views  will  be  dis^owed.*  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  quite  free  to  baj  that  his  interpretation  of  this  obscure 
psalm  is  not  only  novel,  but  often  striking  and  plausible,  and  deserving  serious 
consideration.  Believing  that  the  '  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,* 
and  in  particular  believing  in  the  Messianic  character  of  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms,  Dr.  Blackwood  also  believes  Uiat  the  interpreter  is  bound  to  seek  for 
representations  <xf  Christ  and  of  his  redemptive  work  in  others  of  these  songs 
of  Zion  than  those  which  happen  to  be  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  fulfilled  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  He  holds  that  the  Fortv-ninth 
Psahn  is  one  of  those  portions  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  which  illustrate 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  *  of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have  inquired 
and  searched  diligently,  .  .  .  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.'  It  is,  according  to 
him,  a  prophecy  designedly  rendered  by  the  inspiring  Spirit  obscure  and  enig- 
matic in  its  terms  ukI  r^erences  to  the  psalmist  himself  and  to  his  contem- 
poraries, and  which  can  only  be  undentood  by  those  who  live  in  gospel 
times,  and  by  those  only  when  they  make  use  of  the  gospel  revelation  as  the 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  its  mysteries.  It  is  his  ment  that  he  applies  this 
key,  and  he  thus  announces  the  result — '  Here  are  announced  propneticaJly, 
though  enigmatically,  the  assumed  humanity  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the 
caose  and  result  of  these  sufferings,  viae,  the  sin  of  humanity  imputed  to  Him, 
and  expiated  by  Him  as  the  Redeemer.  Here  is  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the 
excloeiveness  as  well  as  the  preciousness  of  His  redemption ;  and  a  firm 
foundation  laid  for  the  believer*a  faith  in  the  resurrection  to  immortality 
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beeanae  of  tlie  Tiotory  and  power  of  the  eyer-Unng  Head.  Here  k  alao 
intimated  the  true  reaaoa  of  mankind's  nniverBal  mortal  doom.  .  .  .  These 
truths,  wrapt  up  in  parable  and  enigma,  as  jewels  in  a  daA.  casket,  come 
glorioQsly  to  light  when  the  lamp  of  New  Testament  rereUtion  is  flashed 
upon  their  designedlj  ctyptical  disclosnres.'  We  belieTe  that  most  eraDgelicai 
interpreters  will  agree  with  the  anthor  in  Us  prindples ;  as  to  the  details, 
opinions  will  yarj.  For  oar  part,  we  have  found  his  work  yery  engaging, 
and  haye  read  it  through  with  much  interest. 

In  regaxd  to  some  of  his  interpretations,  and  among  them  those  of  chief 
imnortanoe,  we  think  him  probably  right ;  in  regard  to  others,  we  either  with- 
hold assent,  or  pronounce  him  clearly  wrong.  But  the  yolume  marks  a  new 
departure  in  the  treatment  of  this  portion  of  ancient  Scripture;  and  we 
hope  and  belieye  that  it  will  speedily  bear  fruit  in  the  interpretation  not 
only  of  this  psalm,  but  alao  of  other  portions  of  the  prophetic  Word. 

llie  philofoffy  of  Dr.  Blackwood  is  somewhat  w^,  and  his  style  tends  to 
diffusenees  and  prolizity.  He  has  eyidently  prepared  himself  by  much  raiding 
for  the  task  of  writing  this  work;  but  he  would  haye  done  better  to  haye 
attended  mcfte  to  the  maxim,  Non  multa  $ed  multttm.  We  regret  also  the 
rather  fanciful  aspect  imparted  to  the  book  by  the  first  title,  Abnuth — a  word 
or  words  the  apphcation  of  which  to  the  psalm  may  be  fairly  questioned.  The 
book,  howeyer,  is  altogether  rich  in  suggestion,  and  will  not  be  lost  sight  of 
by  future  inquirers. 

Gritical  and  Exsoetical  Handbook  to  thk  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
THE  Epistle  to  Philemon.  By  H.  A.  W.  Meter,  Th.D.  Translated  by 
Bey.  M.  J.  Evans,  B.A. 

CftrncAL  and  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Thessalonians.  ByDr.G.LtTNEMANN.  Translated  by  Key.  P.  J.  Gloao,  D.D. 

EdinbiirKh:T.aT.CUrk.    1880. 

It  IB  not  necessary  that  we  should  do  more  than  chronicle  the  appearance  of  these 
two  fresh  yolumes  from  the  ezhanstless  press  of  Messrs.  Clark.  The  former 
completes  the  series  of  Commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
written  by  Dr.  Meyer,  and  now  offered  tor  the  English  public  in  these  admir- 
able translations,  in  the  preparation  of  which  publishers,  translators,  and 
editors  haye  all  alike  done  well,  and  so  as  to  demand  the  grateful  recog- 
nition of  theological  readers.  In  relation  to  the  exact  determination  of  the 
grammatical  sense  of  the  sacred  writers,  Meyer*s  is  a  standard  work,  from 
which  we  may  often  differ  in  opinion,  but  which  it  is  neyer  wise  or  safe  to 
n^eot,  and  which  will  seldom  be  consulted  without  instruction.  We  think 
the  ediUn>,  Professor  Dickson,  has  used  a  wise  discretion  in  adopting  as  the 
basis  of  the  translation  in  this  and  the  preceding  yolumes,  the  last  eodtion  of 
the  Commentary  issued  by  the  author  himself,  without  taking  account  of  the 
additions  and  modiftcations  of  his  German  editors.  This  is  the  only  fair 
course  as  regards  Dr.  Meyer's  memory,  and  is  the  most  satisfsctory  to  his 
English  readers  and  admirers. 

'Hie  other  yolume,  that  on  the  Thessalonians,  by  Dr.  Liinemann,  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Gottingen,  is  the  first  of  the  supplemental  yolumes  written  on 
the  lines  of  Meyer's  work,  by  scholars  in  whose  fitness  for  the  task  he  had 
eonfidttice,  with  the  yiew  of  embracing  in  the  Commentary  those  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  oyertake.  These  supple- 
mental yolumes  are  generally  felt,  as  Dr.  Gloag  in  his  preface  to  that  before 
US  remarks,  to  be  not  equal  to  Meyer's  own ;  they  are,  howeyer,  mailed  by 
the  same  general  character,  accuracy  of  philologicu  determination,  wealth  of 
learning  imd  of  reference,  and  conciseness  of  remark,  and  well  deserye  repro- 
duction also  in  English. 

The  work  of  Dr.  LUnemann  on  Thessalonians  may  be  safely  commended  to 
all  interested  in  exegetical  study  as  able  and  instmctiye.  It  is  fbll  almost  to 
wearisomeness  in  the  consideration  giyen  to  the  yiews  of  other  writerfc>and  hia 
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own  opinion*,  when  onoe  they  are  reached,  are  always  aUted  rimply  and 
clearly.  We  think  him,  like  Meyer,  quite  wrong  in  regard  to  the  inapira- 
tion  and  inlaUibility  of  Paul  and  the  other  writers  of  Scripture;  and  we  axe 
far  from  agreeing  with  his  exposition  of  the  difficult  passage  »^"^  **»« 
appearing  of  Antichrist  in  the  Second  Epistle,  in  which  he  sap  that  rani 
was  mistaken  concerning  the  nearness  of  the  final  catastrophe.  But  witbal, 
we  rejoice  to  see  the  work  in  English  as  a  new  help  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  these  interesting  epistles. 

The  Pulpit  Commentart.  Edited  by  the  Rot.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spknce,  M.A., 
and  Rev.  Joseph  EREL^  Editor  of  the  '  Homiletic  Quarterly.  Genesis. 
Introductions  by  Canon  F.  W.  Farrar,  DJ).,  Bight  Ber.  H.  Cottcriix. 
D.D.,  Rev.  T.  Whitblaw,  M.A.  ExposiUon  and  Homiletics  by  Re^  Thomas 
Whitelaw,  M.A.  Homilies  by  various  Authors— Very  Rev.  J.  F.  Momt- 
aoMERT,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  M.A.,  Rev.  Profeewr  R.  A.  Bedford, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings. 

London:  Ktgm  PmiI  *  Co.  tMO. 
This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  Pidpit  Commentary.  It  embraces  the  BooV  of 
Genesis,  and  in  a  certain  sense  one  might  have  supposed  that  it  would  have 
been  first  in  the  order  of  pubUcation ;  but  as  the  period  that  has  ei^;ieed 
between  the  issue  of  the  volumes  is  not  long,  in  this  way  the  order  la  not  of 
much  moment.  ,    .  . 

The  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  Pentateuch  is  one  not 
only  of  great  importance  at  any  time,  but  of  special  importanoe  at  the  preset. 
Both  the  editors  and  contributors  have  realised  this.    They  have  shown  that 
they  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  time,  and  have  ably  and  earnestly 
addressed  themselves  to  meet  these  neoessities.    Prefixed  to  the  ezpoeitOTy 
part  of  the  volume  are  three  prefaces  of  much  ability  and  great  research,    ^e 
first  is  by  Canon  Farrar,  and  consists  of  a  Genecal  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament;   the   second  is  by  Dr.  CotteriU,   Bishop   of   Edinburgh,   snd 
treats  of  the  Leading  Principle  of  the  Divine  Law  as  manifested  in  the 
PenUteueh ;  and  the  third  is  by  Rev.  Thomas  Whitelaw,  M.A.,  minister  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Kilnaraock,  and  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.    In  connection  with  oontioversiea 
that  are  at  piesent  deeply  agitating  the  Church,  the  third  may  be  considered 
the  most  opportune  of  these  three  essays.    Mr.  Whitelaw  treats  the  subject 
historically  as  well  as  critically.    Beginning  at  the  earliest  period,  he  sets  forth 
and  ezammes  the  various  theories  that  have  been  held  by  men  of  eminence  on 
the  subject  under  discussion,  and  having  brought  these  under  careful  review, 
the  conclusion  which  i^  reaches  is  exmaaed  as  follows : — '  The  oondnsion, 
then,  to  which  we  am  oonducted  is,  that  though  the  Pentateuch  may  have 
been  partly  compiled  from  written  soupoes  and  subsequently  revised  by  Ezra, 
there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  challenging  its  substantial  Mosaic  aathorship, 
and  still  less  for  the  t<one  of  confident  assertion  which  is  assumed  by  the 
80-called  higher  criticism  in  proclaiming  its  late  origin ;  while  there  is  good 
cause  for  such  as  belong  to  the  conservative  side  in  this  important  controversy 
adopting  a  somewhat  less  apologetic  stvle  than  they  have  hitherto  used  in 
maintaining  the  ancient  faith,  of  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Chorchea, 
that  the  Pentateuchal  books  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Mosea,  the  man  of 
God.' 

It  cannot  but  be  gratifying  for  us  to  find  one  in  the  ministry  of  onr  own 
Church  thus  ably  and  learnedly  defending  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  and  occupying  so  worthy  a  place  amongst  the  distingiuahed  men  of 
various  Churches,  who  give  the  results  of  a  ripe  scholarship  in  this  publication. 
In  lookinff  into  the  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  find  that  the 
method  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  former  books,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject  much  that  is  specially  of  present  interest  is  discuaaed,  sudi  as 
*  creation,' — the  much-vexed  question  of  the  six  days, — the  origin  of  life,  and 
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kiodied  topics.  We  had  a  yeiy  mteresting  passage  on  the  latter  subject 
suirked  for  qaotatioD,  but  our  space  forbids.  We  hare  given  our  veir  honest 
and  hearty  commendation  to  the  two  previous  yolumes.  We  simply  mtensify 
oar  word  of  approbation  in  reference  to  the  one  that  lies  before  us.  It  is  a 
rich  repertoiT,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  greatest  value  to  those  who  have  not 
the  command  of  leisure  for  deep  research  on  their  own  part,  or  to  whom,  from 
the  lack  of  access  to  learned  tomes,  such  reaearch  is  denied. 

Health  Studies:  a  Third  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  By  H.  SiNCUkiB  Patebson,  D,D.^  Author 
of  '  Studies  in  Life,'  '  The  Human  Body,'  etc. 

London:  Hodder * Stooghton.    1S8L 

This  is  the  third  of  Dr.  Paterson's  admirable  series  of  lectures  on  the  important 
theme  of  Life  and  Health,  scientifically  as  well  as  morally  and  spiritually 
considered.  Dr.  Paterson  is  possessed  of  rich  stores  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  he  possesses  the  rare  and  enviable  gift  of  making  them  plain,  intelligible, 
and  interesting  to  the  ordinary  reader.  His  power  of  apt  and  telling  illustra- 
tion is  great ;  the  exposition  is  continually  enlivened  by  anecdotes  or  incidents 
veil  worth  relating  for  theur  own  sake,  and  specially  worth  relating  as  illustrat- 
ing the  point  in  hand. 

From  tiie  chapter  on  Worry,  its  Production  and  Prevention  (a  chapter  we 
cordially  commend  to  all  who  are  bearing  or  borne  down  with  the  burden  and 
beat  of  the  day),  we  make  the  following  extract,  which  well  shows  Dr.  Paterson's 
common-sense  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  his  genial  and  racy  way  of  express- 
ing himself : — 

'  Many  centuries  ago  a  Roman  poet  noted  the  value  of  "  a  sound  mind  in  a 
eoand  body."  *  Increase  of  knowledge  and  experience  enables  us  to  attach  veiy 
foil  significance  to  his  words.  It  would  be  dimcult,  indeed,  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  these  two  things  in  intimate  union — a  sound  mind  and  a  vigorous 
body.  I  am  not  disposed  to  argue  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  soundness  of  mind 
asBoctated  with  weakness  or  disease  of  body.  There  have  been  instances  of  men, 
great  in  various  departments  of  life,  who  have  accomplished  wonderful  works 
notwithstanding  the  frailty  of  their  animal  frame.  Nor  am  I  disposed,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  argue  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  soundness  of  body  without  sound- 
ness of  mind.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  very  excellent  specimens  of 
human  animals  who  have  no  intelligence  worth  noting,  and  who  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  of  those  qualities  that  elevate  men  uwve  the  brute  creation. 
Bat  we  are  all  agreed  that  wnen  we  can  get  those  two  things  united,— deamess 
of  mental  vision  and  ripeness  of  mentid  judgment,  along  with  strength  and 
healthfulness  of  body, — we  have  got  a  very  remarkable  and  a  very  valuable 
combination.  The  attention  of  Christians  has  been  called  in  modem  times  very 
often,  and  I  think  also  very  fairly,  to  the  importance  of  physical  cultivation  and 
development* 

McMORiAliS  OF  A  MINISTER'S  WiFB.    By  Rev.  A.  SooTT  Hathieson,  Claremont 
Church,  Glasgow. 

Edlnbnrgh:  Andrew  BUlol    1880. 

BiOQRAPfliES  and  memoriak  of  ministers  are  verr  abundant,  but  biographies  and 
memorials  of  ministers*  wives  are  not  at  all  abundant.  We  therefore  welcome  this 
volame  as  a  contribution  to  a  kind  of  Uteratura  of  a  most  interesting  kind,  and 
which  is  not  by  any  means  overdone.  Mrs.  Mathieson  was  no  ordinary  woman. 
She  possessed  a  very  distinct  individuality,  and  that  of  a  very  attractive  and 
winmng  kind.  Like  Una,  *she  made  sunshine  in  a  shady  place,'  brightening 
ereiT  sphere  which  she  filled. 

We  luive  not  much  in  these  '  Memorials'  of  the  details  of  domestic  life,  and 
perhaps  to  some  r^ulers  this  mar  be  a  disappointment;  but  whilst  Mrs. 
MathisBon  diligently  and  lovingly  addressed  herseli  to  the  discharge  of  domestic 

♦  *  Hens  sans  in  cor  pore  sano.  *— Horace,  ^^  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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daties,  her  speoial  gift  did  Dot  tie  in  that  direction.  Hen  was  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,  and  she  had  the  gift  of  eloquent  speech.  Mach  of  this  record 
oonsiBta  of  letters  which  she  wrote,  and  (the  second  part  of  it^  of  addresses 
which  she  gaye  at  mothers*  meetings,  chieflj  at  Livenxx)!,  while  Mr.  Mathieson 
was  minister  of  Bootle.  All  these  display  admirable  qnalities  of  mind  and 
heart  One  notes,  howerer,  an  advance  in  her  inteUeetnal,  and  we  think  also 
in  her  spiritual  life.  Her  later  letters,  while  they  hare  the  glow  of  the  earlier 
ones,  hare  also  more  weight  and  a  deeper  insight. 

The  preparation  of  these  ^  Memorials'  must  haye  been  a  trying  task  for  Mr. 
Mathieson,  and  it  wss  assuredly  one  of  no  tittle  difficulty  and  deticacy.  He 
has,  however,  been  graciously  sustained  and  enabled  to  avoid  faults  into  which 
there  was  no  litUe  temptation  to  fall  He  does  not  undulv  expose  the  sacred 
privacy  of  domestic  life,  or  magnify  the  merits  of  one  who  was  so  very  near 
and  dear  to  him.  He  has  oonfined  himself  to  those  points  which  may  fittingly 
be  brought  before  the  notice  of  aU,  and  from  which  aU  may  derive  both  edifi- 
cation and  enjoyment 

The  volume  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into  many  domestic  circles,  and  spedaUy 
the  circles  of  the  manse.  By  it  the  amiable  and  gifted  subject  of  it  being  deed 
yet  speakeUi,  and  wiU  provoke  not  a  few,  we  doubt  not,  to  lore  and  good  works. 

The  Close  of  a  Great  Career.  A  Sermon  on  occadon  of  the  Death  of  the 
Rev.  John  Shearer,  LArkhall,  preached  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
LarkhaU,  October  10, 1880.    By  H.  A.  Paterson,  M.A.,  Stonehouse. 

Lwkhall:  WlUluiBanit. 

This  sermon  was  preached  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Shearer,  of 
LarkhaU,  and  is  founded  on  Paul's  remarkable  testimony  as  to  the  course  and 
dose  of  his  career  given  in  2  Timothy  iv.  6-8.  Mr.  Paterson  expounds  with 
much  deamess  the  meaning  of  each  clause  in  these  verses,  and  impressivdy 
inculcates  the  lessons  whidi  they  teach.  At  the  dose  he  gives  a  loving 
characterization  of  his  friend. 

Mr.  Sheerer  was  ordained  as  minister  of  (the  then  Retief)  Church  of  LarkhaU, 
in  February  1840,  and  died  in  October  1880,  so  that  for  upwards  of  forty  years 
he  laboured  in  that  locality. 

How  many  asaodations  are  connected  with  a  ministry  of  so  long  continuance, 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Shearer,  the  minister  is  a  man  fully  qualified  for  his 
office,  and  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  aU  its  sacred  duties  I    In  thinking  of  such 
an  one  we  are  reminded  of  Goldsmith's  wdl-known  lines : 
*  UnpraetiBed  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doolriDaa  fashioned  to  the  varying  honr ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  ere  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place.' 

These  quiet,  unobtrusive  lives,  fiUed  with  the  careful  and  oonsdentioua 
discharge  of  present  and  commonplace  duty,  are  reaUy  the  foundations  on  which 
the  pillars  of  the  Church  and  tne  State  rest,  and  but  for  them  the  glowine 
doquenoe  of  a  Chalmers  and  a  Gladstone  would  to  a  large  extent  be  expended 
in  vain.  For  by  them  minds  are  aU  silently  but  surdy  informed,  and  hearts 
made  sosoeptibie  of  high  and  generous  feeling.  All  honour,  then,  to  workers  in 
comparative  obscurity.  IndivlduaUv  their  careers  may  not  be  *  great,'  but  thej 
are  a  power  in  their  own  sphere,  and  by  the  force  of  combination  are  the  power 
which  determines  the  character  of  a  church  or  a  nation,  and  shapes  its  destiny. 


CAN  MATTERS  BE  AMICABLY  ARRANGED  WITHIN 
THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND? 

It  is  recorded  of  a  certain  Roman,  that  he  earned  the  wannest  gratitode- 
of  his  feUow  citizena  ^  because  he  did  not  despair  of  the  RepnbHc '  when 
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other  men's  hearts  were  failing  them  for  fear.  The  Archbishop  of 
Caoterbnrj  is  a  man  of  kindred  spirit  with  this  sanguine  citizen  of  the 
ancient  commonwealth.  It  is  well  known  that  matters  have  arri?ed  at 
something  very  like  a  crisis  in  the  Chnrch  in  which  he  occnpies  so  dis* 
tingoisbed  a  position ;  but  he  is  not  cast  down,  much  less  is  he  in  despair. 
He  sees  ^  no  reason  why  some  satisfactory  solution  of  present  difficulties 
might  not  be  arrived  at,  if  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
government  of  the  Church  would  state  definitely  what  it  is  that  they^ 
desire.' 

The  Church  Remew^  which  represents  the  party  of  turmoil,  comes 
forward  and  states  very  definitely  what  it,  and  those  who  think  with  it, 
reqnira    The  following  are  its  modest  demands : — 

1.  We  want  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Public  Worship  Regnkition 
Act,  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Penzance,  and  the  legal  declaration  that  all 
bis  proceedings  are  void  in  law. 

2.  We  want  the  restoration  of  the  Reformation  Court  of  Delegates, 
the  abolition  of  Privy  Council  interference  with  the  Church  save  as  to 
temporalities,  and  the  formal  annulment  of  its  monstrous  miscarriages 
of  justice  and  policy  judgments  in  Chnrch  matters. 

3.  We  want  the  restoration  of  the  canonical  and  constitutional 
rights  of  the  presbyters  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  that  neither  their 
freeholds  nor  their  professional  conduct  may  be  damaged  by  class  legis- 
lation in  which  they  have  had  no  representation  as  a  separate  order  of 
the  spirituality. 

4.  We  want  the  abolition  of  the  autocratic  power  of  bishops,  sub- 
stituting  '  the  bishop  in  Synod '  of  the  early  Church  for  the  State-made 
bishop  alone,  or  in  secret  with  his  private  chaplain. 

5.  We  want  the  removal  from  the  House  of  Lords  of  all  stipendiary 
bishops,  and  the  retention  therein  of  those  only  who  hold  and  sit  in 
right  of  baronies,  and  who  are  entitled  to  sit  immediately  on  being 
consecrated, — that  is,  Canterbury,  York,  London,  Durham,  and  Win- 
chester,— thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  these  five  in  future  to  pretend 
to  represent  the  other  bishops  and  the  whole  clergy. 

The  NcfnconfwimBt  and  Independmtt  speaking  of  these  '  wants,'  ob- 
serves :  ^  We  will  not  say  that  the  list  takes  away  our  breath,  because 
we  have  grown  familiar  with  these  demands  in  recent  times.  Nor  need 
we  say  much  about  the  improbability,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of 
securing  what  is  asked,  which  is  noticeable  chiefly  as  showing  in  what 
spirit  the  Archbishop  is  met,  and  as  affording  an  indication  of  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  that  '^satisfactory  solution  of  present  diffi- 
culties "  which  to  his  Grace  of  Lambeth  seems  so  comparatively  easy. 
It  is  not  merely  revolution  which  is  demanded,  but  total  surrender  on 
the  part  of  Parliament,  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  Association,  and 
all  who  have  in  any  way  sought  to  curb  the  Ritualistic  party  in 
their  Romeward  movement  All  these  are  to  be  rolled  in  the  dust  of 
abject  humiliation,  as  the  first  step  towards  securing  a  restoration  of 
peace  and  unity  to  the  Church,  and  the  party  of  insubordination  are  to 
be  recognised  as  absolute  victors.'  * 

Speaking  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  result,  and  the  stand  that 

*  It^  ii  to  be  noted  tliat  the  leleftw  of  Menn.  Dale  and  Enraght  is  no  triumph  for 
them,  as  it  is  merely  on  the  ground  of  a  technical  informality. 
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onght  to  be  made  against  the  possibility  of  its  bdog  realized,  the  Record 
says:  'If  concessions  are  to  be  made,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  lawful 
presence  of  Ritnalism  within  the  Chorch,  the  situation  will  be  altogether 
altered.  We  hope  oor  rulers  wiU  neyer  commit,  or  even  contemplate, 
the  sin  and  folly  of  undoing  the  work  which  the  Reformers  sealed  with 
their  blood,  in  order  to  find  room  for  men  who  teach  the  rcry  errors 
from  which  the  Church  was  rescued  with  muck  difificulty  three  centuries 
ago.' 


THE  RET.  C.  H.  SFURGBON  ON  PREACHING. 

For  a  considerable  time  during  the  winter  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  laid 
aside  by  severe  illness^  the  pain  he  sufifered  bdng  greater  than  he  ever 
experienced.  The  work  in  his  immense  cengregation,  however,  went  on 
well  during  his  enforced  absence,  and  he  was  much  cheered  by  the 
sympathy  anti  prayers,  as  well  as  large-hearted  liberality,  of  his 
people. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  is  one  of  those  men  who  cannot  be  i4Ie  even  in  sickness. 
If  an  outlet  for  his  energies  be  denied  him  in  one  direction,  he  finds  it 
in  another ;  if  he  caniot  ascend  the  pulpit  or  stand  on  the  platform,  he 
will  avail  himself  of  the  prass  as  a  means  of  usefulness.  In  the  last 
number  of  the  Sword  and  Irowely  he  has  a  very  interesting  article  on 
his  own  experience  as  a  preacher,  with  remarks  specially  addressed  to 
the  young  on  the  subject  of  preaching^. 

No  power  is  more  to  be  desired  than  that  of  preaching  impressively 
and  successfully  in  the  best  sense  of  the  termsw  And  Mr.  Spurgeon 
seeks  to  show  how  this  power  may  be  acquired.  When  such  a  man 
speaks  on  snch  a  subject,  he  ought  to  be  heard.  This  power,  he  affirms, 
is  to  be  acquired  by  the  practice  of  preaching  during  the  term  of 
study,  both  being  carried  on  simultaneonsly.  Mr.  Spurgeon  gives  a 
racy  descriptiea  of  his  journeys  in  all  weathers,  and  of  considerable 
distances,  to  vfHages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge  to  preach  the 
gospel.  ^  In  my  young  days,'  he  says, '  I  fear  I  said  many  odd  things 
and  made  many  blunders,  but  my  audiences  were  not  hypercritical,  and 
no  newspaper  writers  dogged  my  heels ;  and  so  I  had  a  happy  training- 
ground  in  which,  by  continual  practice,  I  attained  such  a  degree  of 
ready  speech  as  I  now  possess.  There  is  no  way  of  learning  to  preach 
which  can  be  compared  to  preaching  itself.  If  you  want  to  swim,  you 
must  get  into  the  water,  and  if  you  at  the  first  make  a  sorry  exhibition, 
never  mind,  for  it  is  by  swimming  as  you  can  that  you  can  learn  to 
swim  as  yon  should.  Hence  we  ought  to  be  lenient  with  beginners,  for 
they  will  do  better  by  and  by.  If  young  speakers  in  Cambridge  had 
been  discouraged  and  silenced,  I  might  not  have  found  my  way  here, 
and  therefore  I  hope  I  shall  be  the  last  to  bring  forth  a  wet  blanket 
for  any  who  sincerely  speak  for  Christ,  however  humble  may  be  their 
endeavonra  The  fear  of  there  being  too  many  preachers  is  the  last  that 
will  occur  to  me.  I  rejoice  in  that  passage  of  the  psalm,  '^  The  Lord 
gave  the  word ;  great  was  the  company  of  those  that  published  it."  Go 
forth,  young  men,  and  proclaim  among  the  people  of  this  vast  city  all 
the  words  of  this  life.    Among  these  millions,  you  will  all  be  few 
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enough.  .  »  .  Fill  yonr  baskets  with  linng  seed,  and  ia  doe  season  bring 
them  back  laden  with  many  sheaves.  Mj  heart  is  with  joa ;  mj  soul 
rejoices  in  your  successes ;  and  I  look  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
through  your  means,  to  gather  in  His  blood-bought  ones.' 


GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  one  who  had  for  a  considerable  time 
occupied  a  foremost  place  in  the  literature  of  our  country  was  suddenly 
called  away.  After  a  short  illness  of  only  three  days,  George  Eliot 
died  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age.  At  this  age  Macaulay  and 
Thackeray  also  died,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  exceeded  it  only  by  a  single 
year. 

The  sudden  remoral  of  so  great  a  writer  has  called  forth  universally 
words  of  high  admiration,  and  in  many  re^)ects  these  words  have  not 
been  beyond  the  truth.  No  one  who  has  read  the  writings  of  George 
Eliot,  and  felt  the  marvellous  charm  of  her  genius,  will  be  stint  in  their 
praise.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  even  amongst  religious  writers 
there  has  been  not  a  little  want  of  discrimination  in  the  praise  accorded. 
George  Eliot,  it  is  tms,  was  a  novelist,  and  as  such  her  literary  merits 
may  be  especially  dwelt  on,  but  she  was,  and  increasingly  was,  something 
more :  she  was  a  moral  and  religions  teacher ;  and  if  we  are  to  form  a 
right  estimate  of  the  character  and  value  of  her  writings,  we  must  ask 
what  was  her  creed  ?  Any  one  who  has  carefully  perused  these  writings 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  is  an  utter  lack  of  the  assertion  of  any 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Personality,  or  hope  in  reference  to 
a  future  life.  George  Eliot  belonged  to  a  class,  somewhat  numerous 
in  these  days,  aad  many  of  them  able  and  learned,  who,  while  they  do 
not  directly  and  positivef^  deny  the  existence  of  God,  yet  affirm  we  have 
not  sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  found  such  a  belief. 

At  her  funeral  there  were  not  a  few  who  undoubtedly  believe  in  the 
verities  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  class  of  men  to  whom  we  have 
referred  was  also  most  fully  represented.  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
an  interesting  question,  What  was  to  be  the  manner  of  her  burial? 
Was  it  to  be  after  the  manner  of  a  hopeless  creed,  or  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  that  of  a  higher  hope?    The  latter  proved  to  be  the 


It  18  true  the  clergyman  (Dr.  Sadler)  who  conducted  the  service,  is 
said  to  be  of  views  as  broad  as  is  compatible  with  belief  in  a  Personal 
God ;  but  the  words  which  he  uttered  were  weighty  and  impressive. 
He  said:  'My  feltow-monmers,  not  with  earthly  affections  only,  but 
also  with  heavenly  hopes,  let  us  now  fulfil  this  duty  which  is  laid  upon 
us.  ...  As  the  noblest  lives  are  the  truest,  so  are  the  loftiest  faiths.  It 
would  be  sfrange  that  she  should  have  created  immortal  things,  and  yet 
be  no  more  than  mortal  herself.  It  would  be  strange  if  names  and 
influences  were  inmiortal,  and  not  the  souls  which  gave  them  immortality. 
No;  the  love  and  grief  at  parting  are  prophecies,  and  clinging  memories 
are  an  abiding  pledge  of  a  better  Mfe  to  eoma  So,  then,  we  may  take 
home  the  woi^  of  Christ,  ^*  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  ye  believe 
in  Opd,  believe  also  m  me.    In  my  Fathei^s  house  are  mamf  mamions^i 
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Great  and  dear  friend,  we  bid  thee  farewell,  bat  only  for  a  little  while, 
till  death  ehall  come  again  and  unite  for  ever  those  whom  he  has  separated 
for  a  time/ 

Then  followed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a  petition  that  *  when  oar  hoar 
of  departure  comes,  we  may  rest  in  Thee,  and  have  part  in  the  great 
gathering  of  Thy  faithful  servants  and  children  in  Thy  everlasting 
kingdom.'  The  funeral  ended  with  the  benediction,  *Now  may  He  who 
hath  given  us  everlasting  conaolation  and  good  hope  through  grace^  comfort 
our  hearts,  and  stablish  us  in  every  good  word  and  work.' 

On  this  Mr.  Edward  White,  writing  in  the  Nonconformiet,  iiemarks : 
^  In  listening  to  these  words,  and  looking  upon  the  broad  circle  of  Agnostio 
writers,  the  deeply-moved  men  of  science,  men  of  thought,  artists,  poets, 
novelists,  who  have  toiled  so  long  to  subvert  the  faith  of  Englishmen 
in  God  and  a  life  to  come,  the  alternative  seemed  inevitable, — either  this 
party  has  not  the  courage  of  its  convictions,  and  has  gathered  here  to 
join  in  a  mock  ceremony,  at  which  they  are  inwardly  scoffing  all  the 
while — an  intolerable  hypothesis ;  or  else  they  shrink  under  tlus  visita- 
tion of  a  genuine  sorrow,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  bUu^k  abyss,  from  the 
conclusions  of  less  inspired  hours,  and  acknowledge  here  and  now  that 
those  of  us  are  right  who  hold  fast  in  life  to  the  '^  everlasting  consola- 
tion and  good  hope  "  which  *^  grace"  alone  can  give  to  dying  men.  I  am 
persuaded  that  this  last  alternative  is  the  true  one,  and  that  the  sudden 
cessation  of  so  mighty  a  life,  the  disappearance  of  a  genius  so  vast,  so 
penetrating,  so  attractive,  of  one  who  had  won  all  hearts  by  her  tender- 
ness not  less  than  by  her  power,  broke  up  fountains  of  thought  in  these 
great  men  from  depths  which  they  had  not  reached  in  merely  studious 
hoars,  and  made  them  willing  converts,  at  least  for  that  day,  to  the 
faith  of  the  common  people  in  God  as  the  Father  of  Christ,  and  in  an 
immortal  life  beyond.  May  this  touching  experience  govern  the  future 
labours  of  pens  which  have  heretofore  darkened  that  prospect  for  many 
millions.' 


POPULAR  LECTURES. 

Onb  of  the  features  of  the  present  age  is  the  *  popular  lecture.*  Not 
only  in  cities  and  large  towns  but  in  villages  are  lectures  and  courses  of 
lectures,  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  being  delivered  during  the  winter 
months.  There  has  been,  however,  quite  an  unusual  amount  of '  lecturing ' 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  country  this  winter;  and  judging  from  what  the 
newspapers  tell  us  of  the  largest  halls  and  churches  in  the  city  being 
generally  crowded  to  excess,  the  movement  must  have  met  with  much 
appreciation. 

A  very  interesting  and  most  useful  series  of  these  is  what  is.  called 
*  the  Health  Lectures,'  These  are  delivered  by  physicians  of  eminence 
in  their  special  walk  on  the  Saturday  evenings,  and  are  meant  chiefly  for 
the  working  cksses.  Such  a  movement  cannot  but  be  hailed  with  the 
liveliest  satisfaction,  and  thanks  are  due  to  the  philanthropic  gentlemen 
who  give  their  valuable  services  in  this  connection.  These  lectures  have 
been  delivered  in  the  Free  Assembly  Hall  and  in  our  Synod  Hall,  and 
have  been  eagerly  listened  to  by  crowded  audiences.       ^  . 
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A  coarse  of  lectoreB  by  eminent  ministers  and  members  of  our  own 
Chnrch,  to  be  delivered  on  the  Sabbath  eremng  in  oar  Synod  Hall,  was 
inaogorated  by  Principal  Cairns  on  Sabbath,  Janaary  9tb,  by  a  most  able 
discoorse  on  the  sabject  of  *  Miracles.'  These  lectures  are  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  may  be  in  danger  of  being  led 
astray  by  current  sceptical  opinions  of  a  so-called  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic kind.  This  movement  is  a  very  seasonable  one,  and  cannot  bat 
result  in  mnch  good.  It  is  also  to  be  welcomed  as  showing  that  the 
leading  members  of  oar  Ghnrch  are  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  and 
resolved  to  do  what  they  can  to  meet  them. 

A  course  of  lectures  of  a  historical  kind  is  being  delivered  in  St.  Giles' 
Cathedral  on  alternate  Sabbath  afternoons,  by  prominent  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  lectures  are  also  delivered  in  Olasgow,  and 
afterwards  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages. 
Those  that  have  been  published  are  well  written  and  interesting,  but  as 
the  lecturer  has  sometimes  to  traverse  several  centuries  in  the  space  of  an 
hour,  it  is  only  the  most  salient  points  of  the  subject  that  can  be  noticed. 
Hitherto  nothing  has  been  advanced  calling  for  special  notice  by  the 
members  of  other  Churches,  but  more  critical  periods  are  being  approached, 
and  it  will  be  int^esting  to  note  the  views  that  may  be  advanced  on 
points  of  a  theological  and  ecclesiastical  kind  which  have  caused  much 
controversy  and  rent  the  Church  asunder. 

Professor  Robertson  Smith  figures  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
popular  lecturers  of  the  day.  The  lectures  which  he  had  engaged  to 
deliver  to  the  Philosophical  Institution  on  ^  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry ' 
were  delivered,  on  account  of  the  large  demand  for  tickets,  in  the  Music 
HalL  Besides  these  lectures,  the  Professor  has  agreed,  at  the  request  of 
a  number  of  prominent  members  of  the  Free  Church,  to  deliver  a  course 
of  twelve,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  on  Biblical  criticism.  There 
has  been  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  this  pro- 
cedure. Not  a  few  of  those  who  do  not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Commission  in  his  case,  are  not  prepared  either  to  accept  his  method  or 
put  their  trost  in  its  results.  These  lectures,  however,  may  help  to  make 
his  position  more  defined,  and  form  an  element  in  the  adjudication  of  his 
case  when  it  comes  for  settlement  before  the  next  Assembly. 

The  Baird  lecturer  for  the  present  year  is  Rev.  Dr.  Mathieson, 
Innellan.  His  subject  is  '  Natural  Elements  of  Revealed  Theology.'  It 
is  one  of  much  importance,  and  in  Dr.  Mathieson  it  finds  a  thoughtful 
and  reverent  exponent.  Considerable  audiences  listen  to  him  in  Glasgow 
on  the  Friday  afternoons,  whilst  St  George's,  Edinburgh,  is  crowded  on 
the  Sabbath  evenings  at  their  re-delivery. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  the  leading  c]ti2sens  of  Edinburgh, 
Professor  Calderwood  has  been  engaged  during  the  middle  and  end  of 
last  month  in  re-delivering  the  lectures  which  he  gave  in  October  in  New 
York,  on  the  Morse  Foundation,  on  'The  Relation  between  Science  and 
Religion*'  These  lectures  were  given  in  the  Free  Assembly  Hall  on  the 
afternoons  of  Monday  and  Friday,  and  attracted  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful audiences.  The  subject  is  one  to  which  Dr.  Calderwood  has  given 
special  attention,  and  they  treat  of  a  vital  aspect  of  the  controversy 
which  at  present  is  being  waged  against  reh'gion  by  certain  scientists  and 
philosophers.    It  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  yet  be  given  to  the>public  inr  a 
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printed  fonn,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  proyiding  with  information 
and  argument  the  many  amongst  ob  who  are  being  led  astray  bj  the 
plausibilities  of  a  science  and  philosophy  which  doubtless  hare  their 
honest  as  well  as  able  expounders,  but  which  are  fraught  with  perils  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  race. 


THE  MBETma  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

The  present  session  of  Parliament  was  looked  forward  to  with  much 
interest.  It  met  in  circumstances  that  caused  no  little  anxiety,  and  it 
was  felt  that  very  important  business  was  to  come  before  it.  The  main 
causes  of  anxiety  were  Ireland  and  South  Africa.  For  a  considerable 
time  the  state  of  Ireland  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  a  high  degree. 
Brutal  outrages  have  been  perpetrated,  and  murders  hare  been  not 
infrequent.  Law  and  order  haye  been  set  at  defiancei  A  QoTemment 
that  ruled  merely  by  force  would  hare  had  little  difficulty  in  devising 
measures  for  suppressing  the  turmoil.  The  short  and  ready  method  of 
such  a  Government  would  be  to  inflict  the  severest  pmiishment  on 
offenders — ^majhap  '  to  make  a  solitode  and  caase  it  peace.'  But  such 
is  not  the  kind  of  Government  that  happily  now  exists  in  this  country. 
It  is  sincerely  desirous  to  devise  means  whereby  not  only  law  and  order 
may  be  preserved,  but  the  best  interests  of  the  harassed  country  be 
promoted.  For  this  they  get  little  credit  by  many  of  the  Irish  them^ 
selves,  and  a  policy  of  obstruction  and  vituperation  has  been  eagerly 
pursued  by  Irish  members  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  session.  What 
such  men  want  evidently  is  not  legislation  for  Ireland,  however  wise  and 
beneficial,  but  its  separation  from  this  country.  Such  an  idea  cannot  be 
entertained,  but  it  will  take  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  to  frame  measures 
which  will  remove  present  discontent,  and  bring  in  better  days  and  a 
better  state  of  feeling. 

The  state  of  South  Africa  is  most  vexations.  It  has  been  the  scene  of 
successful  missionary  operations,  and  our  own  Church  has  a  special 
interest  in  it  in  this  connection.  But  wars  and  missions  cannot  flourish 
together,  and  lovers  of  the  gospel  will  pray  that  saeh  means  may  be  put 
in  operation  as  will  speedily  result  in  the  restoration  of  peace  to  that  at 
present  distracted  region. 

Having  these  weighty  matters  on  hand,  it  is  thought  that  the  considera- 
tion of  certain  measures  of  internal  reform  will  need  to  be  delayed.  One 
measure  of  reform  which  as  Dissenters  we  have  very  much  at  heart,  is 
the  reforming  away  as  a  State  institution  the  present  Established  Church. 
It  is  urged  that  Dissenters  are  in  some  sort  pledged  to  be  silent  on  this 
subject  in  the  meantime,  and  that  at  all  events  it  would  be  unirise  to 
harass  a  Government  which  has  ah*eady  too  much  important  and  nrg^t 
work  before  it.  Certamly  Dissenters  have  no  intention  of  ^  harassing  * 
Government,  but  surely  the  introduction  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  need 
not  cause  much  harassment,  and  even  a  short  debate  on  such  a  motion 
would  be  of  great  service  as  initiating  a  new  course  of  procedure,  and 
giving  the  question  a  prominence  and,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  an  importance 
which  as  yet  it  has  not  obtained. 
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Jrttelliflence.— Snifib  ^nsbglerian  Cfeurcj^. 

PRESBTTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Berwick. — Thaa  presbytery  met  at  Dtuiae  on  the  6th  of  January—the  Rey. 
^William  Wilson,  moderator  pro  die.  Mr.  John  Lockhart  Elder,  M.  A.,  ddiyered 
his  trials  for  ordination,  which  were  unanimously  sustained  ;  and  his  ordina- 
tion in  the  East  Ghurdi,  Coldstream,  was  fixed  for  the  18th  January,  the 
aerrices  to  be  conducted  by  the  Reys.  J.  Todd,  D,  K.  Miller,  and  R.  G. 
Inglis.  A.  communication  was  read  from  Dr.  Scott,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Home  Committee  haye  agreed  to  grant  to  the  congregation  of  Coldstream 
East,  for  three  years,  an  allowance  of  £20  for  house  rent,  with  participation 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Surplus  Fund  according  to  its  rules.  Proceeaed  to 
consider  the  Synod  remit  on  the  question  of  combining  the  mission  secretary- 
ships of  the  Church.  On  the  motion  of  the  Rey.  John  Howatson,  seconded  by 
the  Rey.  P.  Meams,  it  was  agreed  unanimously  to  report  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  prasbytery,  the  worii  of  the  Church  requires  the  services  of  two  secre- 
taries,  one  for  the  home  and  the  other  for  the  foreign  department.  Mr.  James 
Todd,  B.D.,  was  ordained  nusister  of  the  South  congregation,  Dunse,  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  Rey,  Daniel  Kerr.  The  services  were  coudacted  by  the  RevsL 
Messrs.  Miller,  Wilson,  and  Simpson.  Mr.  Todd  received  a  cordial  welcome 
from  the  people,  and  enters  on  his  pastoral  labours  in  Dunse  with  much  hope 
of  comfort  and  success. — ^This  preRbytery  met  again  at  Coldstream  on  tne 
18ih  January  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  John  liodchart  Elder,  M.A.,  as  suo- 
ceesor  to  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Ross  in  the  congregation  of  Coldstream  East.  The 
seryioes  began  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  James  Todd,  M.  A.,  B.D.,  of  Dunse, 
on  P^  cxzxiii.  1.  The  clerk  stated  tiie  steps  which  had  led  to  the  ordination ; 
the  Rey.  D.  K.  Miller,  M.A.,  moderator,  ordained  and  gave  the  charge;  and 
the  Rev.  R  C.  Inglis  addressed  the  congregation.  Mr.  Elder  received  a 
cordial  welcome  from  the  people  at  the  dose  of  the  service.  There  was  a  dinner 
in  the  afternoon  and  a  soiree  in  the  evening.  The  company  met  for  tea  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  but  as  it  was  insufficient  to  contain 
them,  the  first  detachment  retired  to  the  church  after  tea,  and  was  afterwards 
followed  by  the  second.  At  the  soiree  the  young-  minister  received  a  pulpit 
gown  and  a  presentation  of  books.  There  was  also  a  presentation  of  books  to 
the  Rey.  R.  C.  Inglis,  who  had  been  moderator  of  seaston  during  the  vacancy. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  fixed  for  the  8th  of  March,  when  the  subject 
of  Sabbath  schools  is  to  be  under  consideration,  and  a  pnper  on  the  subject  is 
to  be  read  by  the  Rey.  R  C.  Inglis.  After  the  7th  of  February  communica- 
tious  for  the  derk  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Rey.  W.  Wilson,  Ayton,  during 
the  derk's  absence  for  two  months  in  Palestine. 

Buekatu — This  presbytery  met  on  14th  December — Rev.  Charles  G.  Squair, 
moderator  pro  tern.  The  derk  reported  that  on  the  18th  November  he  had 
received  notice  of  a  call  having  been  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  Dickie,  M.A., 
Rosehearty,  by  the  congregation  of  Wilson  Church,  Perth,  transmitted  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Perth,  together  with  rdative  documents.  He  had  taken  the 
usual  steps,  and  commissioners  were  present  from  Perth  and  Rosehearty. 
Reasons  of  translation  and  answers  thereto  were  read,  and  the  parties  were 
heard,  after  which  Mr.  Dickie  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  was  loosed 
fnm  his  charge  in  Rosehearty  and  transferred  to  Perth.  The  Rev.  T.  K.  Scott 
was  appointed  to  preach  at  Rosehearty,  and  declare  the  charge  there  vacant, 
and  also  to  moderate  in  the  session  during  the  vacancy.  The  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  apply  to  the  Conunittee  of  Distribution  for  Preachers  to  supply  the 
pulpit  at  Roaenearty  on  and  after  the  last  Sabbath  of  December.  A  request 
on  the  part  of  the  congregation  of  Rosehearty  for  a  hearing  of  Messrs.  Muil 
and  Reid,  preachers,  was  granted.  The  Rev.  Robert  Paterson,  M.A.,  was 
appointed  moderator  of  prei^ytery  for  the  next  twelve  months,       ^^  i 
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Diim/ne*.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  4th  JanuMy— the  Rer.  M.  N.  GooM. 
moderator  pro  tern.     A  call  from  Lorebum  Street,  Dumfries,  to  Mr.  George  W. 
Ure,  preacher,  was  unanimously  sustained.     Remit  on  secretaryrfupa  to  be 
considered  at  next  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  first  Tuesday  « ,5®^fK: 
Dundee.— The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  *»eif^on  Ifth 
January— Rer.  Mr.  Jerdan,  moderator.    It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  XZdU 
should  be  granted  from  the  Permanent  Loan  Fond  of  the  Church  to  vd  m  the 
erection  of  a  new  church  at  Newport,  and  that  a  loan  of  £600  should  be  giren, 
repayable  in  twenty  years.     The  presbytery  expreased  their  sympathy  wrtH 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Scotland  in  his  efforts  in  Newport  to  raise  a  oongr^ation,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  church  there.     A  oommunteation  was  read 
from  the  Hawkhill  Church,  desiring  that  the  presbytery  should  toansmit  to  t^ 
Home  Mission  Board  an  application  for  supplement  to  the  minister  s  stipaicL 
Messrs.  J.  Millar,  Charles  Wighton,  and  Darid  and  John  Bay  appeared  as  com- 
miflsionezB  from  the  congregation.     It  was  sUted  that  the  congregatum  bad 
agreed  to  raise  £120  towards  the  Rer.  Mr.  Taylor's  stipend,  to  grant  him  ttoe 
Sabbath  holidays,  and  to  pay  for  p^it  suppbr.    Some  queelwns  were  asked 
regarding  the  relation  in  which  the  Hawkhill  Church  now  stood  to  Tfcy  Square 
Church,  which  had  originally  started  it  as  a  mission  chureh,  and,  after  CM- 
siderable  discussion,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  more  information  on  the 
matter  should  be  obtained.    Rev.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Laurie,  Dickson,  and  Rose, 
and  Messrs.  James  Rae,  Ross,  and  D.  Mitchell  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
travel  over  the  case,  and  to  report    The  members  generally  expressed  their 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  efforts,  and  thehr  gratificatiim  at  the  progress 
and  success  of  the  congregation.    Rev.  Mr.  Watson  read  a  report  by  the 
committee  on  the  Zenana  Mission,  recommending  that  a  ladies'  committee 
should  be  formed,  and  that  ministers  should  direct  attention  to  thia  aeheme  of 
missionary  effort    The  report  was  approved.    It  was  also  resolved  to  enforce 
the  law  of  the  Chureh  regarding  the  delivery  of  popular  disoourses  in  the 
presbytery  without  tiie  use  of  manuscripts. 

Edinburgh.— T)nB  presbytery  met  on  the  4th  January— Rev.  Mr.  Whyte, 
Lauriston  Place  Chureh,  moderator.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  the 
offices  of  the  home  and  foreign  mission  secretaryships  should  not  be  combined. 
Rev.  William  Duncan,  Mid-Calder,  intimated  his  declinature  of  the  caU  addressed 
to  him  from  Galashiels  (West),  and  it  was  accordingly  set  aside.  Profesaor 
Johnstone  intimated  that  he  had  moderated  in  a  call  for  Colston  Street  eon- 
gregation,  which  was  in  favour  of  Rev.  G.  Douglas,  Walker.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  on  account  of  some  disagreement  in  the  congregation,  to  appoint  a 
small  committee  to  meet  and  confer  with  it.  Dr.  Feddie  read  an  address, 
which  had  been  nrepared  by  a  committee,  of  congratulation  to  Dr.  Davidson, 
senior  pastor  of  Queen  Street  Church,  on  the  attainment  of  his  jubilee  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Davidson's  high  character,  eminent  abilitieB,  and 
the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Chureh  as  an  author  and  as  one  of  the 
ablest  advocates  of  scriptural  Voluntaryism,  were  r^erred  to.  On  the  motioa  of 
Principal  Cairns,  the  address  was  cordially  approved.  Mr.  Dick  Peddie,  M.P., 
in  an  elaborate  and  able  speech,  moved — *  That  the  presbytery  overture  the 
Synod  to  take  measures  for  securing  a  proper  representation  of  the  eldership 
in  presbyteries  and  Synod,  by  giving  power  to  sessions  which  cannot  send  one 
of  their  own  members  to  these  courts,  to  elect  a  representative  frcMn  any  oihet 
session  in  the  Chureh.'  Dr.  Craig,  elder,  moved—'  That  whereas  an  overture 
having  the  same  object  was  presented  to  the  Synod  in  1874,  and  after  having 
been  sent  down  to  presbyteries  and  sessions  for  three  successive  years  waa,  in 
accordance  with  the  returns  from  presbyteries  and  sessions,  unanimously  set 
aside  by  the  Synod  in  1877,  the  presbytery  deem  it  inexpedient  to  adopt  this 
overture.'  On  a  vote  being  tsken,  85  voted  for  Mr.  Peddie's  and  7  for  Dr. 
Craig  8  motion.  Sympathy  was  expressed  with  Mr.  Fleming,  Lothian  Road, 
on  aoc5ount  of  his  continued  illness,  and  it  was  agreed  meanwhUe  to  relieve 
him  from  the  responsibiUty  of  pulpii  and  pastoral  work. 
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Glasgow  (A^owA).— The  usoal  monthly  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was 
held  on  the  4th  January— the  Iter.  J.  Milne,  m^erator.  It  was  proposed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Black,  seconded  hr  the  ReY.  Dr*  Jeffrey,  that  a  special  week 
of  prayer  should  be  held  in  March,  and  that  arrangements  connected  with  it 
shonld  be  left  with  the  kirk-sessions.  Sereral  other  motions  and  amendments 
were  proposed  on  the  subject,  but  that  of  Dr.  Black,  after  a  long  discussion, 
was  carried  by  a  majority. 

Glasgow  {Snuth). — This  presbytery  met  on  the  4th  January — Mr.  Corbett, 
moderator.  The  first  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  presbytery  was 
the  remit  from  the  Synod,  submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  inferior 
ooorts  the  question  whether  the  offices  of  home  mission  secretair  and  foreign 
mission  secretary  should  or  should  not  be  continued.  Mr.  Beckett  rRuther- 
glen)  mored  that  the  two  offices  be  continued  as  heretofore.  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Barrhead,  seconded  the  motion.  The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Anderson  reported  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  Sabbath  school  children 
attending  church.  Replies  had  been  received  to  the  presbytery*s  circular 
from  only  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-fiye  sessions,  and  of  these  fourteen,  six 
reported  that  all  the  Sabbath  scholars  attended  church  more  or  less  regularly. 
The  Sabbath-school  Committee  were  instructed  to  make  a  renewed  effort  to 
obtain  information  from  the  congregations  that  had  failed  to  report  on  this 
subject. 

Greenock, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  7th  December.  It  was  agreed  to 
adopt  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Mission  and  ErangeUstic  Com- 
mittee, Tiz. : — 1st  That  a  conference  on  missions  be  held  at  the  presbytery^s 
meeting  in  March,  and  a  public  missionary  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  2d.  That  the  presbytery  take  ste^  to  secure  that  each  congregation  be 
visited  by  a  missionary  from  the  foreign  field  as  far  as  practicable.  3d. 
Recommend  sessionB  to  make  arrangements  for  evangelistic  services  as  they 
may  see  fit  It  was  remitted  to  the  Sabbath-school  Committee  to  arrange 
for  a  written  examination  of  such  Sabbath  schools  within  the  bounds  as  may 
be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  the  month  of  March  next.  According 
to  notice  of  motion  given  at  last  meeting,  Mr.  Morton  proposed  the  adoption 
of  an  overture  to  the  Synod  in  the  following  terms : — ^  That  the  presbytery 
overture. the  Synod  to  adopt  measures  for.  securing  a  full  representation  of 
the  eldership  in  the  Synod,  by  providing  that  where  sessions  cannot  send  one 
of  their  own  number,  they  be  allowed  to  select  a  representative  from  any 
session  in  the  Church.'  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to ;  and  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  M*Intyre  were  appointed  to 
support  the  overture  before  the  Synod. 

Kelso, — ^A  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  2lBt  December 
— Rev.  J.  Poison,  moderator.  Mr.  Muirhead  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting 
of  presbytery  he  would  move  that  the  offices  of  the  Home  Secretary  be  in 
Edmbnruh,  as  there  was  now  ample  accommodation  in  the  College  buildings. 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  convener  of  the  presbytery's  Committee  on  Sabrnkth  Schools, 
in  an  elaborate  speech,  opened  a  conference  on  the  subject  After  a 
lengthened  and  interesting  conversation,  it  was  agreed  to  remit  to  the  com- 
mittee to  bring  up  a  report  with  suggestions. 

Kinross. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Milnathort  on  Tuesday,  11th  January. 
On  petition  of  the  congregation  of  Milnathort,  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  to 
raeach  Uiere,  and  moderate  in  a  call  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  1st  February. 
Ketums  anent  collections  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund  and  for 
augmentation  were  called  for  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  Dr.  Scott  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  remaining  chapters 
(ii.,  iv.,  and  vi.)  of  Revised  Rules  and  Forms  of  Procedure.  A  circular  from 
the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  was  remitted  to  the  presbytery's  Missionary 
Ccnnmittee.  Mr.  Duncan  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting  he  should  move 
that  the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  to  transmit  to  presbyteries  the  recent 
decision  anent  the  status  of  mission  secretaries,  if  ministers  ox^  elders,,  in 
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order  that  it  may  be  rendered  anthoritatire  by  the  anent  of  a  majority  of 
preabyteriea. 

OrArney.— Thii  presbytery  met  at  Kirkwall  on  Tuesday,  4th  January — ^Mr. 
Sontar,  moderator  pro  iem.  Dr.  James  Brown,  of  Paisfey,  was  nnanimonsly 
elected  the  presbytery's  rmesentatiye  on  the  Misaioa  Board.  It  was  agreed 
to  instruct  tne  Sabbsth-school  Committee  to  consider  a  scheme  for  the  welfare 
oif  youth,  and  Synod's  recommendation  on  written  exercises.    Mr.  Webster 

Sk?e  in  a  report,  as  convener  of  the  committee,  regarding  the  work  of 
r.  Wilson,  the  student  employed  last  season.  The  presbytery  agreed  to 
thank  the  oonyener  for  the  trovble  he  had  taken  in  this  matter,  and  re- 
appointed the  committee  to  carry  out  similar  arrangements  for  the  ensuing 
year.  In  re|>1v  to  a  circular  from  the  presbytery  to  the  congregations,  as  to 
where  the  tiUe-deeds  were,  and  whether  they  would  like  them  kept  in  a 
central  place,  sereral  replies  were  submitted,  genendly  farourable  to  the  pro- 
posal to  keep  these  in  one  place.  The  derk  was  instructed  to  make  further 
inquiries  in  regard  to  this  subject  A  proposal  anent  erangeMstic  effort 
was  remitted  to  the  Evangelistic  Committee  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
April  meeting.  The  presbytery  unanimously  agreed  that  in  their  opinion 
the  foreign  and  home  secretaries  should  be  kept  separate.  The  presbytery 
then  met  in  priyate  to  consider  certain  PJ^pers  from  Stronsay. 

Paisley.—Thu  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  18th  January.  Mr.  France 
reported  that  the  amount  contributed  for  augmentation  in  the  presbyterr  was 
£917,  13s.  6d.  The  clerk  reported  that  all  the  congregations  }uA  contributed 
to  the  Synod  Fund.  Notice  of  motion  was  given  from  Dr.  Brown,  to  overture 
the  Synod  to  secure  a  more  adequate  representation  of  the  eldership  in  the 
supreme  courts,  by  authoriong  sessions  to  choose  representatiTe  elders  from 
other  sessions.  The  Moasvale  GDnmittoe  reported  the  formation  of  a  session, 
and  were  discharged,  Dr.  Brown  being  appointed  moderator.  It  was  agreed 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  foreign  missionary,  or  any  of  the 
foreign  deputies  in  the  con^gations  as  may  be  arranged,  also  to  issue  a 
circular  mquiring  if  there  is  a  missionary  association  in  each  congregation, 
how  miflBion  funds  are  raised,  and  to  what  extent  the  Record  is  circulated. 

CALU 

Dunnfries  (Lorehurn  Street), — Mr.  G.  W.  Ure,  preacher,  Falkirk,  called  to  be 
colleague  to  Rev.  D.  L.  Scott,  December  21. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Dutue  {East\ — Mr.  James  Todd,  B.D.,  ordained  January  6. 

Coldstream  (East). — Mr.  J.  L.  Elder,  M.A.,  preacher,  ordained  January  18. 

INDUCTION. 

Perth  {WiUon  Church).  —Ber.  William  Dickie,  Roaehearty,  inducted 
January  11. 

OBITUART. 

Died  at  Seaview  House,  West  Kilbride,  on  the  15th  January,  Rev.  John 
Boyd,  D.D. 

MOTHERWELL  (DALZIEL  CHURCH). 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  new  church  for  this  recently  formed  congregation 
was  laid  on  January  3d,  by  James  Morton,  Esq.,  Balclutha,  Greenock. 


Printed  by  Morrison  and  Oibb,  11  Queen  Street,  and  Fnblished  by  Oliprant, 
Anderson,  h  Ferrixr,  24  St  Giles  Street  Edinbunrh,  on  the  1st  of  February 
1881.  ^ 
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THE  SORROW  OF  CHRIST. 

*  Jesus  wept/ — Joiix  xi.  35. 

It  is  always  affecting  to  see  a  man  weep,  for  it  is  unlike  a  man  to  do  so. 
We  have  seen  a  great  criminal  stand  in  the  dock  through  a  long  trial. 
Not  a  movement  of  the  face  betrayed  his  internal  perturbation.  But 
when  sentence  was  pronounced,  when  all  hope  was  ^  fled,  what  a  terrible 
blank  despair  manifested  itself  in  the  tears  of 'siich  a  man!  If  we  are 
affected  when  common  men  weep,  much  more  when  great  men  break 
down  and  exhibit  the  external  signs  of  grief,  when  some  iron-hearted 
captain,  a  Napoleon  or  a  Wellington,  weeps  over^  the  corpses  of.  brave 
men  who  have  fallen  around  him  in  battle.  And  who  can  gaze  without 
emotion  on  this  scene  ?  Jesus  wept !  He  who  seldom  wept  for  Himself^ 
wept  for  His  friend.  Three  times  is  it  recorded  that  Jesus  wept.  He 
shed  tears  of  loud  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  tears  of  agony  in  the 
Garden,  tears  of  silent  sorrow  for  Lazarus  His  friend.  Yes,  Lazarus,  one 
of  His  few  bosom  friends,  was  dead,  and  He  had  come  to  raise  him  from 
the  dead.  .  Martha  had  made  her  noble  confession  in  ver.  27 ;  Mary  had 
snnk  prostrate  at  His  feet  in  an  agony  of  unavailing  regret.  He  looked 
round  on  the  mourners,  some  of  them  in  earnest  no  doubt,  others  affect- 
ing a  sorrow  they  did  not  feel.  .  And  then  we,  read  (ver.  33),that^'He 
groaned  in  spirit,  and  was  troubled.'  He  was  convulsed  and  .'agitated,  in 
spirit  Many  things  conspired  to  produce  this  emotion ;  His  friendship 
for  the  departed,  His  growing  sense  of  loneliness.  ,One  of  the  little  circle 
of  intimate  friends  was  gone.  And  then  there  was  His  own  approaching 
death,  and  the  keen  sense  He  had  of  the  gloom  and  mystery  of  life, 
sharpened  as  it  was  by  this  sudden  bereavement.  •  Inferior  men  are  some- 
times mastered  by  such  emotions.  But  what  a  scene' was"* this! — to  see 
the  Lord  of  glory,  the  first-begotten  of  the  Father,' Veiled  in  His  robe  of 
flesh  and  subject  to  the  darkest  and  most  harassing  emotions  of  which  a 
human  spirit  can  be  susceptible.  A  horror  of  t  great  darkness  fell  upon 
Him.  He  felt  the  presence  of  death  as  that' of  a  dread  demoniac  power 
against  which  He  must  fight  even  .unto  ..death.  But  Jesus  could  never 
indulge  long  in  despairing  sorrow.  .  He  could  not  help  the  tempest 
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passing  over  His  soul,  for  He  was  human ;  but  by  and  by  the  strong,  holy 
will  asserted  itself,  and  banishing  His  emotion  by  an  effort,  He  said,  *  Where 
hare  ye  laid  him? '  '  They  said  unto  Him,  Lord,  conae  and  see.'  Then 
follows  the  short  but  most  eloquent  sentence  before  us,  ^  Jesus  wept.' 
He  gave  one  more  proof  that  He  was  a  man.  It  is  also  proof  to  us  that 
He  was  God.  For  the  glory  that  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  began  was  veiled  in  the  God-man.  He  was  the  manifestation  undo- 
human  forms  of  the  divine  attributes.  And  this  wave  of  emotion  passing 
over  His  spirit,  teaches  us  that  there  is  something  corresponding  to  it  in 
the  eternal  Spirit,  something  that  we  may  designate  the  sorrow  of  GocL 
For  we  cannot  think  of  Him  as  a  bloodless  abstraction.  God  feels  as 
well  as  thinks.  He  is  Love,  as  well  as  Power  and  Wisdom.  His  will  is 
not  like  the  iron  necessity  of  fate ;  it  is  the  will  of  a  father,  the  Father  of 
Christ,  and  through  Him  of  the  whole  redeemed  humanity.  This  scene 
reveals  to  us — 

1.  The  humanity  of  Christ  There  was  a  great  deal  of  sickly  mysticism 
in  the  early  Church,  which  cubninated  in  the  assertion  that  Jesus  had  not 
a  real  flesh  and  blood  human  nature ;  that  His  body  was  a  phantom 
body,  and  that  He  had  no  soul  as  we  have — the  divinity  took  its  place. 
And  so  many  in  all  ages  have  failed  to  realize  His  humanity.  They  have 
constructed  a  bloodless,  passionless  impersonation  of  their  own,  and  no 
doubt  thought  it  vastly  superior  to  the  Man  of  flesh  and  blood,  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  who  faces  us  in  the  Gospels.  It  was  well 
recorded  that  out  of  His  side  flowed  blood  and  water.  His  was  no 
phantom  body,  but  a  body  Uke  our  own.  And  it  was  no  superhuman, 
ghostly  essence  which  animated  that  body,  incapable  of  entering  into  our 
common  joys  and  sorrows,  looking  out  upon  life  with  quite  different 
emotions  to  ours.  It  was  a  human  spirit — a  spirit  which  had  just  been 
moved  to  its  depths,  and  that  now  broke  out  into  lamentations,  which 
made  the  crowd  feel  that  a  man  like  unto  themselves  was  in  their  nudst ; 
one  who  would  not  frown  on  the  keen  sorrow  of  the  sisters,  for  He  felt  it 
Himself.  The  Unitarian  caricatures  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  when  he 
tries  to  eliminate  the  divine  element.  But  some  more  orthodox  Christians 
caricature  Him  as  much,  when  they  substitute  for  the  human  being  who 
stood  at  this  grave  and  shed  those  bitter  tears  a  mere  definition  or  dogma^ 
a  chain  of  propositions  about  Christ  rather  than  Christ  Himself.  But  if 
we  want  a  living  Christianity  we  must  have  a  living  Christ,  and  we  find 
Him  in  the  Gospels  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  seated  in  a  boat 
on  the  lake  while  the  multitude  stood  on  the  shore,  taking  little  children 
into  His  arms  and  blessing  them,  weeping  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus. 

2.  The  human  sympathy  of  Christ.    Some  say  He  wept  for  joy  because 
Lazarus  was  to  rise  again.     One  of  the  councils  asserted  that  He  wept 
for  sorrow  because  He  was  about  to  summon  him  back  from  the  rest  of 
the  grave  to  the  unrest  of  life.    We  must  feel,  if  we  will  allow  ourselves  to 
be  guided  by  our  own  feelings, — perhaps  our  safest  guide  here, — that  Jesus 
wept  for  very  much  the  same  reasons  that  have  made  us  weep  in  similar 
circumstances.    He  had  few  friends,  and  He  clung  to  them  with  passionate 
attachment.    Although  He  could  work  miracles,  we  must  not  think  that 
He  lived  in  an  unreal  world — that  life  was  not  life  to  Him,  and  death  not 
death.    Death  was  for  Jesus  the  same  sad,  cruel  separation  of  soul  from 
body,  of  friend  from  friend,  that  it  is  for  us.    And  theiL  as  one  says. 
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*•  He  saw  in  this  scene  a  photograph  of  the  whole  world  of  haman  saffer- 
ing.  Even  ordinary  men  of  a  thoughtful  torn  cannot  stand  hj  a  grave 
bat  the  whole  drama  of  hmnan  life  passes  before  them/  The  deepest 
problems  of  philosophy  and  theology  press  upon  us  as  concrete  realities 
in  that  dread  presence.  At  all  events,  we  have  an  assurance  here  that  no 
form  of  hmnan  feeling  and  human  emotion  is  strange  to  the  Redeemer. 
He  was  a  son,  a  brother,  a  friend.  He  experienced  cold,  hanger,  isola- 
tion, temptation.  He  wept  over  the  grave  of  Lazaras,  and  quailed 
Himself  for  a  moment  before  the  dread  king,  when  He  cried,  ^  If  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cap  pass  from  me.'  Let  as,  then,  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  Jesus  stands  at  every  grave,  mingles  with  every 
funeral  procession,  that  His  sympathy  is  as  warm  and  human  in  its 
intensity  to-day  as  it  was  ages  ago  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus. 

3.  Jesus  recognised  the  tragical  element  in  life.     He   was  no   weak 
optimist,  who  could  dismiss  all  the  burdens  of  life  with  the  couplet : 

*  In  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason^s  spite, 
One  truth  is  clear ;  whaterer  ia,  ia  right.' 

If  He  could  say  that,  it  was  not  as  the  resalt  of  cold  acquiescence  in  the 
inevitable,  but  as  a  resalt  of  holy  discipline.  The  Christian  cannot 
coldly  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable.  There  are  many  things  that  ought 
not  to  be,  ought  never  to  have  been.  Sin  ought  never  to  have  been. 
Death,  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  ought  never  to  have  been.  The  Christian 
recognises  a  disturbing  element  in  life.  The  machinery  is  out  of  order, 
some  spring  is  broken ;  and  he  will  not  cast  the  blame  on  Ood  and  curse 
Him,  and  die.  He  will  not  say  it  is  the  course  of  nature,  or  ^  whatever 
is,  is  right,'  for  that  is  begging  the  question.  No,  he  will  look  within. 
In  his  own  perverted  will,  disordered  reason,  depraved  affections,  he  will 
find  the  true  cause  of  disorder.  He  will  learn  that  there  is  no  true 
sorrow  where  there  is  no  sin.  In  this  way  he  will  be  led  to  acquiesce  in 
the  Bible  accounts  of  the  fall  and  ruin  of  man.  There  are  many  minor 
difficulties  and  many  subordinate  solutions,  but  there  are  two  great  facts 
apon  which  we  must  concentrate  our  attention. 

(1.)  This  tragical  element.  The  presence  of  sin  and  death,  of  murderous 
hate,  and  carking  care,  and  cruel  selfishness  in  this  world  of  ours ;  and 
(2.)  The  divine  element^  which  constantly  acts  as  an  antidote ;  the  river  of 
the  water  of  life,  flowing  past  the  abodes  of  human  misery,  to  wash  away 
the  stains  of  sin,  refresh  the  wearied  soul,  and  bring  life  to  the  dead.  If 
we  come  again  and  again  to  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  look  upon  the 
sorrow  of  Jesus,  we  shall  enter  into  the  secret  of  His  life,  of  His  happy 
confidence  in  God,  of  His  oneness  with  the  Father.  Let  us  not  trouble 
ourselves  as  to  the  origin  and  continuance  of  evil.  Let  us  rather  realize 
that  Jesus  came  to  fight  against  it.  Let  us  not  be  paralyzed  with  the 
thoaght  that,  after  all  He  has  done,  some  of  it  will  never  be  extirpated. 
The  great  fact  is,  that  something  is  being  done  to  extirpate  it.  The 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  wholly  rooted  out,  is  one  we  probably  could  not 
comprehend  in  this  stage  of  existence.  Our  business  is  to  join  hands 
with  Christ,  to  seek  to  attract  mankind  into  the  sacred  enclosure  of  His 
loTe.  lliere  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  life,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  is 
that  Jesas  who  stood  weeping  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  And  while  it  is 
a  sad  thought  that  so  many  round  about  never  step  upon  that  island  of 
vwdore,  but  wander  in  the  surrounding  desert  till  they  lie  down^and  diB, 
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let  us  step  upon  it  ourselves,  and  wait  there  till  the  heayens  opea  above 
as,  and  we  see  that  the  Church  above  and  that  beneath  are  one,  that  the 
circle  of '  light  thrown  upon  this  dark  world  is  but  a  reflection  of  the 
world  of  glory  overhead. 

41  "We  have  here  a  protest  against  all  stoical  indifference  to  the  sin  and 
sorrow  of  the  world.  No  knowledge  of  God's  will,  no  justification  of  His 
wajs  to  man,  can  warrant  such  indifference.  Jesus  knew  more  about  the 
secret  purpose  of  God  than  any  other  man,  but  this  never  made  Him 
relax  His  efforts.  It  never  gave  Him  relief  from  sorrow,  as  if  the  sin 
and  suffering  of  the  world  were  so  many  vanishing  phases  of  development 
in  the  history  of  the  race.  Sin  was  always  something  hateful,  deadly,  and 
dangerous  to  Him;  something  to  be  struggled  with  and  vanquished, 
never  to  be  acquiesced  in. 

5.  This  scene  heralds  a  grand  victory  over  death  and  sin.  The  grand 
attribute  of  the  Stoic  was  to  be  impassive.  ^  Impavidum  ferient  ruinsE^.' 
But  the  Work  of  Christ  was  to  stay  the  ruin  of  the  world,  yea,  rather  to 
build  out  of  its  ruins  a  new  world,  a  world  of  true  enjoyment  and  lasting 
pe:.ce.  But  this  was  not  easy  work.  A  chill  from  the  vast  domain  of 
death  struck  cold  upon  the  heart  of  Christ,  even  when  about  to  rescue  a 
victim  from  its  king.  The  waves  of  that  sea  upon  which  we  must  all 
embark  washed  up  to  His  feet  at  this  moment.  He  had  a  prognostica- 
tion of  His  own  last  struggle  with  the  last  enemy.  The  heathen  met 
death  with  jests  or  with  despair.  Contrast  Socrates  in  his  cell  with 
Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Contrast  the  ghastly  levity  of 
Hume  with  the  gloom  of  Johnson  and  of  many  more  true  believers  in 
their  dying  hour.  But  we  feel  that  Jesus  was  divine  in  His  sorrow. 
There  should  be  no  levity  in  the  presence  of  the  two  dread  mysteries,  sin 
and  death.  Far  nobler  the  tears  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  far  manlier  the 
utter  dismay  at  Gethsemane.  Yet  these  tears  were  like  the  drops  of  a 
thunderstorm  which  shall  pass  away  and  leave  the  heavens  serene.  He 
was  made  perfect  through  sufferings.  That  no  sorrow  is  purposeless, 
that  no  tears  are  shed  in  vain,  is  our  last  lesson  here.  And  while  the 
trials  of  life  are  doing  their  divine  work  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  accept 
them  humbly  and  reverently,  Jesus  stands  by,  touched  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  His  own  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  with  a  fellow-feeling  for 
our  infirmities.  It  is  as  the  Man  of  sorrows  that  He  gained  the  victory. 
It  is  as  the  Crucified  One  that  He  receives  the  homage  of  heaven.  And 
yet,  let  us  not  forget  it,  He  is  not  indifferent  to  the  sins  and  woes  of  those 
who  refuse  His  aid.  He  still  yearns  over  the  sepulchre  in  which  lies  a 
dead  soul.  If  Jesus  had  no  real  interest  in  the  world  and  the  world's 
burdens  now,  depend  upon'  it  we  would  have  none.  There  would  b^  no 
Christian  charity,  no  Christian  Church.  But  He  has  said,  ^  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  always.'  The  Christ  who  wept  over  a  dead  Lazarus  weeps  over 
dead  souls ;  seeks  to  bathe  them  in  His  tears,  to  wash  them  in  His  blood, 
and  to  speak  the  word  that  shall  raise  the  dead.  There  are  no  sins  He 
cannot  pardon,  there  is  no  character  He  cannot  reform,  no  sinner  He 
cannot  save.  We  hear  that  divine  voice  echomg  among  the  graves  of 
the  world,  in  which  so  many  souls  lie  buried,  and  saying,  ^  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life/  ^  Believest  thou  this  ? '  Happy  they  who  can 
say  with  Martha,  '  Yea,  Lord :  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  which  should  come  into  the  world.*  ^        ^T  ^• 
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Miss  Watson  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  giving  to,  the 
world  short  memoirs  of  men  of  mark.  The  heroes  of  the  Covepant 
and  notable  men  of  recent  times,  such  as  Hugh  Miller,  Dr.  Guthrie, 
and  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  have  found  in  her  a  genial  and  appreciative 
biographer ;  and  by  means  of  the  small  but  compact  volumes  which  have 
lately  come  from  her  prolific  pen,  the  youthful  readers  of  these  days  may 
easily  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  men  worth  remembering 
whose  character  and  career  she  has  recorded. 

The  volume  before  us  is  larger  than  those  to  which  we  have  referred. 
This  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  contains  an  account 
of  two  notable  men,  but  a  somewhat  lengthy  estimate  of  their  character 
and  work  by  Dr.  Ker. 

It  is  said  that  these  are  not  the  days  of  denominationalism.  We 
are  now  so  intellectually  enlarged  and  so  admirably  charitable,  that  we 
spurn  to  be  limited  by  any  sect  or  party.  There  is  good,  it  is  said,  in 
aJl  sects,  and  there  is  also  evil.  Let  us  admu*e  the  good  and  eschew  the 
evil,  and  comprehend  the  excellent  in  our  creed  and  approbation.  This 
Is  all  very  well,  and  has  a  plausible  air  of  superior  worth  and  wisdom, 
but  it  is  very  vague  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  when  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
practical  life  is  found  wanting.  In  fact,  there  is  no  sphere  in  which  such 
a  principle  is  possibly  practical.  The  man,  «.^.,  who  aflBrms  that  there  is 
something  good  in  Toryism  and  in  Radicalism,  and  that  he  is  both  a 
Tory  and  Radical  at  once,  but  at  the  same  time  is  connected  with  neither, 
or  equally  ready  to  connect  himself  with  both,  is  politically  a  poor 
creature,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  service  to  his  generation. ,. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  right  for  a  man  to  be .  denominational. 
If  a  denomination  has  a  history  which  he  values,  and  embodies  certain 
great  principles  which  he  approves,  then  it  is  meet  he  should  attach  him- 
self to  it,  and  do  what  in  him  lies  to  advance  its  welfare. 

Believing,  then,  in  the  advantages,not  of  a  narrow  sectarianism,  but  of  an 
intelligent  and  catholic  denominationalism,  and  believing  in  the  principles 
by  which  our  own  Church  is  distinguished,  and  believing  also  that  'there 
is  no  better  means  of  fostering  a  rightly  denominational  sj)irit  than  an 
acquaintance  with  the  men  who  fought  its  first  battles  and  laid  its 
foundations,  we  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  the  volume  before  us,  and 
account  it  very  seasonable. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty-eight  years  since  the  Disruption  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  took  place,  and  the  Free  Church  was  formed.  Even  during 
that  comparatively  short  period,  the  great  men  and  the  great  events  of 
that  time  are  beginning  to  be  somewhat  obscure  to  a  generation  of 
recent  growth.  It  is  now  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  since  the  first 
Associate  presbytery  was  formed.  And  during  that  long  period  much 
has  elapsed  of  a  most  important  kind  in  every  sphere  of  life,  and  there  is 
a  danger  that  the  galkint  stand  which  the  Erskines  and  their  compeers 
made  for  truth  and  freedom,  and  the  sacrifices  to  which  they  so  quietly 
bat  nobly  submitted,  may  be  forgotten  or  only  dimly  remembered.    A 
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Tolame  like  the  present,  written  so  attractively  and  containing  mach  within 
brief  compass,  may  be  expected  to  win  many  to  its  perusal,  and  incite 
them  to  read  those  larger  records  which  have  at  various  times  appeared. 
We  speak  thus,  however,  no  way  In  disparagement  of  what  is  contained 
in  the  volume  before  us.  Very  lovingly  and  perspicuously  does  Miss 
Watson  tell  the  story  of  the  lives  of  the  two  brothers,  Ebenezer  and 
Ralph  Erskine,  and  at  the  close  of  its  perusal  the  reader  has  a  very 
vivid  idea  of  what  they  were,  and  what  course  of  life  they  pursued.  It 
is  true  that  she  finds  theological  doctrines  and  disputes  less  congenial  to 
her  as  a  narrator  than  episodes  in  the  lives  of  men  and  descriptions  of 
their  surroundings.  Still  enough  is  said  to  give  even  the  uninformed 
reader  a  true  and  satisfactory  account  of  *the  faith'  for  which  the 
Erskines  so  earnestly  contended. 

Miss  Watson  quotes  copiously  from  the  diaries  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  the  extracts  show  us  what  manner  of  men  they  essentially  were. 
Both  of  them  were  subjected  to  severe  discipline  in  the  way  of  afflictive 
bereavement.  One  after  another  of  their  dear  ones  was  taken  from 
them,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  so  exquisite  an  ezpres- 
sicHi  of  the  tenderest  affection,  with,  at  the  same  time,  entire  submission 
to  the  divine  will.  Indeed,  submission  is  not  the  word  to  use  ;  there  is 
something  in  their  experience  akin  to  that  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
who  gloried  in  tribulation. 

Thus  Ebenezer  writes :  '  I  take  it  kind  that  the  Lord  comes  to  my 
family  to  gather  lilies  wherewith  to  garnish  the  upper  sanctuary;  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  oh !  it  sometimes  affords  me 
a  pleasing  prospect  to  think  I  have  so  much  plenishing  in  heaven  before 
me,  and  that  when  I  enter  the  gates  of  glory  I  shall  be  welcomed, 
not  only  by  the  whole  general  assembly  of  saints  and  angels,  but  that 
my  wife  and  four  pleasant  babes  will  in  a  particular  manner  welcome 
me  to  these  regions  of  glory,  and  I  shall  join  in  the  hallelujahs  of  the 
higher  home  which  shall  never  come  to  an  end.' 

Thus  also  Ralph  writes  :  '  Monday ,  \Qtk  April. — ^This  morning  I  was 
awakened  to  see  the  child  die.  Then  I  went  to  the  room  where  he  and 
the  people  were,  and  in  prayer  I  was  led  to  run  to  the  name  of  the  Lord 
as  a  strong  tower,  and  under  a  gale  of  influence  to  leave  the  child  in  the 
midst  of  the  tower,  expecting  he  would  be  saved  for  the  sake  of  Ood's 
great  name.    A  little  after  this  the  child  departed  this  life.* 

Injustice  has  been  done  to  these  excellent  men,  by  representing  them 
as  narrow  in  their  views,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  the  ordinary  joys 
of  life.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  their  religious  experience  and 
ecclesiastical  contendings  have  been  most  prominently  set  forth,  but  we 
ever  and  anon  get  glimpses  of  their  character  which  show  that  they  were 
not  the  less  truly  men  that  they  were  devoutly  Christian.  They  conld 
even  as  others  appreciate  the  common  joys  of  life,  and  had  also  their 
pleasant  ways  and  innocent  recreations.  Miss  Watson  relates  the  well- 
known  story  of  Ralph's  attachment  to  the  violin,  and  of  the  genial  way 
in  which  he  dispelled  the  prejudice  of  those  who  had  less  enlightened 
views  than  himself  on  the  subject  of  what  was  permitted  him  to  enjoy 
in  the  ordinary  walks  and  ways  of  life.  .And  Dr.  Ker  relates  the 
following : — 

^  At  West  Linton,  which  was  one  of  the  headquarters/^  the  Secession 
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Boath  of  the  Forth,  there  was  a  gathering  of  thousands  at  a  sacrament^ 
and  the  two  brothers  were  present.  The  commanion  took  place  in  the 
open  air,  on  a  beantif nl  green  beside  the  little  riTer  Lyne.  After  the 
serrice,  the  ministers,  in  order  to  reach  the  manse,  had  to  cross  the 
stream  on  stepping-stones.  A  coantryman  from  the  north  had  been  so 
delighted  and  edified  by  Ralph's  preaching,  that  to  have  a  few  words 
with  him,  he  marched  thoagh  the  Lyne  step  for  step  beside  him,  with 
the  water  nearly  to  his  knees.  Palling  ont  a  large  Highland  snnff-hom, 
he  put  it 'into  his  hand  with  the  words  :  *^  Oh,  sir,  take  a  pinch,  it  will 
do  yon  mnckle  good ! "  Ralph  readily  complied,  and  on  his  retnrning 
the  horn,  the  worthy  man,  not  knowing  how  to  show  his  feelings,  refused 
it,  saying,  ^^  Oh,  sir,  keep  it,  it  will  do  me  muckle  good !"  On  telling  the 
story  and  showing  the  gift  at  the  manse  dinner,  his  brother  said,  ^^  Ralph, 
Ralph,  ye  hae  blawn  best;  ye've  brought  away  the  horn,''  with  a 
reference  to  the  legend  of  the  knight  in  the  old  tale  of  chivalry.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  Dr.  Ker  these  fathers  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  find  a  fitting  critic.  Gifted  with  the  power  of 
philosophic  insight  and  poetic  description,  of  a  most  devout  spirit,  and 
most  warmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  which  they  were  the  founders,  he 
discourses  in  a  manner  that  instructs  and  charms  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
Dr.  Ker  does  not  err  in  the  way  of  excessive  praise ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  no  niggard  tribute  which  he  pays  to  the  men  who  have  won  his  heart 
We  codd  wish  that  his  glowing  pages  should  find  their  way  to  places  where 
the  word  Secession  is  unknown,  or  known  only  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
In  the  mind  of  such  a  very  superior  personage  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
Dissent  is  associated  with  the  densest  degree  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
*  Philistinism.'  It  is  just  possible  that  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Ker's  paper 
might  convince  him  that  from  the  beginning  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  as 
well  as  adherence  to  the  true  was  not  wanting  among  the  people  whom 
he  affects  to  despise. 

We  will  not  here  attempt  any  summary,  however  brief,  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  two  Erskines.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  at  all  satis- 
factorily within  the  space  at  our  command.  And  it  is  the  less  necessary 
that  the  volume  before  us  is  easily  within  the  reach  of  alL  We  may 
quote,  however,  the  closing  words  of  Dr.  Ker.  Having  spoken  of  their 
contention  for  gospel  truth  as  opposed  to  a  cold  Moderatism,  and  for 
the  rights  of  the  people  as  opposed  to  the  domination  of  a  patron  or  a 
presbytery,  having  referred  also  to  controversies  and  misunderstandings 
which  arose,  and  especially  that  which  took  place  between  them  and  l£e 
celebrated  George  Whitefield,  in  which  they  showed  a  spirit  of  exclusive- 
0688  unworthy  of  themselves  and  their  creed,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

'There  is  evidence  that  the  views  of  both  the  brothers  widened  and 
mellowed  on  controverted  points  before  they  died.  They  never  wavered 
in  the  principles  and  positions  they  took  up ;  but  after  the  dust  of  battle 
was  laid,  they  spoke  kindly  of  those  with  whom  they  had  differed.  Ralph 
died  on  6Ui  November  1752,  and  was  buried  at  Dunfermhne.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  his  illness,  few  of  his  dying  words  are  preserved.  Oeorge 
Whitefield,  who  must  have  heard  it  from  his  friends,  gives  us  one,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  have  it  through  such  a  channel.  It  is  as  if  we  had  a  word 
from  Paul  about  Barnabas  after  their  sharp  contention.  Thus  he 
lajB  in  one  of  his  sermons  on  Isa.  Iz.  19,  where  he  gives  the  lasl 
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sions  of  several  djing  Christians,  '^  Thus  died  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine ;  his  last 
words  were  '  Victory,  victory,  victory  T  "  Of  Ebenezer's  death  we  have  a 
more  detailed  accoant.  When  he  heard  that  his  brother  Ralph  was  dead, 
he  said  with  great  feeling,  ^<  And  is  Ralph  gone  ?  He  has  twice  got  the 
start  of  me ;  he  was  first  in  Christ,  and  now  he  is  .first  in  glory."  His 
(ast  pnblic  discourse  was  a  short  one,  going  from  his  bed  to  the  palpit, 
as  the  people  were  very  nrgent  to  see  and  hear  him.  His  text  was,  ^  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.''  His  very  last  sermon  was  preached 
from  his  bed  to  a  company  in  the  room  when  he  baptized  a  cluld,  and  he 
chose  a  text  with  which  he  had  particularly  wished  to  finish  his  ministiy, 
"This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever;, He  will  be  our  guide  evea 
unto  death.''  He  lay  on  the  river's  brink  for  a  while,  like  one  of 
Bnnyan's  pilgrims,  and  conversed  calmly  with  his  family  and  those  abont 
him,  of  the  way  he  had  come,  and  the  place  he  was  going  to.  ^^  Thongh 
I  die,"  he  said  to  his  children,  '^  the  Lord  liveth.  I  have  known  more  of 
God  since  I  came  to  this  bed  than  through  all  my  life;"  and  to  some 
friends  conversing  with  him,  "  I  know  that  when  my  soul  forsakes  this 
tabernacle  of  clay,  it  will  fly  as  naturally  to  my  Saviour's  bosom  as  the 
bird  to  its  nest."  He  was  conscious  nearly  to  the  moment  of  his  death, 
shut  his  eyes,  laid  his  hand  under  his  cheek,  and  went  to  sleep  2d  Jane 
1754,  having  nearly  completed  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

'  By  his  own  desire  he  was  buried  in  the  centre  of  his  church,  opposite 
to  the  pulpit,  where  a  stone  covered  the  spot.  In  consequence  of  a  new 
church  having  been  built  behind  the  site  of  the  old  one,  his  grave  is 
now  in  the  open  space  in  front,  with  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory. 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  a  word  about  the  characters  of  these 
two  brothers.  It  is  written  in  their  life  and  work.  They  had,  as  already 
said,  individual  differences,  but  they  had  more  in  common ;  and  what  was 
common  belonged  to  the  highest  part  of  their  nature,  the  moral  and 
spiritual.  They  were  sincere  to  the  inmost  fibre  of  their  conscience,  and 
fearless  in  following  out  their  convictions.  Had  they  lived  in  the 
previous  century,  they  would  have  been  preachers  on  the  hills  or  sufferers 
at  the  Grassmarket.  As  it  was,  they  stood  up  unshrinkingly  against 
defection,  and  led  on  what  must  have  seemed  a  forlorn  hope.  They  went 
out,  not  knowing  whither  they  went,  with  a  faith  in  God's  guidance  that 
sent  them  forward,  though  they  might  have  had  opportunity  to  have 
returned.  We  do  not  forget  in  this,  men  of  the  same  character  who 
preceded  and  who  followed  them;  but  to  them  it  fell  promin^tly  to 
build  up  a  testimony  in  the  land  for  a  pure  gospel  and  a  freely  chosen 
ministry.  It  was  the  wisdom,  the  sagacity,  the  zeal,  and  the  devotion  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Secession  that  originated  the  central  body  of  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  last  century,  of  which  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians  were  the  old  wing  and  the  ReUef  the  other.  In  the  great 
temple  of  the  Christian  Church  which  is  rising,  there  are  memorials  which 
we  may  cherish  without  either  idolatry  or  sectarianism;  and  to  the 
Erskines  belongs  one  of  these.  We  do  not  worship  or  call  them  master, 
but  we  may  be  inspired  by  their  example  and  spirit.  We  may  confess, 
as  we  have  already  done,  that  the  very  keenness  of  their  conscience  led 
them  at  times  into  intolerance;  and  Thomas  Gillespie,  of  the  Relief 
Church,  had  a  meeker  spirit  and  wider  views  of  church  communion, 
while  he  was  not  less  Evangelical.    But  they  helped  to  lay^the  founda- 
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tion  of  true  Christian  breadth  in  contending  for  other  principles.  The 
first  great  succour  to  new  views  of  religious  freedom  came  from  then* 
demand  for  the  place  of  the  Christian  people  in  the  Church.  When 
Ebenezer  Erskine  opposed  a  forced  settlement  at  Burntisland,  the  noble 
patron  of  the  parish  invited  the  other  members  of  the  presbytery  to 
dinner,  but  left  him  out,  with  these  words,  ^^  Mr.  Erskine,  you  are  none 
of  us  to-day."  "  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  you  do  me  great  honour ;  it  gives 
me  the  truest  pleasure  that  in  this  we  are  agreed ;  for  I  scorn  to  be  one 
of  those  who  dare  to  oppress  the  Christian  people,  and  to  rob  them  of 
their  just  privileges."  It  is  this  refusal  to  allow  either  State  or  clergy  to 
lord  it  over  God's  heritage,  that  has  drawn  forth  whatever  of  power  there 
is  in  the  Churches  of  Scotland,  and  that  is  to  enlist  more  active  work  and 
ready  giving  when  the  people  feel  that  the  cause  is  their  own.  But  the 
Erskines  and  their  friends  did  even  more  by  the  character  of  their  preach- 
ing. They  valued  freedom  for  the  sake  of  truth ;  and  the  great  truth 
which  lay  close  to  their  heart  and  was  always  in  their  lips,  was  the  free- 
ness,  fulness,  sjid  absolute  sufficiency  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  to  all  and 
every  one  who  will  receive  Him.  We  cannot  open  any  one  of  their 
sermons  without  seeing  that  this  was  the  life  of  their  own  soul  and  the 
spring  of  all  their  work.  Such  men  as  Hervey,  Toplady,  Andrew  Fuller, 
Dr.  John  Erskine,  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  of  St.  George's,  are  a  few  of 
those  who  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  them.  It  was  this  that 
made  their  teaching  so  thoroughly  evangelistic,  and  their  work  a 
missionary  one,  first  to  Scotland,  then  to  England  and  Ireland,  the 
colonies,  and  the  world.  Before  they  died,  the  seeds  of  their  work  at 
home  had  been  carried  beyond  the  seas,  and  if  there  be  anything  of  the 
mission  spirit  in  their  successors,  it  is  owing  to  the  large  view  taken  of 
the  gospel  message  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  The  emblem  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  ^^  The  bush  burning  but  not  consumed."  It  is  not 
as  setting  it  aside,  but,  we  trust,  as  supplementing  it,  that  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  has  adopted  ''  The  dove  with  the  olive  leaf ; " 
and  when  the  scattered  children  of  the  family  are  brought  together  into 
one  Church  again,  the  names  of  the  Erskines,  and  the  impulse  they  gave 
to  Christian  work,  will  find  their  acknowledged  place.'  Balebno. 
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Abticle  V. — ^The  Missionary  at  Work. 

In  speaking  of  the  missionary  at  work,  we  have  to  observe  that  the  first 
and  most  important  part  of  that  work  is  visitation^  with  a  view  to  holding 
conversation  with  the  people  in  their  own  homes.  To  this  work  the 
missionary  must  devote  -a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  attention,  and  put 
forth  into  active  exercise  all  his  ingenuity  and  tact  Previous  to  entering 
into  detail  on  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  word  or  two  of  advice. 
In  the  first  place,  let  the  agent  think  seriously  of  the  nature  and  issues  of 
the  work  in  which  he  is  about  to  engage.  It  is  no  less  than  that  of 
leading  men  and  women  from  the  slavery  of  sin  to  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  makes  His  people  free ;  turning  immortal  souls,  that  are  posting  on 
to  an  awful  eternity  of  ruin  and  despair,  into  the  way  of  happiness  and 
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rest.  In  short,  his  mission  is  to  rescue  those  who  are  perishing  in  their 
sin  and  depravitj,  hj  pointing  them  to  the  Bock  of  Ages,  and  helping 
them  to  get  fixed  on  that  sure  resting-place,  where  alone  is  true  safety. 
If  he  keep  that  in  mind,  he  will  see  the  need  for  laying  aside  all  self- 
seeking,  and  will  go  to  the  work  with  a  heart  running  over  with  the  milk 
of  human  kindness.  Again,  let  him  remember  that  he  will  not  get  every- 
body to  think  aifd  feel  as  he  does,  and  consequently  he  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  with  many  a  sore  rebuff.  Lastly,  let  him  go  all  the  more 
earnestly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  where  help  is  always  freely  bestowed, 
and  in  this  spirit  begin  his  work. 

A  missionary's  visitation  is  naturally  divided  into  two  departments, 
namely, — general  systematic  visitation  of  his  district,  and  attention  to 
special  cases.  By  means  of  the  first,  he  keeps  himself  posted  up  as  to  the 
state  of  his  district ;  by  the  other,  he  bestows  special  care  upon  the  sick, 
and  the  people  who  attend  his  meetings.  Gonmiittees  who  have  the 
general  supervision  of  home-mission  work,  are  in  the  habit  of  assigbing 
to  the  agent  a  specified  number  of  hours  for  visitation,  and  the  agent  is 
expected  to  comply  with  such  specification.  This  is  so  far  good. 
Committees  have  undoubtedly  the  right  to  say  how  their  agent's  time  is 
to  be  employed.  But  from  long  experience  I  have  come  to  the  conchi- 
sioD,  that  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  adhered  to  if  the  missionary  is  to 
carry  on  his  work  with  that  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  himself  which  he 
must  possess  if  he  is  to  do  any  good.  For  example,  the  man  himself  is 
not  always  in  the  same  mood  for  work,  either  physically  or  mentally,  and 
that  being  the  case,  there  are  times  in  which  he  may  go  through  the 
routine  of  his  work,  but  as  far  as  its  being  done  well  is  conconed,  he 
might  as  well  remain  at  home.  I  think  also  that  such  an  arrangement 
has  a  bad  effect  on  the  missionary  himself,  and  consequently  on  his  work. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  change  enthusiastic  devotion  into  formality.  Some- 
thing must  be  left  to  the  agent's  discretion.  If  his  heart  is  in  the  work, 
he  will  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  spare  no  time  or  effort  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  he  has  been  set  apart  to  this  work.  If 
he  be  at  all  worthy  of  his  position,  he  will  need  no  rule,  bat  the  love  of 
Christ  in  his  heart,  to  stimulate  him  to  exertion  and  faithful  service.  If 
it  be  asked,  however,  What  do  you  consider  a  fair  average?  I  would 
say  that  from  sixteen  to  twenty  hours  per  week  is  so,  and  enough  to  tax 
the  energies  even  of  a  strong  man.  In  dividing  his  time,  the  missionary 
should  keep  in  mind  the  convenience  of  the  people,  and  the  tunes  in 
which  he  will  most  readily  get  them  in  a  condition  to  listen  to  him.  It 
is  hard  to  lay  down  any  rule  on  this  point,  as  circumstances  often  arise 
which  modify  the  best  arrangement  that  one  can  make.  I  would  there- 
fore merely  suggest  that  the  missionary  should  visit  two  hours  in  the 
forenoon,  beginning  no  earlier  than  eleven  o'clock,  as  people  in  general 
are  not  ready  to  receive  him  earlier.  I  would  also  add  one  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  between  three  and  five  o'clock,  and  as  much  time  in  the  ev^ux^ 
as  his  other  engagements  will  permit ;  and  his  visiting  should  not  extend 
beyond  nine  o'clock  at  night.  By  this  arraog^nent  he  will  get  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  the  mother  of  the  family  at  a  time  suitable  for 
her ;  he  will  also  avoid  the  meal  hours,  and  get  meeting  with  the  male 
portion  of  the  household  in  the  evening.  In  a  word,  he  will  avoid  making 
himself  unwelcome.  r^r-vorrl^ 
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In,  order  that  his  visits  may  be  osefnl,  much  discretion  is  also  needed 
oa  the  part  of  the  missionary  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  people. 
He  mnst  aroid  gossiping  on  the  one  hand,  and  fanaticism  on  the  other. 
He  will  often  find  himself  in  danger  of  being  brought  into  conversation 
on  matters  that  do  not  lie  within  his  province,  and  his  ears  will  at  times 
be  assaOed  with  the  language  of  scandal.  Now  to  all  such  things  he 
will  reqnire  to  lend  a  deaf  ear.  He  is  to  consider  himself  above  these 
things,  or  his  nsefulness  is  gone.  I  have  known  missionaries  who, 
through  listening  to  stories  ont  of  pnre  kindly  sympathy,  have  been  kept 
in  constant  hot  water.  I  remember  also  being  at  a  mothers'  meeting,  at 
the  close  of  which  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  a  woman  who  had  waited 
behind.  I  asked  her  the  nature  of  her  business  with  me.  As  soon  as  I 
found  that  it  was  a  complaint  about  another  woman  who  was  present,  I 
immediately  gave  the  parties  to  understand  that  I  had  come  there  to  help 
in  the  Lord's  work,  and  would  on  no  account  allow  myself  to  be  mixed 
up  with  broils  of  that  description.  I  saw  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
scene  between  the  two  women,  and  I  put  a  stop  to  it  by  proposing  that 
we  should  all  kneel  down,  and  pray  for  the  Spirit  of  peace  to  rest  upon 
us.  These  are  the  things  which  will  assuredly  destroy  the  labours  of  a 
missionary  if  he  opens  the  sluice  and  gives  them  an  entrance. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  must  take  care  to  deal  with  the  people  on 
matters  of  religion  in  such  a  way  as  will  not  at  once  and  for  ever  close 
the  door  upon  him.  The  following  example  will  illustrate  what  I  mean. 
I  heard  cff  a  missionary  who  went  into  a  house  in  which  he  found  a 
woman,  and  this  is  the  way  he  addressed  her.  '  Are  you  saved  ? '  The 
woman  hesitated,  and  the  missionary  went  on :  ^  If  you  are  not  saved, 
you  will  go  to  hell.'  The  woman  lifted  her  broom,  and  told  him  that  if 
he  came  back  there  again  she  would  break  his  head.  Now  what  the 
missionary  said  was  quite  true,  and  yet  it  is  self-evident  that  the  truth 
suffered  by  the  manner  in  which  he  presented  it ;  while  he  at  the  same 
time,  by  his  abruptness,  was  expelled  from  a  house  where,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  more  prudence,  he  might  have  been  the  means  of  doing  some 
good. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  introduce  the  question  as  to  how  a 
missionary  ought  to  conduct  himself  while  engaged  in  visitmg  his  district. 
I  have  heard  of  some  who  had  a  set  address  which  they  gave  in  every 
house,  it  may  have  been  ten  or  twelve  times  every  day.  Now  such  a 
system  I  would  on  no  account  recommend, — for  in  the  first  place  it  is  an 
irksome  task  to  the  missionary  himself,  and  it  mnst  in  the  end  prove 
futile  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned, — because,  while  it  may  suit  the 
case  of  some,  it  will  in  all  likelihood  be  quite  irrelevant  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  One  word  spoken  to  purpose  is  better  than  a  volume  of  unsuitable 
matter.  In  speaking  to  the  people  into  whose  houses  he  may  enter,  he 
may  commence  with  some  general  inquiries  regarding  their  circumstances 
in  life,  taking  good  care  that  his  conversation  do  not  resolve  itself  into 
mere  gossip ;  and  having  got  the  party  interested,  let  him  not  forget  that 
the  topic  on  which  he  has  been  speaking  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
what  he  has  now  got  to  do,  is  to  turn  the  conversation  on  to  the  line  of 
thought  about  whidi  he  has  specially  come  to  speak  to  them,  viz.,  the 
concerns  of  the  soul.  If  he  has  any  tact  at  all,  this  should  not  be  a  very 
diiBcQit  matter.    I  remember  going  into  a  house  and  engaging  in  con- 
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versatioD  with  the  woman.  I  asked  her  how  she  and  her  family  were 
getting  on.  She  told  me  that  she  was  safifering  very  much  from  rheuma- 
tism, and  showed  me  her  hands,  which  were  swollen.  I  expressed  mj 
sympathy  for  her,  and  then  introduced  my  message  in  the  following 
manner.  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  yarious  troubles  to  which  we  were  subject, 
and  remarked  that  the  existence  of  pain  in  the  world  always  reminded  me 
that  sin  was  in  the  world.  I  then  tried  to  show  her  what  an  evil  thing  sin 
was,  and  what  the  issue  of  it  would  be.  I  also  laid  before  her  the  lore  of 
God  in  giving  his  Son  to  deliver  us  from  sin's  guilt  and  power,  and  pressed 
the  truth  home.  Before  I  was  done  there  was  no  room  for  gossip.  A 
city  missionary  once  told  me  that  in  a  house  in  which  he  was  visiting  he 
found  the  woman  washing.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  was 
in  the  house,  she  seemed  to  give  little  heed  to  what  he  was  saying,  but 
continued  her  washing.  At  last  he  hit  upon  the  following  expedient. 
He  asked  a  drink  of  water,  which  she  at  once  gave  him.  In  taking  it 
from  her,  he  remarked  that  this  reminded  him  of  the  water  of  life,  and 
spoke  tocher  about  her  need  of  it.  These  instances  will  illustrate,  in 
some  measure,  the  tact  which  is  needed  in  order  to  engage  some  people 
in  religious  conversation. 

I  think  also  that  the  missionary  would  do  well  to  make  his  remarks 
as  simple  and  interesting  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be  all  the  more 
acceptable  to  the  people.  If  he  be  dull  and  prosy,  his  visit  may  be 
looked  upon  more  as  a  bore  than  anything  else.  He  should  always 
remember,  that  this  is  not  the  only  call  he  will  require  to  make  there ; 
and  therefore  his  duty  is  to  make  his  first  visit  of  such  a  kind  that  he 
will  be  made  welcome  when  he  calls  again.  The  question  as  to  engaging 
in  prayer  may  be  left  to  his  own  discretion.  He  will  not  be  long  in  the 
house  until  he  sees  whether  snch  an  exercise  will  be  advisable.  Above 
all  things,  let  the  missionary  show  by  his  manner  that  he  is  in  downright 
earnest  about  their  eternal  interests.  Earnestness,  when  guided  by 
prudence,  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  impressing  men  and  women  with  a 
sense  of  the  realty  of  religion;  and  though  a  man's  talents  be  but 
commonplace,  if  he  be  in  earnest  he  will  exercise  a  considerable  amount 
of  influence  over  his  fellows ;  whereas,  if  we  want  this  virtue,  however 
gifted  we  may  be,  our  words  will  fall  comparatively  flat  on  the  ear,  and 
our  influence  be  but  meagra 

In  the  course  of  his  visitation,  the  missionary  will  require'to  keep  strict 
watch  over  his  temper,  as  he  will  often  get  much  to  try  it  severely. 
Sometunes  he  will  get  the  door  slanmied  in  his  face,  and  other  trying 
circumstances  that  will  put  his  temper  to  the  test.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  writer  has  been  threatened  to  be  thrown  down  the  staur. 
But  these  cases  are  the  exception,  not  the  rula  It  is  inside  the  house 
that  he  will  most  frequently  require  to  undergo  this  test  Opposition  of 
various  kinds  will  confront  him,  the  caviller  and  the  scorner  will  often 
throw  their  darts  at  him,  but  he  will  always  find  that  there  is  safety  in  a 
soft  answer.  Again,  attempts  will  be  made  to  draw  him  into  controversy, 
but  it  is  rarely  expedient  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  work.  Of  course  it 
is  right  that  he  should  always  be  ready  to  stand  up  for  truth,  bat  he 
should  always  do  so  in  the  way  that  tries  to  win,  rather  than  in  that 
combative  spirit  which  generally  ends  in  little  else  than  irritation.  A 
wise  agent  will  be  very  cautious  in  this  matter,  while  be  will  be  ready,  if 
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opportunity  offers  itself,  to  give  a  quiet  home-thrust,  which  is  the  most 
effective  mode  of  dealing  with  such  parties.  A  missionary  has  also  to 
contend  occasionally  with  scepticism  in  its  yarious  phases.  Sometimes 
he  will  meet,  with  a  professed  atheist,  and  it  is  good  in  such  a  case  to  ask 
quietly  if  there  is  uo  common  ground  upon  which  they  can  reasonably 
join.  For  example,  the  question  may  be  put,  *•  Do  you  deny  your  own 
existence  as  well  as  God's?' or 'Do  you  adroit  the  existence  of  the 
universe  ?  *  These  things  being  admitted,  he  will  not  find  it  very  easy  to 
put  out  of  sight  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause.  Every  link  of  the  chain 
depends  on  another,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
chain  hangs  upon  nothing.  Or  his  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  every  piece  of  design  implies  a  designer,  and  natural  law  (a  thing 
which  he  admits)  points  unerringly  to  a  great  Lawgiver.  Very  likely 
he  will  declare  loudly  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  one  has  ever  seen 
God.  The  question  might  then  be  put  to  him,  if  he  ever  saw  the  wind 
or  pain^  things  which  he  unhesitatingly  admits  the  existence  of.  A  seed 
thus  quietly  sown  may  ultimately  germinate.  Such  unlikely  things  have 
happened.  He  may  cdso  meet  with  a  deist,  denying  the  divinity  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  well  to  take  common  ground  here  also.  He  may  be  asked 
if  the  God  whose  existence  he  admits  is  worshipped,  loved,  trusted,  and 
obeyed.  If  he  answers  in  the  negative,  the  question  may  be  put.  What 
kind  of  a  God  is  his?  If  in  the  afiGirmative,  the  whole  question  is 
admitted,  as  the  Bible  proves  itself  to  have  come  from  such  a  Being. 
He  may  still  further  meet  with  a  Socinian,  and  the  best  plan  to  adopt  is 
to  pose  him  with  a  few  unquestioned  texts,  as  ^  Whose  are  the  fathers, 
and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever,'  or  *  My  Lord  and  my  God,'  and  proceed  to  expose  the 
Soclnian  glosses,  which  may  be  done  by  adducing  some  points  in  the  life, 
character,  and  miracles  of  our  Lord.  Again,  he  will  meet  with  the 
Papist,  in  dealing  with  whom  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
much  common  ground  which  he  should  occupy.  I  have  often  felt 
the  advantage  of  being  in  some  measure  acqaamted  with  the  Douay 
Bible,  from  which  I  was  able  to  extract  many  good  statements  of 
gospel  truth,  which  came  home  with  all  the  more  force  that  they 
wore  not  quoted  from  what  they  call  the  Protestant  Bible,  and  with 
which  statements  I  had  seldom  much  difficulty  in  at  least  maintaining 
my  position. 

To  meet  all  these  which  I  have  mentioned,  a  man  would  require  to  be 
well  versed  in  his  Bible,  possessed  of  as  much  general  intelligence  as 
possible,  and  also  have  a  good  stock  of  sound  common  sense.  These, 
backed  up  with  Christian  courage,  will  enable  him  to  hold  his  own,  and, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  communicate  light  where  at  present  there  is 
gross  darkness.  But  the  missionary  has  other  subjects  to  deal  with 
besides  those  of  au  intellectual  kind.  He  has  often  to  rebuke  vice  in  its 
Tarious  forms,  remonstrate  with  the  careless  and  the  backsliding,  act  as 
mediator  between  parties,  and  endeavour  to  overcome  prejudice.  The 
two  requisites  for  such  work  are  fidelity  and  kindness,  and  if  these  are 
skilfoOy  used,  the  missionary  will  at  least  cause  his  words  to  have  weight 
and  bis  influence  to  tell. 

But  besides  general  visitation,  the  missionary  has  also  special  calls  to 
make  upon  the  sick  and  the  distressed.    To  these  the  agent  would  require 
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to  pay  special  attention.  In  yisiting  such  cases,  he  will  need  to  deal 
with  peculiar  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  ayoid  anything  like  cold 
formality  or  unnecessary  excitement.  Hence  great  tact  is  required.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  truth  must  not  be  kept  back ;  on  the  other,  it  must  be 
presented  in  the  tenderest  manner  possible ;  and  the  missionary  could  not 
do  better  than  dwell  on  the  Saviour's  sympathy  and  love,  not  forgetting, 
however,  to  speak  of  the  great  need  in  us  which  called  it  forth  into 
exercise.  I  think  it  is  advisable,  unless  by  request,  not  to  stay  too  long 
at  a  sick-bed,  as  I  have  found  it  a  bad  Uiing  to  weary  the  patient.  A 
few  practical  words  spoken,  followed  by  earnest  prayer,  is  far  more 
relished,  and  I  think  does  more  good,  than  a  long  discourse  or  too  much 
reading,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  patient  is  wishing  the  man  were  done. 
In  going  away  I  always  like  to  leave  some  precious  text. on  which  the 
sick  one  can  meditate. 

But  I  said  there  were  other  special  cases  of  distress  that  require  the 
missionary's  attention,  such  as  those  of  sudden  bereavement  and  other 
calamities  which  sometimes  cast  a  gloom  over  certain  homesL  In  such 
cases  all  the  sympathy  that  he  can  command  will  be  called  into  requisition. 
I  have  sometimes  had  to  go  and  break  to  a  wife  the  sad  news  that  her 
husband  was  killed,  and  I  have  always  found  such  work  very  trying  and 
difficult.  Finally,  as  the  missionary  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the 
people  of  his  district  as  their  friend  in  time  of  need,  he  is  sent  for  on 
almost  every  emergency,  and  he  has  just  to  act  as  common  sense  dictates, 
and  as  the  circumstances  may  warrant. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  a  missionary's  work  in  his  district 
as  far  as  visitation  is  concerned,  I  would  close  with  two  practical  remarks. 
First,  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  this  work  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
improve  every  spare  moment  in  fitting  himself  for  it  by  reading  uid 
private  prayer — the  first  to  increase  his  knowledge,  and  the  other  to 
subdue  his  spirit.  No  man  need  go  into  the  work  without  some  measure 
of  general  intelligence  and  self-control. 

Again,  he  ought  to  look  at  all  the  difficulties  of  the  work  in  the  light 
of  the  value  of  the  souls  of  those  among  whom  he  is  working,  and  love  to 
that  God  but  for  whose  grace  he  might  have  been  as  far  back  in  the 
scale  of  Christian  attainment  as  they. 

Above  all,  let  him  be  faithful,  and  although  great  results  may  not  be 
seen,  good  may  be  done  which  will  spring  up  to  his  credit  and  the  glory 
of  God.  A.  B. 


THE  EARLY  SCOTTISH  CHURCH. 

Part  IH. 

In  the  year  518  or  522,  and  at  Gartan  in  the  barony  of  Eolmachrennan, 
County  Donegal,  was  bom  Columba,  whose  name  is  associated  wiHi  the 
conversion  of  the  northern  Picts,  and  the  diffusion  of  gospel  truth  all  over 
Scotland.  His  father  was  Phelim,  son  of  Conall,  son  of  NeiU,  called  Neill  of 
the  Nine  Hostages,  king  of  Ireland ;  and  his  mother  was  Eithnie  or  Aithnia, 
daughter  of  M^Nave,  a  Leinster  chieftain,  connected  also  by  blood  with 
the  royal  family  of  the  country.  By  the  mother's  side,  Columba's  faUier 
was  grandson  to  Lorn  Mor,  son  of  Ere,  one  of  the  three  leaders  of  the 
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Dalrladic  colony  from  Ireland  which  settled  in  Argyleshire.  Born  in  the 
land  which  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  labours  of  Patrick, 
the  yoQth  was  baptized  by  a  presbyter,  and  received  the  name  of  Colam, 
to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  affix  '  eille,'  that  is  '  of  the  chnrch/ 
because  in  early  boyhood  he  delighted  in  frequenting  the  sanctuary. 

The  name  was  changed  to  Columba,  in  which  form  it  has  become  most 
familiar.  His  education  was  conducted  by  Finnian  of  Clonard,  usually 
called  *  the  Wise,'  a  celebrated  instructor  of  Christian  youth  in  Ireland. 
From  an  early  age  the  royal  youth  engaged  in  mission  work  in  his 
native  land,  where  during  fifteen  years,  &om  546  till  562,  he  planted 
many  churches.  His  life  was  consecrated  to  mission  work,  and  his 
principal  field  of  operations  was  the  country  of  the  northern  Picts. 

In  the  year  563,  according  to  his  disciple  and  biographer  Adamnan, 
or  565,  according  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  Columba,  then  42  years  of  age, 
sailed  from  Ireland  with  twelve  companions,  all  said  to  have  been  blood 
relations  of  bis  own.  They  sailed  from  Derry  in  a  currach  or  small  light 
boat  made  of  wicker-work,  covered  with  ox  hides,  and  are  said  to  have 
landed  first  on  the  island  of  Colonsay.  Putting  again  to  sea,  the  mission- 
aries sailed  northward  in  the  direction  of  Mull ;  but  leaving  on  their  right 
the  lofty  crags  which  guard  the  south  end  of  the  island,  they  landed  at 
lona,  the  little  isle  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off  from  the  long 
low  promontory  called  the  Ross  of  MuU.  Multitudes  now  visit  lona 
every  summer,  attracted  partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  sacred  associations  of 
the  place,  but  partly,  also,  by  the  marvellous  caves  of  Staffa,  and  the 
exhilarating  pleasure  of  a  summer  day's  sail  in  a  splendid  steamer  round 
the  great  island  of  Mnll.  The  length  of  lona  is  2^  miles  by  1  mile  in 
breadth,  and  its  superficial  area  is  2000  acres,  of  which  about  500  are 
vndet  cultivation,  the  remainder  being  natural  pasture,  morass,  and  rock. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  had  a  population  of  500,  most  of  whom  were  little 
crofters ;  now  it  has  not  more  than  about  ^00,  which  is  ample  for  the 
capacity  of  the  island.  The  proprietor  is  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  in- 
terest in  the  island  and  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  in  the  ecclesiastical  remains, 
18  conunendable.  There  is  an  excellent  school  and  a  parliamentary 
chorch,  and  there  is  also  a  Free  Church,  which  serves  for  lona  and  the 
Robs  of  MuU. 

About  the  little  island,  with  its  grey  ruins,  its  crosses,  its  tombstones, 
in  a  situation  so  remote  and  lonely,  there  is  much  to  inspire  with  sincere 
and  devout  reverence ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  enthusiastic  effusion 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  with  which  all  readers  are  familiar.  But  there  is  nothing 
visible  save  the  natural  features  of  the  district,  such  as  the  ever-restless 
ocean,  the  weatherbeaten  granite  rocks,  the  surrounding  islets,  and  the 
everlasting  hills  of  Mull,  to  form  a  connecting  link  with  the  days  of 
Columba.  Between  793  and  803  the  island  was  four  times  pillaged  by 
the  Danes ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  relics  of  Columba  were  transferred 
for  safe  keeping,  partly  to  Dunkeld,  partly  to  Ireland.  The  oldest  of  the 
existuig  remains  is  St.  Oran's  chapel,  a  building  40  feet  long  by  20  wide, 
obviously  of  Saxon  or  Norwegian  architecture,  and  probably  not  older 
than  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  cathedral,  the  most  prominent 
of  the  buildings,  was  never  the  chief  cathedral  of  Scotland,  but  was 
erected  simply  for  the  diocese  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles  in  the  13th  century, 
long  after  the  primacy  of  Scotland  had  been  transferred  to  Dunkeld,  wad  i 
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thence  to  St.  Andrews.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  115  feet  In  length, 
and  24  in  width ;  and  its  square  tower,  in  which  there  is  said  to  haye 
been. at  one  time  a  fine  peal  of  bells,  rises  70  feet  above  the  lonesome 
gronnd,  where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  illastrions  departed.  When  Dr. 
Johnson  visited  lona,  there  was  only  one  house  with  a  chimnej,  and  the 
fire  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  There  was  no  chnrch,  no  school,  and 
only  two  inhabitants  who  conld  speak  English,  and  none  who  conid  read  or 
write.  Johnson  and  Boswell  were  introduced  to  the  head  man  of  the 
island,  who  was  represented  as  worth  ^  no  less  than  £50,'  but  who  could 
provide  his  visitors  with  no  better  accommodation  for  the  m'ght  than  ^  a 
bam  well  stocked  with  hay.' 

Columba,  with  his  twelve  companions,  is  believed  to  have  reached  lona 
about  Whitsunday ;  and  having  made  arrangements  for  a  settlement,  the 
leader,  with  two  companions,  set  out  to  visit  the  Pictish  king,  who  lived  near 
Inverness.  Crossing  the  Sound  of  lona,  the  three  pilgrims  probably  travelled 
along  the  Ross  of  Mull,  and  through  the  Long  Glen,  a  distance  of  50 
miles,  to  the  Green  Point,  crossing  thence  to  the  island  of  Kerrera,  and  then 
to  the  mainland  four  miles  south  of  Oban.  The  same  route  was  traversed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  a  century  ago,  and  it  was  then  described  as  ^of  such  gloomy 
desolation,'  that  Boswell  ^thought  no  part  of  the  Highlands  equally 
terrific'  A  land  journey  of  100  miles,  with  intervening  ferries,  had  to  be 
traversed  before  reaching  the  Pictish  capital;  and  after  his  toilsome 
journey,  Columba  found  the  gates  of  the  palace  closed  against  him. 
With  a  combination  of  skill  and  resolute  earnestness,  and  with  other  gifts 
which  some  of  his  early  biographers  believed  to  be  supernatural,  Columba 
gained  access  to  the  Pictish  king,  vanquished  the  ^  magicians '  who  con- 
trolled the  royal  household,  and  so  powerfully  proclaimed  the  truth,  that 
in  a  short  time  the  ancient  superstition  was  superseded  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  Cross.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  in  the  miraculous  power 
attributed  to  Columba  by  his  immediate  followers,  and  by  Romish  writers 
of  subsequent  times.  But  he  was  a  man  of  great  natural  gifts,  with  a 
powerful,  commanding  voice,  which  sometimes  seemed  pretematurally 
loud  when  he  was  chanting  psalms.  He  was  also  possessed  of  burm'ng 
earnestness ;  and  he  was  so  influentially  connected,  that  even  the  Pictish 
monarch  could  not  do  otherwise  than  treat  him  with  respect.  There  was 
power,  also,  in  the  message  he  carried,  for  he  proclaimed  with  all  his 
ability  the  gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth. 

During  thirty-two  years  Columba  laboured  unceasingly  for  the  good 
of  his  adopted  country,  and  died  in  596.  His  fame  extended  over 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  reaching  even  to  Rome  itself.  lona  was  the 
centre  of  operations  during  his  lifetime  and  long  afterwards.  The  establish- 
ment there  has  been  called  a  monastery,  but  it  was  not  a  monastery  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  Its  inmates  had  taken  no  vow  of 
celibacy,  poverty,  or  obedience.  There  was  no  rule  constituting  the 
brethren  into  an  order,  and  the  principle  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
institution  was  the  benefit  of  others  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  not  the  mere  personal  improvement  of  the  members.  lona  was,  in 
fact,  a  great  centre  of  missionary  work,  which  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  has 
compared  to  the  missionary  and  educational  establishments  planted  in 
India  by  the  Scottish  Churches.    In  their  teaching  these  early  Christians^ 
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were  eminently  scriptural.  Columba's  home-work,  and  that  of  his 
followers,  consisted  in  transcribiDg  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  With  the 
sacred  oracles  be  was  thoroughly  familiar,  and  could  quote  the  Scriptures 
readily  upon  all  occasions.  The  brethren  at  lona  were  men  of  prayer, 
in  the  efficacy  of  which  they  had  great  confidence.  It  was  customary 
for  each  of  them  to  fix  on  some  island  to  which  he  could  retire  for  prayer 
and  devout  meditation.  One  reason  why  such  places  were  selected,  was 
the  security  they  afforded  to  men  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  work, 
were  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  people.  But 
seclusion  seems  to  have  been  sought  as  well  as  security,  so  that  the  time 
of  prayer  and  meditatioB  might  be  uninterrupted.  Certain  islands  among 
the  Hebrides  are  known  to  have  been  appropriated  by  indiridual  members 
of  the  community.  Tyree  was  one  of  those  islands,  and  was  the  retreat 
of  Baithen,  Columba's  successor  as  abbot  of  lona,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Ireland.  Inch-Kenneth,  in  the  mouth  of 
Loch-na-Keal,  the  Loch  of  the  Churches,  between  Mull  and  Ulva,  was 
another.  The  cells  of  those  pious  men  were  called  *  oratories,*  and  in 
remote  places  some  remains  of  them  still  exist.  In  St.  Kilda  there  are 
several.  Forty  miles  north  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis  lies  the  island  of 
Rona,  where  an  early  missionary  of  that  name  had  built  an  oratory 
which  may  still  be  seen.  One  of  these  buildings  exists  on  Inchcolm  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  In  Orkney  the  practice  of  appropriating  small 
islands  was  also  adopted,  and  the  islets  on  which  the  pious  men  lived 
are  distinguished  by  the  prefix  Papa ;  thus,  Papa-Westray  and  Papa- 
Stronsay  are  little  islets  attached  to  the  larger  islands  of  Westray  and 
Stronsay. 

The  zeal  of  ihese  early  missionaries  was  remarkable,  an  evidence  of 
which  is  the  number  of  churches  or  chapels  erected  all  over  the  west  of 
Scotland.  In  many  islands  the  ecclesiastical  remains  are  very  numerous. 
In  some  parishes  supplied  with  one  or  two  churches  now,  there  are 
remains  of  twelve  to  fifteen  churches  or  chapels.  In  Harris  the  walls 
of  twelve  churches  are  still  standing,  and  there  are  the  ruins  and  remams 
of  some  others.  In  the  parish  of  I^ree  and  Coll  there  are  the  remains  of 
fifteen  chapels,  at  some  of  which  are  crosses  and  the  remains  of  cemeteries. 
In  Islay  there  are  the  remains  of  at  least  twenty-six  churches  and 
chapels,  some  of  them  uncommonly  well  preserved.  Often  they  are  of 
small  dimensions.  Off  the  south  side  of  Islay  is  Texa,  said  to  signify  in 
Oaelic  ^  the  Island  of  Instruction.'  On  a  broiling  day  in  August  1880 
we  visited  the  island,  where  we  leisurely  examined  the  ancient  chapel 
The  island  is  small,  with  not  a  foot  of  cultivated  land,  with  pasturage 
for  about  100  sheep  and  a  few  cattle,  aud  with  only  one  dilapidated 
human  dwelling,  in  which  there  is  no  inhabitant.  Near  the  west  end  of 
the  island,  in  a  beautiful  grassy  hollow,  looking  across  to  the  south  side 
of  Islay,  conunanding  a  view  of  at  least  three  61d  churches,  and, to  the 
southward,  looking  across  to  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  is  the  chapel. 
n^be  walls,  including  the  gables,  are  entire,  but  there  is  no  roof.  The 
chapel  stands  east  and  west,  and  is  oblong,  without  any  cross.  It  has 
one  door  on  the  south  side,  and  two  windows  opposite  each  other  toward 
the  east  end.  Inside  the  walls  the  chapel  is  30  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide. 
Od  the  floor  are  flat  gravestones,  beneath  which  human  remains  can  be 
picked  op,  thus  showing  that  the  existing  chapel  is  not  very  ancient.    On 
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one  stone  is  a  rade  haman  figure,  with  an  inscription  which  we  conld 
not  decipher.  At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  are  the  remains  of  a  little 
cemetery.  At  short  distances  on  the  south  side  are  two  enclosures, 
which  look  like  the  remains  of  other  churches,  of  the  same  dimensions 
with  the  existing  chapel ;  and  on  the  north  side  are  the  remains  of  what 
may  have  been  human  habitations.  Somewhat  in  the  same  form,  but 
larger,  and  in  better  style  of  workmanship,  is  the  old  church  of  Kildalton 
in  Islay.  It  is  about  60  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide  within  the  walls.  Xear 
the  west  end  are  two  doors,  one  in  the  north  wall,  the  other  in  the  south, 
but  not  quite  opposite  each  other.  There  has  been  a  large  double 
window  in  the  east  end,  besides  two  large  windows  in  each  of  the  side 
walls.  The  arches  are  Roman.  In  the  south  wall,  near  the  south-east 
comer,  is  the  font,  a  hollow  stone,  not  of  large  size,  and  perforated 
behind,  to  allow  a  supply  of  water  apparently  to  enter  it  from  a  dstem 
about  the  roof.  Close  to  the  font  is  the  figure  of  a  Knight  Templar, 
dressed  in  a  coat  of  mail,  and  with  a  sword  in  his  hand.  A  tombstone 
inside  the  church  bears  the  date  1696,  but  it  only  indicates  the  resting- 
place  of  a  famous  mai^sman.  On  the  stone  is  the  figure  of  a  gun  and  a 
powder-horn.  The  gun  is  a  flint-lock,  with  no  trigger-guard,  and  with 
the  butt  of  the  stock  turned  upward.  Outside  the  walls,  about  18  feet 
from  the  church,  and  on  its  north  side,  is  a  cross,  scarcely,  H  at  all, 
inferior  to  the  well-known  cross  at  lona.  It  stands  on  a  little  mound  of 
stones,  and  is  fixed  in  a  stone  base.  Its  height  is  about  nine  feet,  and  on  it 
is  a  great  deal  of  sculpture,  some  of  it  not  easily  deciphered,  the  stone  is 
so  overgrown  with  moss.  Among  the  more  conspicuous  figures  is  one 
on  the  east  side,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child.  On  the  west  side  are 
easily  discernible  the  figures  of  birds'  nests  containing  eggs,  and  many 
other  sculptures  less  easOy  deciphered.  These  churches  are  of  a  com- 
paratively modem  date;  but  the  great  number  of « them,  together  with 
many  of  an  obviously  older  date,  and  some  where  only  the  name  and  a 
few  stones  are  left,  show  how  zealous  in  religious  matters  have  been  the 
inhabitants  of  those  western  isles,  even  while  they  were  distinguished  for 
indomitable  if  not  ferocious  courage  in  fight. 


PHILIP  DODDRIDGE.* 

The  last  generation  were  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Philip 
Doddridge,  but  like  everything  else  in  this  passing  world,  it  seemed  as  k 
it  might  slip  out  of  mind.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  such  questions  have 
been  asked  as.  Who  was  Dr.  Doddridge?  Did  he  write  anything  besides 
The  Filgrima  Progress?  etc.  Surely  there  can  be  but  few  in  such  a 
state  of  gross  darkness  about  both  Dr.  Doddridge  and  the  author  of  the 
immortal  allegory ;  still  this  volume  comes  seasonably  to  keep  green  the 
memory  of  a  good  and  gracious  man.  Dr.  Stanford  is  well  known  for 
his  fresh  and  honest  views  of  men  and  things,  and  the  vigorous  and 
interesting  way  in  which  he  expresses  these  views.  In  the  present 
instance  he  has  produced  a  singularly  attractive  volume,  which,  to  use  a 
homely  but  graphic  phrase,  ^  reads  like  a  novel.' 

*  PfdLip  Doddridge^  D,D,   By  Charles  Stanford,  D.D.    London :  Hckl^zL^tongliton. 
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Philip  Doddridge's  ancestors,  on  his  father's  side,  were  men  of  credit, 
if  not  of  great  renown.  Many  of  them  occupied  good  positions,  and  had 
abifitj  far  above  the  average,  although  his  father,  Daniel  Doddridge, 
seems  to  have  been  ordinary  enough.  But  his  maternal  grandfather  was 
one  who  mnst  have,  and  no  doubt  has,  given  a  special  character  to  his 
descendants.  He  was  a  foreigner ;  his  name  was  John  Bauman,  and  he 
was  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  England  in  the  year  1626,  at  the  time  of 
one  of  those  countless  persecutions,  when  the  blood  of  the  faithful  was 
shed  like  water.  Disguised  as  a  peasant,  he  escaped  from  Bohemia ;  and 
having  good  certificates  from  his  university,  and  introductions  from 
German  scholars,  he  settled  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  where  he  conducted' 
a  school. 

The  spirit  of  this  nonconforming  martyr  shone  out  long  after  in  his 
grandson,  who  chose  rather  to  suffer  poverty  along  with  peace  of 
conscience,  than  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  a  Church  whose  constitution  he 
conld  not  approve.  It  is  said  the  cables  used  by  the  British  Admiralty 
have  all  a  strand  of  red  colour  inwoven  in  their  texture,  so  that  they  can 
be  recognised  wherever  found,  and  so  the  brave  John  Bauman's  moral 
fibre  was  inwrought  alike  in  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Daniel  Doddridge,  and 
her  son  PhiUp. 

This  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doddridge  had  a  tragic  family  experience, 
Piulip,  who  was  bom  on  the  26th  June  1702,  was  their  twentieth  child^ 
only  one  of  whom,  a  daughter,  had  survived,  and  Philip's  life  at  first 
hong  on  a  thread  so  frail  that  it  had  nearly  snapped,  but  he  was  spared. 
No  wonder  that  his  mothej  took  special  pains  with  him,  and  in  his 
earliest  years  lavished  on  him  the  pent-up  affection  of  a  mother's  heart  so 
often  turned  back  in  its  channel,  as  she  entertained  herself  and  him  with 
those  Seriptnre  stories  pictured  in  the  Dutch  tiles  on  the  old  fireplace, 
which  seems  so  familiar  to  us  all.  And  as  his  mind  opened,  you  can 
imagine  her  sacred  pride  as  she  displayed  to  his  eager  eyes  that  much- 
valued  heirloom — her  father's  copy  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Bible,  which, 
with  a  few  gold  pieces,  was  all  he  brought  with  him  to  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  but  which  was  in  his  estimation  a  better  possession  for  himself, 
and  a  richer  heritage  for  his  descendants,  than  thousands  of  gold  and 


Philip  Doddridge  lost  both  father  and  mother  early,  and  was  adopted 
as  ward  by  a  Mr.  Downes,  who,  however,  shortly  came  to  grief  in  his 
worldly  circumstances,  and  on  being  thrown  into  prison  for  debt,  was  got 
ont  by  means  of  Philip  selling  his  family  plate ;  indeed,  the  kind-hearted 
lad  placed  the  whole  of  his  fortune  at  the  service  of  his  guardian,  who 
was  one  of  that  perplexing  class  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  have  an 
unfortunate  faculty  for  speculating  away,  not  only  their  own  money,  but 
all  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  Of  course  it  was  all  lost.  He  had  to 
leave  school,  and  took  refuge  with  his  sister,  who  was  married  to  the 
Beverend  John  Nettleton,  till  they  should  consider  his  prospects. 

At  school  Doddridge  had  been  an  apt,  diligent,  and  successful  scholar, 
and  better  still,  during  all  these  years  the  early  lessons  of  heavenly 
wisdom  taught  by  his  mother  had  been  bringing  forth  fruit  after  their 
kind.  Like  many  others  who  have  been  piously  brought  up,  the  kingdom 
of  Ood  came  not  with  observation,  bat  none  the  less  it  took  possession  of 
his  heart  and  ruled  there,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  he  declared  huuself, 
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by  joining  the  Charch,  on  the  Lord's  side.  And  now  his  wish  was  to 
deTote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Bnt  how  to  accomplish  this  was  the  difficulty.  These  were  not  the  days 
of  scholarships  and  bursaries,  when  a  lad  of  ability  could  pluck  learning 
and  money  at  the  same  time  from  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Through  his 
uncle,  who  had  been  a  solicitor  and  also  steward  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
he  had  been  as  a  child  often  a  welcome  playfellow  in  the  duke's  family ; 
and  now  the  dachess  made  hun  the  tempting  offer  of  sending  him  to  the 
university  and  charging  herself  with  the  cost,  and  ultimately  with  his 
settlement,  if  he  would  become  a  Conformist.  No  doubt  this  was  a 
temptation.  Think  of  his  circumstances — studious,'  eager,  penniless. 
Bnt  then  there  was  principle ;  that  could  not  be  tampered  with ;  he  must 
say  no.  He  said  it.  Then  be  consulted  friends,  who  advised  him  to  lay 
aside  the  thought  of  the  ministry  and  study  for  the  bar.  This  proposal 
perplexed  him  much.  A  way  seemed  to  be  open  for  him  in  this  direction 
and  in  this  alone,  but  his  heai't  rejected  it  and  still  turned  to  the  ministry. 
With  renewed  eagerness  he  sought  direction  from  above,  and  one  day,  as 
he  prayed  more  earnestly,  there  came  a  letter  to  him  from  his  old  minister, 
Mr.  Clark,  who  had  been  very  helpful  to  him  before,  inviting  him,  if  he 
still  wished  to  become  a  minister,  to  come  to  his  house,  and  promising  all 
the  help  he  could  give.  This  Doddridge  recognised  as  the  finger  of 
Providence  and  as  God's  answer  to  prayer,  and  not  long  after  he  went  to 
Ribworth  Academy.  This  school  of  the  prophets  was  conducted  at  that 
time  by  a  Mr.  Jennings,  an  Independent  minister  said  to  have  been  well 
qualified  for  his  position  in  the  academy,  and  whose  praise  was  in  all  the 
churches,  through  the  ministers  he  was  instrumental  in  training.  Not 
the  least  conspicuous  of  that  band  was  Philip  Doddridge,  of  whom  his 
biographer  says,  ^  Memoranda  written  at  this  time,  still  surviving,  show 
that,  like  a  true  student,  it  was  his  habit  to  work  with  patience,  yet  with 
perpetual  eagerness,  and  with  a  kind  of  methodical  enthusiasm,  reminding 
us  as  we  read  that  time  is  elastic,  and  that  none  know  how  much  they 
can  put  into  it  until  they  try.' 

In  due  time  the  well-equipped  student  began  to  preach,  and  his  very 
first  sermon  was  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  two 
people.  Shortly  after,  he  became  minister  of  the  church  at  Ribworth, 
where  his  congregation  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  shepherds  and 
farmers  and  those  belonging  to  them.  The  cure  was  small,  as  men  reckon, 
and  the  income  humble;  but  to  one  who,  like  Doddridge,  loved  the 
country  and  prized  opportunity  for  quiet  study,  it  was  a  charming 
residence.  Society,  too,  to  some  extent,  he  had.  Among  other  resorts, 
Dr.  Stanford  characteristically  says,  ^  The  house /)f  his  old  tutor  was  also 
at  all  times  open  to  him.  Mrs.  Jennings  was  grandchild  of  the  Earl  of 
Anglesea,  Lord  Privy  Seal  under  Charles  the  Second.  Her  father  was 
Sir  Francis  Wingate,  of  Harlington  Grange,  near  Bedford.  He  was  the 
magistrate  who  committed  John  Bunyan  to  Bedford  jail — the  only 
remarkable  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  life.  After  his  death  it  mysteriously 
came  to  pass  that  two  of  his  three  portionless  daughters  (served  him 
right)  married  Independent  ministers, — one  being  this  Mr.  J^mings,  the 
other  Mr.  Norris  of  Welford, — and  Mistress  Rachel,  who  died  unmarried, 
became  a  member  of  the  Independent  Church  at  Northampton.  There 
was,  as  there  ought  to  have  been  in  this  home,  an  atmosphere  of  educa- 
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lion  and  refinement.  Of  Mrs.  Jennings  he  said, '  I  think  myself  exceed- 
ingly happy  in  such  a  friend.  Her  daily  conversation  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  entertainments  of  my  life.  In  her  I  see  a  most  amiable  and 
instructiTe  example  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Christian  temper  which  can 
be  visible  to  the  eyes  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  combined  with  these 
are  uncommon  sprightliness  of  wit,  solidity  of  judgment,  and  delicacy  of 
taste.' 

As  was  perhaps  natural,  Doddridge  admired  not  only  Mrs.  Jennings, 
bat  also  her  daughter,  who  was  a  young  girl  about  half  his  age.  This 
was  a  serious  objection  in  the  way  of  marriage,  but  what  was  still  more 
to  the  point,  as  it  turned  out  afterwards,  he  had  mistaken  feelings  of 
various  kinds  for  love.  Fortunately,  when  he  proposed,  he  met  with  a 
refusal,  and  so  his  playful  retort  to  a  caution  from  his  sister  some  time 
before  was  justified,  ^  Did  you  ever  know  me  to  marry  foolishly  in  all 
your  lifef 

Not  long  after  this  his  sphere  was  enlarged,  firstly,  by  his  becoming  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Jennings,  who  had  died,  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
academy,  and  then  by  his  removal  to  a  church  at  Northampton,  where 
he  devoted  himself  with  a  hitherto  unknown  zeal  to  the  service  of  the 
Master.  His  life  also  was  enlarged  by  the  acquaintance  of  a  Miss,  or  as 
was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a  Mistress  Mercy  Maris.  After  telling  us 
that  this  lady  was  tall  and  dark,  and  a  few  other  details  of  her  appear- 
ance. Dr.  Stanford  says,  ^  As  to  education,  she  knew  very  little  about  the 
^'  ologies ; "  bad  read  but  very  little  ^^  profane  literature ; "  was  not  always, 
quite  certain  of  her  English,  and,  as  we  can  bear  witness,  often  had  to 
try  such  spellings  as  ^^  pierce  and  peirce,  believe  and  beleive,"  on  the 
back  of  an  old  letter,  to  see  which  looked  safest,  before  beginning  her 
answOTS  to  Mr.  Doddridge.  .  .  .  The  two  persons  became  mutually 
devoted.  They  had  " like  precious  faith ; "  were  "  heirs  together  of  the  grace 
of  life ; "  between  their  spirits  there  was  now  a  most  happy  coalescence, 
and  one  life  was  a  blessing  to  the  other  until  the  stroke  fell  that  dissolves 
all  human  ties.  They  were  married  on  the  22d  of  December  1730,  from 
the  house  of  the  lady's  uncle  and  guardian,  Ebenezer  Hankin,  Esq., 
XTpton-on-Severn.' 

Thus  began  a  union  which  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  as  happy 
as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals  here  below.  They  had  one  mind  and 
one  heart,  and  though  they  had  not  much  of  this  world's  goods,  they  had 
discretion  to  use,  as  not  abusing,  what  they  did  possess.  We  are  told, 
as  explaining  their  method,  '  There  was  next  to  no  knowledge  of  that 
which  makes  the  primary  embarrassment  of  modem  times — the  strain  to 
keep  up  appearances.  In  the  manse  at  Northampton  there  was  all  the 
happiness  that  comes  of  '^ plain  living  and  high  thinking;"  of  many 
cheap  and  simple  graces — means  of  much  cheerful  hospitality,  and  power 
to  reserve  a  certain  proportion  of  income,  ultimately  fixed  at  '*  one-tenth 
of  what  was  ordinary,"  and  one-eighth  of  what  was  extraordinary,  ^^  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  away." ' 

They  were  happy  in  their  family,  too,  although  one,  the  eldest,  was 
lent  to  them  only  for  a  while.  This  was  that  little  girl  whom,  though 
here  for  such  a  short  time,  so  many  children  have  felt  attracted  by  and 
acquainted  with,  through  the  story  about  her  being  asked  why  everybody 
loved  her,  and  her  answer,  *  Because  I  love  everybody.'    Where  isjjt^® 
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sage  wko  has  bequeathed  a  more  predons  legacy  of  wisdom  and  trnUi 
than  this  Christian  child  in  these  few  words  t 

When  we  consider  the  double  office  of  pastor  and  tutor  that  Dr. 
Doddridge  held,  we  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  his  life  was  a  busy  as 
well  as  a  happy  one.  He  allowed  himself  but  one  month's  holiday  in  the 
year.  Then  he  would  take  a  jaunt,  sometimes  to  London  and  sometimes 
to  the  country,  sending  full,  true,  and  particular  accounts  of  his  doings 
to  the  circle  at  home.  In  one  letter  he  tells  of  some  fine  pictures,  which 
he  says  ^reminded  him,  as  all  beautiful  things  did,  of  his  own  wife.' 
Then  when  in  Devonshire,  where  were  some  lapsed  estates  which  had 
once  belonged  to  the  family,  and  which  it  was  supposed  ought  rightfully 
to  have  belonged  to  him,  he  says,  ^  Entertainments  are  daUy  provided  for 
me  by  the  principal  families,  and  I  have  seen  that  noble  palace  whidi 
once  belonged  to  my  family ;  my  arms  are  there,  curiously  carved  over 
the  mantel-place  in  the  dining-room,  which  is  quite  a  room  of  state ;  and 
in  several  other  rooms,  particularly  in  a  great  upper  room,  120  feet  long, 
which  is  surrounded  with  the  arms  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  these 
parts.  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  saw  this  without  regret ;  and  I  hope  I 
have  a  much  nobler  mansion  reserved  for  me  in  my  Father's  hoose 
above;  and  in  the  meantime  am  incomparably  happier  with  you  in  my 
present  circumstances,  than  such  a  seat  and  all  the  estate  about  Mount 
Radford  could  make  me  without  you,  or  without  my  dear  charge  at 
Northampton.' 

Sometimes  it  was  Mrs.  Doddridge's  turn  to  go  from  home  for  the  sake 
of  change,  for  she,  as  well  as  her  husband,  was  very  delicate.  These 
separations  were  cheered,  and  enlivened,  and  improved  by  letters  full  of 
gossip  and  humour,  and  love  and  piety. 

In  the  social  circle,  too,  Doddridge  was  a  great  power.  His  stores  of 
knowledge  were  large,  and  his  power  of  communicating  them  not  less. 
And  it  did  not  matter  whether  he  was  in  the  society  of  men  of  science  or 
theologians,  or  the  unlearned  and  ignorant,  or  by  the  sick-bed,  he  was 
equally  at  home,  and  his  society  equally  prized  and  enjoyed;  and  in  what- 
ever circumstances  you  had  seen  him,  you  would  have  felt  how  true  Lord 
Halifax's  remark  was  when  he  said  of  him,  ^  There  goes  a  true  Christian 
gentleman.'  In  the  world  of  literature  also  he  has  made  his  mark.  Here 
he  is  best  known  by  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  SouLf  which, 
indeed,  has  long  taken  its  place  as  a  Christian  classic.  It  has  been 
widely  popular,  and  although  in  style  it  is  somewhat  formal,  we  must 
remember  that  was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  truths  presented  in  it 
have  been  blessed  in  the  experience  of  very  many.  Besides  this  he  wrote 
many  books  of  much  value,  and  also  864  hymns,  some  of  which  have 
thrilled  the  heart  of  every  generation  since  they  were  written,  such  as  that 
embodiment,  if  one  may  say  so,  of  the  pathos  of  life,  beginning,  ^  O  God 
of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand,'  and  that  other,  '  Oh  happy  day,  that  fixed  my 
choice!'  thought  by  Montgomery  to  be  the  grandest  hynm  in  the  English 
language,  and  selected  by  Prince  Albert  to  be  used  on  those  solemn 
occasions  when  his  children  publicly  renounced  the  pomp  and  vanities  of 
the  world,  and  avowed  their  wish  to  become,  like  the  King's  daughter  of 
whom  we  read,  ^all-glorious  within.'  That  other,  too,  ^See  Israel's 
gentle  Shepherd  stands,'  shows  how,  like  his  Master,  be  ^y^^jl;|f^  little 
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As  a  preacher  Dr.  Doddrid^  grew  in  earnestness  as  time  went  on. 
Dr.  Stanford  says,  ^  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  a  hymn  of  his  beginning 
thns: 

**  Ariee,  my  tenderest  thomghtfl,  arise, 
To  torrents  melt  my  streaming  eyes ! 
And  thon,  my  heart,  with  anguish  feel 
Those  evils  which  thon  csast  not  heal ! " 

Many  hymns  have  more  charm  in  the  thought  and  more  melodious 
liquids  in  the  language,  but  this  was  not  so  much  a  poem  as  a  cry. 
Perhaps  he  was  unconscious  of  the  words.  There  was  a  vivid  moment 
when,  like  a  seer,  he  saw  mad  millions  of  sinners — was  in  an  agony  to 
save  them,  felt  desperate  with  a  sense  of  helplessness,  and  cried  out  thns. 
Who  could  criticize  a  wail  over  lost  souls,  and  where  have  we  heard  one 
more  piercing  than  this  1  It  was  heard  for  the  first  time  on  June  13th, 
1739,  at  what  is  now  the  Unitarian  Chapel  at  Leicester,  after  a  sermon 
on  the  text,  "  I  beheld  the  transgressors,  and  was  grieved  because  they 
kept  not  Thy  law."  The  preaching  must  have  been  tremendous  when 
such  a  hymn  was  made  to  match  it,  thrown  off,  as  his  custom  was,  when 
he  had  finished  his  study  for  the  sermon,  to  be  sung  at  the  close.  Colonel 
Gardiner  was  in  the  congregation,  and,  service  being  over,  he  went  into 
the  vestry  and  "  embraced  "  the  preacher,  and  the  two  men,  who  had 
never  met  before,  never  in  spirit  parted  afterwards.'  Then  again,  *  At 
Kettering  he  delivered  a  rousing  sermon  on  "The  evil  and  danger  of 
neglecting  souls.''    It  was  a  rush  of  thoughts 

"Fierily  fumaced 
In  the  blast  of  a  life  that  had  struggled  in  earnest." 

The  effect  was  great.' 

Of  his  own  church  we  read,  '  Within  and  without,  everything  was 
marked  by  stark  plainness,  partly  because  the  founders  had  no  wealth  to 
spare,  but  also  from  their  sense  of  reverence.  The  thought  was,  "  How 
^i'eadf 111  is  this  place ;  this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God !  "  Who 
will  presume  to  decorate  it!  Here  met  an  audience  composed  of  all 
varieties  of  classes — the  soldier  (for  those  were  fighting  days)  and  the 
civilian,  the  high  and  low,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  educated  and  those  who 
could  not  even  read  their  Bibles,  and  here  they  listened  to  the  preaching 
of  a  man  who  made  this  his  motto,  '^  May  I  remember  that  I  am  not  to 
compose  a  harangue  to  acquire  to  myself  the  reputation  of  an  eloquent 
orator,  but  that  I  am  preparing  food  for  precious  and  immortal  souls, 
and  dispensing  the  sacred  gospel  which  my  Redeemer  brought  from 
heaven  and  sealed  with  His  blood." ' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  all  religious  and  philanthropic  move- 
ments met  with  the  warmest  sympathy  and  the  utmost  help  from 
Doddridge.  He  had  the  honour  of  originating,  by  the  influence  which  a 
sermon  he  preached  had  on  a  Mr.  Forfitt,  the  '  Book  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Religious  Knowledge  among  the  Poor,'  which  was  the  harbinger  of 
the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  that  have  since  risen  up. 

Looking  at  Dr.  Doddridge,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  success,  and  success 
only,  but  he  too  had  his  reverses  in  his  work ;  and  we  read  with  saddened 
bes^s  a  letter  in  which  the  good  man  pours  out  his  feelings  to  a  friend 
about  losses  in  his  congregation  through  deaths  and  removals,  and  more 
painful  causes  still — losses  not  replaced,  and  then  deplores  that  many  of 
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those  who  remained  seemed  to  be  proof  against  his  utmost  efforts  to 
awaken  or  impress  them.  But  with  pathetic  resignation  he  adds,  ^  I  do 
long  more  and  more  after  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  edification  of 
the  Chnrch ;  and  the  Lord  pardon  His  servant  in  this  matter,  if  these 
longings  be  sometimes  impatient.'  Sad  indeed.  Dr.  Stanford's  com- 
mentary on  this  is,  ^This  is  a  stndj  for  those  who  teach  ns  that  the 
divine  credentials  of  ministers  ianst  be  looked  for  in  the  statistics  of  their 
visible  snccess.  The  worth  of  no  work  is  known  till  it  is  done,  and  his 
work,  even  at  Northampton,  will  not  be  done  till  the  trumpet  sounds.' 

Doubtless  these  things,  preying  on  Dr.  Doddridge's  mind,  told  on  his 
bodilj  health,  and  brought  him  to  that  state  when  there  needs  but  the 
last  touch  to  do  the  fatal  work.  That  came  to  him  at  the  funeral  of  his 
lifelong  friend  Dr.  Clark.  He  caught  a  cold  there  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  Then  began  that  affecting  struggle  with  failing  health  which 
in  so  many  cases  is  so  touching.  After  trying  various  means  of  cure, 
in  which,  whatever  happened  to  his  body,  his  spirit  must  have  felt  cheered 
and  refreshed  by  the  kind  attentions  of  many  friends, — ^the  excellent  of  the 
earth, — and  ever  encouraging  himself  in  the  Lord,  he  set  out  for  Lisbon, 
in  the  hope  of  being  benefited  by  the  climate  there.  But  not  long  after 
his  arrival  his  earthly  pilgrimage  was  closed,  and  on  the  26th  October 
1751  he  was  taken  to  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly.  How  he 
anticipated  the  great  event  may  be  gathered  from  this  sentence  in  a  letter 
written  on  the  way  out :  *  If  I  survive  my  voyage,  a  Ime  shall  tell  you 
how  I  bear  it ;  if  not,  all  will  be  well ;  and  as  good  Mr.  Howe  says,  I 
hope  I  shall  embrace  the  wave  which,  when  I  intended  Lisbon,  would 
land  me  in  heaven !  I  am  more  afraid  of  doing  what  is  wrong  than  of 
dying.'    May  we  all  be  able  to  say  the  same !  I.  S. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  PEACE  IX  ITS  ELEMENTS. 

Such  terms  as  cheerfulness,  mirth,  happiness,  peace,  joy,  and  gladness, 
convey  substantially  the  same  idea,  but  every  one  of  them  presents  that 
idea  from  its  own  point  of  view  and  in  its  special  colouring.  Mirth  and  joy, 
for  example,  are  terms  suggestive  more  of  acta  than  of  habits^  and  are  like 
the  tide  when  it  is  flowing  rapidly,  the  wavelets  coming  up  laughing  and 
dancing  to  high-water  mark ;  while  happiness  and  peace  speak  of  a  state 
of  mind  rather  than  of  individual  acts,  and  are  like  the  tide  when  it  has 
reached  its  highest  point,  and  remains  for  a  little  while  in  the  majesty  of 
repose. 

The  peace  promised  to  and  bestowed  upon  the  Christian,  is  obviously 
not  that  repose  of  spirit  which  springs  from  freedom  from  the  trials  of 
life,  from  exemption  from  bodily  pain  or  mental  distress.  The  earth  is 
not  the  home  of  the  Christian,  but  the  place  of  his  pilgrimage.  Poverty 
sometimes  lays  its  heavy  hand  upon  him,  disease  invades  his  dwellmg,  and 
death  removes  those  to  whom,  he  is  tenderly  attached.  Sometimes  he  is 
subjected  to  the  horrors  of  persecution ;  the  club  of  murderous  Cain  is 
raised  against  righteous  Abel ;  piety  is  found  in  exile  or  in  bonds ;  the 
son  of  Hagar  mocks  the  son  of  Sarah ;  the  disciple,  like  the  Master,  has 
not  where  to  lay  his  head ;  and  the  scaffold  smokes  with  the4)lood  of  the 
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saints.  He  sees  the  sin  and  misery  of  the  world  without,  and  he  feels 
those  of  the  world  within,  and  he  is  often  led  to  cry,  ^  Oh  that  mine  head 
were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  foantain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and 
night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people ! '  ^  0  wretched  man  that 
I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death? ' 

In  the  Christian's  peace  there  is  the  persuasion  of  sm's  forgiveness.  God 
and  man  were  once  at  peace  and  could  meet  as  friends,  but  man  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  and  refnsed  to  obey  the  righteous  law  under  which  he 
had  been  placed ;  thence  God,  instead  of  being  man's  father,  and  friend, 
and  protector,  became  the  judge  and  destroyer.  His  holiness  looked  on 
man  with  abhorrence,  as  stained  with  that  which  is  inherently,  nnchangeably, 
and  ineffably  vile ;  His  justice  condemned  him  as  a  proud,  presumptuous, 
and  ungrateful  rebel;  and  His  truth  called  for  the  infliction  of  the 
judgments  which  had  been  denounced  against  transgression.  And  as  it 
has  been  in  this  respect,  so  is  it  still.  The  statement  will  not  seem  over- 
charged to  him  who  remembers  what  he  said  and  who  has  said  it — ^the 
statement  ^that  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,'  and  that  'God  is 
angry  with  the  wicked  every  day.'  The  Jdngly  character  of  God  is  as 
sacred  as  the  parental^  and  though  we  may  not  see  Him  uniformly  and 
immediately  pouring  out  the  furiousoess  of  His  judicial  indignation, 
although  we  may  see  Him  bestowing  richly  the  bounties  of  his  providence, 
it  is  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  hide  the  solemn  truth, '  that  the  wicked  shall 
be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God.'  It  is  folly  to 
imagine  that  sin  and  ill-desert  are  not  still  what  they  have  been,  and  what 
from  their  very  nature  they  ever  must  be. 

While  the  King  of  the  universe  regards  man  as  condemned  by  the  law 
and  deserving  of  punishment,  the  Father  of  mercy  is  ready  to  forgive. 
But  He  forgives  on  His  own  terms ;  and  who  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
say  that  He  has  not  a  right  to  make  His  own  terms  1  Blessed  be  His 
name,  the  terms,  however  repugnant  to  the  hnman  heart,  are  so  simple 
that  they  may  be  proclaimed  successfully  to  the  little  child  and  the 
nntntored  savage.  If  there  are  things  about  the  plan  of  mercy  into  which 
through  a  happy  eternity  men  and  angels  will  desire  to  look,  and  in  looking 
will  find  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  ever-growing  powers,  the  glorious 
results  of  the  great  interposition  may  be  obtained  by  the  feeblest  and 
the  youngest.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  the  unbeliever  is  under  the  curse 
than  that  the  believer  is  at  peace  with  God.  '  There  is  no  condemnation 
to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.'  God  gives  pardon  in  all  its  fulness  to 
those  who  will  take  it  for  Christ's  sak&  The  moment  when  from  the  heart 
they  say,  ^  We  are  willing  to  take  it  on  these  terms,'  God  says  *  I,  even  I, 
am  He  who  blotteth  out  your  transgressions,  and  your  sins  and  your 
iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more.' 

And  as  in  every  case  where  the  saving  truth  is  believed,  there  is  pardon, 
because  the  God  of  truth  and  love  has  bound  Himself  by  His  own  precious 
promises,  so  just  in  proportion  as  the  faith  of  .any  one  is  simple,  and 
enlightOMdd,  and  earnest,  are  there  hope  and  peace.  That  hope  and  peace 
may  vary  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different 
times,  but  despair,  except  in  cases  of  insanity  or  bodily  disease,  is,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  as  truly  impossible  as  that  the  lines  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  should  be  of  unequal  lengths. 
God  declares  that  He  has  perfect  complacency  in  the  great  work  of  Chris^[^ 
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and  He  pardons  all  who  believe  Him  on  this  pomt  How  is  it  possible 
for  a  man  to  beliere  what  God  thns  tells  him,  without  bis  having  the 
satisfaction  and  peace  which  the  troth  is  fitted  to  afford?  The  rerj 
elements  of  a  man's  former  disqoietade  when  God  was  Uie  subject  of  his 
thoughts,  are  now  the  elements  of  his  confidence.  That  unswernug  truth 
which  haunted  him  with  the  thought  of  coming  rengeance,  now  appears 
committed  to  the  fulfihnent  of  all  the  promises,  which  are  jea  and  amen 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  sustains  him  by  the  thought  of  his  coming  salvation ; 
that  impending  justice  which  sets  a  seal  on  the  condemnation  of  the 
disobedient  and  unbelieving,  is  not  now  a  terror  but  a  security,  for  it  is 
a  righteous  thing  with  God  to  justify  them  that  believe ;  mercy  is  not 
seen  triumphing  over  the  other  perfections  of  the  divine  character,  but 
these  are  found  arranged  on  the  side  of  mercy.  God  isseen  to  be  faithful 
and  just  in  forgiving  sin,  and  the  guarantees  of  the  sinner's  punishment 
become  the  guarantees  of  the  believer's  everlasting  happiness. 

There  is  implied  in  this  peace  a  conscious  freedom  from  self-degradation 
and  contempt.  Man  has  wants,  and  faculties,  and  appetites,  allying  him 
with  the  lower  animals,  but  he  has  intellectual  and  moral  powers  which 
connect  him  with  the  angels.  There  was  at  first  no  discord ;  the  appetites 
of  the  animal  were  in  complete  and  continuous  subordination  to  the 
intellect,  and  guided  by  it  in  the  time,  and  mode,  and  object  of  thdr 
gratification.  And  the  intellect  and  will  were  subject  to  the  conscience, 
which  reigned  in  the  soul  as  the  representative  of  God.  Every  part 
of  the  machine  was  adjusted  to  the  other  parts,  and  tended  to  the 
production  of  a  definite  result. 

But  the  harmony  of  man's  nature  has  been  destroyed  by  sin.  Appetite 
and  passion  have  risen  in  rebellion  against  the  higher  powers,  and  reason 
and  conscience  have  been  dethroned.  But  they  cannot  be  obliterated 
from  the  soul,  and  at  times  they  gain  the  mastery  and  assert  their 
spiritual  prerogatives ;  but  they  are  often  overpowered,  and  the  man  smks 
into  the  brute.  Man  feels  his  degradation,  he  knows  the  bitterness  of 
self-contempt ;  and  in  his  better  moments,  he  feels  that  he  was  made 
for  nobler  duties  and  for  higher  joys. 

Now  the  faith  of  the  truth  brings  peace  from  this  restlessness  and  strife. 
Man  is  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind.  God  becomes  the  portion  of 
the  soul,  reason  and  conscience  take  their  right  place,  and  claim  the 
homage  to  which  they  are  entitled.  And  as  a  man  has  the  consdousnees 
of  health,  in  the  easy  and  natural  play  of  his  bodily  powers,  so  is  this 
peace ;  though  the  good  man  falls  he  rises  again,  the  victory  is  habitually 
on  the  side  of  the  great  King,  and  there  is  the  cheering  assurance  that 
the  rebels  shall  ultimately  be  subdued. 

And  there  is,  in  a  word,  implied  in  this  peace  the  working  of  derout 
and  kindly  affection.  The  flow  of  thought  and  feeling  is  in  the  right 
direction  and  in  the  right  channel,  the  Christian  loves  and  trusts  Qod ; 
envy,  and  hatred,  and  discontent,  which  in  their  yery  nature  are  peace 
destroyers,  are  chased  away,  and  he  is  freed  by  the  power  of  the  tmth 
from  the  slavish  and  malevolent  spirit.  Sin  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
universe  which  the  believer  hates,  and  in  hating  it  he  has  the  approral 
of  his  conscience  and  of  his  God.  N.  N.  N. 
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'§amt  €ixclt, 

THE  ROCKET. 

I  SUPPOSE  jou  have  all  heard  of  the  life-boat,  and  know  for  what  pur- 
pose it  is  uised.  Perhaps  some  of  joa  have  seen  one  either  oat  on  the 
stonnj  sea  trying  to  save  some  poor  shipwrecked  sailor,  or  in  the  shed 
where  it  lies  all  ready  for  nse  when  required.  I  wonder  if  any  of  yon 
know  or  have  seen  another  valoable  invention  for  saving  life  daring  storms 
or  wrecks — the  '  Rocket  Apparatus/  as  it  is  called.  I  lately  visited  a  town 
in  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  where  the  coast  is  very  rocky  and  dangerons, 
and  where,  in  consequence,  shipwrecks  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Here 
the  life-boat  and  rocket  are  often  both  employed  in  endeavours  to  save 
life.  The  rocket,  only  needing  a  match  to  be  applied  to  it  to  go  o£F,  is 
fitted  on  to  the  end  of  a  long  thin  pole,  and  is  kept,  along  with  the  neatly 
coiled  up  ropes  and  all  the  other  necessary  apparatus,  arranged  in  a  cart  all 
ready  to  be  run  down  to  the  shore  at  a  moment's  notice.  When  the 
lighthouse-keeper  sees  or  hears  from  his  tower  the  signals  of  a  ship  in 
distress,  he  immediately  runs  to  the  rocket  shed,  rouses  the  brigade  men 
by  a  bell  or  whistle,  and  pulls  out  the  cart  By  the  time  this  is  done,  the 
men  have  arrived,  and  after  putting  on  their  white  belts  and  armlets, 
with  '  R.B.'  fRocket  Brigade)  and  their  number  on  them,  they  are  ready 
for  action.  If  the  ship  they  are  going  to  try  and  help  is  far  off  along  the 
coast,  they  harness  a  horse  to  the  cart  in  order  to  get  as  quickly  as 
possible  near  the  place ;  but  if  the  vessel  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bay,  two  or  three  of  the  men  lay  hold  of  the  shafts,  and  speedily  reach  the 
station  from  which  they  intend  to  shoot  their  rocket.  When  ready,  they 
send  np  a  signal  to  let  the  poor  saUors  know  there  is  help  coming,  and 
then  the  ship  in  response  displays  its  lights,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so, 
telling  to  what  nation  it  belongs.  This  is  a  very  important  thing  to  do, 
as  in  case  some  of  the  captains  and  sailors  might  not  understand  how  to 
use  the  means  of  help,  some  clever  and  thoughtful  person  proposed  that 
each  rocket  should  be  provided  with  directions  for  use,  written  iu  every 
language.  These  directions  are  printed  in  large  white  letters  on  a  small 
board  which  is  attached  to  the  rope.  Now  all  is  ready.  The  rope  is 
uncoiled,  the  match  is  applied,  and  off  goes  the  rocket  whifzing  through 
the  air  in  the  direction  of  the  distressed  ship,  carrying  along  with  it  a 
thin  rope  attached  to  the  pole  bearing  the  instructions  for  use,  and  also  a 
thicker  rope.  Sometimes  the  rocket  misses  its  aim  and  falls  between  the 
vessel  and  the  shore,  or  perhaps  it  reaches  the  ship  and  is  swept  away  by 
the  waves  before  the  sailors  can  lay  hold  of  it.  When  this  happens,  the 
brigade  send  off  another  and  another,  until  at  last  success  rewards  their 
efforts.  Then,  having  received  a  signal  from  the  ship  that  the  rope  has 
reached  and  has  been  securely  fastened,  the  brigade  send  out  *  the  Cradle,* 
a  kind  of  bag  with  a  life-belt  at  the  mouth  of  it  and  two  small  roand 
holes  in  the  bottom.  This  cradle  is  slung  on  the  thick  rope  and  is  pulled 
by  smaller  ones  from  the  shore  to  the  ship,  where  a  sailor  gets  into  it, 
puts  his  legs  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom,  which  contractiag,  clasp 
him  quite  firmly,  and  he  is  drawn  safe  to  land.  Again  the  cradle  goes 
out,  and  again  it  returns  hideo,  and  so  on  till  ail  are  saved,  and  a  joyfal 
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and  thankful  crowd  stands  on  the  shore,  where  bat  a  little  while  before 
all  were  filled  with  anxiety  and  suspense. 

It  seemed  to  me,  dear  children,  as  I  looked  at  the  rocket,  that  we  were 
very  like  the  poor  shipwrecked  sailors.  We  should  all  hare  perished  ou 
account  of  our  sins  had  not  God  sent  his  beloved  Son  into  this  world  to 
save  us.  And  God  has  also  in  His  great  mercy  given  us  directions  as  to 
what  we  are  to  do  in  order  to  be  saved.  The  Bible,  which,  like  the 
instructions  attached  to  the  rocket,  is  printed  in  every  language  and  may 
be  read  by  every  nation,  tells  us  that  if  we  give  our  hearts  to  Jesus,  love 
and  trust  Him,  he  will  bring  us  safe  to  our  heavenly  home.  When  the 
rocket-keeper  showed  me  the  cradle,  he  said,  ^  This  holds  a  man  so  firmly 
that  it  will  bring  his  body  safe  to  land  whether  he  be  living  or  dead,'  and 
so  it  is  with  the  Lord  Jesus.  If  we  yield  ourselves  up  to  Him,  He  will 
preserve  our  souls  to  the  end;  and  though  temptations  assail  us,  and 
storms  rage  round  us,  we  shall  be  safe  in  the  everlasting  arms,  for  the 
Lord  shall  be  our  keeper. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  BOYS. 

You  boys  want  to  be  heroes  in  life's  battle-field,  don't  you  ?  You  get 
hold  of  a  book  of  chivalry,  and  put  it  down,  sighing,  ^  Ah !  I  wish  I  had 
lived  in  those  days  when  there  was  so  much  to  be  done,  instead  of  these 
dull,  prosy  times,  when  a  fellow  can't  make  himself  famous ! '  and  yon  get 
quite  out  of  heart,  because  there  seems  no  chance  for  you  to  prove 
your  mettle. 

Wait  a  bit.  You  think  Hercules  was  just  a  fine  chap,  slaying  the 
Nemean  lion ;  wouldn't  you  like  to  have  had  a  shot  at  it?  Here  is  some- 
thing grander.  Satan  is  ^  a  roaring  lion,  going  about  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour.'  Won't  you  enlist  under  the  banner  of  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation,  and  gain  the  victory  over  the  old  serpent,  the  devil  ?  Don't  you 
mean  to  fight  under  the  winning  colours  ?  He  meets  us  with  something 
better  than  *the  Queen's  shilling.'  He  provides  good  armour  for  the 
youngest  of  his  soldiers ;  you  will  find  it  described  in  Eph.  vL  14-17.  He 
sends  us  into  the  field  with  the  promise,  ^  I  will  not  fail  thee.'  He  will 
never  let  one  single  act  of  devotion  be  lost  in  the  crowd  or  remain  un- 
noticed, for  His  eye  seeth  every  precious  thing. 

Oh,  boys !  I  want  to  be  a  recruiting  sergeant  among  you.  Do  come 
at  once  to  Jesus ;  you  will  never  be  sorry  for  it.  He  is  worth  serving, 
worth  suffering  for,  worth  living  for,  worth  dying  for,  and  it  is  only  under 
His  banner  that  you  can  lead  a  truly  successful  life. — Selected. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  QUESTION. 

Cora  and  Jim  were  talking  earnestly  about  something :  no  one  could  tell 
just  what. 

'  Are  you  sure,  Cora  ? '  Jim  asked. 

'  Yes,  I  am  sure,'  said  Cora  decidedly. 

'  But  how  sure  are  you,  Cora  ? ' 

^  Why,  just  as  sure  as  that  I  am  alive,'  replied  Cora.  But  even  this 
did  not  satisfy  Jim. 

'  What  are  you  two  puzzled  over? '  asked  Cousin  Raj^.GoOglc 
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'  Cora  says  there  isn't  a  spot  anywhere  where  we  can  hide  from  God. 
Mind,  Cousin  Ray,  we  are  not  talking  abont  a  spot  in  this  world,  bnt 
anywhere/  Now,  it  seems  to  me  if  we  could  just  get  far  away,  off  from 
this  world,  you  know,  there  might  be  a  place  where  one  could  be  quite 
alone.' 

'  Alone  without  God,  Jim  ?  What  does  David  say  in  that  beautiful 
psalm  ? ' 

Jim  was  not  sure  that  he  could  say  the  psalm. 

*  Do  you  mean  the  one  where  David  speaks  of  going  up  to  heaven,  and 
flying  to  the  utteimost  parts  of  the  earth  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Yes,'  said  Cousin  Ray.  '  If  you  like,  I  will  repeat  two  or  three  verses, 
it  is  so  beautiful :  ^^  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  shall  Thy  hand  lead  me,  and  Thy 
right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me ; 
even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not 
from  Thee :  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day :  the  darkness  and  the  light 
are  both  alike  to  Thee."  It  is  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  Psalm, 
children.    I  advise  you  to  take  it  for  your  evening  chapter.' 

'  I  am  so  glad  it  is  that  way,'  said  Cora.  '  It  would  be  dreadful  to  be 
in  a  place  where  God  is  not ! ' 

'  Yes ;  but  when  one  has  done  wrong,  one  feels  like  running  away  to 
hide,'  said  Jim  thoughtfully. 

'  That  only  makes  the  wrong  worse,'  replied  Cousin  Ray.  *  Do  you 
not  know  a  better  way  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Jim ;  '  I  suppose  we  should  go  to  our  heavenly  Father  and 
confess  our  sins ;  He  will  forgive  us  for  Jesus'  sake.' 

*  But  even  if  we  do  not  think  of  God's  eye  when  we  sin,  we  are  quite 
sure  to  hear  a  voice  telling  of  our  wrong  deed.' 

'  A  voice  ? '  repeated  Cora. 

*  Yes,  the  voice  of  conscience ;  *and  conscience  seems  to  tell  other  folks 
too — at  least,  it  seems  to  us  as  though  many  people  knew  just  the  naughty 
thing  we  have  done.  In  old  times  there  lived  a  man  named  Bessus.  He 
was  very  rich,  and  timong  other  things  owned  a  large  number  of  birds. 
They  sang  in  every  comer  of  his  grounds ;  but  their  music  almost  set 
Bessus  crazy.  He  endured  it  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  killed  every 
bird.  '•  What  harm  had  your  birds  done  f "  asked  one.  "  Ah ! "  exclaimed 
Bessus,  ^  they  were  telling  me  all  the  time  that  I  had  killed  my  father.  I 
could  not  go  to  a  comer  of  the  grounds  that  I  did  not  hear  the  same 
story."  Tme  enough,  Bessus  had  killed  his  father!  His  conscience 
troubled  him  so  much,  and  he  was  so  full  of  terror  lest  some  one  should 
suspect  him,  that  he  imagined  the  birds  knew  his  secret,  and  were  telling 
it  to  the  world.  No,  dear  children,  we  cannot  escape  from  God  nor  from 
conscience.' 

Tins  is  a  blessed  thought  to  those  who  really  want  to  walk  in  the  way 
of  God's  commandments :  they  feel  glad  that  God  sees  down  into  the 
very  depths  of  their  hearts,  and  knows  just  how  much  they  wish  to  please 
Him,  and  how  sorry  they  are  when  they  do  wrong.  They  know,  too, 
that  He  is  ready  to  forgive,  and  to  help  them  to  begin  all  over  again.  Be 
jrlad,  then,  in  the  truth,  'Thou,  God,  seest  me.'— 2%e  Child'a  World. 
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CHALMERS,  COLERIDGE,  AND  SIR  WALTER  BCOTT. 

*We  spent  three  hours  with  the  great  Coleridge.  He  lives  with  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Oilman  on  the  same  footing  that  Cowper  did  with  the  Unwins. 
His  conversation,  which  flowed  in  a  mighty,  unremitting  stream,  is  most 
astonishing,  but,  I  must  confess,  to  me  still  unintelligible.  I  caught 
occasional  glimpses  of  what  he  would  be  at,  but  mainlj  he  was  very  far 
out  of  all  sight  and  all  sympathy.  Ton  know  that  Irving  sits  at  his  feet, 
and  -drinks  in  the  inspiration  of  every  syllable  that  falls  from  him.  There 
is  a  secret  and  to  me  as  yet  unintelligible  communion  of  spirit  betwixt 
them,  on  the  ground  of  a  certain  German  mysticism  and  transcendental 
lake  poetry,  which  I  am  not  yet  up  to.  Oordon  (that  was  the  truthful 
yet  gentle  Robert  Oordon,  then  the  most  popular  of  the  Edinburgh 
ministers,  a  man  of  mathematical  and  positive  head  like  Chalmers), — 
Oordon  says,  it  is  all  '^  unintelligible  nonsense ; "  and  I  am  sore  a  plain 
Fife  man  like  Uncle  Tammas  (old  Thomas  Ballardie,  who  tried  to  begin 
him  in  mathematics),  had  he  been  alive,  would  have  pronounced  it  the 
greatest  ^^he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life.' 

In  all  seasons,  bright  as  well  as  dark,  whether  rambling  or  strenuously 
at  work  [amid  opposition  or  flattery,  be  retained  the  same  unvarying 
composure  of  mind,  the  same  sincerity,  simplicity,  and  benevolence.  We 
have  a  very  careful  portraiture  of  him  sketched  at  this  time  by  the  ex- 
perienced and  picturesque  hand  of  Mrs.  Orant  of  Laggan, — a  portraiture 
which  might  equally  be  applied  to  any  period  of  his  mature  life,  so 
uniform  were  the  lineaments. 

'  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  about  Dr.  Chalmers.  I  must  tell  you  first, 
then,  that  of  all  men  he  is  the  most  modest,  and  speaks  with  undissembled 
gentleness  and  liberality  of  those  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  Every 
word  he  says  has  the  stamp  of  genius;  yet  the  calmness,  ease,  and 
simplicity  of  his  conversation  is  such  that  to  ordinary  minds  he  might 
appear  an  ordinary  man.  I  had  a  great  intellectual  feast  about  three 
weeks  since.  I  breakfasted  with  him  at  a  friend's  house,  and  enjoyed 
his  society  with  great  delight.  Conversation  wandered  into  various 
channels ;  but  he  was  always  powerful,  always  gentle,  and  always  seemed 
quite  unconscious  of  his  own  superiority.  I  had  not  been  an  hour  at 
home,  when  a  guest  arrived  who  had  become  a  stranger  to  me  for  some 
time  past  It  was  Walter  Scott,  who  sat  a  long  time  with  me,  and 
was,  as  he  always  is,  delightful.  His  good  nature,  good  humour,  and 
simplicity  are  truly  charming.  You  never  once  think  of  his  superiority, 
because  it  is  evident  he  does  not  think  of  it  himself.  He,  too,  confirmed 
the  maxim,  that  true  genius  is  ever  modest  and  careless.  After  his 
greatest  literary  triumphs  he  is  like  Hardicanute's  son  after  a  victory, 
when,  we  are  told, 

"WUh  eanleM  gettura,  mind  vnmoTed, 
On  rode  he  o'er  the  plain.'* 

Mary  and  I  could  not  help  observing  certain  similarities  between  these 
two  extraordinary  persons  (Chalmers  and  Scott):  the  same  quiet,  unob- 
trusive humour,  the  same  flow  of  rich,  original  conversation, — easily 
careless  and  visibly  unpremeditated, — the  same  indulgence  for  others,  and 
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readiness  to  giye  attention  and  interest  to  any  subject  started  by  others. 
There  was  a  more  chastened  dignity  and  occasional  elevation  in  the 
divine  than  in  the  poet,  bnt  many  resembling  features  in  their  modes  of 
thinking  and  manner  of  expression/ — Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 


Messianic  Prophecies  :  Lectures  by  F.  Delitzsch,  Professor  of  Theology, 
Leipzig.     Translated  from  the  Manuscript  by  S.  L  Gubtiss. 

Edinbnrgh:  T.  A  T.  CUrk.    1880. 

Tms  volume  is  a  translation  from  notes  of  Professor  Dehtzsch^s  Class  Lectures 
on  Messianic.  Prophecy,  delivered  during  the  winter  of  1879-80,  and  is  intended 
for  use  as  a  handbook  for  students  of  the  subject  with  which  it  is  occupied. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  for  this  purpose  the  work  is  excellently  adapted, 
while  it  may  be  read  with  interest  and  instruction  by  persons  somewhat  advanced 
in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  parcelled  out  into  paragraphs,  each 
of  which  contains  a  brief  and  pregnant  statement  of  the  author's  views  on  the 
special  topic  assigned  to  it,  and  for  the  most  part  the  paragraphs  are  accom- 
panied with  notes  presenting  illustrative  references  or  quotations  and  remarks 
on  particular  points.  In  this  way,  Professor  Delitzscn  first  disposes  of  the 
numerous  general  questions  pertaining  to  the  subject,  and  then  goes  over  the 
whole  history  of  Jewish  prophecy,  discussing  with  some  fulness  its  more  out- 
standing and  remarkable  utterances,  from  Genesis  to  the  Maccabssan  age.  The 
depth  of  thought  and  wealth  of  learning  for  which  the  author  is  distinguished, 
are  of  course  everywhere  conspicuous.  That  occasional  obscurity  of  style  which 
is  another  known  eharacteristic  of  his  writings  ia  also  not  absent,  and  sometimes, 
as  on  page  27,  it  rises  to  such  a  degree  that  the  translator  finds  it  necessary 
to  come  to  the  reader's  assistance. 

Those  acquainted  with  Professor  Delitzsch'b  more  elaborate  works  will  be 
able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  standpoint  and  general  tenor  of  the  discussions  in 
this  volume.  He  stands  in  contrast  with  writers  like  Kuenen  and  Dubm,  as  a 
believer  in  the  supernatural  and  truly  miraculous  element  in  prophecy,  while 
in  point  of  orthodoxy  he  stands  higher  than  Riehm,  whose  work  on  the  same 
subject  was  recently  introduced  to  English  readers,  and  some  defects  in  whose 
doctrine  are  here  pointed  out.  We  differ,  at  the  same  time,  from  some  of  the 
author's  critical  views,  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  deutero-Isaiah,  and  advocates 
a  late  date  for  Job  and  Daniel  Nevertheless  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  have  the 
whole  wide  field  of  Messianic  prophecy  mapped  out  by  one  who  has  so  long  and 
csrefoUy  surveyed  it,  and  who  is  so  competent,  both  from  the  general  soundness 
of  his  views  and  from  the  extent  of  bis  acquirements,  to  act  as  teacher  and  guide. 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  a  truly  satisfactory  work  on  Messianic  prophecy 
has  jet  to  be  written.  We  do  not  indeed  see  that  in  the  present  unsettled 
oonmtion  of  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  such  a  work  could  be 
written.  Only  when  all  questions  touching  the  dates  of  these  writings  are  at 
rest  can  the  problems  connected  with  the  character  and  laws  of  prophecy  be 
advantagemisly  and  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 

A  HisroKT  OF  CHBisnAN  DocTBiNES.  By  the  late  Dr.  K.  R.  Haoenbach. 
Tranalated  from  the  Fifth  and  last  German  Edition,  with  additions  from  other 
sonrccs.    Vol.  II. 

Edinburgh:  T.  <b  T.  Clwk.    1880. 

We  have  pleasure  in  introdocing  to  our  readers  the  second  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  Hagenbach,  which  is  being  issued  by  the  Messes.  Clark.    This 
Tolnme  carries  the  history  from  the  second  period  of  the  author's  division,    . 
thiongh  the  third,  and  on  to  the  introductory  portion  of  the  fourth.    WithJlc 
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another  volume,  the  work  in  this  new  and  greatly  improved  form  will  be 
completed. 

The  merits  of  the  work  are  uniTersally  recognised,  and  the  more  we  have 
occasion  to  consult  it,  the  more  we  are  filled  with  admiration  of  the  fulness,  the 
fairness,  the  accuracy,  and  the  pertinency  of  the  author^s  representations  and 
quotations.  The  special  interest  of  the  volume  before  us  centres  in  the  acconnt 
given  of  the  third  period,  the  age  of  Scholasticism,  or  of  systematic  theology 
par  eminence.  During  this  period,  the  so-called  Ark  ages,  the  intellects  of  a 
large  number  of  singularly  able  and  acute  men,  chiefly  monks,  and  enjoying 
ample  leisure,  were  bent  upon  the  study  of  theology,  with  a  continuousness  and 
intensity  that  have  never  been  equalled,  with  the  view  of  presenting  the  whole 
contents  of  divine  revelation,  arranged,  defended,  reasoned  out,  and  explained 
in  complete  scientific  form ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  nothing  either  of 
truth  or  error  within  this  wide  field  of  thought  has  been  advanced  in  modern 
times  which  may  not,  in  germ  at  least,  be  found  somewhere  among  the 
speculations  of  these  profound  thinkers.  It  is  no  small  boon  in  theee  days  of 
hurry  and  pressure,  when  the  reading  of  one,  and  much  more  of  many  folios, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  is  an  impossibility,  to  be  furnished  with  so  large  and 
trustworthy  an  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  great  systematists  of  the 
Schools  as  that  here  given. 

The  careful  study  of  Hagenbach,  especially  in  this  new  and  enlarged  edition, 
will  prove  wholesome  discipline  for  both  head  and  heart.  It  will  make  the 
capable  student  highly  accomplished  as  a  theologian,  and  it  will  tend  also  to 
the  establishment  of  his  faith  as  a  man,  confirming  his  confidence  in  the 
enduring  validity  of  those  fundamental  saving  truths  around  which  the  holiest 
and  ablest  of  God's  servants  have  in  all  ages  rallied,  and  which  have  come 
to  us  through  the  fires  of  long  conflict  and  controversy,  sealed  and  stamped 
as  the  Church's  xr^^»  it  utL 

Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.    By  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D. 

Edinburgh:  HacDiren  &  Wallace.    1880. 

Israel's  Ikon  Age.    By  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.    Fourth  Edition. 

London:  Hodder  Jfc Stonghton.    1880. 

To  write  worthily  of  the  men  of  a  former  time,  one  needs  the  power  of 
putting  himself  in  their  circumstances  and  realizing  the  manner  of  life 
they  lived.  There  is  need  of  something  of  the  poet's  power  of  seeing  with 
the  eyes  of  others.  This  power  Dr.  Dods  possesses  in  a  very  marked  d^ree. 
Hence  these  men  of  the  old  time  are  not  lay  figures  or  names  only  whereon 
to  hang  a  string  of  moral  and  religious  reflections.  They  live  and  move  before 
you,  and  possess  each  a  proper  personality  and  individual  life.  At  the  same 
time,  reflections  appropriately  rising  out  of  the  subject  frequently  occur,  that 
show  deep  and  wide  experience  of  me  and  much  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

This  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  IsraeVs  Iron  Age,  which  has  reached  a 
fourth  edition,  is  sure  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  those  readers  who  prefer  quiet, 
fresh  thought  simply  and  tersely  expre^ed,  to  empty  commonplaces  set  forth 
with  all  the  pomp  of  a  florid  but  hoUow  rhetoric. 

The  Incarnation  of  God,  and  Other  Sermons.    By  Rev.  Henrt  Batchelor. 

London:  Hodder  Jfc Stonghton.    1880. 

We  remember  occasionally  reading  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago  a  publi- 
cation called  The  HonUUst.  It  consisted  of  sermons  and  sketches  of  sermons, 
and  was  specially  addressed  to  clerical  readers.  It  had  its  admirers,  but  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  spoke  rather  contemptuously  of  it.  Both  parties 
had  something  to  say  for  themselves.  The  admirers  could  speak  of  a  certain 
freshness  and  vigour  by  which  it  was  generally  characterized,  while  the  con- 
temners could  point  to  a  pretentiousness  of  style  and  an  affectation  of  novelty 
with  which  very  commonplace  truths  were  advanced,  .^.^g^  bvGoOQlc 
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The  first  of  the  sermons  in  the  volume  before  us  (*The  Incarnation  *)  strongly 
reminded  us  of  the  publication  referred  to.  It  was  preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
Glasgow  University,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Batchelor  thought  that  something 
extraordinary  was  expected  of  him.  Sermons  composed  under  such  a  feeling 
tje  not  generally  the  best.  It  is  a  common  experience  that  what  we  call 
action  sermons  are  failures.  There  may  be  much  in  them  that  is  very  good, 
but  there  is  a  feeling  of  constraint  and  sense  of  effort  that  deprives  the  preacher 
of  his  true  power. 

Passing  on  to  the  last  sermon,  on  *  Behold  the  Man,*  we  find  quite  another 
l^ind  of  thing.  It  is  simple,  strong,  and  direct.  There  is  no  affectation  of 
Baying  fine  things  or  attempt  at  fine  writing,  but  everywhere  there  is  the 
mark  of  a  vigorous  and  independent  mind,  forgetful  of  self,  and  intent  only  on 
doinff  justice  to  the  subject 

Had  space  permitted,  we  would  have  liked  to  have  verified  these  remarks 
by  quotations,  but  we  must  forbear.  We  have,  however,  notwithstanding 
what  we  have  said  as  to  sermon  first,  no  hesitation  in  cordially  commending  the 
volume.  The  discourses  it  contains  are  of  quite  a  superior  order,  and  the 
iotelligent  reader  will  find  them  at  once  stimulating  and  suggestive. 

Kennedt  in  Indll    By  David  Kennedy,  a  Member  of  the  Kennedy  Family. 

Edinbnfgh :  The  PttUUhing  Company.  1881. 
In  this  little  volume  a  great  deal  of  very  interesting  information  is  given  con- 
ceniing  the  wonderful  country  of  which  it  treats.  We  have  here  Mr.  Kennedy 
in  his  usual  flow  of  excellent  spirits,  which  makes  him  an  enjoyable  companion ; 
but  whilst  there  is  all  the  sparkle  of  former  volumes,  there  is  more  of  weight. 
Time  and  travel  are  giving  solidity  without  dulness.  We  cordially  commend 
the  little  volume,  and  assure  our  readers  that  while  they  will  find  much  to 
minister  to  their  enjoyment,  they  will  also  find  much  valuable  instruction. 

Henrt  Marttn.    By  Rev.  Charles  D.  Bell. 

London:  Hodder dfc Stcngbton.    1880. 
In  a  former  number  we  noticed  at  some  length  William  Wilherforce^  deservedly 
occupying  a  chief  place  among  ^  Men  Worth  Remembering.* 

The  name  of  Henry  Martyn  is  one  which  is  reverently  and  fondly  cherished, 
not  only  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Christendom.  Sir  James  Stephens  calls  him  ^  the  only  hero  which  the  Church 
of  England  has  produced  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.'  Tins  may  be  exaggerated 
praise ;  but  whilst  there  was  much  that  was  sensitive  and  shrinking  in  the 
nature  of  Henry  Martyn,  there  was  much  also  that  was  truly  heroic,  and 
perhaps  his  heroism  was  all  the  greater,  that  he  had  to  overcome  emotions 
unknown  to  men  of  sterner  mould.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  form  one  of  *  the 
men  worth  remembering.*  Indeed,  he  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten ;  but 
this  volume  will  make  his  life  known  to  those  who  may  not  have  time  for  the 
peroral  of  the  larger.  Dr.  Bell  writes  in  entire  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and 
rightly  cherishes  the  memory  of  the  gifted  scholar  and  self-sacrificing  mi^- 
fiionary.  The  book,  however,  would  have  been  improved  had  it  been  written 
in  a  more  terse  and  condensed  style,  'i'he  author  seems  occasionally  to  forget 
that  the  function  of  the  biographer  and  that  of  the  preacher  is  quite  distinct. 

Daily  Praters  for  the  Household  for  a  Month.    By  Rev.  J.  Oswald 
Dykes,  M.A.,  Ef.D. 

London*  JamM  Niabet  &  Co.    1881. 
At  one  time  there  was  in  certain  circles  in  Scotland  a  strong  prejudice  against 
'read  sermons.'    The  prejudice  against   *read  prayers*  was  still  stronger. 
Both  of  these  prejudices  are  disappearing.      The  reading  of  sermons  is  the 
nde,  and  the  reading  of  prayers  even  in  the  pulpit  is  not  unknown. 
Then  prayers  by  Dr.  Dykes  are  for  the  use  of  families.    Many  he^da  of 
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families  have  traly  devout  feeling,  but  have  not  the  power  of  appropriate  utter- 
ance. To  such  these  prayers  will  be  acceptable  and  helpful.  They  are 
prayers^  not  lectures^  as  some  compositionB  called  prayers  are.  They  are  simple 
in  expression  and  devout  in  spirit,  and  embrace  a  range  of  subjects  that  will  fit 
them  for  the  various  circumstances  of  domestic  life. 

Consecrated  Women.    By  Claudia. 

London:  Hodder ft Stoughton.  1881. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  poor  out  of  their  poverty  and  accord- 
ing to  their  abilitv  largely  help  each  other.  There  are  many  ladies  in  oar 
country  in  these  days  who  are  rich  and  increased  in  goods,  and  who  never- 
theless feel  life  to  be  dull  and  uninterestiDf;.  They  are  the  victims  of  ennui, 
or,  plunging  into  the  gaieties  and  vanities  of  life,  remain  still  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied. To  such  the  volume  before  us  may  come  as  a  welcome  messenger. 
It  will  show  them  that  life  in  every  sphere  and  in  all  its  relations  may  be 
made  interesting  by  being  filled  with  works  of  love.  It  is  written  in  a  clear 
and  vigorous  manner,  and  tells  the  story  of  women  who  had  consecrated 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  and  the  work  of  doing  good,  in  a  way 
that  not  only  secures  attention,  but  excites  the  sympathies  of  the  reader. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  sources  from  which  the  information  furnished  has 
been  taken,  so  that  those  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  more  fully  with  the 
lives  recorded  may  easily  do  so.  The  volume,  which  is  very  tastefully  got  up, 
has  our  warmest  oommendatioc  Its  wide  circulation  can  be  productive  only 
of  good. 

Illustrious  Abstainers.  By  Frederick  Sherlock,  Author  of  '  Temperaace 
and  English  Literature,*  etc  Third  Thousand. 
London :  Hoddor  A  Stoughton.  18S0. 
This  volume  contains  brief  biographies  of  distinguished  men  who  were  or  are 
abstainers.  Amongst  these  we  find  men  of  almost  every  profession  represented  ; 
and  whikt  it  is  chiefly  in  its  temperance  aspect  that  their  character  is  presented, 
the  general  facts  of  their  lives  are  also  adverted  to.  It  is  fitted  to  encourage 
abstainers  in  their  course  to  find  themselves  in  such  a  goodly  company.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  lives  which  are  sketched : --Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
K.C.B.,  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  President  Hayes,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  F.R.C.S., 
Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  etc.  etc 

Moses  and  Christ  :  Being  the  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  or, 
The  Gospel  and  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  Types.    By  William  Glass. 

Edinburgh  and  GUigow:  John  Menziet  A  Co.    Dnnfermlino:  A.  Romanes,  New 
Row,  and  Cron.    ISSO. 

This  volume  is  published  because  its  author  ^  is  persuaded  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  say  that  is  important  and  may  be  useful.  He  believes  that  the  rela- 
tion which  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  economies  bear  to  each  other  is  very 
imperfectly  understood  by  some  Christians,  and  still  more  so  by  the  generai 
public;  and  *he  thinks  the  scheme  of  interpretation  which  he  has  fulopted 
throws  additional  light  on  the  great  scheme  of  mercy  itself,  and  removes  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  its  historical  manifestations.*  To  a  large  extent  we 
concur  in  the  author*s  estimate  of  his  work.  In  the  moderate  compass  of  851 
pages,  the  volume  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting  and  well  fitted  to  be 
useful  With  a  store  of  accurate  information  about  the  Bible  as  a  book,  with  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  sacred  writings  themselves,  with  a  dear  apprehension 
of  the  gospel  scheme  as  foreshadowed  in  the  types,  the  ceremonies,  the 
history  and  the  incidents  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  a  reverent  spirit  in  the 
treatment  of  things  sacred,  which  ub  essential  to  a  due  appreciation  of  their 
import,  our  author  presents  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  patriarchal  age  to  the 
return  from  the  eaptivitv,  showing,  in  a  most  instructive  and  edifying  style,  the 
relation  of  each  to  the  dispensation  of  grace.     The  author  modestly  expresses 
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anxiefy  regardinisf  sach  of  his  views  as  are  novel ;  and  *  trusts  he  has  said 
nolhing  at  variance  with  evangelical  orthodoxy/  Such  fears  are  groundless. 
The  *  serious  reader '  will  find  much  in  the'  book  that  is  good  and  true,  and 
savoury;  and  we  cordially  welcome  such  a  volume  from  a  layman.  It  is  a 
satisfactory  *  result  of  occasional  musings  on  the  books  of  Moses  during  a  soQie- 
what  long  life ;  *  and  we  trust  the  author  will  have  his  reward  in  finding  his 
work  duly  appreciated. 

The  Laws  relating  to  Religiods  Liberty  and  Public  Worship.  By  John 
Jenkins,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  County  Courts,  and  delegated  Judge  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, Author  of  '  Education :  its  Nature,  Import,  and  Necessity.' 

London  :  Hodder  A  Stooffhtoa,  27  Paternoftar  Row.  1880. 
I'His  volume  contains  an  essay,  writteta,  its  author  tells  us,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  principles  established  by  the  English  Reformation  and 
Hevolution  were  making  steady  and  even  rapid  progress  under  the  beneficent 
rule  of  a  Liberal  administration.  It  was  lying  on  the  shelf  till  ^  at  a  later 
period  the  political  and  religious  atmospheres  have  been  much  darkened  bv  the 
ascendency  of  High  Church  and  Tory  principles  and  parties,  not  only  in  England, 
hot  in  Germany  and  Austro-Hungaiy,  which  has  produced  a  considerable  re- 
action and  retrogression  tliroughout  Europe.'  And  so  the  writer  *  thought  it 
his  duty  to  restore  a  shelved  manuscript,  and  contribute  his  small  assistance  and 
dim  light  to  check  this  reaction  and  dispel  this  gloom,  by  reproducing  to  the 
rising  generation  an  imperfect  picture  of  those  momentous  times  and  gigantio 
straggles,  through  which,  at  so  great  a  cost  of  suffering  and  blood,  their  fore- 
fathers achieved  the  precious  conquest  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.*  We  heartily 
rejoice  in  the  publication  of  such  an  essay  at  a  time  when  the  principles  of 
dvil  and  religious  liberty  need  to  be  re-asserted.  The  author  narrates  in 
clear  and  terse  language  Uie  progress  of  freedom  in  England  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  day ;  ana  in  the  second  part  of  the  volume  gives  either  in 
full  or  in  a  condensed  form  the  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing  on  the  subject.  For 
those  who  wish  to  understand  the  aspects  of  this  great  question  rolating  to 
England,  this  well-written  and  well-pnnted  little  volume  will  be  an  admirable 
handbook. 

Modern  Scottish  Pdlpit.    Sermons  by  Ministers  of  various 
Denominations.     Vol.  II. 
Ediolrargh:  Jamea  Qmnmell.    1880. 
Volume  second  is  in  appearance  and  substance  very  like  unto  volume  first 
of  this  series  of  discourses.     It  has  sermons  by  representative  men  in  the  various 
evangelical  denominations  who  preach  Christ  crucified  in  a  clear,  forcible,  and 
earnest  manner.    The  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  will  be  acceptable  to  lovers  of 
gospel  truth,  and  will  be  specially  a  prized  companion  by  tnoee  who  by  the 
restraints  of  Providence  are  constrained  on  the  Day  of  Rest '  to  tarry  at  home.' 

The  Dominion  and  Glort  of  the  Redeemer  the  Support  and  Confidence  of 
THE  Church,  and  the  Joy  of  the  Saints.    By  Thomas  Houston,  D.D. 

EdSnbnrgh :  James  OsmmeU,  15  George  IV.  Bridge.  1880. 
A  VOLUME  of  sermons  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Houston  is  certun  to  be 
much  appreciated.  In  a  long  ministry  of  more  than  fifty-two  years,  not  a  few 
sermons  must  have  been  preached  which  were  the  means  of  great  spiritual 
benefit ;  and  in  selecting  those  twenty-three  discourses,  a  preference  has  been 
given  to  those  which  hf^  been  specially  appreciated  by  the  congregation.  The 
popular  estimate  of  a  sermon  does- not  always  accord  with  that  of  the  preticher, 
and  so  it  seems  to  have  been  in  this  instance;  and  Dr.  Houston  has  acted 
rightly  ID  selecting  those  which  have  been  of  spiritual  benefit  to  the  hearers. 
The  subjects  are  of  permanent  interest,  including  such  as  *  The  Swellings  of 
Jordan,    *The  Pleasure  of  the  Lord  prospering  in  the  Redeemer's  Hands,*3l^ 
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*  The  New  Song,' '  The  Fruits  of  the  Effuaion  of  the  Spirit/  '  Confidence  and 
Safety  in  the  Valley  of  Death-shade/  '  The  Second  Coming  of  the  Ascended 
Saviour,  *  The  Tree  of  Life,'  and  there  is  one  beautiful  discourse  near  the  cloae 
of  the  volume  on  ^  Light  at  Eventide.*  The  discourses  are  excellent  ezpoai- 
tions  of  gospel  truth.  They  are  beautifully  clear  in  arrangement  and  style ; 
they  are  sound  and  convincing  as  statements  of  important  trath ;  they  indicate, 
as  mi^ht  be  expected  in  the  venerable  author,  a  mind  imbued  with  the  spirit 
and  tiie  letter  of  the  gospel ;  and  they  are  admirably  fitted  to  enlighten,  to 
edify,  and  to  stimulate  the  Christian  pilgrim.  It  is  certain  to  be  a  fountain  of 
spiritual  blessing  to  a  large  circle  of  readers.  Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  an 
excellent  photograph  of  £e  author,  and  the  book  is  got  up  altogether  in  a 
creditable  style. 

The  Doctrines  of  Predestination,  Reprobation,  and  Election.    By  Robert 
Wallace,  Pastor  of  Cathcart  Road  £.U.  Church,  Glasgow. 

London:  H«niIton,  Adiims,  A  Co.    Glasgow :  Thomu  D.  Morris.    1880. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  designed  to  advocate  the  opinions  of  the 
Evangelical  Union.  Besides  a  historic^  introduction,  the  volume  oonsiBts  of 
three  parts,  treating  of  predestination,  reprobation,  and  election.  To  thoae 
who  are  already  convinccni,  the  book  may  be  acceptable  as  a  popular  exhibition 
of  their  views ;  but  it  is  not  formidable  as  an  attack  on  what  is  called  Calvinism. 
It  is  temperately  written,  however,  and  a  laudable  effort,  not  always  successful, 
is  made  to  fairly  state  and  grapple  with  the  views  of  opponents. 

The  Tabernacle  op  Israel,  and  its  Priests  and  Sacrihces.    By  Wiluak 
Brown.    Fifth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

Edinburgh:  Oliphant,  Anderson,  A  Fenier. 

The  present  is  a  fifth  and  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Brown's  well-known  work  on 
the  Tabernacle.  It  does  not  now  need  any  word  of  commendation ;  it  needs 
only  that  the  fact  of  the  issue  of  such  an  edition  should  be  notified.  It  has 
found  favour  with  and  been  largely  useful  to  Christian  workers  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  we  have  only  to  wish  it  the  ever-widening  circulation  which  it 
so  well  merits. 

The  Maoazine  for  the  Children  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England. 

Volume  for  1880. 
Mant  of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  this  admirable  little  periodical 
in  its  monthly  form,  and  recognise  in  it  the  intelligent  care  of  an  editor  whose 
heart  is  thoroughly  in  his  work.  In  its  collected  form  as  an  annnal  volume,  it 
is  very  attractive  indeed,  and  deserves  a  place  of  favour  in  our  children's 
libraries. 

The  New  Enctclop^sdia  of  Illustrative  Anecdote.    No.  1. 

London:  Elliot  Stock. 

The  utility  of  anecdotes  as  illustrative  of  gospel  truth  as  set  forth  from  the 
pulpit  is  now  unquestioned.  Of  course  much  depends  on  the  skill  of  the 
preacher  in  their  use,  but  this  remark  appHes  to  every  part  of  a  discourse  as 
well  as  the  anecdotal. 

The  publication  before  us  promises  well  in  its  beginning,  and  is  replete 
with  material  which  will  be  serviceable  to  the  preacher  who  knows  how  to 
use  it 

Talking  to  the  Children.    By  Alexander  Macleod,  D.D.    Eighth  Edition. 

London:  Hodder  Jt Stonghton.    1880. 
The  fact  that  the  first  series  of  Talking  to  the  Children  has  reached  an  eighth 
edition,  proves  that  its  merits  have  been  widely  appreciated.    It  is,  inde^  a 
book  deserving  of  the  largest  circulation.    There  is  such  a  wealth  of  love  and 
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Bkill  in  narration  displayed  in  all  the  discooTBes  as  to  make  them  very 
fascinating.  We  have  nsed  them  on  Sabbath  eveniogs  as  family  readings, 
and  can  testify  that  with  an  appropriate  selection  of  hymns,  they  make  the 
hours  pleasant  not  only  to  children,  but  to  those  of  larger  growth. 

The  Christian  Church.    A  Monthly  Journal  in  Defence  of  Christian  Truth. 

London:  Hodder & Stonghton.  l^iSl. 
*  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  eud.^  So  also  may  it  be  said  in  these 
days  of  starting  periodicals.  The  one  before  us  is  commenced  in  the  interest 
of  Christian  truth  as  opposed  to  scientific  and  philosophic  error.  It  treats 
in  a  brief  and  popular  form  such  subjects  as  are  more  elaborately  handled  in 
l^he  Foreign  and  Evangelical  Review ;  and  as  errors  of  the  kind  combated  pre- 
vail among  the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned,  its  circulation  cannot  faU  to 
he  of  service. 

A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  By  D.  D.  Wheddon,  D.D. 
Titus  to  Revelation. 
London :  Hodder  tt  Stoughton.  1880. 
This  fifth  volume  of  Dr.  Wheddon*s  Commentary  extends  from  Titus  to 
Revelation,  and  thus  brings  the  work  to  a  close.  We  have  had  occasion  to 
commend  it  as  being  at  once  a  sensible  and  scholarlv  production.  Its  intro- 
dactions  to  the  parts  of  Scripture  expounded  are  fall  of  well-digested  infor- 
mation, whilst  the  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  though  brief,  are  pregnant  and 
suggestive. 

The  Homiletic  Quarterly,  No.  17.    January. 

Liondon  :  C.  Keg^n  Panl  it  Co. 

This  Quarterly  continues  vigorously  to  pursue  its  plan  of  providing  preachers 
with  materiids  that  may  be  found  useful  as  helps  to  pulpit  work.  This  number 
contains  papers  by  several  ministers  belonging  to  our  denomination.  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomson,  Rev.  Dr.  Wardrop,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Orr  have  contributed  dis- 
courses characterized  by  the  special  excellences  of  their  writers;  whilst  Dr. 
Grosart  has  a  further  instalment  of  his  erudite  papers  on  John  the  Baptist 
The  subject  of  '  A  Clerical  Symposium'  is  the  *  Lord's  Supper,'  in  which  such 
well-known  and  able  writers  as  Dr.  Luthardt,  Dr.  E.  D.  Fressens^,  Dr.  litUe- 
dale,  and  Page  Hopps  take  part. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

The  name  of  Thomas  Garlyle  has  been  a  household  word  for  nearly  half 
a  centary.  Men  in  middle  life,  bat  on  its  younger  side,  seemed  to  have 
grown  familiar  with  him  as  one  who  had  lived  in  bygone  generations, 
and  who  was  associated  with  all  their  intellectnal  memories,  whilst  those 
on  the  older  side  of  middle  life  can  remember  the  awakening  which  the 
reading  of  his  books  was  to  them — how  it  seemed  to  introduce  them  into 
a  new  world,  and  made  them  feel  as  if  they  bad  entered  on  a  new  kind  of 
existence.  His  death,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-six,  did  not  come 
as  a  surprise ;  but  his  long  life  amongst  us  had  made  as  so  accustomed  to 
think  of  bim  as  being  with  us,  that  his  removal  does  caase  a  strange 
sensation,  and  makes  us  feel  as  if  a  great  void  had  been  made  amid  our 
wonted  mental  scenes. 

Thomas  Garlyle  was,  iu  his  essential  nature  and  best  characteristics, 
intensely  a  Scotchman.    His  father  was  a  member  of  the  S^session   , 
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Chnrch  of  Ecclefechan ;  and  bow  powerfullj  early  inflaences  had  laid 
hold  OD  him  is  seen  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  close  of  his  days,  bis  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  home  of  his  yonth,  and  his  desire  was  that  his  dnst  might 
mingle  with  that  of  his  own  people. 

The  characteristic  and  most  interesting  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
the  late  Dr.  MTarlane  on  receipt  of  his  life  of  Dr.  Lawson,  not  only 
shows  bis  keen  appreciation  of  the  noble  qualities  of  that  ^Christian 
Socrates,'  but  also  of  the  men  amongst  whom  he  formed  one  of  the  most 
coDspicnous  figures. 

It  is  only  on  the  ground  that  ^ great  books  are  great  battles*  that 
Carlyle  can  be  called  a  man  of  action.  He  was  a  student  and  a  writer, 
and  the  incidents  in  his  life  are  the  publication  of  his  volumes.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  trace  how  it  came  that,  from  having  difficulty  in  getting 
editors  and  publishers  to  accept  his  works,  he  rose  to  be  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  world  of  literature.  It  is  curious  in  these  days  to  read  the 
remarks  of  Jeffrey  in  a  letter  to  Macvey  Napier,  who  had  succeeded  him 
as  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  anent  one  of  Carlyle's  early  articles 
in  that  once  powerful  journal.  After  putting  in  order  and  giving  high 
praise  to  writings  now  forgotten,  he  administers  a  modicum  of  commenda- 
tion to  Carlyle's  paper,  and  allows  that  the  writer  is  a  clever  man ;  but 
neither  the  paper  nor  the  man  is  much  to  his  taste.  It  reminds  one  of 
his  famous  expression  concerning  Wordsworth — 'This  will  never  do.' 
He  did  not  exactly  say  that  Carlyle  would  never  do,  but  be  evidently  did 
not  think  he  would  do  much.  And  now  the  whole  civilized  world  mourns 
and  misses  Carlyle,  and  confesses  that  one  of  its  greatest  lights  has  been 
quenched. 

It  is  often  asked,  What  were  Carlyle's  religious  opinions,  and  did  he 
believe  in  the  line  of  bis  early  and  ancestral  faith  ?  Now  it  would  be 
wrong  to  claim  for  Carlyle  identity  of  faith  in  all  respects  with  Evangelical 
Churchmen,  but  be  held  much  in  common  with  them ;  and  in  these  days, 
when  many  evil  spirits  are  abroad,  and  a  low  and  grovelling  materialism 
and  subtle  atheism  are  eating  away  the  better  life  of  multitudes,  it  is  well 
to  remember  the  lofty  tone  of  Carlyle's  writings  and  their  profoundly 
religions  spirit.  His  faith  in  the  existence  of  God  and  a  future  h'fe  is 
stated  with  bis  utmost  emphasis,  and  arising  out  of  this,  his  belief  that 
the  discharge  of  duty  and  not  the  obtaining  of  happiness  is  what  man  is 
chiefly  and  above  all  things  to  aim  at.  And  certainly  never  preacher  so 
earnestly  enforced  the  lesson  addressed  to  us  in  Holy  Writ, '  What  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  with  all  thy  might.'  We  feel,  in  perusing  his 
pages,  that  we  are  under  the  influence  of  a  mighty  moral  and  religions 
power,  and  we  are  lifted  into  an  atmosphere  to  breathe  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  morally  and  spiritually  invigorating.  If  we  could  have 
wished  some  things  different  in  what  he  has  set  forth,  and  also  that  he  had 
advanced  further  on  the  religious  lines  in  which  he  doubtless  moved,  let 
us  still  be  thankful  for  the  great  work  that  he  has  done.  His  life  was 
pure  and  simple,  and  the  man  himself,  notwithstanding  all  his  fierce 
denunciations,  was  intensely  kindly.  How  many  loving  and  judicious  words 
he  spoke,  often  in  lengthened  letters  to  youthful  strugglers  in  life's  hard 
battle !  how  many  he  has  helped  on  their  way !  And  now  that  he  is  gone, 
multitudes  of  pilgrims  will  gratefully  visit  the  quiet  resting-place  in  iriiich 
reposes  all  that  is  mortal  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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'JUST  TO  BE  LET  ALONE.' 

The  Church  Review  tells  us  that  what  the  Ritaalistic  party  in  the  Ghorch 
of  England  wants,  is  ^  just  to  be  let  alone,'  and  it  thinks  that  this  is  so 
very  reasonable  that  it  should  at  once  be  granted.  One  can  scarcely 
help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  this  advocate  of  clothes  of  a  peculiar  cut 
aod  colour.  ^  Just  to  be  let  alone '  does  seem  a  very  small  request ;  but 
what  if  the  man  who  makes  it  has  his  hand  on  your  throat,  or  is  setting 
joor  house  on  fire  ? 

Another  form  in  which  this  request  comes  up  is  that  of '  toleration.' 
The  Ritualists  clamour  to  be  tolerated.  This  was  brought  forward  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Lower  llouse  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  on  Wednesday, 
February  9  th.  Canon  Gregory  made  it  in  a  long  and  ridiculous  pro- 
position which  he  set  forth  with  the  wonted  self-complacency  of  the  party, 
and  utter  and  innocent  disregard  of  the  claims  of  every  person  or  party 
besida  This  brought  the  Dean  of  Westminster  to  his  feet,  who,  for  one 
who  generally  delights  so  much  in  saying  smooth  things,  used  no  little  sharp- 
ness. He '  objected  to  the  assumption  that  all  the  energy  in  the  Church  was 
on  one  side.  He  always  had  combated  that  notion,  and  always  would  do 
80.  Long  before  the  appearance  of  the  *' Tracts  for  the  Times,"  the  activity, 
energy,  and  devotion  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England  were  fully 
known  to  all  the  world,  and  the  assumption  was  all  the  more  ungenerous 
as  their  Evangelical  brethren  were  very  little  represented  in  that  House. 
He  had  said  before,  and  he  must  now  repeat  it,  that  this  was  merely  a 
question  of  clergymen's  clothes.  One  of  the  vestments  so  clung  to 
as  representing  all  sorts  of  doctrines  was  the  chasuble,  and,  as  every- 
body knew,  it  was  unknown  to  the  Church  until  the  9th  century,  when 
it  was  first  worn  as  an  outdoor  garment  of  the  clergy  on  rainy  days.  He 
shrunk  from  the  idea  of  having  all  these  things  specified  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  he  was  glad  that  hitherto  they  had  got  on  without  a 
single  vestment  of  any  kind  being  mentioned  in  the  Prayer-book  except 
the  casual  mention  of  the  rochet.  The  only  allusion  to  surplices,  black 
gowns,  copes,  or  chasubles,  was  contained  in  that  unfathomable  pitfall  of 
the  Ornaments  Rubric.  Canon  Gregory's  gravamen  was  put  forward  as  a 
plea  for  toleration,  but  he  was  astonished  to  hear  that  plea  coming  from 
the  party  in  the  Church  which  formulated  and  stimulated  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  that  drove  out  2000  ministers  from  the  Church,  the  party 
which  refused  the  concessions  intended  by  the  divines  of  this  House,  and 
which  headed  the  prosecution  of  dissenters  for  refusing  to  pay  church- 
rates.  They  were  the  prosecutors  in  the  Gorham  case,  they  prosecuted 
the  ^  Essays  and  Reviews,"  and  Bishop  Colenso,  and  the  same  party  were 
persecuting  to  extermination  those  who  held  views  distasteful  to  it.  In 
fact,  they  had  been  only  saved  by  the  impartial  action  of  the  law.  He, 
however,  did  not  wish  to  retaliate  in  the  same  way.  The  real  question 
was  whether  they  would  obey  their  bishops.' 

Dr.  Vanghan  is  well  known  as  a  representative  Evangelical  of  the 
more  comprehensive  type.  His  ire  also  was  roused.  He  did  not,  how- 
e?er,  agree  with  the  motion  as  put  by  Dean  Stanley.  He  had  one  of  his 
own.  He  said — *  His  own  humble  opinion  of  the  best  remedy  was  to  be 
found  in  the  following  amendment,  which  he  begged  to  move :  '^  That 
this  House,  recognising  to  the  full  the  right  of  every  clergyman  to 
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promote,  bj  all  constitational  means,  the  adoption  of  any  changes  in  the 
law  of  the  Charch  which  he  may  think  expedient,  yet  desires  to  record  its 
opinion  that  it  is  a  primary  daty  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  pend- 
ing the  introdaction  of  snch  changes,  should  set  an  example  of  ready 
obedience  to  the  admonitions  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  existing  tribunals." '  The  motion  of  the  Ritualistic  party 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  65  to  20. 

It  appears,  then,  that  what  Broad  Churchmen  and  Evangelicals,  as 
represented  by  Dean  Stanley  and  Dr.  Yaughan,  wish  the  Ritualists  to 
do,  is  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  law  and  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  or  to  secede.  This  is  what  the  Ritualists  will  not  do.  They 
wish  *to  be  let  alone.'  It  remains  to  be  seen  whethw  the  policy  of 
toleration  of  the  intolerant  and  permission  of  men  to  enjoy  the  prestige 
and  emoluments  of  a  Church  whose  distinctive  doctrines  they  are 
destroying  will  be  allowed.  If  it  is,  it  can  only  be  deplored  as  a 
national  scandal  and  a  grievous  wrong. 


THE  NATIONAL  BIBLE  SOCIETY  AND  THE  WYCUFFE 
COMMEMORATION. 

It  was  fitting  to  commemorate,  after  the  lapse  of  500  years,  the  work 

of  Wycliffe  at  the  annual  meeting  of    the   National    Bible  Society. 

Perhaps  the  commemoration  might  have  taken  place  on  a  larger  scale 

and  been  invested  with  greater  importance.    As  it  was,  the  motion  setting 

forth  our  indebtedness  to  the  first  translator  of  the  English  Bible,  and 

Hhe  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation,'  could  not  have  been  put  into 

better  bands  than  those  of  Dr.  Stoughton.    His  acquaintance  with  the 

subject  is  well  known,  and  his  words  were  full  of  interest.    In  closing  a 

learned  and  interesting  address  on  the  life  and  work  of  Wycliffe,  Dr. 

Stoughton  said :  ^  His  translations  were  widely  circulated,  and  with 

immense  effect.    Wycliffe  and  his  Bible  seemed  to  him  to  head  two  grand 

processions — the  one  a  procession  of  men,  and  the  other  a  procession  of 

books.    Eighty-two  millions  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions  of  these 

had  been  distributed  over  the  world  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 

Society,  thirty-four  millions  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  over  four 

millions  by  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland.    Altogether  societies 

in  different  parts  of  the  world  had  circulated  above  one  hundred  and 

forty-seven  millions ;  while  reckoning  copies  circulated  by  the  Society  for 

Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  they 

might  safely  say  that  during  the  past  seventy-five  years  one  hundred  and 

fifty  millions  of  Scripture  books  in  vernacular  languages  had  been  circulated 

throughout  the  world.    When  they  turned  from  books  to  men— to 

translators,  they  saw  Wycliffe  standing  at  the  head  of  a  noble  host    After 

naming  a  number  of  the  principal  translators  since  Wycliffe's  time,  he 

said  they  should  all  remember  that  the  fashionable  ^^  hero-worship  "  of  the 

day  by  no  means  necessitated  or  necessarily  implied  on  the  part  of 

the  worshipper  the  possession  of  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  hero 

honoured,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  ask  themselves 

whether  they  were  penetrated  with  that  love  of  the  Bible  which  wrought 

so  mightily  in  the  life  of  John  Wycliffe.    He  trusted  they  would  not  let 

this  celebration  evaporate  in  mere  sentiment,  but  that  it  would  stimulate 
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them  to  work.  He  did  not  suppose  that  in  Edinbargh  tbej  wonid  propose 
to  raise  any  more  stataes  at  present,  bat  he  trusted  they  wonId  signalize 
this  year  by  some  special  effort  to  cherish  and  circalate  that  Book  which 
had  made  Scotland  what  it  was.' 


THE  HUDDERSFIELD  TRUST-DEED  CASE. 
A  TRiAJL  has  just  been  closed  which  has  excited  much  interest  among 
oar  Congregational  friends,  and  has  led  to  some  unintelligent  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  Dissenting  Churches  gaining  nothing  in  point  of  law  by 
being  non-established.  The  case  is  thus  briefly  summarized  by  the  Spectator^ 
whose  statement  of  it  we  give  for  the  sake  of  facts,  not  as  endorsing  the 
sentiments : — 

*  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  Charles  Hall  decided  an  interesting  case  on  Tuesday, 
in  relation  to  the  trust-deed  of  an  Independent  chapel  at  Huddersfield. 
The  trust-deed  lays  down  that  the  chapel  is  for  the  teaching  of  certain 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  of  which  three  are  as  follows :  — '^  The  universal  and 
total  depravity  of  man,  and  his  exposure  to  the  anger  of  God  on  account 
of  bis  sins ;"  **  the  predestination,  according  to  God's  gracious  purpose,  of 
a  mnltitude  which  no  man  can  number  unto  eternal  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ ; "  and  ^^  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  righteous,  and  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  the  wicked."  The  present  minister  of  this  church,  Mr. 
Stannard,  who  appears  to  be  a  thoughtful  and  wide-minded  man,  had 
declined  to  take  these  doctrines  quite  literally,  and  more  or  less  explained 
all  three  of  them  away.  Predestination  especially  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  all  are  elect  who  *^  will "  be  elected,  while  the  non-elect  are  those  who 
will  not  be  elected.  Vice-Chancellor  Hall  declared  that  this  way  of 
interpreting  so  clear  and  explicit  a  trust-deed  would  not  do.  Mr.  Stannard 
was  not  competent  to  teach  as  he  did  under  that  trust-deed.  And  no 
donbt  Vice-Cbancellor  Hall  is  right.  The  moral  is  clear.  Congregational 
trust-deeds  should  be  extremely  elastic,  leaving  to  each  generation  of 
worshippers  power  to  mterpret  their  own  creed,  or  let  their  teacher 
interpret  it  for  them,  as  the  light  of  the  hour  enables  it  to  be  seen.  The 
government  of  a  trust-deed  is  the  government  of  a  dead  hand.' 


PRACTICAL  WORK. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  issue  the  fact  that  during  the  winter  a  great  many 
lectures  on  various  interesting  and  important  subjects  had  been  delivered 
in  the  metropolis.  These  lectures,  though  practical  in  their  aim  and 
tendency,  were  generally  speculative  or  theoretical  in  form.  There  have, 
however,  during  the  past  winter  been  meetings  held  of  a  very  practical 
kind. 

In  the  Free  Assembly  Hall,  Mr.  Whittle  and  Mr.  M^Granahao  have  been 
holding  daily  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  lines  of  the  revival  movement 
associated  with  the  names  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.  It  cannot 
be  said,  indeed,  that  these  meetings  in  the  Assembly  Hall  have  excited 
the  deep  and  widespread  interest  that  was* felt  in  the  action  of  the 
American  revivalists  some  years  ago.  But  still  no  little  interest  has 
been  manifested,  and  large  and  impressed  audiences  have  been  gathered 
together.  The  truth  which  is  chiefly  insisted  on,  is  the  necessity  of  simple 
faith.     Jesus  is  trustworthy,  and  our  duty  and  happiness  is  jastr^trusl^ 
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Him.  Id  an  age  when  science  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  and 
faith,  if  possible  at  all,  is  deemed  possible  only  after  the  most  searching 
inquiry,  this  way  of  patting  it  is  powerf al  by  reason  of  its  very  simplicity ; 
for  it  is  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  and  goes  on  the  supposition,  which 
is  so  true,  that  Christ  is  just  the  Saviour  the  sinner  needs,  and  that  the  heart, 
rising  superior  to  all  difficulties  that  may  be  suggested,  finds  its  true  and 
only  rest  in  Him. 

One  important  feature  of  the  movement,  is  the  interest  that  has  been 
taken  in  it  by  many  of  the  students.  Meetings  of  students  have  been 
addressed  by  such  men  as  Principal  Cairns  and  Mr.  Whyte  of  Free  St 
George's,  and  a  good  impression  has  been  made. 

The  work  in  the  home  field  and  in  the  foreign  is  one,  and  wherever 
there  is  earnestness  in  the  one  department  the  other  will  not  be  neglected. 
So  simultaneously,  during  the  third  week  of  February,  with  the  closing 
meetings  of  the  movement  referred  to,  a  series  of  meetings  was  held  in 
connection  with  our  own  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  for  deepening  the 
interest  of  its  members  in  missionary  work. 

These  meetings  were  begun  by  an  interchange  of  pulpits  amongst  the 
ministers  of  the  presbytery  on  Sabbath  the  13th,  when  the  work  of 
missions  was  specially  brought  before  each  congregation.  On  Monday 
there  was  a  very  largely-attended  social  meeting  held  in  the  Synod  Hall, 
presided  over  by  the  moderator  of  presbytery,  and  addressed  by  some  of 
its  prominent  members.  This  meeting  was  followed  on  Tuesday  evening 
by  a  sermon  by  Principal  Cairns ;  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  meetr 
ings  also  were  held,  presided  over  by  Drs.  Calderwood  and  Ker ;  while  the 
series  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Friday  evening  by  a  gathering  of  the 
children  of  our  Sabbath  schools,  to  the  number  of  4000,  who  were  suitably 
addressed  by  speakers  who  were  so  fitted  to  bring  the  great  subject  of 
missions  attractively  before  them  as  Rev.  G.  F.  James,  who  presided ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Fleming,  editor  of  the  Juvenile  Missionary  Magazine;  Mr.  Young,  and 
others. 


PRESBYTEKIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Aberdeen, — This  presbytery  met  on  14th  December,  when  Dr.  RobBon 
nominated  to  the  office  of  foreign  Becretanr  to  the  Synod,  Rev.  J.  Buchanan, 
Glasgow.  This  nominatioa  being  secoDded,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Inquiry  was  made  anent  collection  for  Synod  Fund,  when  it  was  found  that 
every  congregation  represented  at  the  meeting  had  made  it.  Granted  saoction 
to  a  constitution  submitted  to  the  presbytery  for  the  new  congregation  at 
Banchory. — ^Met  again  on  15tb  February,  but  most  of  the  members  from  the 
country  were  detained  by  the  amount  of  snow  blocking  the  roada  The 
Missionary  Committee  presented  a  report  anent  the  interest  takqn  in  misatonaiy 
matters  by  the  various  congregations.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  a  conference  of 
the  presbytery  on  the  ba^is  of  this  report  at  its  next  meeting.  It  was  also 
announced  that  two  of  our  missionaries,  now  in  this  country,  would  be  at 
the  service  of  the  presbytery  in  visiting  and  addressing  the  churches  in  tiie 
bounds  in  the  month  of  April.  Inquiry  was  made  anent  the  collection  for 
augmentation  ordered  in  December,  when  it  was  found  that  thirteen  oat  of 
the  sixteen  congregations  had  sent  contributions  to  this  fund.  Appointed 
session  records  to  to  examined  and  reported  on  at  next  meeting.  . 
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Annandak.-'Tlaa  presbytery  met  at  Annan  on  the  25th  January  last — 
the  Rev.  P.  Camithers,  moderator.  Mr.  F.  Scoon,  student,  haying  completed 
his  ioter-aessional  work  appointed  by  the  presbytery,  was  certified  to  the  Hall. 
Mt.  Smith,  convener  of  committee  relative  to  written  examinations  in  Sabbath 
schools,  reported,  and  after  reasoning,  the  presbytery  unanimously  adopted  the 
committee's  recommendations,  which  are  as  follows : — '  That  the  managers  of 
each  Sabbath  school  appoint  a  special  subject  of  examination  every  year; 
that  the  ministe)r  of  another  congregation  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery 
he  invited  to  examine  the  school  on  a  day  fixed  for  the  examination,  the 
younger  children  orally,  and  the  elder  children  by  written  papers ;  and  that 
certificates  or  prizes  be  given  to  those  who  reach  a  certain  standard  of  excel- 
lence.' The 'presbytery  then  took  up  the  remit  of  Synod  as  to  taking  steps  to 
secure  that  members  of  congregations  contribute  suitably  to  the  support  of 
missions.  It  was  found  that,  whilst  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  modes 
of  contribution,  the  sessions  are  earnestly  striving  after  improvement,  and 
are  not  without  hope  of  gratifying  success.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to 
be  held  at  Annan  on  Tuesday,  15th  March,  being  the  Tuesday  after  the  second 
Sabbath  of  said  month. 

Arbroath, — This  presbytery  held  its  ordinary  meeting  at  Montrose  on  the 
15th  February — the  Rev.  James  Uowat,  Arbroath,  moderator.  Read  letter 
from  the  Rev.   James  Y.  Thirde,  formerly  of   Muirton,  requesting  that  the 

{)re8bytery  wquld  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  his  name  pla<^  on  the 
ist  of  probationers.  It  was  agreed  that  this  request  should  be  complied  with 
so  fioon  as  the  requisite  documents  had  been  furnished.  Took  up  draft  of 
Revised  Rules  and  Forms  of  Procedure,  when  it  was  agreed  to  suggest  that 
the  third  question  to  be  put  to  congregations  applying  for  moderations  should 
be  altered  to  read  as  follows : — *"  What  is  the  amount  of  stipend  ?  What  is 
the  allowance  for  Synod,  sacramental,  and  other  expenses?  And  what  proposal 
does  the  congregation  make  with  reference  to  holidays  ? '  It  was  reported  that 
the  congregation  of  John  Street,  Montrose,  had  agreed  to  add  £60  to  the 
stipend  of  their  minister,  and  to  grant  him  £10  for  expenses,  making  a  total  of 
£250,  with  a  manse  when  built.  Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Brechin  on  the  12th  ApriL 

Cupar. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the  class-room  of  Bonnygate  Church, 
Cupar,  on  15th  February — ^Mr.  Fleming,  moderator.  The  chief  business  was 
the  consideration  of  a  report  given  in  by  the  presbytery^s  Committee  on 
Missions,  and  after  reasoning,  the  following  recommendations  were  unanimously 
adopted : — ^  Ist.  That  each  minister  preach  a  sermon  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
March,  calling  attention  to  the  Church's  duty  regarding  missions,  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  contributions  of  the  presbytery  ami  those  of  his  own 
congregation.  2d.  That  the  presbytery  strongly  recommend  that  all  the 
congregations  adopt  the  method  of  monthly  subscriptions  for  missions  by 
means  of  oollectore.  Sd.  That  the  above  subscriptions  be  taken  solely  for 
foreign  missions  and  home  evangelistic  work ;  other  arrangements  being  made 
as  found  convenient  for  the  support  of  the  augmentation  and  church 
extension  schemes.'  Agreed  that  at  next  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  same 
place,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  March,  the  anumd  confer* 
ence  on  the  state  of  migion  will  take  place — all  the  elders  to  be  invited  to  said 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Tees  to  deliver  the  address. 

Dwiharton, — This  presbytery  met  on  8th  February — Rev.  Andrew  Wilson, 
moderator.  Schedules  of  application  to  the  Manse  Board  from  the  congrega- 
tions of  Crai^  and  Duntocher  and  Old  Kilpatrick  were  presented  and  attested 
for  transmission.  It  was  reported  that  the  united  oongregations  of  Balfron  and 
Holm  of  Balfron  have  added  £50  per  anniun  to  the  minister's  stipend,  as  the 
result  of  the  liberality  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  church.  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  report  to  the  Synod  that  the  office  of  home  and  foreign 
secretary  be  not  combined.  Inquiry  was  made  whether  the  enactments  of 
Synod  on  the  subject  of  student-preachbg  have  been  observed  during  the;  pssif 
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year.  Two  xninistera  admitted  that  thej  had  transgressed  the  rules,  aBsigning 
as  the  reason  the  unacceptable  supply  ihej  had  been  getting  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Distribution.  Report  on  augmentation  was  given  in  by  Mr.  Paul,  and 
the  report  on  statistics  by  Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  an  increase  of  membership 
during  the  year,  and  of  attendance  on  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes.  Totid 
income  for  all  purposes,  £6940,  lOs.  6^ ;  average  per  member  for  congrega- 
tional purposes,  27s.*  11^. ;  for  mission  and  benevolence,  13a  lljd. ;  for  both, 
41a  ll^d.— being  6d.  per  member  more  than  in  1879.  A  communication  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  session  of  Helensburgh  congregation,  with  a  view  to 
the  origination  of  a  second  congregation  in  that  town  or  district. 

Dumfries, — This  presbytery  met  on  Ist  Febniary.  The  clerk  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  George  W.  Ure,  under  call  to  Loreburn  Street,  accepting  of  said 
calL  Mr.  Ure  being  present,  delivered  all  his  trials  for  ordination,  which  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  17th  March.  It  was  imanimously  agreed  that  the 
home  and  foreign  secretaryships  be  not  combined. 

Dunfermline. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  1st  February — Rev.  Mr.  Sdater, 
moderator.  Trials  for  licence  were  prescribed  to  Messrs.  Duncan  and  West* 
water.  Mr.  George  moved  the  following  motion: — 'That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  presbytery,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Church  invite  probationers  or  ministers 
to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  of  home  evangelisation,  such 
evangelists  to  enjoy  full  ministenal  statas,  in  presbyteries  and  Synod,  and  to 
be  suitably  supported  from  the  mission  funds  of  the  Church.*  The  motion  was 
seconded.  A  counter  motion  was  moved  and  seconded,  viz.: — *That  the 
presbytery  recognise  the  importance  of  the  work  of  home  evangelisation,  and 
thank  Mr.  George  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  it  under  their 
notice,  but  are  not  prepared  in  the  meantime  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  his  motion.*  After  prolonged  discussion,  Mr.  Greorge  withdrew 
his  motion,  and  the  other  became  the  finding  of  the  presbytery.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  new  sections  of  the  Revised 
Rules— Mr.  Graham,  convener.  Mr.  Graham  stated  that  at  next  meeting  he 
would  move  that  the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  on  the  subject  of  disestab- 
lishment. The  convener  of  the  Mission  Committee  stated  that  it  was  proposed 
to  fix  the  second  Sabbath  of  March  as  the  day  to  receive  the  visit  from  one  or 
more  of  the  foreign  missionaries  of  the  Church. 

Edinburgh. — This  presbytery  met  on  1st  February  in  the  Hall,  Castle  Terrace 
— Rev.  Mr.  Whyte,  moderator.  By  a  majority  of  forty  to  three,  it  was  agreed, 
in  connection  wiUi  the  reading  of  the  committee*s  report  on  the  subject, 
meanwhile  to  suspend  Mr.  Gemmell  from  his  funcdons  as  presbyter.  Against 
this  Mr.  Gemmell  protested,  and  appealed  to  the  Synoid.  CommissionerB 
appeared  from  the  conurbation  of  Ijothian  Road,  in  connection  with  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Flemms,  who,  it  was  certified,  is  suffering  from  disease  of 
the  heart  It  was  stated  uiat,  on  the  settlement  of  a  third  minister,  the  oon- 
gregation  proposed  to  pay  Mr.  Fleming  and  Dr.  Reid  £100  each,  in  the  hope 
that  those  sums  would  oe  supplement^  from  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers* 
Fund.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  elder,  seconded  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  express  satisfaction  at  the  proposal  of  the  congregation  to 
pay  Mr.  Fleming^s  full  stipend  at  present,  and  remit  to  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  congregation  regarding  the  reconsideration  of  the  resolution  as  to  the 
retiring  allowances  of  Mr.  Fleming  and  Dr.  Reid,  the  mover  of  the  motioa 
pointing  out  that  the  con^gation  had  a  membership  of  1141,  and  that  the 
total  stipend  at  present  raised  by  the  congregation  was  only  £650,  of  which 
Mr.  Fleming  received  £450  and  Ur.  Reid  £200.  A  report  was  submitted  from 
the  Church  Extension  Committee,  recommending  the  acceptance  of  an  offer  by 
Mr.  R  A.  Macfie  to  place  at  the  service  of  the  committee,  free  of  rent  and 
taxes,  an  iron  church  which  he  proposed  to  erect  on  a  suitable  site  in  the 
village  of  Colinton.  A  resolution  was  read  from  the  congregation  of  Slateford 
offering  strenuous  opposition  to  the  proposed  movement  until  it  was  known 
what  was  to  be  the  nnal  decision  of  the  presbytery  on  the  report  of  the  com- 
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mittee  at  present  deliberating  on  the  condition  of  the  Slateford  Church.  After 
ht>aring  commissioners  from  Slateford,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  allow  the 
matter  to  stand  over  for  a  month.  Dr.  Gardiner,  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  yisit  Colston  Street  congregation,  reported  that  by  two  to  one  of 
those  present  at  the  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  the  harmony  of  the  congrega- 
tion would  be  best  secured  by  not  proceeding  with  the  call  petitioned  for  at 
the  last  meeting  of  presbytery.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  set  aside  the 
caU. 

Elgin  and  Inverness. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Nairn  on  Tuesday,  15th  February. 
Mr.  M^Martin  was  appointed  moderator  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  Mr. 
Watt  presented  the  report  on  statistics,  which  showed  an  apparent  decrease  of 
twenty-one  members,  and  an  increase  in  the  giving  for  missionary  and 
benevolent  purposes  of  £119,  and  in  the  total  giving  of  £356.  The  presbytery 
unanimously  disapproved  of  the  proposal  to  conjoin  the  mission  secretaryships. 
Appointed  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Forres  on  12  th  April. 

yalhirk. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  1st  February — the  Rev.  Samuel 
Sleath,  Bo'ness,  moderator.  The  Rev.  J.  Yellowlees,  convener  of  the  pres- 
bytery's Committee  on  Missions,  reported  as  to  the  nature  of  the  agencies  in 
operation  in  the  different  congregations  within  the  bounds  for  the  furtherance 
of  mission  work  at  home  and  abroad.  Thereafter  a  lengthened  conference  on 
missions  took  place,  at  the  dose  of  which  the  following  motion  was  agreed  to : 
— *  Direct  the  convener  of  the  Missions  Committee  to  endeavour  to  secure  the 
services  of  one  or  more  of  our  foreign  missionaries  to  visit  the  congregations 
within  the  bounds,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  regarding  our  foreign 
missions  in  their  respective  fields  of  labour.'  It  was  reported  that  application 
was  being  made  by  the  congregation  at  Carron,  to  the  Board  for  Manses  for 
aid  to  enable  them  to  build  a  manse  for  their  minister.  This  application  the 
presbyterjb  cordially  agreed  to  recommend,  and  directed  the  clerk  to  transmit 
the  schedule  with  due  attestation.  A  small  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  draft  of  proposed  Revision  of  Rules  and  Forms  of  Procedure  sent 
down  to  presbyteries  by  the  Synod^s  committee  on  the  subject,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  at  next  meeting  of  presbytery.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  5th  April. 

<?a/foaray.— This  presbytery  met  at  Newton-Stewart  on  8th  February,  and 
was  constituted  by  Mr.  Squair,  moderator.  Devotional  exercises  were  conducted 
by  Mr.  Scott.  Draft  copies  of  chapters  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  of  Forms  of  Pro- 
cess  were  distributed  to  the  members,  and  it  was  agreed  that  any  suggestions 
which  any  of  them  might  be  disposed  to  make,  must^  be  laid  upon  the  table  at 
next  meeting.  The  derk,  as  convener  of  Committee  on  Statistics,  gave  in  the 
report  for  the  year  ending  3 let  December  1880,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  membership  of  Utie  presbytery  was  1704.  Amount  of  income  for  ordinary 
purposes,  £2029,  78.  8d. ;  for  miasionary  purposes,  £421,  4s.  S^d. ;  and  for  all 
purposes,  £2450, 12s.  IJd ;  that  the  average  per  member  for  ordinary  purposes 
was  £1,  8s,  9d. ;  for  missionary  purposes,  4s.  ll^d. ;  and  for  all  purposes, 
£1,  8s.  8^.  Besides  the  above,  it  was  reported  that  the  sum  of  £2875,  88.  6d. 
had  been  raised  and  expended  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  new 
church  in  Kirkcudbright.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  at  Newton - 
Stewart  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  April. 

Glasgow  (iVbr/A).— This  presbytery  met  on  8th  February— Rev.  Mr.  M*Coll, 
moderator.  Rev.  Robert  Adam,  Portree,  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
ensuing  six  months.  Dr.  Aikman  submitted  a  report  on  Mr.  Salkinson^s 
mission  to  the  Jews  at  Vienna,  which  recommended  that  the  presbytery 
memorialise  the  Synod  to  authorize  the  treasurer  to  transmit  contributions 
to  Mr.  Salkinson,  and  in  the  meantime  to  authorize  the  derk  to  receive  and 
transmit  such  contributions.  The  report  was  adopted.  Rev.  Dr.  Brown, 
Paisley;  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Jeffrey,  Glasgow;  and  Mr.  Gilmour,  Helensburgh, 
appealed  as  a  depuUtion  from  the  College  Buildings  Committee  to  ask 
asdttance  on  behalf  of  the  College  Building  Fund.     Dr.  Brown  stated  that 
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at  last  Synod  meeting  the  late  Mr.  Biggart  promiaed  to  repeat  his  subscrip- 
tion of  £1000  if  the  committee  raised  £15,000  by  the  next,  meeting ;  and 
Mr.  Gilmour,  of  Helensburgh,  had  also  promised  to  give  other  £500  on  the 
like  condition.  The  committee  were  within  £6000  of  the  sum  necessary,  and 
at  the  last  meeting  of  committee  they  got  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £600. 
It  would  be,  he  said,  exceedingly  unfortunate  if  they  were  to  lose  these  sub- 
scriptions of  £1600  through  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions.  He  urged 
each  individual  member  to  use  every  possible  effort  in  raising  subscriptions, 
and  asked  tiiat  the  presbytery  appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  them 
within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  in  the  matter.  Dr.  Robert  Je£Frey  alao 
made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  Gilmonr,  Helensburgh,  stated 
that  the  committee  had  collected  about  £24,000,  which  was,  he  thought,  £8000 
too  little.  There  had  been  raised  by  the  different  presbyteries— Edinburgh, 
nearly  £4000 ;  Paisley,  about  £3300 ;  Greenock,  about  £800 ;  Kilmarnock, 
about  £3600;  Arbroath,  about  £1500;  Dumbarton,  about  £1400;  and  Glas- 
gow, about  £2300.  He  considered  other  £8000  were  required,  and  he  hoped 
the  presbytery  would  raise  £5000.  The  presbytery  thanked  the  deputation 
for  their  statements,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Synod  in  raising  the  requisite  sum.  Rev.  R.  Buchanan  gave 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Augmentation  Fund.  It  stated  that  the 
fund  was,  on  the  whole,  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  at  the  close  of  1880 
than  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  and  that  the  committee  were 
in  a  position  to  declare  a  full  share  of  the  surplus  of  £40.  The  amount  sub- 
scribed by  the  Presbytery  (North)  for  1879  was  £5283,  and  for  1880  £5453, 
being  an  increase  last  year  of  £170.  Of  the  62  congregations  in  the  presbytery, 
10  had  not  made  any  contribution  for  the  fund  during  the  past  year.  Of  the 
52  congregations  which  had  made  contributions,  15  gave  £100  and  upwards, 
12  were  under  £100,  but  not  under  £20,  and  25  were  under  £20.  The 
committee  recommended  the  presbytery  to  urge  upon  ministers,  elders,  and 
congregations  the  claims  of  the  fund.  The  report  and  recommendations  were 
adopted. 

Gliugow  (Souik), — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  8th  February— the  Rev.  Mr.  Houston,  moderator.  It  was  arranged 
to  moderate  in  a  call  to  Govan  Church,  of  which  the  stipend  is  £350  with 
expenses,  on  the  14th,  and  to  Pollokahields  Church,  of  which  the  stipend  ia 
£500,  on  the  15th  curt  The  recommendation 'of  the  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Miller  of  Wellshot  was  as  follows : — 
*  That  in  view  of  the  doubt  attachinfl:  to  the  position  of  parties  resulting  from 
the  division  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,. and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
testator  was  a  member  of  the  congregation  now  belonging  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  ^North),  the  presbytery  agree  to  waive  any  right  they  might  possees 
to  share  in  the  management  of  the  said  bequest*  It  was  agreed^  however, 
after  some  discussion,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Synod. 

Hamilton, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  25th  January — Mr.  Paterson, 
moderator.  Petitions  from  the  congregations  of  Bumbank  and  Livingstone 
Memorial  Church,  Blantyre,  for  aid  in  the  erection  of  churches,  were  transmitted 
to  the  Home  Mission  Board  with  the  presbytery*s  attestation  and  cordial 
recommendation.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  P.  liCys,  Strathaven, 
intimating  that,  on  account  of  serious  illness,  he  felt  himself  permanently 
incapacitated  for  ministerial  work,  and  now  tendered  to  the  presbytery 
his  resignation  of  his  charge,  requesting,  however,  to  be  allowea  to  retain 
his  status  as  a  member  of  presbytery  and  Synod.  Medical  certLficates  from  Dr. 
Gairdner,  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Affleck,  Edinburgh,  were  also  read,  strongly 
urging  upon  Mr.  Leys  the  necessity  of  immediate  release  from  all  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  pastorate.  The  presbytery  received  this  announcement  with 
deep  regret,  and  appointed  the  clerk  to  preach  in  Mr.  Leys*  church  on  Sabbath 
first,  to  give  official  intimation  thereof  to  the  congregation,  and  summon  them 
to  appear  by  commissioners  for  their  interests  at  next  meeting  of  {uresbytery. 
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Mr.  Donaldson  was  appointed  provisional  moderator  of  session.  The  remit  of 
Synod  anent  the  mission  secretaryships  was  considered,  when  the  following 
motion,  of  which  Mr.  Meiklejobn  gave  notice  at  last  meeting,  was  carried  : — 
*  That  this  presbytery  recommend  that  the  offices  of  foreign  and  home  mission 
secretaryships  be  not  combined ;  but  in  yiew  of  the  desirability  of  the  congre- 
gations of  the  Church  being  visited  by  the  foreign  mission  secretary,  further 
recommend  that  the  Synod  enjoin  that  as  an  essential  part  of  the  duty  belong- 
ing to  the  ofUce.'  Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday 
of  February. 

Kelso. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  February  15th — Rev.  Mr.  Poison, 
Jedburgh,  moderator.  Mr.  Wilson,  convener  of  Committee  on  SabbatJi  Schools, 
gave  in  a  report  with  recommendations  as  to  the  conducting  of  Sabbath -school 
work,  which  were  approved,  and  it  was  agreed  they  should  be  sent  to  the  Sabbath- 
school  teacherd  as  well  as  sessions  within  the  bounda  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Congregational  Statistics  was  read.  A  motion  by  Mr.  Inglis,  to 
overture  the  Synod  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  desirableness  of 
re-arrangement  of  presbyteries,  was  adopted.  Mr.  Pringle  gave  notice  that  at 
next  meeting  he  would  nominate  one  for  filling  the  office  of  foreign  secretary. 

Kilmtrnock, — This  presbytery  met  on  the  8th  February — Rev.  Wm.  S. 
Goodall,  moderator.  Inqmry  was  made  at  all  the  congregations  in  the  bounds 
with  refei^nce  to  Synod  oc^lections  for  1880.  It  was  reported  that  Miss  Lusk^s 
fait  of  £200  to  found  a  scholarship  was  now  satisfactorily  invested  by  the 
SyDod^s  Finance  Committee.  Appointed  committees  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  proof  copies  of  Revised  Rules  and  Forms  of  Procedure,  chapters  ii.,  iv., 
and  vi.  It  was  reported  that  the  amount  contributed  by  the  presbytery  for 
the  Augmentation  of  Stipends  Scheme  in  1880  was  £605,  Is.  4d.,  being 
£74,  56.  9d.  more  than  the  sum  contributed  in  1879 ;  that  every  congregation 
in  the  bounds  had  made  some  contribution ;  and  that  the  presbytery  would  be 
self-supporting  this  year.  The  presbytery  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  in- 
crease m  the  full  amount  contributed,  and  recommended  this  important  scheme 
to  the  continued  earnest  efforts  of  all  the  congregations  under  their  care. 
The  Rev.  Geoi^ge  Copland  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  the  following 
overture  at  next  meeting : — *  Whereas  the  attendance  on  the  second  week  of 
Synod  is  usually  very  small,  and  whereas  the  proportion  of  elders  attending 
the  Synod  is  also  much  short  of  what  it  should  be,  it  is  humbly  overtured  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock  to  the  Synod  which  meets  in  May  1881,  to  take 
the  premises  into  consideration,  and  to  do  as  th^y  think  best  in  the  circum- 
staocea'    Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April 

Kirkcaldy, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Leven  on  Ist  February — Rev.  Dr.  Baxter, 
moderator.  Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  Crail,  was  chosen  moderator  for  the  next 
twelve  months.  It  was  reported  that  the  collection  had  been  generally  made 
for  the  Augmentation  Fund,  but  from  a  few  congregations  there  was  no 
report.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Missions  was  read  by  Mr.  Martin,  con- 
vener, and  the  suggestion  it  contained  adopted.  The  remit  of  the  Synod  anent 
the  miadon  secretaryship  was  taken  up,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  office  of  home  and  foreign  secretary  should  be  kept  separate  as  heretofore. 
A  scheme  for  presbyterial  visitation  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  after  some  con- 
versation it  was  agreed  that  the  further  consideration  of  it  be  delayed.  The 
Draft  Manual  of  Distinctive  Principles  was  taken  up,  and  the  following  deliver- 
ance given  regarding  it : — ^  The  presbytery  regret  to  find  that  there  is  still  so 
little  in  the  proposed  Manual  of  Distinctive  Principles  peculiar  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  agree  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  manual  should 
be  framed  so  as  to  supersede  and  not  merely  to  supplement  the  Summary  of 
Principles.*  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  Revised  Forms  of 
Procedure. 

MelroH. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  1st  February — Mr  Lawson,  moderator  pro 
tem.  It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Duncan,  Mid-Calder,  had  declined  the  call  to  the 
West  Church,  Galashiels.    Agreed  to  consider  at  next  meeting  the  scheme  for  r 
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the  employment  of  Btadents  daring  the  recess.  The  following  names  were 
proposed  for  the  foreign  mission  secretariat : — Messrs.  Williamson,  Qne^ssferrj ; 
Buchanan,  Glasgow;  and  Dr.  Kennedy,  EdinburglL  A  report  from  the 
Disestablishment  Committee  was  submitted  and  discussed.  A  manse  schedule 
for  aid  from  Allan  Church,  Hawick,  was  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Manse 
Board  with  most  cordial  recommendations. 

Stirling, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  1st  February — Rev.  Dr.  Frew,  moderator. 
Considered  remits  of  Synod.  Delayed  consideration  of  examination  of  Sabbath 
schools  till  Synod's  committee  have  reported.  Took  up  a  case  in  private. 
Next  meeting  is  on  first  Tuesday  of  April. 

CALLS. 

Govan, — Rev.  T.  R.  Anderson,  Hamilton,  called  February  14. 
Pollokshielfh. — Rev.  Hugh  Stevenson,  Melrose,  called  February  15. 
Milnathort — Mr.  John  Reid,  M.A.,  preacher,  Ayr,  called  February  1. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Ayton,  January  21st,  Rev.  Thomas  Montgomery,  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age  and  85th  of  his  ministry. 

Died  at  Paisley,  February  4th,  Rev.  William  Balfour,  senior  ndnister,  Rose- 
hearty,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age  and  46th  of  his  ministry. 

WOODSIDE  (ABERDEEN). 

A  handsome  new  church  for  this  recently  formed  congregation  was  opened 
on  Sabbath,  February  6th.  Rev.  Principal  Cairns  preach^  in  the  forenoon 
and  evening,  and  Rev.  John  Robson,  D.D.,  Aberdeen,  in  the  afternoon.  The 
chureh  was  crowded  at  all  the  diets. 


PRESENTATION  TO  REV.  JOHN  BROWN  JOHNSTON,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnston,  late  of  Govan,  was  presented  within  his  own 
house  at  6  Warrender  Park  Road,  Edinburgh,  with  a  testimonial  consisting  of 
a  handsome  timepiece  and  a  ^um  of  £1100,  subscribed  by  200  friends.  In  the 
absence  of  Sir  Peter  Coats,  ex-Bailie  Burt,  Glasgow,  in  a  warm-hearted  and 
appropriate  speech,  presented  the  testimonial.  He  referred  to  his  own  long 
connection  with  Dr.  Johnston  as  his  minister,  and  spoke  of  his  fidelity  as  a 
pastor  and  his  great  powers  as  a  preacher,  and  the  services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  the  chureh  to  which  he  (Dr.  Johnston)  was  so  warmly  attached,  both  by  strong 
conviction  and  by  reason  of  manifold  and  distinguished  family  relationships. 
Dr.  Johnston  in  a  few  appropriate  words  feelingly  replied.  Mrs.  Johnston  was 
also  presented  with  a  gold  locket,  containing  a  portrait  of  her  husband.  There 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  friends  representing  the  congregations  of  Duke 
Street,  Glasgow,  Govan,  and  Kirkcaldy,  of  which  latter  congregation  Dr. 
Johnston  was  minister  in  his  earlier  days,  and  amongst  whom  the  memory  of 
his  work  there  is  still  warmly  cherished. 
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THE  LATE  REV.  THOMAS  MONTGOMERY,  SUMMERHILL, 

AYTON. 

Ix  connection  with  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Montgomerj,  a  faneral 
sermon  was  preached  bj  the  Rer.  A.  B.  Robertson,  Coldingham,  on 
Sabbath  the  dOth  Jannary,  to  a  large  andience,  and  was  fonnded  on 
2  Tim.  i.  10 :  *  Onr  Savionr,  Jesas  Christ,  hath  abolished  death.'  At 
the  close  he  said : — It  is  of  coarse  expected  that  I  should  now  present 
yon  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  him  who  so  long 
occapied  this  pnlpit,  and  declared  from  it  the  words  of  eternal  life.  In 
endeaTOoring  to  do  so,  I  would  seek  to  keep  in  mind  that  our  departed 
friend  loathed  everything  like  exaggerated  and  fulsome  eulogy,  and  I 
would  not  give  ntterauce  to  a  single  sentiment  which  I  do  not  believe  to 
be  strictly  just  and  warranted.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Montgomery  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Half  Morton,  Dumfriesshire,  in  1822,  and  was  thus 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  early 
edneation,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  thorough,  he  received  at  the 
Annan  Academy,  and  when  but  fourteen  he  became  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  I  am  not  in  circumstances  to  speak  much  of  his 
college  career;  but  that  he  was  a  diligent  and  laborious  student,  his 
attainments  in  the  different  branches  which  the  curriculum  embraced 
sufficiently  testified.  At  what  time  he  experienced  the  renewing  grace  of 
God,  and  formed  the  purpose  of  serving  Him  in  the  gospel  of  His  Son, 
cannot  in  his  case — and  there  are  many  cases  of  a  similar  character — be 
specified.  It  is  certain  that  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  he  had  been 
dedicated  from  his  birth,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  own  wish 
very  early  harmonized  with  that  of  his  godly  parents.  To  speak  of  him- 
self generally  was  not  one  of  his  failings,  and  most  of  all  he  shrank  from 
revei^g  the  experiences  of  his  inner  life.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  had 
no  sooner  completed  his  University  course  than,'  in  the  session  of  1839,  he 
enter^  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  United  Secession  Church,  haring  for  his 
Professors,  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Brown,  and  Duncan  and  Balmer. 

For  aU  these  distinguished  men  he  had  a  high  regard,  and  under  their 
sopmntendence  he  set  himself  with  great  ardour  to  the  study  of  theology 
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proper  and  allied  subjects ;  and  among  his  fellow-stadents  he  occupied 
a  yerj  honpnrable  place.  The  course  of  training  prescribed  bj  the  Chorch 
having  at  length  been  completed,  he  received  licence  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Dumfries  to  preach  the  everlastiog  gospel,  and  forthwith  began  to 
exercise  his  gifts  as  a  probationer.  Wherever  he  officiated  in  this 
capacity,  he  was,  and  conld  not  fail  to  be,  very  much  relished.  Not  to 
say  that  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  rich,  that  his  appearance  was  com- 
manding, that  his  countenance  beamed  with  inteliigence,  and  that  the 
style  of  his  composition  was  singularly  chaste  and  oftentimes  highly  ornate, 
he  had  from  the  first,  and  this  markedly  in  his  devotional  exercises,  a 
large  measure  of  what  in  former  days  was  called  tmcft'on,  which  specially 
commended  him  to  the  older  portion  of  his  audiences ;  and  these  were 
characteristics  which,  coupled  with  the  richness  of  Evangelical  sentiment 
by  which  his  discourses  were  pervaded,  did  not  fail  speedily  to  attract  to 
him  the  notice  of  several  vacant  congregations. 

His  career  as  a  preacher  was  hence  not  one  of  long  duration ;  and 
preferring  a  call  from  this  congregation,  as  against  that  he  received  from 
the  congregation  of  Rattray,  to  become  successor  to  the  Rev.  David  Ure, 
whose  ministry  had  extended  over  fifty  years,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
pastorate  of  it  on  the  29th  September  1846,  and  on  the  following  Sabbath, 
m  all  the  vigour  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  began  his  public  labours.  Since 
then,  with  comparatively  little  interruption,  he  has  gone  in  and  oat 
amongst  you,  and  performed  with  diligence  and  with  growing  acceptance 
all  the  parts  of  the  ministerial  office.  You  who  belong  to  this  congrega> 
tion,  and  particularly  those  of  you  who  have  been  long  connected  with  it, 
know  well  how  laborious  a  worker  your  kite  respected  minister  was,  and 
how  unweariedly  he  devoted  himself  to  the  advancement  of  your  best 
interests.  Ever  making  his  pulpit  preparations  the  grand  business  of 
every  week,  and  a  close  and  anxious  student  of  the  living  oracles,  he  yet 
neglected  not  pastoral  visitation,  but  assiduously  pursued  it — a  work 
which,  from  the  distances  at  which  many  of  the  members  resided,  involved 
not  a  little  labour ;  and  specially  attentive  was  he  to  the  sick  and  aged 
of  the  flock,  while  the  young  were  ever  the  objects  of  most  affectionate 
concern  and  care. 

For  the  long  period  of  thirty-four  years  this  work  went  unremittingly 
on,  the  dignity  of  the  ministerial  character  being  all  the  while  fully 
sustained.  He  was  *  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  watching  for 
your  souls  as  one  that  had  to  give  account.'  And  *•  ye  know  how  he 
exhorted  and  comforted,  and  charged  every  one  of  you  that  ye  should 
walk  worthy  of  Ood,  who  hath  called  you  to  His  kingdom  and  glory.' 
We  cannot  but  believe  that  as  these  years  ran  their  course,  and  as  work 
of  such  a  character  was  earnestly  and  faithfully  engaged  in,  he  was 
rendered  the  instrument  of  blessing  to  not  a  few;  that  sinners  wete 
arrested  in  their  ungodliness,  and  brought  to  inquire  how  they  should  be 
saved ;  that  backsliders  were  reclaimed ;  that  Ood's  dear  children  were 
helped  and  encouraged  in  their  heavenly  way ;  that  the  sorrowful  were 
comforted,  and  the  perplexed  directed,  and  the  dying  strengthened  for: 
their  conflict  with  the  last  enemy. 

The  illness  that  terminated  in  his  death  cannot  be  said  to  hare  come 
upon  him  quite  suddenly.  It  began  to  be  noticed  a  considerable  time 
before  he  was  actually  Uid  aside  by  those  who  came  most  closely  into 
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contact  with  him,  as  well  as  by  his  immediate  relatives,  that  he  was  not 
looking  as  he  was  wont.  His  appearance  became  careworn ;  and  althongh 
he  kept  doing  his  work,  he  lacked  that  buoyancy  and  elasticity  by  which 
he  had  been  characterized.  Things  had  been  slowly  working  to  a  crisis, 
and  it  came  in  a  form  very  alarming.  All  at  once  he  was  prostrated,  and 
thenceforth  many  wearisome  days  and  nights  were  appointed  him.  It 
had  been  strange  indeed,  with  sach  attachments  to  life  as  he  possessed, — 
with  80  many  claims  upon  him,  and  being  also  very  little  more  than  past 
his  prime, — if  he  had  not  desired  to  be  continued  a  little  longer  beside 
those  near  and  dear  to  him,  and  to  resume  his  much-loved  work.  In  one 
of  the  conversations  I  had  with  him  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  illness,  I 
very  distinctly  remember  his  saying  to  me  that  he  had  never  felt  himself 
mentally  stronger  and  more  equal  to  his  pulpit  work  than  just  before  he 
had  been  laid  aside.  But  this  desire  which  he  cherished  was  yet  in 
perfect  subordination  to  the  will  of  God.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  he 
might  rally.  He  became  able  to  walk  considerable  distances  without 
fatigue,  and  to  take  his  food  with  relish, — circumstances  naturally  fitted 
to  inspire  hope, — and  greatly  gratified  meanwhile  was  he  by  the  kindness 
discovered  by  the  congregation,  promptly  providing  as  they  did  for 
lengthened  pulpit  supply,  and  so  keeping  his  mind  in  this  matter  entirely 
at  ease.  The  bad  symptoms,  however,  returned,  and  did  not  now  yield 
to  treatment,  and  it  was  thus  irresistibly  borne  in  upon  him  that  his  illness 
was  mortal  But  the  consciousness  that  so  it  was  did  not  overwhelm 
him.  His  anchor  had  been  cast  within  the  veO.  As  to  his  best  interests 
he  was  quite  at  rest ;  and  he  could  commit  those  he  so  loved  with  perfect 
confidence  into  the  hands  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

I  think  it  but  right  to  mention  here,  that  a  very  painful  bereavement, 
with  which  he  had  been  but  comparatively  recently  visited, — the  loss  of 
his  eldest  son,  a  promising  youth  just  merging  into  manhood, — appeared 
to  have  a  richly  mellowing  influence  upon  him.  The  stroke  he  felt  with 
the  greatest  keenness,  but  he  bore  manfully  up  under  it,  and  bowed  sub- 
missively to  the  divine  appointment.  And  when  Qod's  hand  was  now 
laid  heavily  npon  him,  and  he  had  the  sentence  of  death  in  himself, 
delightful  it  was  to  friends  and  brethren  who  visited  him,  to  observe  that 
as  week  followed  week,  and  his  strength  ebbed  slowly  away,  there  was 
not  only  not  the  least  shadow  of  repining,  but  calm  and  cheerful  acquies- 
cence. As  his  end  approached,  his  mind  was  finely  exercised.  Once 
and  agun,  indeed  frequently,  on  awaking  from  a  short  slumber,  he  would 
tell  his  beloved  partner,  who  ministered  to  him  with  such  devotion,  what 
delightful  visions  he  had  had  of  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  world.  Much 
he  bad  thought  about  heaven,  and  oftentimes  he  had  preached  about  it,  • 
and  now  there  were  foretastes  of  its  bliss  vouchsafed  to  him.  And  when 
she  would  gently  ask  him  on  what  his  hopes  of  reaching  it  were  reposing, 
in  the  most  exalted  strain  would  he  speak  of  Christ — of  His  glorious 
person— of  His  all-perfect  righteousness — of  His  wonderful  love — and  of 
the  affection  he  himself  cherished  towards  Him.  Was  not  this,  so  far 
as  satisfaction  with  his  spiritual  condition  was  concerned,  everything  that 
coold  be  desired?  There  was  not  a  cloud  on  his  horizon.  He  could 
^  read  his  title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies;'  and  it  may  therefore  not 
be  doubted,  that  your  beloved  pastor  died  in  the  faith  of  the  truths 
which  he  proclaimed  to  you,  and  realized  that  in  resting  upon  Christ  4i^ 
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was  resting  upon  a  fonndation  all-snfficient  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  sours 
interests.  Considering  the  length  to  which  this  sernce  has  reached,  I  can- 
not now  attempt  any  extended  delineation  of  his  character.  Nor  indeed, 
after  what  has  been  already  advanced,  is  this  necessary.  I  may  not  speak 
of  him  as  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  father.  This  were  to  intrude  into  the 
sanctuary  of  sorrow,  and  I  shall  not  enter  the  sacred  enclosure.  For  the 
good  old  man  his  father,  venerated  and  beloved,  who  naturally  hoped 
that  his  son  would  lay  his  head  in  the  grave,  our  hearts,  \  am  persuaded, 
are  this  day  deeply  touched ;  and  fervently  do  we  pray  that  Ood  would 
sustain  him  by  His  almighty  grace,  and  be  more  unto  him  than  all  he  has 
lost.  His  trials  in  this  world  have  been  many  and  severe;  but  his 
separation  from  those  with  whom  he  has  been  called  to  part  cannot  at  the 
longest  be  long.  May  the  bright  hope  of  a  happy  meeting  possess  him ; 
and  as  his  afflictions  abound,  may  his  consolations  more  abound.  We  unite, 
too,  in  earnest  intercession  for  the  widow  and  the  children,  that  that  Qod 
who  is  *  the  Husband  of  the  widow,  and  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,'  may 
abundantly  support  and  comfort  them,  and  bestow  upon  them  every 
blessing  that  they  need.  They  are  bereaved  indeed,  and  the  loss  they 
have  met  with  is  irreparable  by  any  human  means  or  power.  Let  them 
not  want  either  our  sympathy  or  our  prayers.  We  can  give  them  these, 
while  we  know  and  acknowledge  that  no  one  but  He  who  has  made  the 
burden  of  their  grief  so  heavy,  can  enable  them  to  bear  it  without  sinking 
under  the  load.  To  Him  we  commend  them  in  their  desolateness  and 
sorrow ;  and  for  them  we  implore  that,  although  the  light  of  their  home 
is  quenched,  they  may  have  it  to  say,  ^  The  Lord  ever  liveth,  and  blessed 
be  my  Rock,  and  let  the  God  of  my  salvation  be  exalted.' 

The  outstanding  features  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  character  are  not 
difficult  to  depict.  It  needs  not  that  I  dwell  on  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
man  of  genuine  piety.  This  was  at  once  enlightened,  sincere,  and  con- 
sistent. It  might  not  be  highly  emotional  in  its  character.  It  might  not 
be  rapturous  or  ecstatic,  but  it  was  certainly  deep  and  influential,  ruling 
his  heart  and  regulating  bis  life,  perVading  all  his  words  and  actions.  In 
his  whole  bearing  and  conduct  the  man  of  Ood  was  displayed ;  and  ^  ye 
are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and  unblamably  he 
behaved  himself  among  you  that  believe.'  He  was  a  man  of  masculine 
understanding.  No  one  could  come  into  contact  with  him  without 
speedily  perceiving  that  his  natural  powers  were  of  no  mean  order,  and 
these  he  had  diligently  cultivated  and  improved.  As  a  consequence,  he 
did  not  take  his  opinions  from  others,  but  looked  at  everything  with  bis 
own  eyes,  and  formed  a  perfectly  independent  judgment.  Respecting 
most  of  the  questions  agitated  in  the  religious  world  at  the  present  time, 
his  views  were  very  pronounced,  and  strongly  in  the  Ime  of  the  old  land- 
marks ;  and  no  manner  of  sympathy  had  he  with  the  unbridled  speculation 
which  is  so  unhappily  prevalent.  He  sought  not  to  be  wise  above  what 
is  written,  ever  remembering  that  *  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord.' 
He  was  a  man  of  resolute  wHl.  Did  an  object  present  itself  to  him  as  one 
that  it  was  of  importance  to  gain,  then  to  its  attamment  he  set  himself 
with  a  pertinacity  that  was  not  to  be  defeated.  To  others  who  agreed 
with  him  as  to  its  desirableness,  its  accomplishment  might  seem  hopeless ; 
but  he  kept  to  his  point  with  indomitable  perseverance,  discovering  betimes 
a  fertility  of  resource  truly  surprising ;  and  in  the  long  run,  although 
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obstacles  npon  obstacles  might  lie  in  his  path,  he  triamphed.  I  mast 
pass  over  withoat  any  more  definite  statements,  his  pablic-spiritedDess, 
which  eviDced  itself  in  so  many  ways.  It  would  be  a  glaring  omission^ 
however,  did  I  not  make  pointed  allusion  to  his  perfect  straightforward- 
ness and  integrity.  He  assuredly  never  seemed  to  be  what  he  was  not. 
He  could  not  dissemble.  What  he  perceived'  to  be  wrong,  he  withoat  any 
hesitation,  and  whatever  offence  he  might  give,  declared  to  be  wrong ;  and  m 
his  inmost  heart  he  loathed  everything  like  duplicity  and  underhand  action. 
He  has  gone  to  the  grave,  I  verily  believe,  bearing  this  character ;  and  it 
is  a  character  in  which  we  should  all  of  us  seek  to  imitate  him.    May 

*  integrity  and  uprightness  preserve  us ;'  and  with  the  apostle,  may  we 

*  always  exercise  ourselves  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  man.'  Further,  he  was  a  true  and  steady  friend,  and  a  man  of 
warm  heart.  Those  who  were  his  friends  could  count  upon  the  steadiness 
of  his  friendship.  To  them  he  was  ever  the  same ;  and  visit  him  when 
they  might,  they  received  from  him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  there  was  ex- 
tended to  them  a  generous  hospitality.  He  was  at  all  times  ready  to  help 
them;  and  it  was  an  evident  satisfaction  to  himself  if  he  could  render 
them  any  assistance,  a  circumstance  which  gave  double  value  to  such 
services  as  he  might  perform.  Many,  now  that  he  is  away,  will  gratefully 
recall  deeds  of  kindness  done  them,  and  the  trouble  to  which,  with  a  view 
to  their  discharge,  he  sometimes  so  ungrudgingly  put  himself. 

As  a  preacher,  I  would  mention  lastly,  he  was  clear,  judicious,  earnest, 
faithful.  His  divisions  of  passages  were  always  logical,  and  generally 
very  happily  expressed;  and  his  illustrations  of  the  separate  topics  interest- 
ing, instructive,  impressive.  You  co^ld  not  hear  him  without  perceiving 
that  of  his  subject  he  had  a  firm  grasp ;  and  plainly,  perspicuously,  and 
forcibly  did  he  set  forth  the  truth  to  others.  Some  might  excel  him  in 
animation  and  in  fluency  of  utterance,  but  few  excelled  him  in  luminous 
and  faithful  exhibitions  of  gospel  truth ;  and  ever  in  his  preaching  did  he 
keep  before  him  the  grand  aim  of  all  preaching  worthy  the  name  of 
preaching,  even  to  win  souls,  and  build  up  those  who  have  by  grace 
believed.  With  such  an  aim,  his  discourses,  unhke  many  which  have  no 
Christ  in  them,  were  full  of  Him.  The  sinner  and  the  saint  he  alike 
directed  to  the  Saviour — the  former  that  he  might  obtain  life  and  salva- 
tion ;  the  latter  that  he  might  draw  out  of  His  exhaustless  fulness,  grow 
up  in  all  things  into  Him  who  is  the  Head,  and  be  more  fully  conformed 
to  His  blessed  image.  In  a  word,  *  The  whole  counsel  of  God  he  shunned 
not  to  declare'  ^  Longuig  after  you  all  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
kept  nothing  back  that  might  be  profitable,'  but  ^  by  manifestation  of  the 
truth'  sought  to  ^  conunend  himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God.' 

And  now  that  voice  which  warned,  and  expostulated,  and  entreated,  and 
pressed  so  affectionately  upon  you  the  gospel  of  Ood's  grace,  is  silent 
Srom  this  pulpit  it  will  be  heard  no  more.  What  was  mortal  of  him  the 
grave  has  received.  As  to  his  better  being,  he  is  with  the  Saviour  whom 
he  loved  and  served.  But  forget  not,  that  for  all  the  opportunities  of 
Bpkitual  good,  and  for  all  the  privileges  you  have  enjoyed  in  this  place, 
you  have  to  give  account — that  you  and  he  must  one  day  be  brought 
face  to  face,  and  this  in  circumstances  of  unparalleled  solemnity.  May 
you  then  be  his  '  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing.'    And  may  yon<4iow  ba 
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supremely  conoenied  to  be  so.  In  your  rarioas  stations  may  yon  be 
followers  of  him,  even  as  he  was  of  Christ,  and  of  all  who  'through 
faith  and  patience  are  already  inheriting  the  promises.' 


ON  THE  TRACKS  OP  SOME  NEW  ENGLAND  WORTHIES. 

BT  ALEXANDER  KACLEOD,  D.D.,  BIRKENHEAD. 

Mt  fellow-depnty  to  the  Council  at  Philadelphia  was  Professor  William 
Graham,  of  London,  and  I  reeei?ed  congratulations  before  leanng 
England  that  I  was  to  hare  him  for  my  companion.  And  not  without 
good  reason.  For  he  is  a  bom  traveller  and  sightseer,  and  adranoes 
among  the  objects  to  be  explored  with  eyes  wide  open  and  a  mind 
thoroughly  prepared. 

Before  setting  out,  the  Professor  came  to  me  and  said :  *  I  am  not 
going  to  take  long  railway  journeys  during  this  visit  to  America.  Bnt  I 
travelled  a  little  in  New  England  on  my  former  visit,  and  should  like  to 
revisit  there.  If  you  agree  with  me,  we  shall  confine  onr  travelling 
within  a  not  too  fatigaing  area  of  New  England,  and  I  shall  be  your 
guide  over  ground  I  have  seen  befora'  I  thankfully  agreed.  And  we 
resolved  to  travel  in  the  tracks  of  Roger  Williams,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
George  Berkeley,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  some  others,  whose  names 
shall  appear  as  I  go  on. 

We  left  New  York  on  the  forenoon  of  September  7th,  by  the  Shore 
Line.  It  is  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  see  that  Lina  It  was  like 
passing  through  reaches  of  fairyland.  One  could  see  that  the  soil  of 
New  England  along  that  Line  was  as  poor  as  the  northern  portions  of 
Scotland.  There  were  any  number  of  fields  with  the  grey  rock  peering 
through.  There  were  here  and  there,  also,  hollows  of  undrained  swamp ; 
but  these  only  brought  out  into  fuller  beauty  what  made  the  real  pano- 
rama in  view.  Green  pastures,  corn-fields  yellowing  for  the  sickle, 
villages  perched  up  on  the  sides  of  hills,  rivers  opening  out  into  the  wide 
sea;  firths  filled  with  ships  of  all  sorts,  scudding  about  in  white  sails  or 
lying  at  anchor;  harbours  crowding  close  up  to  the  railway  stations ; 
and  every  now  and  again  a  bit  like  Morecambe  Bay  in  Old  England 
flashing  into  view,  and  revealing  great  stretches  of  the  Atlantic  outside. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  finer  ride,  or  one  more  filled  with  a  succession  of 
interesting  and  picturesque  objects. 

But  I  must  not  indulge  in  descriptions  of  scenery.  The  object  we 
proposed  to  ourselves  was  to  visit  some  spots  hallowed  by  associations 
with  certain  lives  whose  memory  is  dear  to  Old  England  visitors.  And, 
first  of  all,  we  visited  Yale  College.  This  is  the  glory  of  New  Havm, 
the  town  in  which  it  stands.  And  the  college  itself  stands  In  stately 
dignity  back  from  the  ample  elm-shadowed  park,  over  which  the  founders 
of  the  city  were  wont  to  walk.  The  elms  make  a  great  figure  in  the 
sarroundings.  The  buildings  are  splendid,  reminding  me  a  good  deal  of 
some  of  the  collies  in  the  English  Cambridge.  It  was  rather  unfortu- 
nate for  us  that  our  visit  fell  during  vacation  time.  Bnt  we  saw  the 
outside  of  the  chapel  where  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  delivered  his  famous 
lectures  on  theology,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  sub-treasurer  we 
got  to  see  some  of  the  interiors  as  well :  the  Library,  the^xamiQatio& 
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Hal],  the  Chapel,  and  the  Hall  in  the  Theological  School  where  Beecher, 
Taylor,  Brooks,  and  others  delivered  their  popabir  lectures  on  Preaching. 
Among  the  relics  of  the  past  shown  to  ns  in  the  desks  of  the  Library, 
none  moved  as  more  than  three  copies  of  Eliot's  Bible.  Eliot  was  a 
contemporary  of  Richard  Baxter,  whose  Call  to  the  Unconverted  he 
translated  into  the  Indian  language.  The  great  eyangelist  to  the  Indians 
spent  twelve  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  this  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  same  language.  It  was  an  immense  undertaking  for  a  single 
man  to  face.  But  Eliot  faced  it,  and  accomplished  it,  and  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  it  printed  and  circulated  among  the  Indian  converts  at  Non- 
aoctam.  And  yet  to-day  only  one  man  living  is  able  to  read  his  transla- 
tion, and  he  not  an  Indian.  Both  the  tribe  and  their  language  have 
perished  from  the  earth. 

Portraits  of  Yale  worthies  cover  the  walls  of  the  Examination  HalL 
Tale,  the  founder,  who  hhnself  sleeps  in  Wrexham  Parish  Church  in 
Cheshire,  is  justly  assigned  a  prominent  placa  Dwight  and  other 
worthies — principals,  professors,  patrons,  and  others — are  also  there. 
There,  or  in  the  Library,  is  a  picture  by  Smibert  which  we  ought  to 
have  seen,  for  it  represents  Berkeley  in  the  midst  of  the  group  of  friends 
who  came  out  from  England  with  him  when  he  came  to  found  a  univer- 
sity in  the  Bermudas,  and  waited  at  Newport  for  the  money  promised 
by  the  English  Government  to  endow  it.  It  was  some  time  before 
we  caaght  sight  of  the  portrait  of  Edwards.  It  is  hung  far  up,  and 
somewhat  at  a  comer  of  one  of  the  walls.  It  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  all  that  the  walls  contain.  For  Edwards  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  considerable  figures  that  Yale  can  point  to  in  the  past.  He 
was  educated  here ;  and  after  a  time  came  back  as  tutor,  and  remained 
in  that  capacity  until  he  was  called  to  be  his  grandfather's  colleague  at 
Northampton,  in  1727.  Just  before  we  left,  in  one  of  the  corridors  if  t 
remember  rightly,  we  came  on  a  most  interesting  relic  of  him.  It  was 
an  old  chest  of  drawers,  one  with  a  sliding  board  which  could  be  drawn 
oat  and  serve  as  a  desk.  It  had  been  at  Stockbridge  with  him  when  he 
was  there,  and  was  possibly,  the  Professor  suggested,  the  desk  on  which 
he  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 

In  the  opulent,  thriving,  and  manifoldly  industrious  city  of  Providence 
we  were  in  the  happiest  tracks  of  Roger  Williams.  His  most  enduring 
monument  is  the  town  itself.  The  words  with  which  the  Narragansett 
iDdiaDs  saluted  him  when  he  crossed  the  Seekonk  River  and  landed 
on  State  Rock, — ^What  Cheer ^ — are  carved  on  public  buildings  and 
embodied  in  many  ways  in  the  records  and  institutions  of  the  town. 

He  had  been  expelled  from  Salem  for  his  doctrine  of  religious  liberty, 
and  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Indians  on  the  Seekonk  Plains.  A  few 
months  later,  crossing  the  river  with  a  few  companions  in  a  canoe,  and 
receiriog  the  unlooked-for  welcome  in  the  words  I  have  quoted,  he  pitched 
his  tent  there  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  town,  in  whose  name  we 
can  still  trace  the  grateful  piety  and  faith  of  his  heart. 

It  was  matter  of  course  that  we  should  visit  the  University,  and  Dr. 
Kenben  Quild  made  us  feel  that  we  were  far  other  than  strangers,  by  the 
cordial  goodwill  with  which  he  showed  us  over  this  well-housed  library 
QDder  his  care.  It  was  matter  of  course,  also,  that  we  should  have 
shown  to  us,  and  that  we  should  have  in  our  hands,  a  copy  of  tha  first  . 
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edition  of  The  Bloody  Tenet,  the  work  by  which  WilliamB  is  known 
in  religions  literature.  Williams  published  this  pamphlet  in  England 
when  be  was  applying  for  and  secnring  his  charter  for  the  new  colony  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  religions  liberty  was  to  have  a  fair  and  honest  trial* 
That  was  in  1644,  when  the  civil  war  was  raging  and  the  Presbyterian 
influence  was  still  in  the  ascendant.  In  that  little  book,  Williams  boldly 
denounced  persecution  for  religions  differences.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
Presbyterians  of  those  days  were  roused  by  the  book  to  vehement  rage. 
But  he  got  'his  charter.  And  the  book  marks  a  new  era  and  distinct 
step  forward  in  the  history  of  religions  toleration.  It  is  in  some  parte  a 
very  tender  book,  for  it  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Triuh 
and  Peace,  who  are  supposed  to  be  longing  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise — ^  Mercy  and  truth  have  met  together ;  righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other.' 

'  Where  is  the  promise  of  the  Ood  of  heaven,'  cries  Peace,  ^  that 
righteousness  and  peace  are  to  kiss  each  other  ? ' 

^  Patience,  sweet  Peace,'  replies  Truth, '  these  heavens  and  earth  are 
growing  old — the  new  heavens  and  earth  are  at  hand :  our  kisses  then 
shall  have  their  endless  date  of  pure  and  sweetest  joys.' 

^  Thou  knowest,'  responded  Peace  (Roger  was  recalling  his  flight  from 
Salem,  his  footsore  wanderings,  an  eidle  on  the  New  England  seaboard), 
^  Thon  knowest,  O  Truth,  that  we  are  pursued  and  laid  for.  Mine  heart 
is  full  of  sighs,  mines  eyes  with  tears,'  etc. 

Williams  was,  however,  no  mere  sentimentatist,  such  as  this  extract 
might  seem  to  suggest.  He  was  a  man  thoroughly  practical  And  he 
puts  a  very  vivid  and  concrete  view  of  the  social  life  he  was  sighing  for 
before  his  readers.  What  he  sought  was  ahready  realized  in  every  con- 
siderable voyage  where  the  freight  was  human  beings.  Turks  and  Jews, 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  managed  to  live  a  righteous  and  peaceful  life 
together  on  shipboard.  The  captain  could  not  compel  them  to  pray  as 
he  prayed,  or  when  he  prayed ;  but  he  could  and  did  so  govern  his  ship 
that  peace,  justice,  and  sobriety  were  maintained  during  the  voyage. 
Why  should  it  be  different  on  landt  he  aslsed. 

I  fancy  that  we  missed  seeing  some  of  Williams'  relics  still  remaining 
in  the  town ;  but  it  was  something  to  have  handled  The  Bloody  Tenet 
in  its  first  edition,  and  to  have  slept  for  two  nights  in  the  town  wtdch  can 
never  forget  his  name. 

At  Providence  we  were  within  easy  distance  of  that  Newport  which  is 
known  to  New  Englanders  as  the  home  of  clambakes  and  the  most  delight- 
ful of  bathing-places.  To  us  it  was  attractive  for  other  reasons.  Here 
was  bom  the  author  of  those  essays  which  we  had  read  with  enthusiasm 
in  our  boyhood — *  Self-culture,'  'Ni^leon  Bonaparte,'  and  ^Temper- 
ance;' and  here  also,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  famous  Berkeley 
had  found  a  home  while  waiting  for  the  money  which  was  to  pkint 
his  university  in  the  Bermudas.  The  day  Was  dull  and  rainy,  and 
there  was  nothing,  in  consequence,  to  divert  us  from  our  particular 
aims.  The  house  in  which  Ghanning  was  bom  is  now  a  children's  home ; 
but  the  house  in  which  he  spent  many  of  his  vacations  is  still  occupied 
as  a  private  residence,  and  as  attractive  as  ever  it  could  have  been.  We 
were  told  that  Judge  Haliburton  lived  in  it  later  on,  and  possibly  may 
have  written  some  of  his  Sam  Slick  chapters  there.    But^his  is  mere 
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heanaj,  and  must  be  rec^ved  as  such.  Not  far  from  this  house,  in  one 
of  the  side  streets,  stands  still  the  fine  old  wooden  stmctnre — ^Trinity 
Chnrch — ^in  which  Berkeley  sometimes  preached.  The  honse  he  built,  and 
which,  in  honour  of  an  English  palace,  he  named  Whitehall,  is  about  three 
miles  out,  along  what  seemed  to  us,  in  the  dull  atmosphere,  a  rather 
empty  and  dreary  road.  The  house  is  standing  very  much  as  Berkeley 
left  ity  except  that  the  front  door  has  been  boarded  up  and  the  fine  orchard 
on  which  it  once  opened  has  the  look  of  a  mere  kitchen-garden,  and  not 
well  kept.  One  has  to  look  at  the  house  by  the  help  of  the  guide-book 
pictures,  which  render  it  to  the  eye  as  it  was  in  Berkeley's  day.  Then  it 
mast  have  been  a  comfortable  country  house.  The  rooms  and  appoint* 
ments  are  ample,  and  it  is  still,  as  it  has  been  from  the  first,  a  farmhouse. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  o£f  is  the  rocky  shore,  and  a  horizontal 
cleft  in  the  rocks  is  still  pointed  out  as  a  retreat  to  which  Berkeley  some- 
times repaired  when  he  wished  to  meditate,  and  to  which,  also,  he  was 
woDt  to  take  his  friends.  Here  he  wrote  his  most  delightful  book, 
Alcipfiran^  or  the  Minute  Philosopher — a  book  which  gives  back  to  those 
who  read  it  the  impression  which  the  place  and  its  surroundings  had 
made  on  the  writer's  mind,  as  Professor  Fraser  has  pointed  out  in  his 
delightful  life  of  the  philosopher  :— 

*'  After  dinner  we  took  our  walk  to  Crito's,  which  lay  through  half  a 
dozen  pleasant  fields  planted  round  with  plum  trees  that  are  very  common 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  walked  under  the  delicious  shade  of 
these  trees  for  about  an  hour  before  we  came  to  Crito's  house,  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  small  park  beautified  with  two  fine  groves  of  oak 
and  walnut,  and  a  winding  stream  of  sweet  and  clear  water.' 

That  is  Berkeley's  own  description  of  Whitehall,  extracted  from  the 
Minute  Philoeopher,    And  here  is  his  description  of  the  beach : — 

*'  Next  morning  Alciphron  and  Lycides  said  the  weather  was  so  fine 
they  had  a  mind  to  spend  the  day  abroad,  and  take  a  cold  dinner  under 
a  shade  in  some  pleasant  part  of  the  country.  Whereupon,  after  break- 
fast, we  went  down  to  a  beach  about  half  a  mile  o£f,  where  we  walked  on 
the  smooth  sand,  with  the  ocean  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  wUd, 
broken  rocks,  intermixed  with  shady  trees  and  springs  of  water,  till  the 
son  began  to  be  uneasy.  We  then  withdrew  into  a  hollow  glade  between 
two  rockF,  where  we  seated  ourselves.' 

I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  one  more  glimpse  of  Newport  and  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  as  Berkeley  beheld  them  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The 
guests  have  climbed  to  a  small  mount  of  easy  ascent : — 

'  On  the  top  whereof  we  found  a  seat  under  a  spreading  trea  Here  we 
had  a  prospect,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a'  narrow  bay  or  creek  of  the  sea, 
enclosed  on  either  side  by  coast  beautified  with  rocks  and  woods,  and 
grem  banks  and  farm-houses.  At  the  end  of  the  bay  was  a  small  town, 
phiced  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which,  from  the  advantage  of  its  situation, 
made  a  considerable  figure.  Several  fishing  boats  and  lighters  gliding 
up  and  down,  on  a  surface  as  smooth  and  bright  as  glass,  enlivened  the 
prospect,'  etc. 

It  was  well  that  Berkeley  had  pleasures  independent  of  the  fulfilment  of 
his  dream  of  founding  the  Bermudas  University.  That  was  to  remain  a 
dream.  Although  the  English  Qovemment  had  granted  the  charter  and 
promised  £80,000,  there  had  never  been  a  serious  purpose  m  relation  to  r 
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the  money.  At  the  end  of  three  years  Berkeley  gathered  up  his  hoase- 
hold  goods  and  returned  to  England.  Bat  his  visit  to  Ne?rport  and  hi^ 
three  years'  residence  in  the  neighbourhood,  make  a  bright  chapter  in  the 
intellectual  and  religious  history  of  New  England.  He  was  as  heartily  ia 
favour  of  religious  toleration  as  Roger  Williams  himself.  He  became 
a  favourite  with  people  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion.  And  as  a 
thinker  and  writer  he  drew  together  into  a  philosophical  society,  and 
stirred  the  minds  of,  many  who  then  lived  in  Newport  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. Among  those  who  came  to  visit  him,  and  with  whom  an  io* 
teresting  correspondence  sprang  up,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  of  Yale,  s 
philosopher  like  himself,  under  whom  Jonathan  Edwards  had  studied. 

One  would  like  to  be  able  to  recall  a  meeting  between  Johnson's  famous 
pupil  and  the  English  philosopher.  How  would  the  grave,  earnest 
Edwards,  who  had  never  been  outside  of  his  narrow  New  England  world, 
hardly  outside  even  of  his  study,  have  consorted  with  the  far-travelled, 
large-minded,  and  gracious  Dean  !  The  one  was  under  thirty  sUlI,  and 
had  only  recently  begun  his  pastorate  in  Northampton ;  the  other  was 
above  forty,  and  had  both  published  books  and  seen  society  in  the  Old 
World.  They  were  undoubtedly  the  greatest  thinkers  of  their  time.  Bol 
there  is  no  record  or  sign  that  they  ever  met,  although  there  are  traces  in 
the  earlier  writings  of  Edwards  that  he  also  had  entered  on  the  same 
lines  of  speculation  which  led  Berkeley  to  the  philosophy  associated  with 
his  name,  and  so  delightfully  expounded  in  the  little  book  written  in  bis 
Newport  home.* 

We  caught  the  afternoon  steamer  back  to  Providence,  and  had  weather 
which  somewhat  compensated  for  the  morning.  But  it  was  ahready  night 
when  we  landed,  and  it  was  by  the  light  of  the  street  lamps  we  made  oar 
way  to  our  hotel.  (To  he  continued.) 


*  SCOTCH  SERMONS.     1880.' 

ADDRESS  TO  DENNISTOUN  TOUNG  MEN*S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
BY  REV.  WALTER  ROBERTS,  M.A. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  volume  is  that  it  claims  for  itself  a  representatire 
character.  The  authors  are  not  only,  as  they  are  careful  to  state,  all 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  they  profess  to  speak  for  other 
ministers  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  volume  '  originated,'  so  runs 
the  preface,  ^  in  the  wish  to  gather  together  a  few  specimens  of  a  style  of 
teaching  which  increasingly  prevails  among  the  clergy  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  It  does  not  claim  to  represent  the  full  extent  of  that  teaching,'— 
that  is  to  say,  other  ministers  in  the  Establishment  may  go  beyond  the 
views  presented  here ;  ^  it  may,  however,  serve  to  indicate  a  growing 
tendency,  and  to  show  the  direction  in  which  thought  is  moving.'    And 

*  The  reference  i<  to  soma  remarkable  entries  in  the  Notebook  on  *  Hind/— one  of 
four  similar  books  begnn  to  be  kept  by  Edwards  when  attending  Yale  CoUege.  The 
following  extract  will  be  illnslration  enough  here : — 

*  Existme€.—li  we  had  only  the  sense  of  Seeing,  we  should  not  be  tm  ready  to  ooneladt 
the  Tisible  world  to  have  been  an  existence  independent  of  Perception  as  we  do ;  becauso 
the  ideas  we  have  by  the  sense  of  Feeling,  are  as  much  mere  ideas  as  those  we  hare  by  the 
sense  of  Seeing.  But  we  know  that  the  tbings  that  are  objects  of  this  sense,  all  that  the 
mind  views  by  Seeing,  are  merely  mental  Existences;  because  all  these  things,  with  all 
their  modes,  do  exist  in  a  looking-glass,  where  all  will  acknowledge  they  exist  only 
laentally.'  /^^  i 
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it  is  added,  ^  Should  this  Tolame  accomplish  its  aim,  it  may  be  followed 
by  another  series.'  We  are  not  told  what  the  aim  of  the  volame 
is,-— whether  to  startle  the  orthodox,  or  discomfit  the  less  advanced 
Dissenter,  or  merely  to  malce  proclamation  to  the  world  of  the  doctrinal 
position  of  the  Established  Gbarch.  Bnt  in  any  case,  such  a  prefatory 
statement  is  a  distinct  challenge  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  judge 
that  Gbnrch  by  the  contents  of  the  volnjne.* 

And  if  it  be  asked  what  right  the  authors  of  this  book  have  to  claim 
for  themselves  a  representative  character, — if  it  be  said  that  they  are  no 
more  entitled  to  call  their  teaching  representative  than  those  of  the  opposite 
school,— 41  glance  at  the  book  shows  that  the  objection  is  very  satisfactorily 
met.  For  at  the  faead  of  the  thirteen  teachers  in  the  volame,  there  stands 
the  foremost  cleric  in  the  Established  Chnrch,  and  the  man  who  above  all 
others  holds  a  representative  position.  The  first  two  sermons  are  by  the 
Rer.  Dr.  Caird,  late  Professor  of  Divinity  and  now  Principal  in  the 
Glasgow  University.  And  the  last  two  are  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Story  of 
Roseneath.  The  other  writers,  many  of  them  hitherto  nnknowo,  are 
sandwiched  between,  by  way,  we  may  infer,  of  vindicating  at  once  their 
respectability  as  men  of  nous,  and  their  right  to  the  position  of  represen- 
tatives in  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland.  And  if  that  right  be  still  contested, 
there  is  no  getting  over  the  profoundly  significant  fact,  that  it  was 
possible  for  any  number  of  ministers  in  the  Established  Chnrch  to 
promulgate  such  views  as  are  presented  here,  and  claim  for  them  a  repre-*' 
sentative  character  within  their  denomination. 

Thirteen  ministers  have  written  for  the  book,  furnishing  amongst 
them  twenty-three  sermons.  Some  of  them  are  very  good  sermons, — that 
is,  not  only  able  but  healthful  in  their  tone, — sermons  against  which  we 
would  have  nothing  to  say  had  they  stood  by  themselves.  Then  there 
are  other  sermons  of  so  commonplace  a  description,  that  the  only  reason 
we  can  conceive  for  their  place  here,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  represen- 
tative character  of  the  book.  It  is  not  given  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Establishment,  any  more  than  to  those  of  other  denominations,  to  be  all 
intellectual  giants.  Bnt  of  the  great  body  of  these  twenty-three  sermons 
we  have  to  say  that,  while  characterized  by  greater  or  less  ability,  they 
are  still  more  distinctly  characterized  by  hostility  to  the  truths  hitherto 
most  surely  believed  amongst  us.  And  there  is  another  characteristic  to 
which  we  may  as  well  refer  at  the  outset.  There  is  an  air  of  assumption 
about  them,!  more  marked  as  the  writers  depart  further  from  the  faith, 
which  becomes  exceedingly  offensive  as  you  read.|  As  a  rule,  the  authors 
are  careful  to  speak  of  the  sentiments  of  others  rather  than  their  own. 
But  then  these  others  are  described  in  language  reflecting  at  once  the 
opinions  and  the  pride  of  the  authors.  ^  Enlightened  Christians,'  they  tell 
us,  think  so  and  so;  ^  serious  -  minded  men  and  women;'  ^enlightened 
Protestants;'  Mntelligent  and  open-minded  Protestants;'  'educated 
Christians;'  ^  highly  -  educated  Christians;'  'pions  and  devout  souls.' 
One  writer  in  particular  goes  into  such  phrases  as  *•  a  thoughtful  indi- 

*  Profenor  Knight,  editor  of  the  book,  has  successf  ally  shown,  in  answer  to  assertions 
to  the  oontrary,  that  the  responsibility  for  this  preface  Ues  not  on  himself  alone,  but  on 
the  enlirs  bod^  of  writers  in  the  Tolnme. 

t  As  might  be  expected  from  the  title,  Scotch  Sermons  / 

t '  We  the  elect  in  the  dialect  of  their  day,  we  the  spiritually  susceptible  in  the 
dWect  €f  our  day.'— Mr.  MTarlan  of  Lenne,  p.  204.  (^r^.^n]r> 
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TidaaV  ^  UiiDking  mhids/  *  deep-minded  meD,' '  deep-hearted  men,'  ^  deep 
Boals.'  All  which  we  saj  is  exceedingly  offeDsive.  For  the  assamp- 
tioo,  of  course,  is  that  the  writers  are  sach  ^enlightened  Christiaos,' 
Hhoaghtfal  individnals,'  ^deep  souls;'  while  you,  who  cannot  receive 
their  teaching,  are  not  enlightened,  you  are  not  an  open-minded  Protestant, 
you  are  not  an  educated  Christian,  you  are  not  thoughtful ;  you  are  a 
poor  shallow-minded  and  shallow- hearted  man,  not  at  all  a  ^  deep  seal.' 
It  were  easy  to  show  how  very  shallow  some  of  these  deep  men  are  in 
their  logic,  in  their  exegesis,  in  their  very  knowledge  of  Scripture ;  even 
misquotations  are  possible  to  them.  But  we  pass  from  it  with  the 
remark  that  the  volume  in  this  respect  only  confirms  what  has  been  often 
observed,  that  they  who  clamour  most  for  breadth  and  tolerance  are  the 
most  offensively  intolerant  of  men. 

Coming  to  the  contents  of  the  volume,  what  we  aim  at  is  not  so  much 
to  criticize,  which  were  scarcely  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  lecture, 
as  to  present  its  teaching.  It  is  of  importance  that  Dissenters  and  the 
Church  at  large  should  understand  what  is  the  doctrinal  tendency 
^  increasingly  prevalent  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.'  Throwing  together 
what  we  have  to  say  under  three  leading  remarks,  we  notice — 

I.  I'hat  in  this  volume^  purporting  to  be  repruentative  of  the  teaching  of 
Vie  EatabUshed  Churchy  E yangelical  truths  are  conspicuous  bt  their 
ABS£>iCE.  In  none  of  its  sermons  from  beginning  to  end  is  there  taogbt, 
however  casually  or  imperfectly,  one  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  there  was  no  support  here  for  election,  or 
reprobation,  or  even  the  fall  of  man  or  eternal  punishment.  But  it  may 
surprise  some  to  be  told  that  there  is  nothing  about  guilt,  or  condemnatioD, 
or  depravity,  or  the  atonement,  or  justification,  or  conversion,  except  in 
the  way  of  controverting  and  denying  what  we  denote  by  these  terms. 
Now  we  are  not  of  those  who  say  that  a  sermon,  to  be  a  good  sermon, 
must  always  set  forth  the  way  of  salvation.  But  the  remarkable  and 
significant  thing  is,  that  in  a  volume  of  sermons,  preached  by  ministers  of 
one  denomination,  and  purporting  to  be  representative,  there  shonld  be 
an  entire  absence  of  these  doctrines  of  grace.  Suppose  you  were  invited 
to  a  dinner  purporting  to  represent  a  dietetic  tendency  amongst  the 
Established  clergy,  and  found  an  entire  absence  of  flesh  meat,  that 
circumstance  alone,  we  venture  to  think,  would  be  conclusive  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  tendency.  And  if  we  had  only  this  first  negative  remark 
to  make  about  Scotch  Sermons^  it  were  enough  to  show  that,  of  all  oar 
Churches,  that  which  is  established  by  law  and  compulsorily  supported 
least  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  faith. 

Then  this  absence  of  EvangeUcal  teaching  is  emphasized  by  such 
circumstances  as  these : — 

1.  The  frequent  contrast  between  the  Evangelical  text  and  the  sermon 
following.  There  is  not  a  word  of  the  gospel  even  when  the  text  would 
lead  you  most  confidently  to  expect  it.  Almost  every  text  and  sermon  in 
the  volume  present  this  contrast.  Dr.  Cunningham  of  Crieff  has  a  sermon 
(iii.)  on  the  text, '  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth ;  I  have  finished 
the  work  that  Thou  gavest  me  to  do*  (John  xvii.  4,  6).  And  he  has  only 
four  lines  on  the  death  of  Christ,  which  in  his  eyes  is  nothing  more  than  the 
death  of  any  other  man.  And  the  burden  of  the  sermon  is,  that  Christ's 
work  was  in  a  higher  degree  the  work  of  every  man  who  manifests  God. 
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He  has  another  (Sermon  iv.)  on  *  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  ns/ 
with  the  same  total  absence  of  reference  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
great  manifestation  of  the  Savionr's  love.  Mr.  Fergnson  of  Strathblane 
(Sermon  v.),  taking  a  text  {John  iii.  1-3)  which  deals  with  regeneration, 
has  not  a  word  to  saj  about  regeneration,  and  in  trnth  directly  contradicts 
his  text  bj  saying  that '  we  do  not  become  Christians,  we  are  so  from  oar 
birth.'  Mr.  M'Farlan  of  Lenzie,  lectnring  on  ^  The  things  which  cannot 
be  shaken'  (Heb.  xii.  27:  Sermon  xii.),  overlooks  the  acconnt  given  of 
these  things  in  the  preceding  context,  and  has  an  entirely  different  and  a 
mnch  shorter  list  of  ^  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken'  than  is  actually 
pat  before  him  by  the  author  of  the  epistle.  And  finally,  omitting  less 
notable  instances.  Dr.  Story  preaches  on  ^  The  righteonsness  which  is  of 
faith '  (Romans  ix.  30),  while  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  any 
righteousness  but  that  which  a  man  has  wrought  out  for  himself. 

2.  The  prominence  sometimes  given  to  such  aspects  of  truth  as  are 
held  by  the  avowed  opponents  of  our  religion.  Dr.  Caird,  e.g.^  in  his  first 
sermon  (Heb.  xi.  39,  40),  while  he  does  not  deny  the  Christian  conception 
of  immortality,  yet  interprets  his  text,  and  gives  prominence  in  his  sermon, 
mainly  to  the  immortality  of  the  Positivist — the  immortality,  that  is,  which 
consists  in  the  unending  influence  exerted  on  the  continuous  race  by  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  passing  individual.  And  again,  in  his  second 
sermon,  on  Union  with  Ood  (John  xvii.  21),  he  comes  so  near  to 
Pantheism  in  his  avoidance  of  the  Evangelical  view,  that  he  has  seriously 
to  defend  himself  against  the  charge. 

3.  The  raising  of  questions  to  which  one  looks  to  the  gospel  for  the 
answer,  while  aU  that  we  call  gospel  is  ostentatiously  left  out.  How  is 
it,  one  writer  is  asking  (Dr.  Mackintosh  of  Buchanan,  Sermon  x.),  that  the 
saving  change  is  effected  in  the  soul  t  And  after  ascribing  it  generally 
to  the  paternal  character  of  Ood,  he  gives  this  threefold  answer :  Our 
deliverance  comes — 1st,  From  our  own  better  nature;  2d,  From  the 
beneficent  character  of  natural  influences ;  and  3d,  From  the  conviction 
of  the  divuie  good-wilL  So  throughout  the  book  the  cross  is  explained 
always  as  self-sacrifice,  never  as  atonement. 

4.  The  absence  of  all  appeal  to  the  sinner,  and  even  the  ignoring  or 
obliteration  of  all  distinction  between  the  world  and  the  church.  Passing 
over  other  illustrations,  such  as  that  we  '  are  bom  Christians,'  we  have  it 
asserted  in  the  sermon  just  referred  to,  that  the  man  who  does  not 
recognise  even  Ood's  good-will  to  him,  while  he  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
Christian,  ^  may  yet  be  a  pious  and  religious  man,  accepted  of  Ood ; '  and 
this  is  said,  not  only  for  the  heathen,  but  ^  for  many  also  in  Christian 
lands  whose  minds  are  closed  against  the  direct  teaching  of  the  gospel.'  * 

5.  Once  more,  the  want  of  the  gospel  is  emphasized  by  patronizing 
references  to  it,  or  by  the  use  of  its  language  without  its  spirit  Dr. 
Cunningham,  in  his  sermon  on  the  ^  Religion  of  Love,'  says,  with  amusing 
condescension,  but  surely  also  with  some  true  appreciation,  'There  is 
something  good  in  the  way  your  high  Evangelical  states  the  truth :  we 

*  Tbeie  it  one  ligmfiGant  ezoeption  to  ibis  stndn  of  teaohing.  Mr.  Rain  of  Hutton, 
on  *The  Phuiiee  and  Publican,'  in  tbe  inteniity  of  bii  admiration  for  tbose  simple 
loala  wbo  hold  aloof  from  forms  and  creeds,  says,  '  Tbere  are  few  tbat  are  eqnal  to 
these  tiiiDgs,  and  therefore  in  spiritual  things  there  are  few  that  be  saved.*  And  he 
sctnaUy  quote*  with  tins  appliwtion  the  Master**  words :  *  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
•Irslt  s.te ; .  .  .  few  theie  be  that  find  iV  g.^.^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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keep  Ood*s  eominandments»  not  that  we  may  obtain  Balvation,  bnt  because 
we  have  obtained  it.'  Similarly,  Dr.Mackintosh  approaches  the  EvangeU<»l 
view,  though  he  contradicts  both  himself  and  it  in  his  statement  of  it. 
'  Our  endeavour/  he  says,  '  is  not  to  merit  or  deserve,  but  to  show 
ourselves  sensible  and  worthy  of  God's  favour;'  that  is  to  say,  we  are 
not  to  merits  but  to  show  ourselves  meritorious  ]  The  same  divine,  in  the 
close  of  his  sermon,  says,  *The  defence  of  popular  Christianity,'  m. 
Evangelicalism,  ^s  that  it  is  popular;  and  it  is  a  sufficient  defence;  it  is  a 
figure  or  allegory  of  the  absolute  truth  which  is  enshrined  in  it.'  '  Better,' 
says  Mr.  Rain  in  Sermon  xvi.,  *  Better  even  the  shriek  of  the  Revivah'st  than 
the  vanity  of  vanities  of  Ecclesiastes.'  And  finally,  as  an  example  of 
Evangelical  language,  while  its  spirit  is  ostentatiously  excluded,  we  might 
refer  passim  to  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Story.  He  proclaims  to  us  that  'the 
higher  life,  the  life  of  faith,  is  that  in  which  the  conmiandment  is  kept  out 
of  love,  and  to  which  we  are  called  in  Jesus  Christ.'  And  yet  with  him 
the  grace  that  calls  us,  and  the  love  that  constrains  us,  and  the  faith 
wrought  in  us,  and  the  higher  life  which  issues  from  it  all,  are  concaved 
on  a  system  in  which  the  gospel  finds  no  place. 

Well,  all  this  is  serious  enough  for  a  book  claiming  to  represent  the 
Scottish  Church.  But  it  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  indictment.  We 
remark — 

II.  In  this  representative  volume  of  sermons^  all   the   DisriKCnvE 

DOCTRINES  OF  THE  GOSPSL  AND  OF  CHBISnANITT  ITSELF  ARE 
REPUDIATED  AND  CONDEMNED. 

{To  becontimud,) 


THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  MINISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 

president's  opening  ADDRESS — GLASGOW  ELDERS*  ASSOCIATION. 
BT  MR.  ALEXANDER  SINCLAIR. 

As  the  rather  unexpected  *cair  of  my  brother  elders  to  this  pontion, 
and  pressing  occupation  during  the  interval,  have  not  afforded  the  usual 
opportunity  for  one  of  the  special  addresses  of  the  season,  I  must  ask 
your  forbearance  with  a  few  simple  remarks  on  some  of  the  co-operative 
or  intermediate  duties  of  ministers  and  their  elders.  By  the  use  of  the 
word  ^  intermediate '  I  do  not  mean  ^  intermeddling,'  but  rather  that  all 
should  mediate  and  work  with,  for,  and  between, — minister,  elders,  members 
and  non-communicants, — with  a  single  eye  to  help  the  prosperity  and  the 
spiritual  life  of  all.  In  view  of  this  work,  if  this  mind  is  in  us,  we  may 
well  magnify  the  office,  and  in  view  of  its  magnitude  wonder  that  we  are 
allowed  to  have  any  part  or  lot  in  it.  And  yel  how  much  more  weighty 
and  responsible  is  the  position  of  a  minister  I  Besides  the  pastoral  care 
of  all  the  members  of  the  church  and  many  other  duties,  he  has  a  work 
on  hand  so  great  that  only  Ood's  strength  and  tenderness  and  wisdom  in 
him  can  properly  fit  him  for  its  &charge.  When  he  acts  as  aa 
ambassador  for  Christ,  praying  us  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to 
Qod,  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  heart  and  flesh  often  faint  and  fail. 
When,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  year  after  year,  he  has  to  appear  before 
a  crowd  of  waiting  souls,  the  wonder  is  that  his  mind  and  tongue  do  not 
sometimes  refuse  to  work.    The  sight  of  the  solitary  man  in  such  a 
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solemn  position  13  enough  to  make  as  instiDctively  pray,  <  May  Ood  help 
him/  He  cannot  act  upon  the  maxim,  which  in  private  we  all  should 
observe  when  we  have  nothing  to  say,  to  say  nothing,  for  necessity  is 
laid  upon  him  to  preach  the  gospel  If  he  relies  upon  his  own  mere 
intellectual  power,  he  is  likely,  under  the  continued  mental  strain,  to  saflfer 
a  reaction,  when  in  spite  of  the  most  profuse  words,  and  perhaps  partly 
because  of  them,  he  will  become  ^  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.' 

It  is  when  we  consider  this  we  feel  that  our  minister  needs  to  be 
miDistered  to  with  true  and  tender  sympathy'  and  encouragement.  It  is 
then  that  a  word  fitly  spoken  is  not  only  like,  but  better  than,  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  Then  he  and  we  might  take  sweet  counsel 
together.  When,  like  Moses,  his  hands  are  lifted  up  against  the 
Amalekite  spirit  everywhere  about,  who  should  be  .so  ready  as  the  elders 
to  stay  them  up  by  personal  contact  and  outspoken  sympathy,  as  well  as 
by  closet  prayer  t 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  preachers  sometimes  get  into  a  ^  rut,* 
because  of  certain  subjects  being  uppermost  in  literature  or  public  talk. 
He  cannot  and  should  not  always  ignore  these  prominent  topics ;  but  if  he 
sofficientlj  ascertains  the  mind  of  bis  people,  he  will  learn  that  there  is 
ever  the  one  thing  needing  proclamation,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures.  The  united  testimony  from  foreign  mission 
fields  is,  that  arguments  about  nature  and  revelation,  the  existence  of  God, 
and  other  abstract  truths,  have  little  or  rather  no  saving  effect  upon 
idolaters,  but  that  their  attention  is  secured  and  their  hearts  won  when 
the  gospel  of  Qod  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself  is  placed 
before  them.  This,  after  all,  is  the  concrete  power,  if  not  the  dominating 
truth,  which  applies  all  the  world  over,  and  moves  the  heart  in  Christen- 
dom as  weU  as  in  Heathendom.  While,  therefore,  the  preacher  may 
from  week  to  week  be  refining  on  points  of  so-called  advanced  thought, 
or  dealing  in  unsubstantial  sentimentalities,  many  of  his  people  are  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  after  the  simple  gospel  of  redeeming  love.  This  he 
might  readily  know  through  his  elders,  but  not  so  well  through  the 
ordinary  members,  as  they  are  more  apt  to  speak  pleasant  than  plain 
things  to  him. 

There  are  also  abroad  at  present  the  two  extremes  of  the  secular  and 

the  sacerdotal  spirits,  both  leading  away  by  different  broad  roads  from 

the  way  of  life.    Our  Church  is  comparatively  free  from  both,  but  it  is 

none  the  less  necessary  that  we  should  watch  against  the  stealthy 

advance  of  either. 

'  The  world  ii  too  much  with  ub,  late  and  toon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers,' 

while  we  are  too  little  with  our  Father,  so  that  we  have  the  portion  we 
seek,  whether  it  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  or  of  heavrai  heavenly.  While, 
therefore,  we  know  how  naturally  our  own  souls  cleave  to  the  dust,  we 
must  feel  how  needful  it  is  to  speak  and  pray  with  and  for  our  minister, 
the  people,  and  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  all  less  worldly  and  more 
spiritaally-minded. 

The  sacerdotal  tendency  is  as  natural  to  a  man  who  occupies  the 
clerical  office  without  its  spirit,  as  it  is  for  the  merchant  to  thmk  of 
money-making,  or  the  musician  to  think  more  of  the  music  than  the  praise 
it  should  express,  or  as  the  scientific  specialist  to  have  no  faith  in  r 
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anything  bat  a  material  demonstration.  Others  are  so  exclasivelj  logical 
or  intnitional,  or  emotional,  or  antiquarian,  that  we  have  the  eril  arising 
from  mental  onesidedness  or  class  position,  instead  of  the  blessed  fmit  of 
well-balanced  minds,  complete,  whole^  holt  men,  consecrated  to  the 
Master  and  £Qs  great  worl^ — serving^  bat  not  domineering  in  His  Chnrch. 
In  Episcopal  chnrches,  it  is  the  order  that  the  priesthood  only  rale ; 
bat  the  principle  of  Presbjterianism  is  that  all  elders  rale  and  some  of 
them  teach.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this,  e?en  oar  Gharch  shows  now  and 
again  a  little  of  the  prelatic  spirit:  for  instance,  by  the  invariable 
appointment  to  the  chair  of  all  chnrch  courts  of  only  a  minister;  by 
forbidding  of  presbytery  elders  taking  part  in  the  ordination  of  ministers 
and  missionaries;  by  ordaining  ruling  elders,  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
ministers,  by  the  laying  on  of  bands,  and  not  as  the  primitive  Oharch 
did.  In  the  new  Forms  and  Rules  of  Procedure  there  are  farther 
indications  of  the  same  spirit,  which  should  receive  careful  consideration 
before  final  adoption.  In  this  revision  the  ruling  elder  should  co-operate 
with  the  teaching  elder,  and  with  more  interest  and  activity  than  hitherto, 
in  seeking  the  scriptural  government  of  the  Church.  It  will  be  no  small 
danger,  not  only  to  the  nsefuhiess  but  to  the  existence  of  the  Church, 
should  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Presbyterianism  ever  be  transformed 
into  a  clerical  oligarchy,  go?ernment  by  a  class  who  live  as  if  in  an  upper 
region  of  stiff  collars  and  peculiar  garments,  apart  from  the  people  and 
distant  from  their  elders.  3at  if  things  should  ever  grow  to  this, 
ministers  alone  will  not  be  blameable,  because  the  unmanly  adulation  and 
passiveness  of  many  elders  and  members  go  far  to  develop  such  a 
tendency.  It  is  related  of  a  man  of  no  great  parts,  that  when  he  was 
asked  of  what  use  he  could  be  as  a  councillor,  he  replied  that,  if  he 
could  not  make  a  speech,  he  could  ^  objeck.'  Although  no  one  likes  mere 
objectors,  perhaps  a  sprinkling  of  them  would  be  better  than  the  help- 
lessly dumb  and  absentee  members  of  church  sessions.  The  cordial  and 
frank  conference  of  all  would  help  to  prevent  the  supremacy  of  any  man 
or  class.  The  priests  and  rabbis  of  the  first  century  despised  the 
apostles  because  they  were  ^  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,'  while  they  also 
took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus,  and  this  jast 
when  the  priests  and  rabbis,  with  their  assumption  of  sacred  prerogative, 
were  about  to  be  shunted  out  of  the  way  and  passed  by  as  rusted,  worn- 
out  lumber.  Somewhat  similar  catastrophes  in  ecclesiastical  circles  have 
again  and  again  taken  place  since,  and  may  yet  again ;  but  meantime  it 
becomes  all  who  look  for  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom  to  seek  to- 
gether more  for  the  quickening' of  the  promised  Spirit  than  trust  to  the 
effects  of  mere  church  machmery,  class  training,  or  the  power  of  money, 
seeing  they  are  only  means  to  the  blessed  end.  Frank  heart  to  heart 
intercourse  between  minister  and  elders,  and  both  with  the  people,  would 
go  far  to  correct  this,  and  lead  us  jointly  to  the  Great  High  Priest,  who 
is  touched  with  a  feeling  of  all  the  infirmities  attending  the  complexitieB 
of  human  experience.  This  would  help  to  keep  the  preacher  chiefly  to 
the  ministry  of  the  practical,  spiritual  necessities  of  his  work,  and  away 
from  too  much  unprofitable  theorizmg. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  in  some  quarters  a  remarkable  but  almost 
unnoticed  spirit  abroad,  curiously  combining  both  the  secnlar  and  the 
sacerdotal,  which,  if  it  ever  becomes  supreme,  will  form  it  demoralizing 
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priestcraft,  as  evil  in  its  power  as  any  that  preceded  it.  It  is  indicated 
in  the  pecnliar  claim  of  some  clergymen — and  that  in  the  sacred  name  of 
Liberty — to  teach  what  they  choose  withont  regard  to  the  obligations 
they  hare  undertaken  and  by  which  they  subsist.  It  matters  not  al- 
though they  contradict  their  own  teachings,  and  disprove  one  year  what 
they  subscribed  and  asserted  the  previous.  Although  they  may  proclaim 
'eyerything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long,'  their  liberty  must  not  be  questioned 
nor  sacrificed  to  the  rights  of  the  people !  '  O  Liberty,  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name!'  These  gentlemen  recognise  no  contract,  no 
bond  of  union,  no  law,  for  ^  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves.'  Why 
should  we  wonder  that  social  and  commercial  morality  is  low,  when  we 
remember  the  proverb,  ^Like  priest,  like  people'!  The  co-operative 
fellowship  we  urge  would,  however,  probably  enable  the  minister  to 
discover,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  liberty  and  rights  are  not  one  but 
many  sided,  and  that  his  most  earnest  hearers  hunger  most  for  some- 
thing more  real  than  the  assumption  of  a  human  priesthood,  and  more 
satisfying  than  the  sapless  talk  of  old  Moderatism  under  a  new  name 
abofut  central  gospel  truths. 

It  is  just  possible  that  in  a  time  when  there  are  so  many  winds  of 
doctrine  blowing  about,  and  when  some  may  be  departing  from  the  faith, 
that  elders  may  find  themselves  constrained  to  take  the  extreme  and  un- 
congenial position  of  standing  up  against  a  minister,  and  contending  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  If,  in  such  a  possible  case,  elders 
allow  matters  to  drift  on  from  bad  to  worse,  who  shall  stand  up  against 
misleading  teachers?  They  also  are  set  on  the  watch-tower.  While 
ministers  and  elders  keep  each  other  at  arm's  length,  these  dangers  and 
misunderstandings  are  more  likely  to  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
mach  happiness  and  spiritual  life  may  be  secured  by  all  working  with 
one  heart  I  Mr.  David  Dickson,  who  wrote  so  practically  on  The  Elder 
and  his  Work^  said  that  upon  visiting  some  thirty  different  congregations 
he  formed  '  the  deep  conviction  that  the  revival  of  religion  and  its 
healthy  continuance  depend  much,  under  God's  blessing,  on  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  ministers  and  elders.  It  would  be  a  kind  of  miracle  we 
hare  no  right  to  expect,  if  a  large  harvest  were  gathered  in  where  there 
is  not  loving  fellowship  among  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
iield  of  labour.' 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  there  is  little  or  no  congeniality  of 
thought  or  spirit  between  some  ministers  and  some  elders ;  but  that  is 
also  so  in  other  circles  of  social  life,  and  must  be  allowed  for  where  there 
is  due  considerateness.  In  any  case,  each  should  bear  all  things,  hope 
all  things,  and  be  ready  to  give  the  other  support  in  every  good  thing. 
No  doubt  some  ministers,  from  their  superior  education  or  position,  may 
feel  themselves  self-sufficient  and  independent  of  the  counsel  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  elder.  But  it  is  a  great  blunder  for  themselves  and  their 
work,  as  well  as  culpable  neglect  of  one  of  the  chief  privileges  they 
possess.  Through  life,  and  even  at  His  transfiguration,  in  the  agony  of 
Gethsemane,  during  the  last  hour  on  the  cross,  and  the  first  after  the 
resurrection,  Christ  sought  the  company  of  fishermen  and  others,  and 
called  them  brethren : 

'  Familiar,  condescending,  patient,  free, 

Te«.  for  .n  woe.,  .  ho«t  for  every  plea/  bvGoOgk 
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If,  tiierefore,  His  perfect  haman  natare  cnltirated  this  fellowship  of 
faeorte,  what  wealthy  elder  or  gifted  mmister  can  dispense  with  itt  or 
what  eotitles  either  to  shnn  the  other  or  overlook  the  lowliest  member? 
John  Calvin  said  that  ^  in  Christ's  Church  no  one  is  so  poor  as  not  to  be 
able  to  confer  apon  as  some  important  benefit,  but  onr  pride  hinders  us 
from  reaping  these  mntnal  advantages/  By  intimacy  with  the  elders, 
and  they  with  the  people,  the  minister  would  come  to  know  better  some 
of  tiie  weary  burdens  and  severe  tests  of  principle  men  in  the  straggle  of 
bufliness  have  to  endure,  besides  the  little  foxes  and  greater  trials 
in  domestic  and  social  experience.  By  knowing  these  things  more 
fully,  congregational  prayer  would  be  less  formal,  and  be  more  truly 
prayer,  because,  like  the  Lord*8  Prayer,  more  exactly  expressive  of  real 
want.  How  readily,  then,  should  the  minister  seek  and  the  elder  give 
the  proofs  of  being  heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life,  that  their  prayers 
«nd  common  but  vital  work  may  not  be  hindered  1  So  also  should  the 
«lder  seek  to  get  his  heart  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  members  in  his 
charge.  One  cannot  force  his  company,  opinions,  or  information  upon 
either  minister  or  member  if  he  is  reluctant  or  opposed,  and  yet  we  must 
not  be  ready  to  conclude  that  such  intercourse  is  not  wanted.  It  is  only 
after  repeated  defeats  that  one  should  slowly  assume  that  bis  fellowship 
is  not  wanted.  But  even  then  we  must  (fuietly  learn  to  labour  and  to 
wait,  simply  seekmg  the  approval  of  the  Master  Himself,  whose  smile  aad 
friendship  are  never  denied,  believing  that  that  of  the  servant  will  come 
by  and  by  if  it  is  good  to  have. 

In  order  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  session,  it 
requires  much  tact  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  minister  to  pat « 
gentle  restraint  upon  the  tendency  of  some  of  the  older  elders  to  overrule, 
and  of  rich  ones  to  be  a  little  rampant,  while  he  evokes  the  latent  talent  of 
some,  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  the  modest,  and  tries  to  apportion  to 
every  one  his  congenial  work,  so  that  the  gifts  of  each  may  be  doly  and 
most  fitly  exercised  in  being  workers  together  with  God. 

'  Small  MiTice  ia  true  service  while  it  laatn. 

Of  friends,  however  humble,  soom  not  one ; 
Thib  daisy  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts 

Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  sun.' 

There  is  no  lack  of  variety  of  work  where,  jointly  or  singly,  all  may  be 
suitably  occupied,  and  the  more  every  one  is  so  engaged  the  more  will 
those  who  are  at  present  over-worked  be  relieved.  The  people  do  get  tired 
of  any  monotone,  whether  in  pulpit,  at  prayer  meeting,  or  otherwise;  so 
that  while  the  minister  and  the  congregation  might  be  mutually  benefited 
by  an  exchange  of  pulpits,  he  and  they  would  (at  least  after  the  ordeal 
is  passed)  be  none  the  worse  of  a  few  minutes  of  the  elders  and  others  at 
the  prayer  meetings.  Most  men  shrink  from  this,  but  a  little  encourage- 
ment usually  oducates  them  up  to  this  prime  duty  and  privilege.  We 
may  go  further,  but  not  too  far,  in  saying  that  what  are  known  as  open 
prayer  meetings  would,  under  wise  guiding,  be  more  profitable,  more 
hearty,  and  more  largely  attended  than  those  thin,  cold  meetings  where 
only  the  loyal  few  appear,  and  which  are  conducted  by  the  ministar  alone 
throughout.  The  open  prayer  meeting  seems  at  all  events  to  accord 
more  with  Paul's  counsel  to  the  Corinthians  than  the  one-man  system. 

But  to  sum  up.    We  need  often  to  remind  each>  other,f  minister, 
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member,  and  elder,  of  the  great  purpose  of  a  Christian  Church,  and 
with  that  dominating  object  in  vieir,  ^  follow  after  the  things  that  make 
for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  we  may  edify  one  another;'  for  al- 
though we  are  many  members  and  have  different  offices,  we  are  ^yet  but 
one  body.  And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee; 
nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  yon.'  The  self-denying 
co-operation,  then,  of  all  who  love  the  Lord  is  what  every  chorch  needs, 
till  His  kingdom  come  and  His  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 


REV.  PROFESSOR  W.  SYMINGTON,  D.D.* 

BT  THE  RKY.  WM.  BUTTON,  BIRKENHEAD. 

The  publication  of  this  memorial  of  the  Rev.  Professor  William  Symington, 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  has  been  long  delayed,  but  will  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  Christian  public,  by  so  many  of  whom  his  memory 
is  still  cherished  with  reverence  and  admiration.  The  explanation  given 
of  the  delay  of  the  biographical  sketch  is,  that  the  task  of  preparing  it 
had  been  committed  to  the  Professor's  eldest  son,  Dr.  William  Symington, 
his  colleague  and  successor  in  the  pastorate,  and  that,  owing  to  feeble 
health  and  other  causes,  he  had  not  been  able  to  overtake  more  than  fifty 
pages  when  death  called  him  away.  It  then  devolved  upon  his  brother, 
Mr.  Symington  of  Birkenhead,  well  known  as  an  able,  earnest,  and  accom- 
plished minister,  to  complete  the  task ;  and  he  has  done  it  in  a  way  that 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  alike  upon  his  filial  feeling  and  his  literary 
skill  It  will  be  felt,  indeed,  that  the  sketch  is  but  brief  and  meagre  in 
comparison  with  the  interest  inspired  by  the  subject.  No  doubt  the 
great  error  in  most  biographies  is  that  they  are  much  too  prolix,  and  it 
irere  certainly  better  that  Isaac  Walton's  models  of  condensed  biography 
were  more  frequently  followed ;  but  still  we  could  have  wished  that  this 
one  had  been  somewhat  fuller.  We  could  have  wished  to  have  had  more 
extracts  from  the  letters  and  journals  of  Dr.  Symington,  to  have  known 
more  of  the  silent  crystallization  of  his  character,  and  of  his  relations  to 
the  men  and  events  of  his  time.  But  yet,  brief  as  is  this  sketch,  we  are 
glad  to  have  it.  It  is  a  true  and  faithful  outline  of  a  noble  character 
and  an  admirable  life,  and  taken  together  with  the  excellent  portrait  with 
which  it  is  prefixed,  and  the  profound  and  comprehensive  treatise  by 
which  it  is  followed,  will  serve  to  call  up  vividly  to  many  minds  the 
stately  form  with  which  they  were  once  so  familiar. 

The  story  that  is  here  told  is  not  one  that  had  much  of  outward  ind- 
dent  in  it,  but  it  is  the  story  of  a  joyous,  useful,  and  honoured  life— the 
story  of  a  ministerial  career  distinguished  by  uniform,  increasing,  and 
even  splendid  success,  achieved  amidst  somewhat  limited  conditions,  and  a 
story,  therefore,  well  worthy  of  being  pondered  by  all  Dr.  Symington 
was  bom  at  Paisley  in  1795,  being  thus  ten  years  younger  than  his 
brother  Andrew,  whose  name  is  also  held  in  the  highest  honour  in  the 
Church,  and  who  was  to  him  throughout  life  not  merely  as  a  brother  but 

*  Meuiah  the  Prince,  or  the  MedvOarioX  Dominion  of  Jeme  ChritL  By  Wm.  Sming- 
wn,  DJ>.,  Ute  ProfeMor  of  Theology  in  the  Beformed  Presbyterian  Choroh.  With  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author  by  his  Sons.  London,  Edinboisb,  and  New  York :  T.  Kelson 
i Sons.    1881.  *  '  Poorrl^ 
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as  a  father.  In  his  childhood  and  youth  he  was  nurtared  amidst  the 
traditions  and  influences  of  a  godly  family,  and  of  the  historic  Church  to 
which  he  belonged ;  and  in  this  way  he  acquired  from  the  very  outset 
those  principles  of  doty  and  those  views  of  divine  truth  which  are 
essential  to  the  formation  of  all  lofty  character.  After  passing  through 
the  usual  curriculum  of  study  with  much  npplication  and  credit,  he  began 
his  ministry  in  Stranraer  in  1819,  where  he  laboured  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  From  the  very  outset  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  highest  place 
as  a  preacher.  He  gathered  round  him  a  larjre  and  prosperous  congre- 
gation, he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  whole  community,  and 
by  families  of  consideration  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  not  only  in 
Stranraer,  but  all  over  Galloway,  his  power  as  a  preacher  was  increas- 
ingly recognised.  It  was  in  this  earlier  period,  too,  that  amidst  all  the 
duties  of  the  pastorate  he  found  time  to  write  those  two  treatises,  which 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  theologians.  The  Atanenient^  and  Messiah 
the  Prince^  here  reprinted.  After  those  twenty  years  of  successful  labour 
he  removed  to  Glasgow  in  1839,  where  he  spent  the  last  twenty-three 
years  of  his  life.  Here  also  his  labours  were  crowned  with  the  most 
marked  success.  As  a  preacher,  he  attained  to  the  greatest  popularity  iu 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  most  famous  preachers  that  have  ever  adorned 
the  Scottish  pulpit.  So  much  were  his  monthly  lectures  appreciated, 
that  they  required  to  be  delivered  twice  on  the  same  day,  because  of  the 
crowds  that  were  waiting  to  hear  them ;  and  this  demand  for  repeated 
delivery  lasted  for  five  years,  when  he  found  he  could  no  longer  meet 
it  for  want  of  strength.  Besides  all  these  abundant  ministerial 
labours,  he  took  a  most  prominent  pai^t  iu  many  of  the  great  pubUc 
movements  of  his  time.  It  was  a  time  when  the  questions  of  the  day 
were  much  more  discussed  in  public  meetings  than  is  the  custom  now ; 
and  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Symington  on  the  platform  of  the  City  Hall 
was  familiar  to  Glasgow  audiences,  and  was  always  hailed  with  the 
greatest  delight.  Then,  as  if  all  these  engagements  were  not  enough,  he 
was  appointed  in  1854  to  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology,  which  had 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  Some  idea  of  the  extra 
labour  involved  in  this  appointment  may  be  formed,  when  we  think  that 
for  four  or  five  years  he  was  engaged  preparing  lectures  for  his  students^ 
each  year  yielding  about  600  pages  of  closely-written  manuscript  In 
this  work  also  he  was  most  successful,  as  many  who  now  occupy  pro- 
minent places  in  the  ministry  delight  to  testify.  At  last  the  end  came^ 
and  found  him  ready.  The  same  heroic  spirit  which  had  sustained  hiui 
through  life,  sustained  him  also  in  death ;  and  just  as  tired  labourer  falls 
asleep  at  eventide,  so  did  this  busy  toiler  fall  peacefully  asleep  in  Jesus, 
amidst  the  love  of  his  family  and  the  reverence  of  the  Church,  with  those 
words  of  tranquil  hope  upon  his  lips  :  *  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest 
to  the  people  of  God.' 

Such  is  the  story  which  is  here  told,  briefly  and  unaffectedly,  in  this 
interesting  memoir,  a  story  of  the  most  successful  ministerial  achievement 
from  first  to  last.  And  if  we  ask  the  secret  of  all  this  success,  we  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  find  it.  One  particular  which  had  much  to  do  with  Dr. 
Symington's  success,  was  the  spirit  of  entire  consecration  with  which  he 
gave  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  On  the  very  day  on  which  be 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  he  records  this  solemn  vow  uUiis  diary :  '  M jr 
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life,  my  Bonl,  my  body,  my  talents,  ray  opportunities  of  usefulness,  my  all, 
1  dedicate  to  the  Redeemer  of  men.'    And  many  years  later,  he  expressed 
the  same  spirit  of  consecration  when  he  said:  'A  man's  life  is  worth  nothing 
at  all,  unless  it  be  fruitfully  joined  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ'     This 
consecrated  spirit  gave  unity  and  feiToui*  and  momentum  to  all  his 
labours.     Another  element  of  power  closely  allied  with  this,  was  his 
habit  of  unceasing  prayer.     In  one  place  in  his  diary  he  proposes  to 
himself  to  have  four  seasons  of  prayer  every  day,  morning,  mid-day, 
afternoon,  and  evening,  allotting   special  topics  to   each  season,  and 
this  prayerful  frame  he  maintained  all  through  life.     This  was  one  of  the 
rales  prescribed  to  his  students  :  *  Begin  every  piece  of  study  and  com- 
position with  solemn  prayer ;  if  interrupted,  on  resuming  the  pen  lift  up 
joar  heart  afresh.'    In  this  way  it  is  made  plain  to  us,  that  he  had  power 
vith  meu  as  a  preacher  because  first  of  all  he  had  power  with  God  in 
prayer.    Still  further,  it  is  evident  that  his  success  was  the  result  of  the 
most  unwearied  industry.    He  was  possessed,  it  is  true,  of  many  natural 
advantages — a  well-balanced  mind,  a  commanding  presence,  an  instinctive 
grace  of  manner,  an  easy  elocution,  but  still  he  constantly  subjected  his 
powers  to  the  most  careful  and  laborious  culture,  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  he  attained  to  the  mastery  for  which  he  was  distinguished.     He  had 
certainly  that  quality  of  genius  which  some  one  has  described  as  '  the 
power  of  taking  infinite  pains/     He  laboured  in  the  spirit  of  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton,  who  said :  '  I  think  I  could  do  as  well  as  almost  any  other  man 
if  I  only  wrought  twice  as  hard.'     Mr.  M'Gill  of  Bournemouth,  who 
knew  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  till  its  close,  well  says:  'His 
Tery  appearance  was  enough  to  shame  away  from  his  presence  anything 
like  sloth  or  idleness.'    His  sermons  were  the  result  of  severe  study,  and 
his  reading  embraced'  a  wide  variety  of  books.     In  this  spirit  he  con- 
stantly counselled  his  students  :  '  Do  not  wait,'  he  said, '  on  aflBatus  before 
heginning  to  work.     Seek  strength  and  go  at  your  work  with  courage ; 
the  mood  will  come.'    And  then  another  quality  for  which  he  was  much 
distinguished,  was  his  power  of  method.     It  was  in  this  way  he  was  able 
to  overtake  so  much  work,  and  to  maintain  such  a  bright  and  buoyant 
spirit  in  the  midst  of  it  all.     His  gifted  and  honoured  son-in-law.  Dr. 
Goold,  refers  to  this  when  he  says  :  *  He  owed  most  of  his  usefulness  in 
life  to  what  we  may  designate  his  peculiar  love  and  faculty  of  order. 
His  very  study  was  the  image  of  his  thoughts,  a  place  for  everything, 
and  everything  in  its  place.'    It  was  to  such  qualities  as  these  that  he 
was  indebted  for  the  great  success  which  he  achieved ;  and  so  in  this  way 
his  life  is  well  fitted  to  be  a  shining  light  and  guide  to  us,  to  marshal  us 
in  the  way  in  which  we  must  tread  if  we  would  attain  to  like  honourable 
and  enduring  results. 

In  regard  to  the  treatise  on  MesaiaJi  the  Prince^  which  is  here  re-pub- 
lisbed,  it  cannot  but  be  felt  that  the  selection  was  a  wise  one,  although 
some  may  be  disposed  to  question  the  wisdom  of  overshadowing  the 
biography  with  such  a  massive  pile  of  theology.  The  subject  which  is 
dealt  with  in  this  volume,  is  one  which  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
coQtendings  all  down  through  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church  ever 
since  the  days  of  Knox.  To  take  an  important  distinction  of  Coleridge's, 
the  Church  yras  possessed  with  the  views  of  spiritual  independence  that  are 
now  happily  dominant,  though  it  did  not  2Xvi2k'js  possess  them.    And  this  j[^ 
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18  the  true  kej,  we  believe,  to  all  the  movemeDts  and  stru^les  of  the 
Scottish  Charch.  No  one  can  comprehend  that  heroic  history,  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  principles  expounded  in  this  book.  It  is  here  we 
find  the  explanation  of  the  Second  Reformation,  the  Covenanting  strnggles, 
the  protest  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  the  Secession  of  the  Efskioes, 
the  origin  of  the  Relief  Charch,  the  Yolnntary  Controversy,  the  exodus  of 
the  Free  Church.  The  war&ire  for  these  great  principles  is  still  far  from 
being  accomplished,  and  those  who  wonld  be  prepared  for  the  combat, 
which  is  thickening  every  day,  mnst  have  a  clear  and  firm  nnderstanding 
of  the  snbjeet  discnssed  in  this  book.  It  is  true  that  there  are  aspects  of 
the  doctrine  discnssed  here,  that  have  not  now  the  same  interest  for  us  as 
they  had  for  our  fathers,—- aspects  such  as  are  diaenesed  so  aUy  in  that 
famons  paper  of  the  early  Secession  Charch,  the  Answers  to  Mr.  Nairn  of 
Abbotshall,  contained  in  Adam  Oib's  Display.  And  it  is  also  tme  that 
there  are  some  views  expressed  here,  as  might  be  expected,  which  are  at 
variance  with  views  for  which  we  hiave  contended,  bat  it  will  be  foand 
that  the  difference  is  rather  in  respect  of  application  of  prindpU  than  in 
respect  of  principle  itself.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  attain  to  the  knowledge 
which  Milton  ascribes  to  Sir  ELarry  Yane  : 

*  To  know 
Botli  •piritnal  power  and  dvil,  what  each  means, 
What  seven  each.* 

In  the  anion  negotiations  entered  into  after  Dr.  Symington's  death,  it 
was  brought  out  that  the  Churches  were  much  more  agreed  in  r^ard  to 
this  subject  than  had  been  imagined ;  and  we  may  be  sare  that  no  one 
would  have  rejoiced  more  in  those  mutual  illuminations  and  happy  har- 
monies than  Dr.  Symington,  and  no  one  would  have  rejoiced  more  than 
he  in  the  union  of  his  own  Church  with  the  Free  Church,  which  was  the 
welcome  fruit  of  these  negotiations.  He  had  done  much  by  such  a  work 
as  this,  and  by  the  breadth  and  catholicity  of  his  spirit,  to  lead  bis 
Chnrch  towards  such  a  consummation,  though  like  Moses  he  was  only 
permitted  to  see  the  good  land  afar  off,  and  was  -not  permitted  to  eater  it. 
Like  Moses  too,  however,  he  has  had  divine  compensations  and  higher 
experiences ;  he  has  entered  into  the  church  of  the  first-bom  in  heaven, 
gathered  together  out  of  every  sect  and  church  and  race,  where  the  king- 
ship of  Christ  is  no  longer  the  fierce  battle-cry  of  contending  parties,  bat 
the  loving  bond  of  all  the  countless  myriads  of  the  redeemed,  and  the 
burthen  of  their  perpetual  praise. 


THE  SAVED  SINNER  A  BRAND  PLUCKED  OUT  OF 
THE  FIRE. 

1.  The  sinner  is  one  ftted  for  destruction.  —  A  brand  is  not  green  and 
fresh  and  fuU  of  sap,  but  withored  and  dry  and  ready  to  take  fire.  And 
is  not  the  sinner  fitted  for  destruction?  Is  he  not  condemned  by  Scripture 
and  by  conaeience,  and  do  not  the  hopelessness  and  helplessness  oi  his 
position  become  more  evident  as  they  are  examined  t  We  are  often  toid, 
indeed,  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  regarding  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  figurative,  and  that  it  is  repulsive  and  degrading  to  think  of 
literal  fire  in  this  connection.  Now  we  grant  readily  enough  that  the 
language  is  figurative,  but  why  do  honest  and  earnest  men— nat  to  speak 
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of  tht  Qod  of  trnth  at  all  at  present — ^Bse  figarative  laogaage,  ezeept 
from  the  felt  impossibility  of  presenting  the  truth  in  a  more  literal  and 
absteact  form.  To  make  unknown  things  intelligible  to  as  in  any  measnre, 
they  are  presented  under  emblems  with  wMoh  we  are  more  or  less  familiar ; 
aad  to  say  that  words  are  fignratiye,  is  yery  different  from  saying  that 
they  are  meaaiogiess.  The  Spirit  of  Ood  is  not  like  an  ignorant  aod  foolish 
narsemaid  who  frightens  the  child  with  stories  of  wizards  and  ghoste, 
when  He  tdls  of  ^  outer  darkness,'  of  ^  shame  and  eyerlasting  contempt,' 
of  *  a  worm  that  dieth  not  and  a  fire  that  is  not  quenched,'  of  ^  snares, 
fire  aod  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest.'  The  subject  is  appaHing, 
bat  it  should  be  to  us  one  of  deep  and  solemn  interest.  It  ill  become* 
us  to  turn  away  from  it  when  Ood  in  His  word  presents  it  for  our  c<hh 
stderation  and  excitement.  Oh  that  the  certainty  and  severity  of  the 
panishment  of  the  wicked  were  more  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds  and 
hearts !  We  cannot  esci^  from  or  defy  the  wrath  of  the  King  of  kings, 
as  we  might  escape  or  defy  the  wrath  of  an  earthly  adyersary.  The 
potsherds  of  the  earth  may  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth,  bat 
woe  be  to  him  who  striveth  with  his  Maker. 

2.  2'he  sinner  is  one  who  is  actual/^  being  destroyed, — The  brand  pve^ 
seoted  to  oar  imagination  is  not  a  dry  and  withered  branch  merely,  but 
a  branch  actually  in  the  fire,  and  burning  there.  Does  not  this  suggest 
to  OS  that  heaven  and  hell  are  not  divided  from  the  present  earthfy  life 
by  a  wide  gulf,  as  we  are  very  apt  to  think,  but  that  they  are  within  na 
and  among  as  even  now  1  It  is  in  religion  as  in  ordinary  afifairs.  A  man, 
for  examine,  who  has  broken  the  law  of  his  country,  who  has  committed 
a  capital  crime,  and  after  a  careful  trial  has  been  condenmed  to  die,  is 
already  suffering  the  first  part  of  his  punishment.  The  mark  of  infamy 
has  been  put  upon  him,  and  he  is  spoken  of  with  execration  and  scorn. 
The  bolts  and  bars  and  chains  of  his  prison  are  not  only  the  means  of 
retaining  him  for  future  punishment,  but  they  are  the  instruments  of 
pnuishmeht  even  now. 

Or  take  for  illustration  a  man  packed  with  many  miserable  companions 
in  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship,  and  sailing  towards  a  country  on  which  the 
son  of  rational  liberty  does  not  shine.  He  has  not  yet  come  to  the  land 
in  which  men  and  women  are  sold  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  acta  of 
sa7age  and  brutal  outrage  are  of  everyday  occurrence,  but  his  condition 
even  now  is  that  of  bondage.  The  fetters  of  the  slave-ship  are  little  lesa 
gallmg  than  those  of  the  slave-prison,  and  the  starvation  and  strangling 
of  the  middle  passage  are  little  less  dreadful  than  the  whip  of  the  driver 
or  the  bite  of  the  bloodiionnd. 

Or  take  for  illustration  the  case  of  a  man  affected  with  a  (yaease 
which  is  declared  incurable  by  the  experience  of  all  past  timea  The 
physician  visits  him  and  examines  him  and  prescribes  for  him,  aad  thea 
goes  away  with  a  depressed  spirit,  for  the  utmost  he  dares  to  hope  for 
is  that  he  will  alleviate  the  pain,  and  dares  not  to  thick  of  removing  the 
makidy.  The  man  is  not  dead  in  point  of  fact,  but  he  is  every  day 
dying,  and  it  is  possible  that  both  he  himseir  and  those  aronnd  him  are 
loDging  for  that  death  which  cannot  be  very  long  deferred. 

And  la  it  not  so  with  the  sinner  even  as  in  the  cases  we  have 
snppoaed?  Is  he  not  one  condemned  akeady?  Has  not  the  great 
general  threatening  folded  itself  around  him,  ^  The  soul  that  sinaeth  diaU  r 
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die't  Does  he  not  lie  under  the  frown  of  the  great  Lawgiver  who  has 
saidy  *  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked/  and  is  he  not  regarded  with 
loathing  by  all  holy  beings  in  the  universe  ?  And  does  not  evil  passion 
rule  over  him  as  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  drive  him  hither  and  thither? 
On  his  bed,  when  sleep  has  forsaken  his  eyes,  and  when  silence  and  dark- 
ness invite  him  to  look  inward,  he  curses  himself  as  a  fool  for  doing  that 
which  reason  and  conscience  condemn  ;  he  feels  the  degradation  of  being 
ashamed  and  afraid  of  acting  according  to  his  convictions ;  he  feels  that 
he  is  engaged  in  the  profitless  task  of  sowing  the  wind  and  reaping  the 
whirlwind.  His  capacity  of  resisting  temptation  is  becoming  less  and 
less,  and  the  depravity  of  his  whole  moral  nature  is  becoming  more 
loathsome  and  inveterate.  After  a  night's  debauch,  with  haggard  look 
and  exhausted  energy,  he  asks  himself,  Does  this  kind  of  thing  payt 
He  writes  himself  a  madman  and  a  fool.  There  is  probably  in  the  case 
of  every  one  something  of  this  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction,  and  eelf- 
contempt  and  angry  passion.  These  are  the  earnests  of  the  everlasting 
inheritance  of  misery  that  has  been  prepared  for  the  ungodly,  the  prelusive 
drops  of  the  flood  of  holy  indignation  that  will  overwhelm  the  enemies  of 
God. 

8.  The  saved  sinner  is  one  rescued  by  a  power  not  his  own. — The  brand 
has  been  plucked  out  of  the  fire.  If  left  to  itself,  it  would  have  continued 
in  the  fire  until  it  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  if  it  is  to  be  preserved  it 
must  be  by  its  being  removed 

And  is  it  otherwise  with  the  saved  sinner?  To  what  but  the  free  and 
sovereign  love  of  God  can  we  ascribe  the  first  interference  of  God  on 
man's  behalf?  Was  there  anything  in  guilty  and  depraved  man  to  call  forth 
God's  approbation  ?  What  had  man  given  to  God  but  insult  and  pro- 
Tocation?  What  could  man  give  to  Him  who  is  the  maker  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  universe?  What  was  there  in  man  but  guilt  and 
pollution — everything  to  repel  and  nothing  to  attract  the  righteous  and 
the  Holy  One? 

And  if  we  look  to  the  execution  rather  than  to  the  purpose  of  the  plan 
of  mercy,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion.  If  God  had  agreed 
to  accept  an  adequate  satisfaction  and  left  it  to  man  to  find  it,  where 
would  the  guilty  and-  lost  creature  have  looked?  Would  not  every 
object  in  creation  hate  declared  that  it  belonged  to  God,  and  that  there 
was  no  merit  in  its  obedience  wherewith  to  atone  for  human  guilt?  But 
He  who  planned  the  scheme  carried  it  into  execution,  for  God  made  a 
covenant  with  His  chosen.  The  Son  of  God  bore  our  sins  even  to  the 
tree,  and  the  Just  One  died  in  the  room  of  the  unjust. 

And  in  a  word  here,  if  we  look  at  the  application  of  the  plan  of  mercy, 
we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion.  Who  has  recorded  in  this  book 
the  truth  by  the  belief  of  which  we  are  to  be  saved  ?  Did  not  holy  men 
of  God  speak  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Did  not  the 
risen  Saviour  command  His  disciples  to  go  into  all  the  earth  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature?  Has  not  the  ascended  Redeemer  given  to  His 
Church  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  evangelists,  and  pastors,  and  teachers? 
and  when  any  one  confesses  from  the  heart  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  does 
not  the  Saviour  say  to  him,  <  Flesh  and  blood  have  not  reyealed  this 
unto  you,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,'  and  receive  the  humble  and 
grateful  response,  *  Yea,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what4  am '  fj 
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4.  The  sinner^  even  when  saved^  hears  traces  of  the  degradation  and 
misery  from  which  he  has  been  rescued. — The  brand  plucked  ont  of  the 
fire  is  charred,  and  even  many  years  after  it  is  possible  to  observe  proof 
of  the  trial  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

And  is  it  not  so  also  with  the  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  lie  is  forgiven, 
and  is  as  safe  as  the  promise  and  power  of  God  can  make  him,  but  there 
is  that  which  tells  that  though  now  a  found  one^  he  was  once  lost  to 
happiness  and  God. 

There,  for  example,  is  a  man  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  who  was  at  one 
time  the  slave  of  intemperance.  He  has  repented  of  his  sins,  and  has 
been  forgiven,  but  with  the  pardon,  full  and  loving  as  it  is,  there  has  not 
come  the  ample  fortune,  and  the  fair  fame,  and  the  robust  health,  and  the 
vigorous  intellect  which  he  once  possessed. 

There  is  another  who  is  now  walking  closely  with  God.  Why  is  it 
that  the  tears  are  seen  so  often  to  trickle  down  her  cheeks,  and  why 
does  she  shun  that  society  which  she  is  so  well  fitted  to  adorn  I  Ah  !  she 
wandered  from  the  paths  of  holiness,  and  was  for  a  while  among  the  fallen 
and  outcast.  These  things  are  not  known  to  many,  and  they  who  know 
them  have  no  wish  to  tell  others  of  them ;  but  they  are  deeply  engraven 
in  her  own  heart.  The  wounds  are  healed,  but  they  have  left  deep  and 
lasting  scars. 

There  is  another,  who  has  been  for  many  years  an  active  and  consistent 
member  of  the  Church,  '  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances 
of  the  Lord  blameless,'  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  brethren.  Little 
do  they  know  of  the  painful  and  prayerful  struggles  by  which  he  is  seeking 
to  subdue  the  sins  to  which  he  is  prone.  They  may  not  know,  but  he  knows, 
that  he  is  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire. 

5.  God  points  to  the  saved  sinner  as  a  trophy  of  His  power  and 
grace. — Satan,  as  if  he  were  jealous  for  the  divine  honour,  says,  'This 
man  has  often  defied  the  authority  of  the  Most  High,  and  perdition  is 
the  due  reward.'  The  God  of  truth  and  love  says.  Thou  father  of  lies 
hast  spoken  the  truth  for  once;  but  his  sins  have  not  been  too  great  for 
the  mercy  of  the  Father  to  forgive,  and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  to  atone 
for,  and  the  power  of  the  Sphit  to  eradicate.  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked 
out  of  the  fire? 

The  saved  sinner  is  often  tempted  to  forget  the  rock  whence  he  was 
hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  where  he  was  digged,  but  God  points  to 
the  blackened  brand,  and  calls  him  to  humility  and  gratitude  and 
vigilance,  saying, '  Call  to  remembrance  the  former  days,' '  Watch  and 
pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.' 

The  people  of  God  are  sometimes  disposed,  in  what  they  imagine  is 
their  zeal  for  purity,  to  look  with  coldness  and  suspicion  on  the  young 
convert,  even  as  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  did  on  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Ood 
says,  let  not  the  spirit  of  love  be  overborne  by  that  of  zeal.  Think  of 
what  he  is  not  less  than  what  he  once  was.  Is  he  not  a  brand  plucked 
out  of  the  fire? 

And,  in  a  word,  does  not  God  encourage  awakened  sinners  by  pointing 
to  the  evidence  of  actual  fact  ?  He  gives  many  and  affectionate  invita- 
tions, and  He  enforces  these  by  pointing  to  the  bloody  Manasseh  and 
the  persecuting  Saul,  and  the  impure  Corinthians ;  to  infidel  Rochesters 
and  profane  Banyans,  and  cruel  Africaners,  and  gay,  worldly  Brownlow^i 
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Norths.  Oh  let  not  conscience  make  joa  linger,  and  dream  no  more 
of  fitness !  Fall  into  the  arms  of  your  heavenlj  Pathtf ,  and  let  all 
holy  beings  rejoice  as  they  hear  the  woirds,  *•  Is  not  this  a  brand  pincked 
out  of  the  fire! '  N.N.N. 


PRINCIPAL  CAIRNS  ON  UNBELIEF  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY* 

Whkn  it  was  annoanced  that  Dr.  Cairns  bad  been  appointed  the  Cun- 
ningham Lectarer  for  1880,  a  feeling  of  special  satisfaction  was  ezperienfed 
throaghout  onr  whole  Church,  and  also  amongst  the  many  in  all  the 
Churches  who  know  and  admire  hhn.  It  was  felt  that  the  Free  Ghnrdi 
had  in  a  graceful  way  shown  its  interest  in  a  sister  Church  by  appointiag 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  ministers  to  an  office  so  honoorabie  and 
important.  It  was  also  felt  that  the  public  would  now  receire  from  Dr. 
Cairns  what  it  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  expecting — a  book  worthy 
of  himself,  one  in  which  his  great  and  peculiar  powers  wonM  he 
concentrated  and  brought  into  exercise,  and  which  would  be  of  signal 
service  to  the  Christian  cause. 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  these  lectures  at  the  time 
of  their  delivery,  will  readily  recall  the  great  excellences  by  which  they  were 
characterized.  But  lectures  such  as  these  cannot  be  fully  appr^ended 
and  appreciated,  even  by  the  prepared  and  competent  hearer,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  single  delivery.  They  are  to  be  read  and  re-read  qnietlj 
and  carefully,  in  order  that  the  treasures  which  they  contain  may  become 
our  possession. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  about  them,  is  the  immense  reading 
and  research  which  they  display.  They  travel  over  a  wide  field,  and 
embrace  many  centuries.  Dr.  Cairns  has  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and  its  literature  is  vast  and 
varied.  In  considering  it,  one  thinks  of  the  author  of  these  lectures  as  a 
secluded  student  who  has  given  himself  wholly  to  books,  and  who, 
shutting  himself  out  from  the  ordinary  work-a-day  world,  has  made  the 
acquisition  of  learning  the  sole  object  of  his  life.  But  as  we  all  know, 
this  is  not  so.  Dr.  Cairns  has  done  great  service  to  his  Church  as  a 
professor  and  a  preacher  on  many  and  important  occasions,  and  in  other 
ways.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  engi^ed  largely  in  works  of  Christian 
philanthropy.  Looking  at  what  he  does  in  this  way,  it  might  seem  as  if 
this  were  sufficient  to  engage,  if  not  exhaust,  the  energies  of  a  single  man; 
but  whilst  doing  much  public  work,  he  has  also  devoted  hours  of  retire- 
ment (and  what  probably  ought  to  have  been  hours  of  rest)  to  the 
accumulation  of  such  stores  of  learning  as  those  with  which  these  pages 
abound. 

Another  feature  of  the  lectures  is  the  high  and  varied  ability  which  is 
brought  to  bear  on  them.  The  competent  discussion  of  such  themes  as 
are  here  introduced  requires  the  power  of  dealing  with  first  principies. 
The  author  must  be  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  scholar  and  thedogian. 

Being  the  Cuniim«hMnLwtwP6  for  1880.    By  JohnCMn»,0.D.,  Priae^a  and  Ptotaor 
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It  is  well  known  that  in  his  stndent  days  Dr.  Cairns  acquired  the  highest 
distinction  in  connection  witb  the  study  of  mental  philosophy.  He  then 
gained  the  admiriag  conidence  of  his  fellow-stodents,  and  was  regarded 
hy  them  as  one  who  would  do  distinguished  work  in  this  special  walk. 
The  powers  which  in  earlier  days  excited  admiration  are  here  called  into 
exercise,  and  there  is  shown  an  easy  mastery  over  the  deeper  aspect  of 
his  subject.  He  seizes  it  with  a  firm  and  powerful  hand ;  and  clearing 
away  mists  that  may  have  gathered  round  it,  and  reducing  confusion  into 
order,  he  leads  back  to  those  primary  elements  to  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
satisfactorily  discussed,  it  must  be  reduced. 

The  last  general  characteristic  to  which  we  refer,  is  the  exceeding 
fcdmtn  of  I)r.  Oainis  as  an  opponent.  He  is  in  the  highest  degree 
anxious  to  do  the  utmost  justice  to  those  who  differ  from  him,  and  whose 
arguments  he  seeks  to  refute.  In  some  of  the  lectures  he  travels  over 
the  ground  tntTeraed  by  Leslie  Stephens  in  his  acute  and  able  work  on 
English  Thought  in  tkt  Eighteenth  Century.  Mr.  Stephens  professes  to 
be  in  no  way  a  partisan.  He  is  simply  a  historian  and  a  critic.  It  is 
not  easy,  however,  for  the  ablest  and  most  impartial  historian  and  critic 
not  to  show  in  which  direction  his  own  sympathies  lie;  and  however 
earnestly  Mr.  Stephens  may  have  striven  against  it,  bis  own  bias  comes 
out  not  umfrequently  or  obscurely.  He  is  evidently  on  the  side  of 
negation,  and  more  than  hints  that  after  all  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
found  that  so  far  as  any  one  gained  a  position  of  victory,  that  was  gained 
by  David  Hume.  Dr.  Cairns  writes  as  an  Evangelical  Christian  and  in 
defence  of  Christian  truth;  but  on  no  occasion  does  he  make  the  words  of 
an  opponeot  bear  a  meaning  in  the  least  different  from  what  they  were 
intended  to  do,  and  in  all  instances  accusation  and  adverse  judgments  are 
substantiated  by  easeful  quotation  from  the  works  of  the  persons 
referred  to.  Also  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  services  which  the  opponents 
of  Christianity  have  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  rendered  to  it  are 
alvays  frankly  acknowledged.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  Gibbon,  he  says : 
^  No  Christian,  therefore,  but  will  rejoice  that,  with  its  great  faults  on 
this  side,  a  history  like  that  of  Gibbon's  has  been  written;  and  Christianity 
needs  too  much  to  have  its  infirmities,  as  a  human  product,  displayed 
for  its  own  correction,  to  quarrel  even  with  its  severest  censor  who 
chaUenges  historical  evidence  for  his  accusations.  In  particular  allega- 
tions Gibbon  may  have  failed,  but  many  of  his  charged  hit  some  weak 
point,  where  Christianity  is  the  better  for  the  criticism ;  and  if  his 
general  spirit  be  complained  of,  as,  for  example,  in  his  sympathy  with 
Mohaimnedaoism  rather  than  with  so  much  higher  a  faith,  this  teaches  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  remember  its  own  corruption  as  the  precursor  of  its 
defeat ;  while  there  is  no  more  striking  moral  which  Gibbon  has  uncon- 
sciously helped  to  point,  than  the  divine  vitality,  as  since  tested,  of  the 
one  religion,  while  the  other  has  been  sinking  into  senility  and  exhaus- 
tion. In  this  point  of  view,  or  as  a  permanent  measure  of  the  strength 
sad  enduriDg  resource  of  Christianity,  the  celebrated  inquiry  of  Gibbon 
jiftto  the  secondary  causes  of  the  success  of  Christianity  has  a  special 
interest.  Gibbon  is  illogical  here,  for  the  most  of  these  causes — the 
monotheistic  seal,  the  faith  in  immortality,  the  virtue,  the  unity — ^were 
ports  of  Christianity  needing  themseires  to  be  accounted  for,  while  the 
auricles  were,  according  to  him,  a  spurious  appendage,  and  thus  oouldip 
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not  long  have  wielded  inflaence.  Bat  the  starting  and  prosecating  of 
sach  an  investigation  raised  Gibbon  far  above  the  Deistical  school, 
who  treated  the  whole  phenomenon  as  beneath  them^  or  snmmarUy 
ascribed  it  to  imbecility  or  imposture.  In  this  respect  Gibbon  is  the 
most  modern  of  historians,  as  he  had  most  of  the  historical  sense ;  and 
the  qnestiou  which  he  raised  is  still  parsned  with  the  most  eager  ^orts 
by  those  who  endeavour  to  account  for  Christianity  itself,  and  for  its 
success,  without  affecting  to  believe,  with  Gibbon,  "  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  the  ruling  providence 
of  its  great  Author." ' 

Of  Hume  in  his  later  years  Dr.  Cairns  thus  writes :  ^  But  while  much 
of  the  career  of  that  great  thinker,  in  thought  so  clear,  in  heart  so  kindly, 
is  on  its  spiritual  side  a  darkness  and  a  grief  to  Christian  minds,  let  as 
remember  the  undoubted  evidence  of  reaction,  and  recoil  from  the  gloom 
of  doubt  which  no  one  has  more  eloquently  expressed ;  and  let  us  give  as 
much  acceptance  as  we  can  to  the  words,  uttered  amidst  the  shock  of  his 
mother's  death,  and  uttered  as  a  reply  to  the  charge  of  having  broken 
with  all  Christian  hope:  ^^ Though  I  throw  out  my  speculations  to  entertain 
the  learned  and  metaphysical  world,  yet  in  other  things  I  do  not  think  so 
differently  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  you  imagine.*' ' 

*  There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.'  These  are  words  whose 
meaning  Dr.  Cairns  is  swift  to  see,  and  in  which  he  is  ready  to  re- 
joice. 

Having  in  Lecture  First  discoursed  on  *  Unbelief  in  the  First  Four  Cen- 
turies,' in  Lecture  Second  on  '  Unbelief  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,'  and  in 
Lecture  Third  on  '  Unbelief  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  in  which  English 
Deism  comes  in  for  special  and  lengthened  consideration,  Dr.  Cairns,  in 
Lecture  Fourth,  advances  to  the  discussion  of  '  Unbelief  in  France '  and 
amongst  'The  Encyclopedists.'  In  this  lecture  two  great  writers  are 
principally  considered —  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  In  the  previous  lectures 
so  many  writers  on  both  sides  had  to  be  discussed,  that  one  feels  as  if 
the  lecturer  had  been  somewhat  '  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined.'  So 
much  had  to  be  done,  and  so  little  space  in  which  to  do  it.  But  here 
there  is  greater  liberty ;  whether  it  be  from  this  or  other  causes,  we  have 
been  carried  along  by  this  lecture  even  more  swiftly  and  interestedly  than 
by  any  of  the  previous.  The  character,  and  in  part  the  career,  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  are  graphically  sketched,  and  criticized  with  penetrative 
power.  Voltaire  finds  little  favour  with  his  critic;  and  if  he  does  not 
quite  fully  endorse,  he  does  not  explicitly  repudiate  Strauss'  description 
of  a  letter  of  his  to  Madame  Deffand,  as  containing  ^  that  mixture  of 
pessimism,  scepticism,  and  irony  which  marks  the  peculiar  stamp  of  his 
character.'  Of  Rousseau  a  less  unfavourable  opinion  is  expressed.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  is  interesting,  and  is  thus  stated :  '  In  truth, 
Yoltaire  and  Rousseau  are  as  different  as  two  great  literary  men  of  the 
same  age  and  language,  and  general  accord  in  what  of  religion  they 
rejected,  could  well  be.  Yoltaire  is  a  philosophe;  Rousseau  is  an 
enthusiast.  Yoltaire  sees  men  as  figures  in  a  drama,  or  in  the  light  of 
some  theory,  with  little  sense  of  outward  nature ;  Rousseau  opens  up  new 
interests  in  men  as  men,  and  has  almost  created  the  sense  of  nature  in 
French  literature.  Yoltaire,^  as  a  political  reformer,  is  more  a  destroyer 
of  abuses ;  Rousseau,  as  exalting  the  equality  of  man  with  ma^r  while 
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indirectly  ministering  to  Socialism,  has  giren  a  positive  impulse  to  haman 
liberty.  Voltaire,  in  dealing  with  Christianity,  has  proceeded  against  it 
more  in  the  way  of  criticism  and  sarcasm ;  Roossean,  led  mainly  by 
sentiment,  has  done  it  so  far  homage,  but,  by  the  same  sentiment  exag- 
gerated, has  shut  out  its  usual  evidence.  Both,  unhappily,  have  grievous 
vices,  with  which  living  Christianity  w^s  incompatible  $  and  in  Rousseau 
there  is  morbid  self -revelation  ahnost  akin,  as  other  parts  of  bis  career, 
to  madness.  But  there  is  in  him,  with  all  his  sad  faults,  no  mockery  of 
things  sacred  ;  and  the  incredible  ignorance  of  Voltaire  has  in  Rousseau, 
as  naturally  in  an  educated  Protestant,  no  place.  Let  it  be  added,  that 
much  in  Rousseau  leads  back  to  Christianity,  and  much  can  be  said  to 
show  that  he  wished  anything  rather  than  to  reject  it.' 

In  entering  on  the  consideration  of  German  unbelief,  in  Lecture  Fifth, 
Dr.  Cairns  treads  on  familiar  ground.  Here,  as  in  previous  chapters,  the 
difficulty  is  condensation,  but  here  also  full  knowledge  and  thorough 
mastery  of  the  subject  help  in  that  direction.  Two  of  the  principal 
writers  treated  of  in  this  lecture  are  Lessing  and  Kant.  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  the  former,  not  only  on  account  of  his  own  writings, 
bat  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  famous  ^  Wolfenbiittel  Frag- 
ments,' a  series  of  falsifications,  as  Dr.  Cairns  remarks,  to  prove  the 
gospel  untrue. 

Kant  s  position  as  a  philosopher  and  theologian  is  clearly  depicted ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  a  hope  is  expressed  that  the  tide  of  German  rationalism 
is  on  the  turn,  and  that  better  days  are  now  in  store  for  a  country  which 
has  so  largely  influenced  the  thought  of  other  lands,  and  whose  sons  have 
shown  an  aptitude  for  speculation  of  the  highest  kind,  and  a  power  of 
acquiring  learning  which  has  excited  universal  adnuration.  In  an 
eloquent  passage  at  the  close  of  this  lecture.  Dr.  Cairns  thus  expresses 
this  hope:  ^ Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  grim  and  threatening 
shadows,  the  gospel  advances ;  and  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that, 
great  as  the  resistant  mass  is,  the  number  of  living  and  earnest  Christians 
is  larger  than  at  any  former  day.  Who  can  doubt  that  it  is  so  ?  And 
still  more,  if  this  century  be  contrasted  with  the  last;  since,  for  one 
earnest  and  qualified  defender  of  the  faith  at  the  date  of  the  Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments,  there  are  now  ten  or  twenty.  May,  then,  this  great  sister 
people,  cheered  by  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  by  the  co-operation  and 
sympathy  of  other  countries  and  onr  own,  rightly  address  itself  to  a  task 
perhaps  as  high  and  difficult  as  lies  in  the  path  of  any  Christian  nation ! 
Whatever  of  rationalism  may  remain  amongst  them,  whatever  may  be 
still  originated,  may  they,  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  just  criticism,  be 
led  to  eliminate  and  even  to  turn  to  good  as  brightening  the  records 
which  for  a  time  may  seem  to  be  obscured.  And  for  ourselves,  while 
watchful,  as  we  pray  that  our  brethren  may  be,  against  all  that  is  evil  or 
doubtful,  let  us  still  profit,  as  we  have  done,  by  those  great  gifts  of 
learning,  of  speculation,  and  of  profound  inward  meditation  upon  the 
inexhaustible  truth  of  God,  repeated  in  every  note  from  science  to  sacred 
song,  by  which,  not  less  than  by  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Reformation, 
they  have  enriched  our  common  inheritance;  and  may  the  day  come  when, 
in  the  growing  clearness  of  a  faith  which  has  absorbed  the  mists  and 
clouds  of  reason,  their  rationalism  and  our  own  shall  be  looked  back 
upon  as  only  an  episode  of  the  past,  and  as  the  wandering  of  ^a>streamr 
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which  has  returned  apon  its  source,  henceforth  to  be  like  ^^  Siloa's  brook, 
which  flowed  fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." ' 

In  the  sixth  and  last  lectnre  Dr.  Cairns  treats  of '  Nineteenth  Ceotorj 
Unbelief;'  and  as  typical  of  the  unbelief  prevalent  in  the  three  coontries 
which  he  has  reviewed,  he  selects  Strauss,  Renan,  and  John  Stuart  liilL 
As  touching  on  tc^ics  of  present  and  pressing  interest,  this  chapter  will 
be  felt  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive. 

In  closing,  there  are  three  general  reflections  niad&  These  are,  ^  The 
changeful  and  fluctuating  character  of  donbt  and  dental  as  to  Christiaaitj; 
that  Christianity  has  advanced  in  spite  of  all  adverse  argument;  that 
Christianity  is  not  promoted  by  changing  either  its  type  of  doctrine  or 
style  of  argument.'  In  illustrating  the  second  of  these,  Dr.  Cairas 
strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  a  living,  practical  Christianity  as  the  best 
bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  infidelity ;  for  it  hath  ever  been  shown 
that,  when  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  was  low,  Bcq)ticidm  arose 
and  flourished.  '  The  living  epistle  of  Christ  *  is  the  best  epistle  at  ooce 
for  confounding  the  adversary  and  preventing  defection  from  the  Christian 
faith  and  the  Christian  fold. 

This  volume  will  be  widely  and  warmly  welcomed  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  powerful  ^Apologetics'  for  Christianity  which 
has  issued  from  the  press  in  recent  times.  It  connects  the  former 
i^es  with  the  present,  and  may  teach  the  sceptic  of  modem  days 
a  lesson  of  humUity.  The  late  genial  and  delightful  Dr.  George 
Wilson  was  in  the  habit  of  regretting  that  his  best  thoughts  had  been 
plagiarized  two  thousand  years  ago !  Most  assuredly  in  reference  to 
error  as  well  as  to  truth  there  ^  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.'  In  a 
more  or  less  developed  form  the  heresies  of  the  present  day,  which 
boasts  so  loudly  of  its  new  methods  and  deeper  insight,  are  to  b(9  foaod 
in  the  ages  of  a  remote  past.  *•  The  unbelief  of  the  nineteenth  century 
joins  hands  with  that  of  the  second.'  '  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  tried,' 
and  the  perusal  of  these  lectures  deepens  and  strengthens  in  us  the  con- 
viction, that  as  in  the  past  so  in  the  future,  further  ^  trials '  will  only 
bring  more  clearly  to  light  its  divine  truth  and  excellenoe. 


YOUNG  WOMEN  LEAVING  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THE 
TOWN— AN  APPEAL. 

Fob  some  years  past  a  number  of  Christian  ladies  in  Edinburgh,  of 
different  denominations,  have  been  led  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  young 
women  from  the  country  who  come  to  settle  in  the  city  as  domestic 
servants,  warehouse  employees,  or  in  other  capacities.  They  seek  to 
benefit  them  in  various  ways,  and  to  gain  their  confidence  by  kindly 
advice  and  assistance  in  their  temporal  affairs ;  and  they  try,  by  faithful 
counsel  and  watchful  care,  to  guard  them  against  the  tem])tations  which 
too  commonly  prevail  in  our  large  cities.  By  these  means  the  young 
women  are  made  to  feel  that,  though  separated  from  family  ties,  they 
have  kindly  hearts  and  homes  opened  to  them  through  the  ^  bonds  of  the 
gospel;'  and,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  much  good  has  been  done  by 
this  personal  method  of  applying  the  truth.  There  is  one  means  employed 
which  they  deem  especially  helpful,  and  to  this  they  desire  to  call  the 
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attention  of  friends  in  country  districts.  At  the  May  and  November 
terms  these  ladies  go  in  detachments  to  the  different  railway  stations, 
wait  the  arrival  of  trains,  and  assist  the  young  women  in  every  possible 
way,  by  procuring  cabs  for  them  and  directing  them  to  their  new  homes. 
Most  of  these  young  people  are  new  to  the  town,  and  in  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  a  railway  station  on  termnlay  are  most  thankful  to  receive  such 
kindly  welcome  and  assistance.  Instances  could  be  given  where  sub- 
stantial good  has  been  done,  and  where  they  have  been  saved  froni  snares 
and  the  efforts  of  designing  tempters,  which  show  the  necessity  for  this 
kind  of  work.  It  is,  then,  for  this  part  of  the  work  that  the  ladies 
appeal  for  help  to  ministers  and  other  Christian  friends  throughout  the 
country.  They  do  not  ask  money;  but  they  would  earnestly  ui^e  on 
them  the  need  there  is  for  kindly  advice  and  caution  given  to  these  young 
people  before  leaving  their  homes,  and  also  that  they  would  take  an 
active  interest  in  writing  to  friends  or  societies  in  the  cities  to  let  them 
know  of  their  arrival  The  leaving  of  home  is  often  the  turning-point  in 
life,  and  many  young  people  who  have  given  fair  promise  of  future  useful- 
ness have  dated  their  downward  course  from  the  time  when  they  were 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  a  city  life,  without  the  sympathy  and 
advice  of  Christian  friends.  If  those  interested  in  the  young  would  try 
to  reahze  more  their  individual  responsibility  at  this  important  stage,  this 
otherwise  dangerous  bridge  might  be  safely  crossed,  upheld  by  loving 
hands  on  either  side. 

At  the  approaching  term  the  ladies  will,  as  usual,  be  in  waiting  at  the 
several  stations.  In  the  event  of  any  young  woman  having  difficulty  in 
finding  her  situation,  either  of  the  undermentioned  ladies  will  be  happy  to 
aid  her  in  any  way  possible, — Mrs.  Dr.  Thomson^  63  Northumberland 
Street;  Mrs.  Millar,  26  York  Place, — to  whom  all  conununications 
shottld  foe  addressed. 


||0mc  €ixcit. 

A  BITTER  SWEET. 


AIabt  Elus  had  kept  at  the  top  of  her  class  at  school  for  a  month. 
Formerly  she  had  been  a  very  idle,  inattentive  scholar ;  but  her  papa 
had  promised,  if  she  paid  attention  to  her  lessons,  he  would  give  her  a 
beautiful  book.  In  consequence  of  this  promise,  Mary  had,  as  I  have 
said,  kept  dux  for  a  month. 

^  Well,  Mary,'  said  Mr.  Ellis,  ^  I  suppose  you  will  be  thinking  it  is  time 
for  me  to  remember  my  promise.' 

As  he  was  speaking,  Mr.  Ellis  was  feeling  in  his  pocket,  and  now  he 
produced  a  parcel,  which  he  handed  to  his  daughter,  saying,  ^  To  my 
dear  Mary,  for  her  diligence  and  perseverance.' 

'  Oh  !  thank  yon,  papa,'  cried  Mary,  beginning  at  once  to  tear  off  the 
wrappings,  and  displaying  a  beautiful  green  and  gold  book.  ^  What  a 
lovely  lM)ok;  and  what  lots  of  pretty  pictures !  Now,  papa,  I  feel  quite 
rewarded  for  all  my  trouble  with  those  old  lessons.' 

^  And  is  this  book  all  the  reward  you  have  for  your  trouble  with  your 
lessons  ? '  gravely  asked  Mr.  Ellis. 

^  AIL  poAa !  what  do  you  mean  ?    Quite  enough,  I  should  think.'         r 
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*  Well,  Mary,  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  enough.* 

^  What  can  you  mean  1  *  wonderingly  asked  Mary. 

^  I  mean  this/  answered  her  papa,  '  that  the  reward  of  an  approving 
conscience,  because  you  have  done  your  duty  in  learning  your  lessons 
thoroughly  and  well,  and  the  reward  of  all  the  valuable  information  you 
have  received  since  yon  have  been  attending  to  your  studies,  should  be 
far  more  to  you  even  than  this  beautiful  book ;  and  I  hope  that  in  future 
those  motives  will  be  sufficient  to  make  you  continue  as  you  have  begun, 
without  the  additional  incentive  of  a  reward  from  me.' 

^  I  see  what  you  mean,  papa,'  said  Mary, '  and  I  will  still  do  my  best  to 
learn  my  lessons.* 

^  Quite  right,*  said  her  father  as  he  moved  away. 

Next  morning  Mary  went  away  to  school  in  great  glee,  taking  her  new 
book  with  her  to  show  to  her  companions. 

When  she  got  to  school,  she  found  some  of  the  girls  standing  in  a 
little  knot  at  the  door.  She  rushed  in  among  them,  eager  to  display  her  new 
treasure. 

^  Look,  look ! '  she  cried,  ^  what  my  papa  has  given  me  for  a  reward 
for  learning  my  lessons ! ' 

'  Oh  1 '  cried  all  the  girls,  *  what  a  beauty  I ' 

After  it  had  been  handed  round  and  duly  admired,  Mary  returned  it 
to  her  bag,  and  they  all  went  in  to  their  lessons.  But  in  this  case 
^  out  of  sight  was  not  out  of  mind ; '  for  Annie  White,  one  of  Mary's 
classmates,  could  not  get  the  thought  of  the  lovely  book  out  of  her 
head. 

'  Oa !  if  I  only  had  a  book  like  that,'  thought  she,  ^  how  happy  I 
should  be ! ' 

Now  if  Annie  had  been  a  sensible  little  girl,  she  would  have  tried  to 
^ct  quit  of  this  foolish  thought;  but  instead  of  that,  she  kept  encouraging 
it.  After  school  she  went  up  to  Mary  and  asked  to  see  the  book  again. 
Mary,  who  was  only  too  glad  of  another  opportunity  to  display  it,  at 
once  produced  it  from  her  bag  and  showed  Annie  all  the  pictures.  Now 
this  was  the  most  unwise  course  Annie  could  have  pursued,  for  the 
more  she  saw  of  the  book,  the  more  did  she  wish  to  have  it.  As  Mary 
closed  the  book,  Annie  gave  a  sigh  and  said,  *  0  Mary !  you  are  a 
lucky  girl  to  have  such  a  darling  book.' 

That  night  Annie  coulcj  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  Mary's  book,  and 
when  at  last  she  did  fall  asleep,  she  dreamt  of  it.  Next  morning  it  was 
still  the  same,  and  so  thiogs  went  on  for  a  day  or  two.  At  last  (and 
liere  you  see  the  evil  of  cherishing  a  wicked  desire)  the  terrible  thought 
came  into  her  head,  or  rather,  I  might  say,  her  great  adversary  (who, 
you  may  be  sure,  was  not  far  from  Annie  at  this  time)  put  into  her 
mind  this  idea :  ^  Why  should  not  the  book  be  mine  as  well  as  Mary's  ? 
If  I  get  a  chance,  I  will  take  it,  and  she  need  never  know  who 
did  it.* 

When  people  have  determined  to  do  wrong,  opportunities  are  seldom 
awanting  ;  but  though  Annie  kept  looking  for  the  book,  she  could  not 
see  it.  At  last  one  day,  when  all  the  girls  were  busy  at  their  sewing 
lesson,  Annie,  who  had  left  her  thimble  in  her  bag,  went  to  fetch  it. 
After  getting  her  thimble,  she  was  leaving  the  room  when  her  eje 
happened  to  fall  on  Mary's  bag,  and  there  sticking  out  o|4t,  what  did  she 
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see  bnt  the  well-knowii  green  and  gold  binding  of  the  precious  book.  The 
Bible  tells  us  to  ^resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  ns; '  but  alas!  poor 
Annie,  as  we  know,  had  been  listening  to  the  whisperings  of  the 
deyil  for  some  time,  and  now  she  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  the 
temptation. 

Qnick  as  thought,  she  seized  the  book  and  put  it  in  her  pocket ;  bat 
it  was  so  large,  and  her  pocket  was  so  small,  that  more  than  half  of  it 
was  visible.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  If  she  left  it  in  her  bag,  some  one 
might  find  it  there,  and  all  would  be  discovered.  One  sin  leads  on  to 
another.  A  plan  soon  occurred  to  this  misguided  little  girl.  She 
slipped  the  book  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  her  bag,  and  then  returning 
to  the  room  where  her  companions  were  sewin;:,  she  went  up  to  the 
teacher  and  said, '  Please,  Miss  Brown,  I  have  a  very  bad  headache,  and 
would  like  to  go  home  at  once.* 

Miss  Brown  very  kindly  gave  her  leave  to  go  horaa  She  hastened 
from  the  room,  and  hurriedly  put  on  her  jacket  and  hat,  took  her  bag  in 
her  hand,  and  set  off  at  a  run  for  home. 

As  she  was  running  pantini]^  through  the  garden,  she  met  her  mother, 
who  stood  still  and  gazed  at  her  in  amazement. 

' My  dear  child,  what  are  you  doing  here?  And  how  hot  you  are! 
What  is  the  matter?' 

Poor  Annie  stood  speechless,  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  At  length 
she  stammered  out,  '  My  head  ached  so  I  came  home.' 

'  But  you  need  not  have  rushed  at  such  a  dreadful  rate.  Now  go  into 
the  house  and  sit  down  to  cool.' 

Annie,  glad  to  have  got  ofif  so  easily,  sped  into  the  house  and  up  to 
her  own  room.  She  thought  this  would  be  a  nice,  quiet  opportunity  to 
admire  her  prize ;  but  she  had  hardly  opened  it  when  she  heard  her 
mamma's  voice  calling,  *  Annie,  Annie ;  come  down  at  once !  * 

She  thrnst  the  book  into  a  drawer,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in 
her  pocket.  Running  down-stairs,  she  found  her  mamma  just  going  for 
a  walk. 

'  If  you  like,  you  can  come  with  me,  Annie,*  she  said ;  '  perhaps  a  quiet 
walk  in  the  fresh  an*  will  do  your  head  good.' 

Annie  would  much  rather  have  stayed  at  home,  but  she  was  afraid  to 
propose  doing  so,  in  case  it  might  awaken  suspicions.  So  very  unwillingly 
she  set  out  with  her  mamma. 

'  Well,  Annie,'  she  said,  *  and  how  have  you  got  on  at  school  to-day  ? 
Who  is  dux?' 

'Mary  ElUs,'  shortly  answered  Annie,  who  felt  this  was  dangerous 
ground. 

'  Why,  my  dear,  you  are  not  like  yourself  at  all  to-day.  I  doubt  your 
ran  in  the  hot  sun  has  been  too  much  for  you,'  said  Mrs.  White,  noticing 
Annie's  flushed  cheeks  and  restless  expression. 

Poor  Annie  turned  crimson,  and  said  again,  ^  My  head  aches.' 

'  Well,  dear,  perhaps  you  had  better  go  home  and  rest,  and  I  will  go 
on  alone.' 

Annie,  who  was  only  too  glad  of  the  permission,  turned  at  once. 
When  she  got  back,  she  locked  herself  into  her  room,  and  again  took 
out  her  book.  But  somehow  she  did  not  enjoy  it  as  she  had  expected ; 
and  as  she  turned  over  the  leaves,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  text,  '  Thou  (^od[^ 
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seest  me/  She  felt  qaite  startled^  and  now  remembered  that  God 
had  not  been  in  all  her  thoughts,  and  that  she  had  forgotten  to  say 
her  prayers  for  a  week,  so  engrossed  had  her  thoughts  been  with  the 
book. 

All  that  evening  the  words,  '  Thou  God  seest  me,'  sounded  in  her 
ears.  When  she  went  to  bed,  and  the  lamp  was  put  out,  she  was  dread- 
fallj  frightened.  The  shatters  had  been  left  open,  and  when  she  looked 
out  at  the  window  she  saw  a  star  that  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  eye  of  God 
gazing  down  on  her,  and  still  ^  Thou  God  seest  me '  seemed  to  be  ringing 
in  the  qoiet  evening  air.  She  tossed  about,  and  at  last  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep.  While  she  was  sleeping  she  dreamt  a  dream,  and  the  dream  was 
this: 

She  seemed  to  be  standing  on  a  great  plain.  All  round  her  was  dark- 
ness that  might  be  felt;  but  above  her  were  two  great  glowing  eyes, 
and  in  her  breast  was  a  fiery  burning  secret.  She  tried  to  run  away 
from  the  terrible  eyes,  but  wherever  she  went  they  followed  her.  She 
tried  to  lie  down  and  hide  in  the  darkness,  but  the  secret  in  her  breast 
burned  brightly  and  made  her  shine  out  in  the  darkness.  At  last, 
in  a  very  agony  of  terror,  she  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream. 

But  when  her  sensations  of  relief  began  to  subside,  the  terrible  truth 
that  she  was  a  thief  and  a  liar  flashed  on  her  through  the  blackness  of 
the  night.  She  shed  bitter  tears  of  grief  and  shame ;  but  by  and  by  she 
seemed  to  hear  a  still  small  voice  whispering,  ^  If  we  confess  our  sins,  He 
is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness.' 

Immediately  she  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  kneeling  down,  confessed  all 
her  sin,  and  earnestly  prayed  that  God  would  f6rgive  her.  She  deter- 
mined that,  when  morning  came,  she  would  take  the  book  and  go  at 
once  to  Mary  with  it ;  tell  her  what  she  had  done,  and  ask  her  forgive- 
ness. So  she  went  back  to  bed  with  a  lightened  heart,  and  slept  quietly 
till  morning. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Mary.  When  the  sewing  was  over,  Mary  went 
at  once  and  put  on  her  hat,  and  prepared  to  go  home,  instead  of,  as 
usual,  staying  a  few  minutes  to  chat  with  the  other  girls ;  for  to-day  Mary 
was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  her  lessons  learnt,  that  she  might  have  a  nice 
long  time  to  read  her  new  book.  She  just  popped  her  books  into  her 
bag  without  looking  in,  and  started  off  home. 

When  she  reached  home  she  took  all  her  books  carefully  out  of  her  bag, 
and  then,  alas !  she  missed  her  treasure. 

Imagine  the  poor  girl's  grief  when  she  found  her  beautiful  book  Was 
really  gone !  At  first  she  thought  she  might  have  left  it  at  home^  so 
she  looked  all  through  the  house,  but  in  vain.  Then  she  thought  she 
might  have  dropped  it  out  of  her  bag  on  her  way  home  from  school,  so 
she  went  back  to  school,  searching  carefully  all  the  way,  bat  all  to 
no  purpose.  Poor  Mary  was  at  her  wit's  end.  And  that  night  she  cried 
herself  to  sleep. 

You  see,  dear  little  readers,  that  the  consequences  of  our  sins  don't 
affect  ourselves  alone,  but  make  those  around  us  unhappy  too.  The  Bible 
says, '  None  of  us  Uveth  to  himself.' 

When  Mary  awoke  next  morning,  it  was  with  a  heavy  feeling  of 
some  overhanging  sorrow.     The  events  which   had   taken    place    the 
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day  before  rushed  into  her  miod,  and  she  moarned  afresh  for  her  lovelj 
treasare. 

As  she  sat  at  breakfast  that  morning,  siloDt  and  sad,  a  timid 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  immediately  after  Annie  White  entered 
the  room. 

'  Oh !  dear  Mary,'  she  cried  out,  *how  can  I  tell  yon  what  I  have  done! 
I  am  very,  very  sorr}',  Mary  ;  but  I  took  your  book  yesterday  afternoon. 
Can  you  forgive  me  ?  ' 

Mary  jumped  up  in  great  surprise^  ^  You  took  my  book !  How  did 
you  do  that  ? ' 

Annie  hang  her  head,  and  looked  very  much  ashamed. 

*  I  envied  your  book,  Mary,'  she  said ;  '  and  I  was  always  thinking 
of  it.  Yesterday,  when  I  went  for  my  thimble,  I  saw  it  in  your 
bag,  and  took  it  out  and  ran  away  with  it.  Take  it  back.  I  am 
very  sorry.' 

Mary  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement;  but  though  she  was  overjoyed 
to  behold  her  treasure  again,  she  felt  very  sorry  for  Annie's  evident  dis- 
tress, and  going  up  to  her  kindly,  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  said,  ^  Well,  Annie, 
I  forgive  you.' 

Mary  and  Annie  became  fast  friends ;  and  Annie  had  got  a  lesson 
which  she  never  forgot  She  had  had  experience  of  her  own  weakness^ 
and  she  had  learnt  to  look  to  ^  the  hills,  from  whence  comes  our  aid.' 


A  Popular  Commentart  on  the  New  Testament.  By  English  and  Americaa 
Scholars  of  Yarions  Evangelical  Denomioations.  With  lUustrationa  and 
Maps.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  In  Four  Volumes.  VoL  II.: 
The  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Edinburgh:  T.  AT.  Clark.    1880. 

The  first  volume  of  this  Commentary  was  received  with  great  favour  by  scholars 
of  note  in  all  the  Churches.  The  excellence  of  its  matter  and  the  attractive- 
ness of  its  appearance  excited  wide  admiration.  The  secoud  volume  worthily 
follows  in  the  wake  of  the  first.  It  treats  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ,  the  former  having  been  entrusted  to  Professor 
Milligan  of  Aberdeen  and  Professor  Moulton  of  Cambridge,  and  the  latter  to 
Bean  Howson  and  Cation  Spence.  These  names  are  a  guarantee  for  the 
excellence  of  the  work.  The  Commentary  has  our  warmest  commendation,  and 
"we  would  account  it  a  happy  day  for  our  country  if,  with  the  Bible  itself,  it 
were  to  be  found  in  all  the  homes  of  the  working  classes  as  well  as  the  upper 
classes  of  our  land. 

A  System  of  Christian  Doctmne.  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner.  Translated  by 
Rev.  Alfred  Cave,  B.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Banks.  YoL  I.  Translated  by 
Alfred  Cave,  B.A. 

Edtolmrgli:  T.  *  T.  Clark.    1880. 

M&.  Cave,  the  translator  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Domer's  great  work,  intro- 
docA  it  with  a  well-written  and  interesting  preface.  In  that  preface  the 
character  of  Dorner  as  a  man,  and  his  characteristics  as  a  writer,  are  felicitonaly 
described.  In  this  way  the  reader  is  prepared  intelligently  to  enter  on  the 
pernsal  of  the  work  itaelf. 

.  Mr.  Cave  complains  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  translatang  the  works  of 
Boraer,  aziaing  at  once  from  the  chaiacter  of  his  thoughts  and  his  carelessnearip 
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as  to  their  ezpresaioTU  Aa  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  he  had  to  deal 
with,  he  gives  the  following.  Having  quoted  the  original,  he  says :  'By  means 
of  this  Inseity  the  Extraseity  of  God  coalesces  with  His  Aseity.  *  Well  might  the 
traneJator  aver :  *  Hegel  is  more  easy  to  read,  and  Kant  not  more  difficult* 

This  difficult  wo»  of  translation,  however,  has  been  done  well  and 
thoroughly,  and  if  at  times  the  reader  has  to  pause  and  ponder,  the  fault  is 
not  Mr.  Cavers. 

In  looking  at  the  work  itself,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  acute- 
nesB  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought  and  the  vastness  of  the  erudition  it 
displays.    The  reading  of  it  tasks  one's  attention  to  the  uttermost  and  repays  it. 

The  translator  is  careful  to  note  that  his  views  are  not  always  the  same  as 
Domer's.  This  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  is  not  required.  Dorner's  views, 
however,  are  in  the  main  Evangelical  He  assigns  to  *  Faith  *  the  supreme 
position  which  it  occupies  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  shows  how  it  alike  makes 
ours  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  the  possibility  of  a  consistent  Christian 
life. 

The  Gospel  for  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Fourth  Edition. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  A  Co.    1880. 
We  have  read  this  book  with  much  enjoyment.    It  is  pervaded  by  an  admirable 
spirit,  it  seeks  an  excellent  end,  and  it  displays  abilities  of  quite  a  superior 
order. 

The  author  thinks  that  a  common  bond  of  brotherhood  might  be  established 
amongst  Christians  simply  by  the  recognition  of  Christ  as  their  example. 
This  recognition  implies  belief  in  His  divinity  and  in  His  sacrifice  for  sin.  la 
elucidating  these  points,  the  writer  discourses  on  various  aspects  of  the  character 
of  Christ  in  a  very  winning  manner,  and  then  shows  what  effect  the  followiD<!^ 
of  Christ  in  these  respects  would  have.  Now  all  this  is  admirable,  but  when 
he  comes  to  claim  the  acceptance  and  acting  on  this  as  a  bond  of  brother- 
hood, it  will  be  said,  this  is  just  what  all  Christians  acknowledge.  We  all  take 
Christ  to  be  our  example,  and  in  Him  we  are  all  brethren.  Evidently,  then, 
what  is  needed  as  the  gospel  for  the  nineteenth  century  is  just  what  is  needed 
for  all  centuries — a  more  practical  realization  of  Christian  truth,  and  a  closer 
resemblance  in  heart  and  life  to  Him  whom  we  call  Lord  and  Master. 

Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes.    Edited  by  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  Alexander  Whyte,  M.A. 

The  Book  of  Chronicles.    By  James  Murpht,  LL.D.,  S.C.D. 

Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1830. 

In  a  brief  introduction  Dr.  Murphy  sets  forth  various  important  points  as  the 
contents,  time  of  composition,  etc.  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles.  In  the  expository 
part  condensation  and  clearness  have  been  most  successfully  kept  in  view, 
whilst  the  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  well  fitted  to  guide  the 
teacher  and  try  the  thought.  Altogether  this  Handbook  is  admirably  adapted 
to  its  purpose,  and  forms  one  of  not  the  least  able  in  a  very  able  Beries. 

The  Epistles  of  our  Lord  :  Practical  Studies.     By  Alexander  Macleod 
Symington,  B.A. 

London:  Hodder  &  Stougtaton.    1880. 

In  these  '  Studies '  Mr.  Symington  skilfully  and  graphically  depicts  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  of  the  apostles,  but  he  does  this  with  a  *  practical  *  end  in 
view.  In  this  way  the  lectures  are  well  •  entitled  to  be  called  *  Practical 
Studies.*  With  simplicity,  directness,  and  earnestness,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  holy  boldness,  the  author  enforces  the  lessons  taught  as  they  arise  naturally 
out  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  How  well  and  faithfully  be  does  this, 
let  the  following  from  his  Study  of  Judas  show :    *  Hear  me,  ye  men  of 
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boriness ;  we  have  traced  all  the  fearful  things  which  this  Btory  brings  up  to 
unbelief.  We  now  trace  that  to  avarice,  to  the  love  of  money.  There  is  no 
clafis  of  men  whose  case  i%  humanly  speaking,  so  utterly  desperate  as  those 
who  are  bent  on  doing  well  in  the  worlds  and  who  do  not  make  the  fear  of  God 
ia  Christ  the  first  and  great  point  of  their  wisdom.  And  the  evil  is  so 
inwronght  into  the  whole  system  of  society,  that  one  feels  it  almost  utterly 
hopeless  to  speak  of  it.  Covetousness  is  for  an  obvious  reason  tiie  church 
members'  sin.' 

I'HE  Pulpit  Commentart.  Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spknce,  M.A., 
and  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Er£LL.  Judges.  Exposition  and  Homiletics — ^Right 
Rev.  Lord  A.  C.  Harvev,  D.D.  Homilies  by  Various  Authors— Rev.  A.  F. 
MuiR,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adexy,  M.A.  Ruth.  Exposition  and  Homiletics 
by  Rev.  James  Morrison,  D.D.  Homilies  by  Various  Authors — Rev.  W. 
M.  Statham,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  if.A. 

Loudon :  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  1S81. 
This  volume  of  the  Pulpit  Commentary  contains  the  Books  of  Judges  and  of 
Rath.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than  its  predecessors,  but  it  is  not  less 
excellent  The  two  books  under  consideration  are  very  different.  In  the  one 
ve  have  wars  and  tumult,  in  the  other  all  is  quiet  and  peaceful.  In  point  of 
attractireness  the  chief  place  must  be  given  to  Ruth.  To  do  anything  like 
justice  to  this  most  delightful  portion  of  Old  Testament  stoiy,  there  is  need  of 
the  poet^s  eye  as  well  as  the  scholar^s  learning.  And  this  we  find  in  those  who 
have  selected  it  as  the  object  of  their  labour.  There  is  indeed  scholarly 
exegesis,  but  there  are  also  lessons  from  life  and  of  life  freshly  drawn.  In  this 
way  much  of  it  reads,  as  is  meet,  like  a  |>astoral  poem,  and  charms  whilst  it 
instructs. 

Sabbath  Evening  Lecfures  on  the  Rise  and  PnoGiiEss  of  Christianity  in 
Europe.  Lecture  IV. :  The  Gospel  in  Italy  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Boston  Johnstone,  Arthur  Street  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Edinburgh.  Delivered  and  published  by  request  of 
the  Session  of  Arthur  Street  Church. 

Edinbargb:  Ollphant,  Andenoo,  &  Ferrler. 
This  is  the  fourth  of  the  lectures  which  Mr.  Johnstone  has  been  delivering  in 
his  own  church  on  the  Sabbath  evenings  of  the  past  winter.  The  subject  of  it 
is  extensive.  Sketches  of  some  of  the  more  notable  reformers  that  Italy  has 
produced,  are  given ;  and  it  is  shown  that  Italy  did  not,  like  Germany  and 
Scotland,  shake  itself  from  the  Roman  yoke,  chiefly  because  no  Luther,  Calvin, 
or  Knox  came  to  her  deliverance.  The  emancipation  of  Italy  in  recent  times  is 
set  forth,  and  the  favourable  circumstances  in  which  it  is  now  placed  for  the 
reception  of  the  gospel.  In  this  lecture  much  valuable  information  is  given 
witlun  brief  compass,  and  in  a  vivid  and  interesting  manner. 

Hood's  Forfarshire  Almanac  for  1881. 

Arbroath :  JameB  R.  Hood.    1880. 

This  Almanac,  as  is  fitting,  possesses  features  of  special  interest  for  the  dwellers 
in  the  district  which  gives  it  its  name.  One  interesting  feature  of  it  is — Notes, 
Biographical  and  Historical,  etc  connected  with  Forfarshire  for  the  past  year. 
In  these  Notes  a  short  account  is  given  of  men  of  mark  who  have  during 
1879-80  passed  away.  One  of  these  we  observe  was  a  distinguished  minister 
connectea  with  our  own  denomination.  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall  The  Note  is  full, 
though  brief,  and  comprises  a  truthful  narrative  of  the  leading  facts  of  his  life, 
snd  an  appreciative  estimate  of  his  character.  It  concludes  with  what  is  worth 
noting  at  present,  when  the  civilized  world  is  mourning  the  loss  of  our  greatest 
literarjr  man,  a  reference  to  what  was  said  of  Dr.  Marshall  by  a  leading 
politician  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  in  London,  *  That  grand  old  num  with 
a  head  like  Thomas  Carlyle.  *  ^  . 
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DISESTABLISHMENT  MOVEMENTS  AND 
FORBSHADOWINQS. 

^GoMiNG  eveiits  cast  their  shadows  before.'  The  shadows  of  coming 
disestablishment  are  being  cast  by  moFements  in  a  quarter  which  might 
have  been  thought  to  be  the  very  stronghold  of  State-Churchism,  viz.  in 
the  Church  of  England.  The  condnct  of  the  Ritualists  is  forcing  matters  to 
this  issue.  Is  the  Established  Church  to  include  the  party  of  retrogression 
and  priestly  assumption,  or  is  it  to  be  disestablished?  Such  is  the  question 
that  is  put  in  a  letter  by  Sir  Edward  Strachey  in  the  Spectator.  The 
Spectator,  representing  the  Broad  Church  party,  goes  in  for  a  policy  of 
comprehension.  But  it  appears  that  there  are  limits  even  to  its  idea  of 
comprehension ;  it  would  include  all  those  whose  faces  are  looking  for- 
ward, but  not  those  who  are  going  back.  And  as  the  Ritualists  are  on 
the  march  to  Rome,  and  ara  seeking  to  deprive  us  of  all  the  blessings 
which  the  Reformation  has  procured  for  us,  it  would  not  include  them  in 
a  State  Church.  Rather  would  it  face  the  question  of  disestablishment 
Better  no  Established  Church  than  one  mainly  oomposed  of  an  intolerant 
priesthood. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  drawing  the  line  somewhere,  and  this 
again  raises  the  deeper  question  of  what  is  to  be  the  line,  and  who  is  to 
draw  it  T  And  this  further  brings  to  light  the  folly  and  fatuity  of  look- 
ing to  Government  as  a  patron  and  judge  in  this  matter.  What  are  the 
qualifications  of  Government,  and  what  is  the  interest  that  it  has  in  the 
Church  ?  Let  us  go  back  half  a  century,  and  hear  what  even  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  original  and  powerful  thinkers  our  country  has 
produced  has  to  say  on  this  subject — John  Foster.  He  observes:  *  As  to 
the  same  Church  EstabUshment,  its  superstitious  adherents  must  be  liable, 
one  thinks,  to  some  unwelcome  intrusions  of  feelings,  from  the  fact  that 
now  a  decided,  unquestionable  majority  of  the  people  in  the  kingdom  are 
recognised  cUesenters  in  full  possession  of  their  civil  and  political  rights 
and  capacities — the  Papist  portion  of  them  hating  that  Establishment,  and 
the  Protestant  portion  of  them  (such  as  are  Dissenters  on  principle)  dis- 
approving of  secular,  religious  establishments,  and  with  palpable  evidence 
that  practical  dissent  is  progressing  in  a  continually  and  rapidly  augment- 
ing ratio.  This  cannot  but  appear  a  bad  and  threatening  predicament 
for  the  Church  to  have  come  into,  with  an  utter  helplessness  of  getting 
out  of  it.  This  will  continually  lessen  the  value  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
as  apolitical  engine — as  a  formerly  powerful  means  of  influoDce  over  the 
paopla  The  State  will  come  by  degrees  to  consider  whether  the  diminish- 
ing service  which  the  Church  can  render  her  is  worth  the  oeaL  And  when 
that  consideration  comes  to  operate,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  State 
is  no  very  religious  animal.' 

If  these  words  were  true  in  1830,  how  much  more  are  they  not  so  in 
1881 !  Dissent  has  increased  mightily  since  then.  And  now,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  whatever  may  be  the  views  of 
a  Tory  Government  as  to  the  vake  of  retaining  an  Established  Church,  a 
Liberal  Government  can  aecoont  it  only  an  enemy  and  obstmetioa.  H 
it  were  in  the  power  of  the  Church  as  by  law  established  to  unseat  a 
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Liberal  GorenimeDt,  it  would  speedOy  do  so,  as  assuredly  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  election  it  did  all  it  conid  to  prevent  it  getting  into 
power.  It  is  therefore  for  snch  a  Government  to  consider  what  is  the 
policy  that  is  truest  to  itself  and  its  traditions,  and  which  is  the  best 
guarantee  for  its  own  existence. 


WHAT  IS  UNITARIANISMT 

Unitarians  have  never  been  a  nnmerons  body  in  this  country,  but 
tbey  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  people  of  a  thoughtful  and 
iDtelligent  disposition.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  no,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  can  point  to  names  amongst  them  of  no  Uttle  weight. 
Ghaoning  and  Martineau,  intellectually,  would  do  honour  to  any  denomina- 
tion. TJnltarianism,  however,  is  passing  through  a  kind  of  transition 
state,  and  we  find  those  who  so  call  themselves  moving  o£f  in  quite 
different  directions.  Professor  Upton,  in  an  elaborate  paper  in  the 
hqttirer^  pays  a  high  compliment  to  Evangelical  Christians ;  thinks  that 
Channing,  with  all  his  great  excellences,  fell  short  of  the  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  religion,  regarding  it  too  exclusively  on  the  ethical  side;  and 
expresses  a  belief  that  a  point  of  union  between  the  advanced  school  of 
Evangelicals  and  the  more  spiritually-discerning  Unitarians  may  yet  be 
reached.  But  there  are  others  that  are  moving  in  a  different  direction, 
and  who  seem  to  have  reached  the  point  where  religion  becomes  a  kind 
of  vanishing  quantity  by  reason  of  its  extreme  vagueness.  What,  then, 
at  present  is  Unitarianism  ? 

This  question  comes  up  in  connection  with  a  chapel  case  in  America, 
similar  in  kind  to  the  Huddersfield  Trust-Deed  Case  referred  to  in  our 
last.  It  is  thus  stated :  ^  The  question  whether  Unitarianism  is  Christian 
or  non-Christian  has  been  raised  in  the  Second  Unitarian  Church,  Mass. 
The  pastor,  S.  B.  Weston,  delivered  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Bible, 
the  Character  of  Christ,  Unitarianism,  etc.,  in  which  he  took  the  ground, 
that  all  Unitarians  who  discard  the  supernaturalism  of  the  Bible  and  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  historical  Christianity,  and  regard  Jesus  as  a 
human  being, — like  Socrates,  or  Buddha,  or  Theodore  Parker, — ^have  no 
right  to  call  themselves  Christians.  He  himself  took  the  non-Christian 
ground.  A  protest  was  entered  against  the  promulgation  of  such 
views,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Southgate  Fund  refused  to  pay  over 
the  income  thereof,  on  the  ground  that,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bequest,  the  broad  and  generous  views  of  God  known  by  the  name 
of  Unitarian  must  be  preached.  A  council  was  called  to  consider 
the  question  thus  raised;  but  the  council  declined  to  give  a  decision. 
Several  members  of  the  council,  seven  of  whom  are  also  members  of  the 
council  of  the  National  Unitarian  Conference,  agreed,  however,  to  act  on 
a  committee  of  reference.  They  decided  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Weston 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  will,  in  other  words,  that  Unitarianism 
is  Christian  and  not  Free  Religion.' 

Eemarking  oh  this,  the  New  York  Independent  says : '  This  decision  of 
representative  Unitarians  (one  of  whom  was  Elizabeth  P.  Channing)  does 
not  seem  to  us  a  bigoted  exercise  of  judgment.  Even  Unitarians,  how- 
ever "  broad  and  generous  "  their  views,  must  draw  the  line  somewhere, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  make  it  exclude  those  who  ostentatiously 
reject  Gbristisnity.'  ^  , 
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It  seemS)  then,  according  to  this,  that  Unitarians,  rightlj  represented, 
^accept  Christianity.' 

The  question,  however,  arises.  What  is  Christianity?  ETangelical 
Christians  believe  that  one  of  its  fundamental  doctrines  is  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  If  Christ  be  not  divine  and  co-equal  with  the  Father,  what  is 
He?  And  if  He  be  other  than  this  and  less  than  this,  in  what  respect, 
except  in  degree,  does  He  differ  from  '  Socrates,  or  Buddha,  or  Theodore 
Parker'? 


THE  STATE  OP  OUR  LARGE  TOWNS. 

Some  time  ago  a  book  was  published,  entitled  The  Night-Side  of 
London.  Other  cities  besides  London  have  their  night-side.  The  chief 
constables  of  the  large  toinns  in  Scotland  have  lately  published  the  annual 
statistics  of  crimes  committed  within  their  bounds  during  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  certainly  the  document  is  a  very  hamiliating  one.  Thus,  in 
reference  to  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Edinburgh,  the  results  have  been 
tabulated  as  follows  :  ^  Taking  the  broad  facts  as  they  are  presented  in 
the  reports,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  cases  which  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  and  before  the  Police  Courts  in  1880  were — in  Glasgow. 
53,963;  in  Greenock,  4124;  and  in  Edinburgh,  11,167.  This  means 
that  one  person  in  every  ten  and  a  half  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  or  before  a  police  magistrate  during  the  year ; 
that  the  proportion  in  Greenock  was  about  one  in  every  sixteen  of  the 
population ;  and  that  in  Edinburgh  the  proportion  was  one  in  twenty.' 

In  excuse,  it  is  pleaded  that  many  of  the  offences  were  of  minor  kinds, 
and  that  some  things  are  made  offences  by  the  decrees  of  municipal 
authorities  which  had  better  be  let.  alone.  But  however  this  may  be,  it 
cannot  but  deeply  pain  every  lover  of  his  country  to  think  that  notwith- 
standinp:  all  the  appliances  we  have  at  work  of  a  religious,  educational, 
and  philanthropic  kind,  there  should  be  so  many  in  the  midst  of  us  that 
seem  ^  neither  to  fear  God  nor  regard  man.*  *•  If  the  foundations  be 
destroyed,'  then  our  condition  is  perilous  indeed,  and  that  the  foundations 
are  at  least  sadly  endangered  by  so  large  a  substratum  of  vice  and  crime 
cannot  be  denied. 


CARLYLE'S  BEQUEST  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
EDINBURGH. 

Thomas  Carltle  has  left  in  bequest  to  the  University  of  Edinbnrgb 
the  estate  of  Craigenputtock,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  ten  borsaries 
in  memory  of  his  wife,  to  be  called  the  '  Welsh  Bursaries.'  The  deed  of 
gift  itself  and  the  manner  of  its  expression  are  noteworthy.  It  is  weU 
known  that  Carlyle's  affection  for  his  wife  was  peculiarly  strong  and 
tender,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  her  partook  largely  of  the 
romantic.  And  by  means  of  putting  to  this  use  the  estate  which  came 
to  him  through  her,  he  hopes  to  commemorate  her  virtues  and  protract 
her  usefulness.  The  estate  is  of  the  annual  value  of  £250  or  £300,  and 
thus  will  afford  bursaries  of  £25  or  £30  to  each  of  ten  students  who  may 
be  successful  competitors. 

The  bursaries  are  to  be  given   for  excellence  in  mathematics  and 
classics — the  former  subject  to  be  fixed  and  permanent,  the  latter  to  be 
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determined  as  the  Seiiatas  may  deem  best  in  view  of  advancing  and 
improved  ideas.  No  mention  is  made  of  mental  philosophy,  which  is 
remarkable,  and  all  the  more  so  that,  except  in  connection  with  medicine, 
the  chief  fame  of  the  University  has  been  derived  from  this  special 
subject. 

The  high  value  which  Carlyle  attached  to  mathematics  as  a  mental 
discipline  will  not  approve  itself  to  the  majority  of  scholars.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  spoke  disparagingly  of  mathematics  in  this  respect,  bat  it  was 
[renerally  thought  even  by  his  admirers  that  he  erred  in  the  way  of 
excessive  depreciation :  both  touch  opposite  and  extreme  sides. 

This  gift  to  the  University  by  one  of  its  greatest  sons  cannot  but  be 
very  gratifying,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  lead  others  of  ampler 
means  though  lesser  name  to  direct  a  portion  of  their  wealth  to  similar 
useful  ends. 


OBITUARY— REV.  JOHN  YOUIS'G,  D.D. 

*DiED  at  Haverstock  Hill,  London,  on  Thursday,  February  24th, 
Rev.  John  Young,  D.D.'  This  announcement  calls  up  tender  memories 
on  the  part  of  the  older  ministers  and  members  of  our  Church.  Dr. 
Young  was  a  licentiate  of  the  Secession  Church,  and  was,  half  a  century 
ago,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  its  preachers.  He  received  calls  from 
more  thnn  one  congregation  in  Scotland,  and  also  a  call  from  Albion 
Chapel,  London.  In  this  latter  sphere  he  was  ordained,  and  laboured 
zealously  and  successfully  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  views, 
however,  on  important  points  of  doctrine  having  changed,  and  not  being 
one  of  those  who  can  think  one  thing  in  his  heart  and  say  another  with 
his  tongue,  he  resigned  his  charge.  After  this  he  repaired  with  his 
family  to  Heidelberg,  and  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  German  theology. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  published  various  volumes  expressive  of  his 
views,  their  titles  being :  The  Christ  of  History,  The  Province  of  Reason^ 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Sin^  The  Life  and  Light  of  Men.  Some  of 
these  publications  commended  themselves  to  such  eminent  persons  and 
competent  judges  as  our  present  Premier  and  the  late  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  in  letters  to  Dr.  Young  spoke  warmly  of  the  spirit  which 
annnated  his  writings  and  the  ability  which  they  displayed. 

The  position,  doctrinally,  which  Dr.  Young  took  up  was  that  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  Maurice  and  Bushnell.  He  discarded  the  substi- 
tutionary idea  of  the  atonement,  and  rejected  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment ;  he  believed  that  Ood  was  ordering  all  things  for  the  best 
and  in  the  best  manner,  and  that  ultimately  the  triumph  of  good  over 
evil  would  be  tmiversal,  extending  to  all  worlds. 

In  separating  himself  from  the  Church  with  which  he  was  originally 
connected,  and  on  the  grounds  on  which  he  did  so.  Dr.  Young  suffered 
much,  and  also  caused  suffering  in  others.  But  there  never  was  any- 
thing but  respect  for  his  conscientiousness,  and  admiration  for  his  superior 
mental  endovnnents  and  truly  lovable  and  Christian  character. 


A  PAINFUL  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OP  MISSIONS. 

About  a  twelvemonth  ago  a  Mr.  Chirnside  published  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  certain  grave  charges  were  made  against  the  missionari^~pf  the , 
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Church  of  Scotland  at  Blantjre  Station.  These  charges  came  nnder  the 
notice  of  those  at  home  who  were  responsible  for  the  Mission,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Rankin  of  Muthill  was  sent  out  as  a  commissioner  to  inyestigate 
and  report.  The  results  of  Dr.  Rankin's  investigation  were  laid  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  beginning 
of  March.  It  was  foand  that,  not  only  had  Mr.  Chirnside  not  excreeded 
the  truth,  but  understated  it.  A  great  shock  of  sorrow  and  surprise  was 
felt  when  it  was  discorered  that  those  in  charge  of  the  Mission  had  had 
recourse  to  corporal  punishment  of  a  most  severe  kind,  and  even  had,  in 
one  case  at  least,  caused  an  offender  to  be*put  to  death. 

The  question  naturally  arose,  How  could  such  things  ever  have  taken 
place,  and  who  is  responsible  for  them  f  Mr.  Duff  McDonald,  the  Lead 
of  the  Mission,  was  looked  to  as  the  chief  offender;  but  a  word  of 
excuse  was  put  in  for  him,  and  a  good  deal  of  blame  administered  all 
round.  It  was  unfortunate  that  blame  was  attached  to  members  of  the 
Free  Church  who  are  conducting  the  neighbouring  Mission  of  Living- 
stonia.  The  matter,  as  regards  them,  will  be  fully  brought  to  light, 
and  what  is  to  be  desired  is  the  honest  truth ;  for  very  strange  would  it 
be  to  have  Christian  missions  conducted  by  means  of  lethal  weapons,  and, 
strangest  of  all,  to  have  missions  associated  with  the  name  of  Livvigstone 
so  conducted.  Dr.  Story  of  Roseneath  spoke  a  true  and  noble  word  for 
the  great  traveller,  who  used  no  weapon  but  that  of  love.  And  if  the 
Mission  at  Blantyre  necessarily  demands  other  weapons,  we  quite  agree 
with  Dr.  Phin,  that  it  were  best  it  should  be  abandoned.  But  we 
entirely  disbelieve  that  such  a  necessity  exists. 

Leading  articles  hafe  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  newspapers, 
and  shoals  of  letters,  discussing  the  subject  from  different  points  of  view. 
It  is  stated  that  it  will  come  before  Parliament  for  investigation ;  it  will 
also  form  one  of  the  cases  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  this  way  it  will  not  be  quietly 
laid  to  rest  or  allowed  to  slip  out  of  mind.  Meanwhile,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  great  cause  of  missions  has  suffered,  and  that  tho;>e 
who  wish  occasion  have  found  it  for  giving  a  back  stroke  to  mi:<«ioQs  as 
a  whole,  and  it  may  be,  also,  that  it  will  be  made  a  pretext  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  sympathies  do  not  lie  very  much  in  the  line  of  mistdonarj 
effort,  for  withholding  their  countenance  and  contribjotions.  This,  how- 
ever, is  quite  unwarranted.  For  it  would  be  worse  .than  a  grievous 
mistake  to  imagine  that  such  methods  as  those  that  were  in  ase  at 
Blantyre  are  typical  of  the  customazy  >  mode  of  cooducting  Ghnatian 
missionary  operations. 


PRESBTTERIAL  PROOEBDINOS. 

Annandak. — This  presbytery  met  at  Anuan  on  16th  Maxt^h — the  Rev.  Peter 
Carnithers,  moderator.  Mr.  James  Tait,  elder,  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and'Overtures.  Mr.  Lambert  was  appoiuted 
convener  of  the  presbytery's  Committee  on  Disestablishment,  ki  room  of  the 
Rev.  William  Hutton,  translated  to  Birkenhead.  Mr.  Ballantyne  was  appointed 
moderator  of  presbytery  for  the  next  twelve  monl^sf.  It  was  moved,  seconded, 
and  anammoasly  agreed  to,  that  Mr.  Cainitfaen  reeetve  ^  thasks  of  the 
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presbytery  for  the  efficient  and  acceptable  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  moderator  during  the  past  year.  Read  coxrespondence  in  re^urd 
to  the  employment  of  students  daring  the  recess  1880,  when  Mr.  Ronald 
reported  that  the  Annan  session  had  applied  for  a  student  to  be  appointed  to 
labour  within  the  bounds  of  their  congregation,  which  the  presbytery  approved.  • 
Mr.  Watson  reported  on  the  presbytery *s  congregational  statistics,  and  received 
thanks  for  his  services  in  the  matter.  The  next  meeting  of  presbytery  's 
to  be  held  at  Annan  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  June,  at  11.45 

BanffMhire. — This  presbytery  met  at  Banff  on  1st  March— the  Rev.  G.  S. 
Muir,  moderator.  The  first  hour  was  devoted  to  a  conversation  on  missions. 
Reports  on  evangelistic  work  in  connection  with  various  congregations  were 
haoded  in  for  transmission  to  Home  Committee.  Reports  were  tdso  given  in 
by  presbytery  eiders  on  the  sums  raised  for  Synod  funds  in  their  respective 
congregations.  Mr.  Muir's  overture  to  Synod  anent  evangelists,  having  been 
modified  to  the  following  form,  was  adopted  and  trsmsmitted :  *  Seeing  that  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  Church  demand  that  something  more  be  done 
than  has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  work  of  ingathering  and  church  extension, 
it  is  overtured  to  the  Synod  by  the  Presbytery  of  Banffshire,  to  consider  whether 
the  Church  should  not  call  and  set  apart  for  permanent  or  temporary  evangel- 
istic work,  pastors  who  are  recognised  to  possess  the  evangelistic  gift'  Messrs. 
Muir  and  Simmers  were  appointed  to  support  it.  Mr.  Macfarlane  gave  in 
report  on  statistics,  which  was  received  and  agreed  to  be  printed  for  circulation 
among  the  people.  Mr.  Macfarlane  was  appointed  member  of  Synod's  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  and  Overtures.  Grange  congregation  reported  that  it  had  added 
£10  to  its  minister's  stipend.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Keith  on  first 
Tuesday  of  June. 

Bnchan, — This  presbytery  met  on  the  15th  February — the  Rev.  Robert 
Patersou,  M.A.,  moderator.  Intimation  having  been  made  of  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  William  Balfour,  senior  minister  of  Roeehearty,  his  name  was,  after  prayer, 
removed  from  the  roll,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  statement 
expressive  of  the  great  affection  and  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  was  held  as  a 
man  and  as  a  Christian  minister  by  the  presbytery,  to  send  extract  of  the  same 
to  Mrs.  Balfour,  and  in  the  name  of  the  presbytery  to  tender  to  her  thtir 
heartfelt  sympathy  with  her  under  the  bereavement  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected.  The  statistics  of  the  presbytery  for  the  year  1880  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  clerk  instructed  to  prepare  and  get  printed  an  abstract  of  the 
same  for  eirculatiou.  Application  was  made  by  the  congregation  of  Rosehearty 
for  a  moderation,  which  was  granted,  and  fixed  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  1st 
March,  at  6  o'clock  p.u. — the  Rev.  J.  K.  Soott,  Fraserburgh,  to  preach  and 
preside. 

Cupar, — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the  dass-room  of  Bonnygate  Church,  Cupar, 
on  March  15ih— -Mr.  Fleming,  moderator.  According  to  appointment,  a  con- 
ference was  held  on  the  state  of  religion.  Devotional  exercises  were  conducted 
by  the  moderator  and  Mr.  Smith,  after  which  a  paper  on  *  Christian  Work' 
ms  read  by  Mr.  Tees.  The  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  given  to  Mr.  Tees 
for  his  excellent  and  appropriate  address.  Reports  were  received  from  the 
presbyt^ial  committees  on  Evangelistic  Effbrt,  Sabbath  Schools,  and  Missions. 
From  the  report  on  Sabbath  Schools,  it  appeared  that  during  the  past  year 
oonaiderable  additions  had  been  made  to  the  number  of  teachers  and  scholars 
in  oonoection  with  the  presbytery.  It  was  further  agreed  to  resume  the 
visitation  of  the  oongregatioiis  by  means  of  district  committees.  Appointed 
the  next  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  same  place,  on  Tuesday  the  5th  day  of  April, 
when  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Revised  Forms  and 
Procedure  will  be  oensidered. 

Dimi/mv.— This  presbytery  met  on  17th  M«roh-^e  Rev.  Robert  Wisfaart, 
moderator.  Mr.  G^rge  W.  Ure  was  ordained  colleague  to  the  Rev.  D.  L. 
Soott,  Lorebum  Street,  Dumfries, — Messrs.  Cooper,  Wishart,  and  Dickie^officiat-  f 
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ing.  Mr.  James  Stark,  elder,  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Committee  of  Bills 
and  Overtures  at  the  appruachiug  meeting  of  Synod.  A  notice  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  intimating  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  recom- 
mend that  the  name  of  the  Rev.  James  Y.  Thirde,  late  of  Mairton,  be 
placed  on  the  roll  of  probationers.  Additional  supply  was^  appointed  for  the 
pulpit  of  Mouiaive.  Next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  June. 

Dundee, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  22d  February — ^the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Connel,  moderator.  Mr.  Jerdan  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  at  next 
meeting  that  the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  to  consider  what  steps  might 
be  taken  to  improve  the  devotional  services  of  the  Church,  and  in  particular 
whether  the  Synod  should  not  prepare  a  Directory  of  Public  Worship.  Mr. 
George  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting  he  would  move  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  injustice  and  demoralizing  influence  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
opium  traffic,  and  its  serious  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  Christian  missions, 
this  presbytery  shall  petition  Parliament  for  the  supression  of  the  traffic  It 
was  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  communicate  with  the  Rev.  Principal 
Cairns,  with  the  view  of  having  the  course  of  lectures  on  ^  The  Evidences  of 
Christianity,'  which  was  being  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  re-delivered  in  Dundee. 
The  committee  on  Hawkhill  Church  reported  that  Tay  Square  Church  had  ful- 
filled the  obligation  under  which  it  came  to  pay  the  stipend  of  the  West  Port, 
now  the  Hawkhill  Church,  minister  for  five  years,  and  which  were  now  ended, 
and  that  it  confidently  left  the  disposal  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  presbytery.  The  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  given  to  Tay  Square.oongre- 
gation  for  the  fostering  care  which  it  had  exercised  towards  Uawkhill  congre- 
gation. It  was  agreed  by  a  majority  to  transmit  the  application  of  Hawkhill 
congregation  to  the  Home  Committee  for  the  usual  supplement,  and  to  reoom- 
meud  it.  The  presbytery  considered  Chapters  ii.  and  iv.  of  Revised  Rules  and 
Forms,  and  suggested  some  alterations.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
home  and  foreign  secretaryships  be  not  combined,  but  that  it  be  an  instruction 
of  the  Synod  that  the  foreign  secretary  should  visit  the  congregations  of  the 
Church,  to  impart  missionary  information  and  to  stir  up  a  missionary  spirit  in 
the  congregations.  Mr.  Drummond  moved  that  the  presbyterv  transmit  the 
following  overture  to  the  Synod : — *  It  is  respectfully  overtured  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Dundee,  that  the  Synod  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  in- 
creased representation  of  the  eldership  in  the  Supreme  Court ;  that  m  order  to 
secure  this,  sessions  be  allowed  to  nominate  representatives  from  any  of  the 
churches  in  their  own,  or  from  a  group  of  the  immediately  neighbouring  pres- 
byteries, such  as  the  Synod  shall  determine,  but  in  no- case  shall  more  than  two 
elders  of  the  same  session  be  members  of  the  Synod  at  one  time ;  and  farther. 
that  the  Synod  consider  the  advisability  of  adopting  means  for  the  pajment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  elders,  either  enjoining  congregations  so  to  do  or 
instituting  a  fund  for  that  purpose.'  It  was  resolved  to  continue  the  discussion 
of  this  matter  at  next  meeting,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the 
overture  and  report.  Mr.  Watson  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  at  next 
meeting  that  the  Augmentation  Committee  laj  before  the  sessions  of  the 
presbytery  the  state  of  the  Augmentation  Fund,  and  aak  for  increased  effort 
on  their  part  on  behalf  of  it,  and  report. 

Edinburgh— IhiB  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  Ist  March — ^Rev.  Mr.  Whyte, 
moderator.  Mr.  Moffat^  Rose  Street,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  the  effect  tiiat 
the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  to  appoint  a  representative  committee  to 
consider  the  necessity  for  the  general  revision  and  rearrangement  of  the  pres- 
byteries of  the  Church.  A  petition  was  read  from  St.  Andrew's  Place  congre- 
gation, Leith,  for  the  appointment  of  a  member  of  presbytery  to  moderate  in 
the  call  of  a  minister  to  that  charge.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted— Dr.  Hutchison  being  M>pointed  moderator, 
and  Wednesday,  16th  current,  fixed  for  the  moderation  of  a  calL  Dr.  Robert 
Jeffrey,  Glasgow,  appeared  as  a  deputation  from  the  Synod's  Accommodation 

-igitized  by  V^jOO- 
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Coffloittee,  and  in  the  course  of  a  statement  which  he  made,  said  there  had 
been  expended  in  connection  with  tlie  new  Synod  buildings  from  the  begin- 
oiog,  £57,000.  The  toUl  subscribed  up  to  last  meeting  of  Synod  was  £16,209 ; 
theTslae  of  the  Queen  Street  Hall  and  premises,  net,  had  been  set  down  at  about 
£10,000 ;  the  feuing  ground  on  either  side  of  the  Synod  buildings,  capitalized, 
would  yield  about  £6000,  and  the  storage  about  £4000— in  all,  £35,200.  As 
tbej  knew,  Mr.  Biggart  had  offered  to  give  £1000  on  condition  that  the 
committee  succeeded  in  raising  £15,000  before  last  meeting  of  Synod,  and  the 
time  had  snlraequently  been  extended  to  the  meeting  in  May  next ;  on  the  saroo 
tcnns,  Mr.  Gilmour  had  promised  £500.  Of  the  £15,000  required  to  secure 
these  sums,  £4000  had  still  to  be  subscribed  during  March  and  April.  Tlie  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh  had  already  given  £4401 ;  Glasgow,  £3838  ;  Kilmarnock, 
£2664 ;  and  Paisley  and  Greenock,  £4806.  These  were  the  four  presbyteries 
which  bad  given  most  largely.  Dr.  Gardiner  moved  that  the  presbytery 
cordially  welcome  the  deputation  from  the  Accommodation  Committee,  heartily 
sympathize  with  the  efforts  being  made  to  remove  the  debt  on  the  College  build- 
ibgs,  and  agree  to  appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  sub- committee 
of  the  Aocouimodation  Committee  in  forthwith  taking  all  necessary  steps,  within 
the  ))ounds,  for  accomplishing  the  ends  desired.  Principal  Cairns  seconded  the 
mr.tioD,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  Moderator  gave  notice  of  the 
foiiowing  motion : — *  That  the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod,  at  the  meeting 
ia  May  next,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  its  wisdom  it  may  deem  expedient 
lor  the  Bjteedy  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Established  Churches 
of  this  country,  more  especially  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  *  It 
vas  agreed  to  assist  the  congregation  of  Slateford  in  repairing  their  church  to 
the  extent  of  £100,  provided  they  themselves  raised  the  other  £100  which  was 
re<]Qired.  It  was  also  agreed  meanwhile  not  to  begin  a  preaching  station  at 
Colioton.  It  was  reported  that  the  week  of  missionary  services  had  been  highly 
i^ccesshil,  the  gatherings,  especially  on  the  first  and  last  night,  crowding  the 
^yood  Hall.  Mr.  A.  Brotberston,  M.A.,  having  completed  his  trials  to  the 
eatire  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

Ghsgoir  (North). — This  presbytery  met  on  8th  March — Rev.  Alex.  Adam, 
Portree,  moderator.  It  was  agreed  to  sanction  the  changing  of  the  name  of 
the  Mordaunt  Church  to  *  Dalmamock  Church.*  From  a  report  by  the  special 
committee  apx>ointed  at  the  previous  meeting  to  co-operate  with  the  committee 
<f  the  Synod  in  raising  the  sum  required  for  the  new  College  Buildings,  it 
appeared  the  progress  had  been  satisfactory,  and  that  now  not  more  than 
^u<>00  would  be  required  to  be  raised. 

Glasgow  {South). — ^This  presbytery  met  on  March  1st — the  Rev.  J.  R.  Houston, 
iDoderator.  Two  caUs,  the  one  addressed  to  the  Rev.  T.  R  Anderson,  Hamilton, 
by  the  congregation  of  Govan,  and  the  other  addressed  to  the  Rev.  H.  Steven - 
^^0,  MelrcMe,  by  the  congregation  of  Pollockshields,  were  sustained,  and 
commiasioners  were  appointed  to  prosecute  them  to  their  issues  respectively. 
The  Rev.  G.  Copland  and  J.  Gilmour,  Esq.,  were  present  as  a  deputation,  and 
i'l^lreased  tiie  presbytery  on  the  state  of  the  College  Buildings  Fund.  The 
presbytery  having  heard  the  deputation,  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate 
vith  the  financial  sub-committee  of  the  College  Buildings  Committee,  in  enlist- 
ing the  sympathy  of  the  congregations  of  the  ^unds,  and  in  raising  the  amount 
vhicb  is  still  necessary  for  clearing  off  the  debt  on  the  buildings  referred  to. 
Mr.  Jeffrey  gave  in  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Stipend  Augmentation,  from 
^hich  it  appeared  that  while  sonae  congregation^  had  made  no  contribution  and 
others  baa  fallen  somewhat  short,  the  amount  raised  in  the  presbytery  for  this 
fnnd  during  the  year  1880,  exceeded  that  of  the  former  year  by  upwards  of 
^1*^.  The  presbytery  received  this  report  with  Uianks,  renewed  its  expression 
of  the  important  claims  of  this  fund,  and  authorized  the  printing  of  the  report 
for  distribution  in  congregations.  A  report  of  the  Missionary  and  Evangelistic 
Committee  was  given  by  Mr.  Chirk,  convener.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  recommen- 
<iation  of  the  committee,  to  hold  a  series  of  evangelistic  meetings  in  congregations    j\q 
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towards  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  committee  were  instrncted  to  draw  out  a 
scheme,  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  this  purpose.  A  proposal  to 
overture  the  Synod  to  the  effect,  ^That  when  a  session  cannot  secure  the 
services  of  one  of  its  own  elders  to  represent  it  in  Synod,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
said  session  to  choose  a  representatiye  elder  from  another  session  of  the  Chureh,' 
was  made,  but  not  being  seconded,  was  allowed  to  drop.  Rev.  A.  H.  Andersoa 
was  appointed  convener  of  the  Sabbath-school  Committee. 

Greenock, — This  presbytery  met  on  the  8th  of  March.  Read  petition  from 
the  session  of  George  Square  Church,  Greenock,  craviop  the  sanction  of  the 
presbytery  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  on  a  site  chosen  at  the  comer  of 
Newton  and  Kelly  Streets.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  waa  unanimously 
granted.  Dr.  James  Brown  and  Mr.  Gilmour,  Helensburgh,  appeared  as  a 
deputation  from  the  Synod  Accommodation  Committee,  craving  the  presbytery's 
assistance  in  raising  funds  to  clear  off  the  debt  on  the  new  College  BuildingB. 
The  presbytery  cordially  agreed  to  recommend  the  object  to  the  congregatioiu 
in  the  bounds,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Synod's  com- 
mittee in  raising  funds.  The  presbytery  proceeded  to  hold  conference  on 
missions,  as  agreed  on  at  last  meeting.  A  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Martin 
on  *  Systematic  Giving,  with  special  reference  to  the  support  of  Missions,'  was 
read  by  Mr.  Smith.  After  remarks  by  various  members,  the  presbytery  agreed 
to  thank  Mr.  Martin  for  his  able  and  judicious  paper,  and  requested  him  to  give 
his  suggestions  a  wider  circulation  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Church,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Miuionary  Jiecord,  The  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  Rajpootana^  gave  an 
interesting  address  on  ^  Zenana  Mission  work.'  The  presbytery,  while  generally 
approving  of  the  scheme,  remitted  the  matter  to  the  Mission  and  Evangelistic 
Committee,  so  that  they  may  bring  before  the  presbytery  a  resolution  re^urding 
it  at  an  early  date.  It  was  reported  that  the  Sabbath -school  Committee  had 
arranged  for  the  examination  of  Sabbath  schools  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  April, 
the  subject  to  be  the  international  series  of  lessons  for  the  last  quarter  of  1880 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1881.  The  presbytery  then  proceeded  to  consider  a 
protest  by  Messrs.  Greenlees  and  Watson,  against  a  decision  of  the  Campbel- 
town congregation  resolving  to  elect  elders  without  holding  a  meeting  for 
nomination.  The  presbytery  having  carefully  considered  the  whole  case, 
appointed  a  deputation  to  visit  the  congregation  to  explain  to  them  the  roles 
of  the  Church,  and  then  anew  allow  the  congregation  to  express  their  opinion 
by  discusaioD  and  vote  on  the  subject,  und  report  the  result  to  the  presbytery. 

Ilamilion. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  22d  February — Mr.  Duncan- 
son,  moderator.  The  clerk  reported  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  appointment  of 
presbytery  by  preaching  in  First  Church,  Strathaven,  on  Sabbath,  30th  January, 
intimating  to  the  congregation  that  their  minister  (Mr.  Leys)  had  resigned  lus 
charge,  and  summoning  them  to  appear  by  commissioners  i(x  their  interests  at 
next  meeting  of  presbytery.  Mr.  Donaldson,  who  had  been  appointed  pTO- 
visional  moderator  of  session,  reported  that  he  had  presided  at  a  meeting  of 
the  congregation  on  Thursday  the  10th  February,  when  it  was  unanimoualy 
resolved  to  grant  a  retiring  allowance  of  £40  per  annum  to  Mr.  Leys,  and  to 
take  steps  to  hear  probationers,  with  the  view  of  calling  a  junior  minister. 
Commissioners  from  the  congregation  were  present  and  were  heard,  and  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Leys  was  read,  in  which  he  regretted  his  inability  to  be 
present,  and  expressed  his  grateful  acquiescence  in  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  congregation  in  regard  to  the  retiring  allowance  for  himself,  and  the  pro- 
posed provision  for  the  continuance  of  ordinances.  After  deliberation,  the 
presbytery  expressed  their  satLsf action  with  the  proposals  of  the  congregation; 
accepted  Mr.  Leys^  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge ;  granted  his  request  that 
he  be  allowed  to  retain  his  status  as  a  member  of  presbytery  and  Synod;  and 
appointed  Mr.  Donaldson  to  intimate  this  decision  to  the  congregation  on 
Sabbath  first,  to  declare  the  church  to  be  now  a  vacant  charge,  and  to  act  as 
moderator  of  session  during  the  vacancy.  A  schedule  of  application  from  Mr. 
Leys  to  be  received  as  an  annuitant  on  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund  was 
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transmitted  to  the  Home  Mission  Board,  with  the  presbytery's  attestation  and 
coriial  recommeodatton.  A  deputation  from  Hallside  congregation  attended, 
and  requested  the  presbytery  to  sanction  their  application  for  the  location  of 
one  of  the  Synod^s  evangelists  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cowan«  who  is  now 
laid  aside  by  serious  illness.  The  presbytery  expressed  their  sympatiiy  with 
Mr.  Cowan  and  his  coDfl(regation,  and  resolved  to  present  an  urgent  request  to 
the  Mission  Board  for  the  appointment  of  an  evangelist.  Grants  were  inti- 
mated in  aid  of  the  Church  Building  Fund  of  Livingstone  Memorial  Church, 
BLintyre.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  supply  of  preachers  to  the  vacant 
cotjgrei^ation  of  Larkhall.  Trials  for  licence  were  prescribed  to  Messrs.  Alez- 
anrier  Kirkland  and  Robert  Wilson,  students  of  divinity,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  presbytery.  Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday 
of  March. 

Kebto. — ^Tliis  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  March  16th — ^Rev.  Mr.  Poison, 
moderator.  It  having  been  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  that  it  was  com- 
petent to  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  one  to  fill  the  office  of  foreign  mission 
secretary.  Rev.  John  Young,  Rev.  Mr.  WiUiamson,  and  Mr.  Sloan,  Glasgow, 
were  proposed  and  seconded  as  suitable  persons.  It  was  agreed  to  delay  con- 
sideratiou  of  the  disjunction  of  Dunae  (West)  from  the  presbytery  and  including 
it  in  Berwick,  and  also  Mr.  Pringle's  motion  on  disestablishment,  till  next 
mefting. 

Kinross, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Milnathort  on  Tuesday,  15th  February.  A 
unanimous  call  from  the  congregation  of  Milnathort,  to  Mr.  John  Reid,  M.A., 
preacher,  Ayr,  signed  by  266  members  and  68  adherents,  was  sustained,  and 
Eahjects  of  trials  for  ordination  were  prescribed.  The  remit  of  Synod  anent 
ci)m bitting  the  home  and  foreign  secretaryships  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  it  was  agreed  to  report  against  the  combination.  An  overture 
to  the  Synod  was  adopted,  asking  that  the  resolution  adopted  at  last  meeting 
of  Synod  anent  the  status  of  the  mission  secretaries  be  transmitted  to  presby- 
teries in  order  to  its  becoming  the  law  of  the  Church.  Next  meeting  to  be 
belli  at  Milnathort  on  22d  March. 

Paisley. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  Piusley  on  Ist  March.  Granted  moderation 
to  the  new  congregation  of  Mossvale,  Paisley.  Dr.  Bruce  withdrew  his  over- 
ture regarding  the  eldership.  Appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
College  Committee  in  raising  funds  for  the  liquidation  of  debt.  Appointed  the 
ML^onary  Committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Foreign  Board  in  organizing 
committees  in  connection  with  the  Zenana  Mission. 


CALLS. 

Rosekearty, — ^Mr.  William  Mail,  preacher,  Elgin,  called  March  1. 

Auchierarder  {North), — ^Mr.  William  Muil,  preacher,  Elgin,  called  March  1. 

BriitoL — ^Rev.  A.  F.  Forrest,  Eiskine  Church,  Stirling,  called. 

Leitk  (SL  Andrew's  Place). — Rev.  J.  B.  Hastings,  M.A.,  Newcastle,  called 
March  16. 

Uverpool  (MomU  PUatant^  E.  P.).— Mr.  D.  W.  Forrest,  M.A.,  probationer, 
Etiiaborgfa,  called. 

DEMISSION. 

Rev.  Peter  Leys,  Stnthaven,  demitted  his  charge,  Februar/  22,  on  accou.it 

of  ill-heath. 


OBDINATIOX. 

Dumfrtee  (Lorebum  Street),— ^t,  George  W.  Urc,  preajher,  orJaiucd  March 
17  03  coUeague  to  Rer.  D.  L.  Scott.  ^^^^^ ,,GoOgle 
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OBITUARr. 

Died  at  Peebles,  on  Sabbath,  March  18th,  Rev.  Alexander  Thomson,  M.A., 
senior  minister  of  the  West  Church,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age  and  the  52d 
of  his  ministry. 

GLASGOW — OPENING  OF  A  NEW  CUUACH. 

A  new  church  for  the  congregation  recently  worshipping  in  Mordaunt 
Street,  of  which  ReT.  Mr.  Hall  is  pastor,  was  opened,  under  the  name  of 
Dalmarnock  Church,  on  Friday,  March  4th,  by  Principal  Cairns,  Edinburgh. 


GREENLAW — CENTENARY  SERVICES. 

This  congregation  having  reached  the  hundredth  year  of  its  existence,  the 
interesting  occasion  was  observed  by  suitable  services.  On  Sabbath,  Marcli 
15th,  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson  preached  in  the  forenoon  and  evening  to  large 
and  deeply  interested  audiences.  On  Monday  evening  a  soiree  was  held,  which 
was  largely  attended.  The  pastor  of  the  congregation,  Kev.  P.  Wilson,  pre- 
sided, and  addresses,  bearing  on  the  special  circumstances  of  the  congregation, 
were  delivered  by  the  chairman ;  Rev.  J.  Parker,  Sunderland ;  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood,  Kelso ;  Rev.  Mr.  Ferjriison,  and  others.  In  the  course  of  an  address,  full 
of  interesting  congregational  reminiscences,  Mr.  Parker,  who  himself  belon|(s 
to  the  district,  stated  that  Greenlaw  congregation,  besides  giving  to  the  Unite^l 
Presbyterian  Church  not  a  few  elders  who  hafi  done  good  service,  and  aome  of 
whom  were  still  doing  so,  had  given  to  it  no  fewer  than  seven  ministers,  viz., 
Mr.  Alex.  Lockie  of  Gordon,  Rev.  John  Riddell  of  Moffat,  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Taylor,  Rev.  Peter  Landreth,  Rev.  James  Inglis,  Rev.  Dr.  David  luglis,  and 
himself. 

JUBILEE  OF  REV.  PETER  DAVIDSON,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson,  senior  minister  of  Queen  Street  Church,  Edinburgh, 
having  reached  the  50th  year  of  bis  ministry  on  Tuesday,  March  8th,  occasion 
was  t^en  to  show  the  great  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

On  Monday,  Professor  Crura  Brown  and  Mr.  Coupar  waited  on  Dr.  Davidson 
and  presented  him  with  an  address  from  the  congregation.  On  Tuesday,  Revs. 
Drs.  Peddie  and  Gardiner,  and  William  Duncan,  Esq.,  S.S.C,  presented  him 
with  an  address  from  the  presbytery.  And  on  Wednesday,  a  third  address, 
accompanied  with  a  cheque  for  £150  in  name  of  friends  who  had  enjoyed  Dr. 
Davidson's  society  and  benefited  by  his  ministry,  was  presented  by  Professor 
Johnstone  and  Mr.  John  Hume. 

In  all  these  addresses  warm  testimony  was  borne  to  Dr.  Davidson^s  high 
character,  lofty  talent,  great  learning,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  as  a  Christian  minister.  Reference  was  also  made  to 
the  eminent  service  which  he  had  done  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  various 
publications  of  great  merit,  and  by  the  ability  and  courage  with  which  ha 
defended  the  principles  of  Christian  equality  in  earlier  days.  To  all  these 
addresses  Dr.  Davidson  made  feeling  and  suitable  replies,  gratefuUy  acknow- 
ledging and  appreciating  the  kind  sentiments  they  contained,  but  modestly 
disclaiming  his  deserving  what  had  been  so  warmly  said  in  his  favour.  Ou 
account  of  the  state  of  Dr.  Davidson^s  health,  the  proceedings  were  conducted 
privately ;  but  the  whole  Church  of  which  he  is  a  distingnished  minister,  and 
has  been  a  devoted  servant,  will  cordially  unite  in  the  sentiments  expressed  ou 
the  occasion. 
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ox  THE  TRACKS  OF  SOME  NEW  ENGLAND  WORTHIES. 

No.n. 

BT  ALEXANDER  MACLEOD,  D.D.,  BIBKEKHEAD. 

OcR  next  centre  was  Boston.  Bat  I  do  not  mean  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  Boston  itself.  Throngh  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Reqen  Thomas  and 
his  home  circle^  we  were  taken  to  see  everything  that  visitors  usually  go  to 
see  in  that  city.  We  saw  the  outside  of  the  houses  in  which  Prescott 
and  Motley  lived.  We  passed  the  door  of  Wendell  Phillips,  down  in  the 
business  part  of  the  city.  And  we  walked  back  and  forward  a  little 
while  before  Longfellow's  in  Cambridge.  We  could  not  be  in  Boston 
and  not  be  taken  to  visit  the  old  Parish  Church,  into  which  the  wicked 
British  once  fired  their  shot,  and  which  has  been  lately  turned  into  a 
museum  of  Puritan  relics.  Dear  old  Parish  Church,  how  thou  art 
fallen !  Tender  to  us,  also, — although  strangers  from  a  far  land, — ^are 
the  memories  which  make  up  thy  history.  But  we  felt  strongly  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  given  thee  decent  burial — ^  burying  our 
dead  out  of  our  sight ' — than  kept  thee  in  galvanized  life  as  a  museum. 

Harvard  was  closed.  But  we  saw  from  without  the  greatness  of  the 
phice.  Here,  as  in  every  other  college  we  visited,  what  impressed  us  as 
much  as  anything  we  saw,  was  the  memorial  of  the  students  who  fell  in 
the  late  war.  In  Harvard  it  has  taken  the  form  of  a  hall.  And  the 
names  of  the  young  braves  are  inscribed  in  marble  in  the  entrance  hall. 

It  would  be  a  sort  of  disloyalty  to  the  hospitality  we  received,  not  to 
say  that  the  finest  churches  we  have  ever  seen — ^keep  off  the  old  cathedrals 
—were  Mr.  Phillip  Brooks's,  Dr.  Manning's,  and  Mr.  Reuen  Thomas's. 
We  had  the  privilege  of  preaching  in  the  last  named.  And  it  is  as  good 
to  preach  in  as  to  see. 

Salem  and  Concord  were  the  principal  places  we  wished  to  visit  from 
our  new  centre.  Salem  itself  was  a  disappointment  to  us.  But  we  found 
more  for  our^  searching  than  we  had  expected.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Prescott,  Hawthorne,  and  Peabody.  On  the  site  of  the  house  where  the 
great  historian  was  bom,  stands  now  Plummer  Hall,  the  institute  and 
museum  of  the  town — a  place  stored  with  all  kinds  of  Indian  and  Puritan^ip 
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relics.  What  impressed  us  most  was  the  framework  and  body  of  the  first 
place  of  worship  erected  in  New  Eogland.  It  has  been  removed  from  its 
first  position  and  carefnlly  reconstructed  in  a  space  behind  the  mnseam. 
And  what  a  spectacle  that  place  of  worship  is, — the  beginning  of  the 
immense,  widespread  church-life  of  the  present  daj'in  the  States, — with 
its  tiny  dimensions,  its  coop  of  a  gallery,  and  on  the  walls  its  lists  of 
venerable  names,  whose  bearers  had  ministered  there ! 

Packed  as  close  as  worshippers  could  well  be,  it  could  not  seat  more 
than  two  hundred.  Yet  in  this  small  tabernacle,  religious  fervours  and 
ecstasies,  passions  and  enthusiasms, — some  would  say  fanaticisms, — 
stirred  human  souls  to  the  very  foundations  of  their  bdng.  Here  were 
justified,  in  eloquent  argument,  the  ways  of  Ood  to  man.  Here  were 
expounded  the  gracious  secrets  of  redemption.  Here  were  fulminated 
excommunications;  here  were  witnessed  penances;  here  were  defended 
persecuting  principles  in  religion ;  and  here,  also, — strange  contradiction  ! 
— were  scattered  the  seeds  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  We  noticed 
Roger  Williams*  name  in  the  roll  of  ministers.  He  felt  the  blast  o£  an 
excommunication  here,  after  a  too  brief  ministry,  and  had  to  fly  from  its 
consequences  and  seek  a  refuge  among  the  Indians.  A  house  is  pointed 
out  which  he  occupied,  which  he  is  even  said  to  have  built  It  is  now 
an  apothecary's  store.  But  it  has  an  association  with  the  past  of  a 
most  sinister  sort.  After  Williams'  time  it  came  to  be  occupied  by  some 
district  or  municipal  judge,  and  in  the  large  front  room  of  it  were  held 
the  preliminary  examinations  of  the  harmless  women  who,  in  Pnritan 
days,  were  condemned  for  witchcraft  The  horrible  tradition  is,  that  no 
fewer  than  nineteen  were  burned  for  this  imaginary  crime  on  Witches' 
Hil],  just  outside  of  the  town ;  and  some  two  hunc&ed  others  who  were 
put  on  trial  had  to  escape  for  their  lives. 

It  was  Hawthorne's  name  chiefly  that  had  drawn  us  to  Salem.  It 
seems  that  one  of  his  ancestors — a  Colonel  Hathome,  as  the  name  in  his 
day  was  spelt — ^had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  prosecution  of  witches 
and  heretics,  and  had,  indeed,  been  a  chief  instrument  of  bringing  down 
on  some  of  the  most  innocent,  shameful  and  painful  punishment  Readers 
of  The  Scarlet  Letter  will  remember  Hawthorne's  half-pathetic,  half- 
humorous  reference  to  his  ancestor,  and  the  part  he  took  in  those  dis* 
creditable  proceedings.  Since  his  day  the  Hawthomes  had  sunk  in  the 
social  scale.  Then  they  were  soldiers,  legislators,  judges,  rulers  in  the 
church;  now  they  were  poor  mariners  who  had  to  face  the  salt  breath 
of  the  sea  in  search  for  a  scanty  living.  He  pretends  to  see  in  the  chaise 
of  circumstances  a  descending  curse.  And  by  way  of  having  it  efbced, 
he  makes  public  confession  of  the  past  crimes  of  his  progenitors. 

We  went  to  Union  Street,  and  visited  the  house  in  which  Hawthome 
was  bom — a  poor  enough  domicile  now,  let  out  in  single  apartments  to 
famines  far  lower  sunk  in  the  social  scale  than  his  father  and  mother 
could  have  been.  We  went  to  Herbert  Street,  the  next  parallel,  and 
saw  the  house-*-the  grandfathers — ^to  which  the  young  widow  brought 
her  orphan  of  four  years  old,  when  news  came  from  Surinam  that  her 
husband  had  been  stricken  down  by  fever. 

And,  finally,  we  repaired  to  the  Custom  House,  in  which,  when  he  was 
about  two  or  three  and  twenty,  he  served  as  an  officer  or  surveyor.  We 
were  most  courteously  received  by  the  present  occupantsr^^f  the  honse^ 
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were  shown  the  rooms  chiefly  used  by  Hawthorne ;  and,  still  better,  what 
in  his  day  was  an  old  lombcr-room  np-stairs,  in  which  he  f  oond,  or  makes 
beliere  to  have  foond,  the  materials  for  his  novel  of  The  Scarlet  Letter. 
Bat  there  must  have  been  still  another  house  in  Salem  associated  with 
Hawthorne's  life,  which  we  failed  to  see.  Or  conld  it  haye  been  that  all 
through,  in  his  several  retnms  to  Salem,  he  still  lived  in  the  Herbert 
Street  hoose,  which  had  been  his  grandfather's  ?  Was  it  in  that  honse, 
irhen  his  life  was  shaping  itself  towards  literature,  that  he  used  to  coop 
himself  up  aU  day — locked  np  in  a  room  by  himself,  with  his  books  •and 
manuscripts,  only  venturing  out  in  the  twUight,  and  then  scooring  the 
whole  country-side  tfll  midnight  1  Was  it  from  that  house,  after  the 
Ttcice  Told  Tales  had  been  published,  that  his  sisters  and  he  went  one 
afternoon,  by  invitation,  to  the  Feabody  sisters  to  tea,  that  the  elder  one 
might  thank  the  writer  of  these  tales  for  the  pleasure  they  had  given  her 
—when  the  younger  sister  and  the  timid,  shrinkiog  Hawthorne,  met  the 
hi^py  fate  which  led  to  their  marriage  some  years  after  1  There  is 
nothing  unlikely  in  the  supposition.  But  it  could  hardly  have  been  the 
same  house  to  which  Hawthorne  brought  his  young  wife  from  Concord, 
when  he  received  the  appointment  of  surveyor  of  Salem  harbour.  Mr. 
Fidds,  the  publisher,  mentions  a  visit  he  paid  to  him  in  1849,  to  encourage 
him,  hearing  be  was  ill  and  depressed,  and  found  him  Uving  in  a  '  modest 
wooden  house,  .  .  .  sitting  alone  in  a  chamber  over  the  sitting-room  and 
hoToing  OT^  the  stove;'  when  Hawthorne  gave  him  the  first  sheets  of 
j%  Scarlet  Letter  to  read  on  the  train  on  his  way  back  to  Boston,  and 
Fields  discovered  that  the  greatest  product  of  American  unaginative 
literature  had  come  into  his  hands. 

It  was  a  pleasant  last  surprise  in  our  visit,  to  be  recalled  to  the  memory 
of  the  circle  into  which  Hawthorne  so  happily  married,  by  a  glimpse  from 
without  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  The  benevolent  American  bequeathed 
a  princely  fortune  to  the  capital  of  England,  to  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit 
of  its  inhabitants.  Being  an  American  citizen,  he  could  not  accept  the 
baronetcy  he  was  offered.  But  he  left  to  his  native  town  the  portrait  of 
the  Queen  which  Her  Majesty  presented  to  him  instead.  And  his  wish 
was,  also,  tiiat  he  should  be  buried  among  SaJem  graves. 

We  gave  an  afternoon  to  Concord.  It  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful 
Tillage  I  have  ever  seen,  and  all  the  more  so  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the 
mghts  of  an  old  country,  that  it  wears  the  look  of  being  cut  out  of  the 
primeval  forest.  It  is  a  mere  vills^e,  but  so  set  in  the  beauty  of  elm 
avenues,  so  quiet,  so  Sabbath-like  in  its  peacefuhiess,  that  I  cannot  recall 
erer  having  beheld  so  perfect  a  fulfilment  of  what  a  village  should  ba 
At  the  crossings  of  the  long  avenues  were  clusters  of  houses,  making 
fittle  groups  of  neighbours,  l^e  endeavours  after  town  life,  which  went  no 
farther  than  endeavours.  Princes  might  choose  such  a  home.  And  it  is 
and  has  been  the  home  of  very  princely  souls.  Hawthorne  is  as  much 
associated  with  Concord  as  with  Salem.  It  was  here  he  brought  his 
young  wife  when  he  married  in  1842.  He  took  up  house  in  the  Old 
Manse,  in  which  Emerson  had  lived  for  years.  Here  were  gathered — 
from  beie,  at  least,  were  sent  forth — The  Mosses  from  an  Old  Mann^ 
which  we  know  so  welL 

But  I  must  give  our  experiences  of  Concord  in  the  ord»  in  which  they 

came  to  us.  C^r\r\n\o 
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When  we  came  oat  of  the  station,  the  only  person  abont,  from  whom 
we  coald  ask  directions,  was  a  gentleman  sitting  in  an  open  wi^onette. 
The  Professor  went  np  to  him  and  told  the  objects  of  onr  visit  *  Well,' 
was  the  reply,  '  I  have  come  here  for  my  brother-in-law,  who  was  ex- 
pected by  this  train,  and  he  has  not  come,  and  cannot  now  come  for  an 
honr  or  two.  If  yon  care  to  come  np  into  my  carriage,  I  shall  drive  yoa 
to  all  the  places  yon  wish  to  see.'  Aqd  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He 
took  ns,  first  of  all,  to  Lexington  Road,  in  which  both  Hawthome^s 
second  Concord  honse  and  Emerson's  are. 

Emerson's  honse  is  a  very  fair,  stately-looking  country  mansion,  standing 
back  from  the  road  in  its  own  garden.  Hawthorne's,  further  on, — ^known 
to  readers  of  his  letters  as  *  The  Wayside,' — is  a  more  mixed  affair.  It 
might  have  stood  for  the  picture  of  the  ^  Seven  Gables.'    One  of  his 

daughters  still  occupies  it.     As  our  kind  friend,  Mr.  H ,  was  driving 

slowly  back  towards  the  village,  pointing  out  everything  noteworthy  by 
the  way,  he  drew  rein  a  little  at  Emerson's  gate  and  said  to  the  Professor: 
'  Wouldn't  you  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Emerson?'  We  had  not  dreamed  of 
taking  such  a  liberty.  But  the  question,  put  in  this  way  by  one  who 
must  have  known  something  of  Mr.  Emerson,  and  the  natural  curiosity  of 
our  own  hearts,  made  us  bold,  and  we  pushed  open  the  gate,  and  by  and 
by  knocked  at  the  door.  I  wish  I  could  even  indicate  the  memories 
which  that  short  walk  from  the  garden  gate  to  the  door  stirred  np.  We 
were  lads  at  college  when  Emerson  was  issuing  his  first  essays.  Nature 
had  given  to  each  of  us  a  more  vivid  insight  into  the  reality,  the  beaaty, 
and  the  life  of  the  earth.  And  later  on  we  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  The  Oversoul^  Compensation^  Circles^  and  how  many  more  of  those 
wondrous  essays.  And  now,  after  nearly  forty  years,  we  were  knocking 
at  their  author's  door.  Mr.  Emerson  received  ns  most  kindly :  took  ns 
into  his  library,  showed  us  Carlyle's  portrait,  and  referred  to  his  pleasant 
visits  to  England.  All  the  time  I  was  in  his  company,  there  kept  coming 
back  to  my  memory  the  last  sentences  of  his  essay  on  Old  Age.  And  I 
will  reproduce  them  here :  '  I  have  heard  that  whoever  loves  is  in  no  con- 
dition old.  I  have  heard  that,  whenever  the  name  of  man  is  spoken,  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  is  announced ;  it  cleaves  to  his  constitution.  The 
mode  of  it  bafiQes  our  wit,  and  no  whisper  comes  to  us  from  the  other 
side.  But  the  inference  from  the  working  of  intellect^  hiving  knawledgey 
hiving  skilly — at  the  end  of  life  just  ready  to  be  bom, — affirms  the  mspiration 
of  affectum  and  of  the  moral  sentiment'  It  was  the  venerable  look  of  the 
old  master — the  visible  touch  of  age  upon  him — ^that  brought  those 
sentences  to  my  mind.  ^  My  work  is  now  done,'  he  said  to  ns,  a  gentle 
smile  rising  over  his  face.  But  how  much  poorer  onr  libraries,  onr 
literature,  and  the  best  minds  of  our  generation  would  have  been  if  that 
work  had  not  been  done ! 

Not  far  off  was  Mr.  Alcott's  honse,  with  the  little  hall  he  has  bnilt 
over  against  it  to  receive  the  philosophers  who  read  Platonic  lectures 
once  a  year  in  connection  with  him;  but  this  lay  just  outside  of  our 
immediate  sympathies,  and  we  hurried  away  to  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  where  the  Old  Manse  is.  The  Professor's  usual  luck  was  coming 
towards  him  here  also.  The  very  lady  of  the  manse  was  she  to  whom  he 
happened  to  apply  for  information  concerning  its  whereabouts.  And  she, 
in  the  kindest  way,  gave  us  not  only  the  information^  but/fuU  access  to 
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her  home.  I  need  not  describe  what  readers  of  Hawthorne's  Prefaces 
know  so  well  What  rests  on  mj  mind  now,  as  I  think  back  over  that 
yisit,  far  more  than  anything  we  saw  in  the  house,  was  the  road  to  the 
river  from  the  back-door.  I  conld  not  help  connecting  that  road  with  a 
passive  in  Nature^  and  thinking,  *  Emerson  must  have  gone  this  way 
often  while  writing  it;'  and  also,  with  Hawthorne*s  canoe,  paddling  and 
fishing  in  the  years  when  he  lived  there  and  nsed  to  take  his  exercise  that 
way  on  the  river. 

Passing  down  this  walk  towards  the  river, — which  Thoreau  and  Haw- 
thorne and  Emerson  have  made  so  well  known, — we  found  ourselves, 
towards  the  right,  on  the  scene  of  the  first  engagement  between  the 
Americans  and  the  British  in  the  War  of  Independence.  An  old  obelisk 
on  one  side  of  the  river  marks  where  ^  the  first  enemy'  was  shot ;  a  bronze 
statne,  of  recent  erection,  on  the  other  bank,  marks  the  spot  from  which 
the  shot  was  fired.  Behind  the  statue  a  farmer  was  working  in  his  field, 
^  Look,'  said  the  Professor,  ^  the  figure  in  bronze  is  just  the  reproduction 
of  the  living  man  in  the  field.'  And  so  he  was.  As  we  were  looking  at 
the  two  objects,  the  old  master  of  the  farm  came  up.  He  was  the 
descendant  of  the  farmer  who  worked  the  farm  when  the  feet  of  the  first 
fighting  corps  spoiled  its  furrows,  and  of  the  predecessor,  still  further 
back,  who  bought  the  farm  direct  from  the  Indians. 

At  the  obel^k,  as  we  turned  to  leave,  a  kindly-looking  old  gentleman 
approached  us.  He  was  related  to  the  lady  of  the  Manse  and  to  the 
Emerson  circle.  And  he  bore  the  name  and  was  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Governor  Bradford,  of  the  first  times  of  New  England.  Under  his 
direction  we  went  to  '  Sleepy  Hollow,'  the  new  cemetery,  in  which  Thoreau 
and  Hawthorne  sleep,  to  see  the  grave  of  the  novelist.  Our  guide  took 
us  to  the  very  spot,  but  so  modest  is  the  tombstone  that,  in  the  lowering 
twilight,  we  missed  seeing  it.  The  place  is  like  Concord  itself — a  littte 
bit  of  fairyland.  Before  it  became  a  cemetery — when  it  was  covered  with 
trees — ^it  felt  the  presence,  it  heard  the  talk,  of  some  of  the  best  spirits  of 
American  thought.  And  many  a  visitor  from  the  old  country  was  taken 
to  visit  it.  Yes,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell, 
Thoreau,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  from  England,  Arthur  H.  Clough  and 
Stanley,  and  how  many  more,  have  walked  and  gathered  inspiration  from 
the  kindred  spirits  who  shared  with  them  the  retirement  of  the  place  ! 

But  night  was  coming  on,  and  our  train  was  due.  With  regret  we 
bade  farewell  to  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Bradford,  and  to  all  the  sacred 
places  of  Concord. 


THE  HOME  MISSIONARY  AND  HIS  WORK. 

'   Article  VI. — Meetings. 

Haying  looked  at  the  missionary  while  engaged  in  visiting  through  his 
district,  we  come  now  to  look  at  him  engaged  in  conducting  the  various 
meetings,  to  come  to  which,  with  a  view  to  hear  the  gospel  preached,  is 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  his  visitation  among  the  people.  These 
meetings  are  necessarily  divided  into  two  classes — viz.,  those  for  adults 
and  those  for  children.  We  will  speak  first  of  the  meetings  of  adults. 
With  regard  to  these,  I  would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  shouldr^ 
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be  held  regnlsrly  and  at  stated  timee.  Meetings  held  now  and  again, 
with  irregular  intenrals  between  them,  are  not  at  all  fitted  to  promote  the 
object  for  which  he  has  been  placed  in  his  district.  His  work  in  this 
respect  is  different  from  that  of  an  evangelist.  The  end  contemplated  in 
the  work  of  the  latter,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  is  to  waken  up  the 
religious  thought  and  feeling  of  the  Church,  and  arouse  the  careless  to 
religious  concern.  For  this  purpose  he  is  appointed  to  go  from  place  to 
place,  hold  special  meetings,  and  give  addresses  fitted  to  stir  up  the 
minds  of  the  people  regardmg  God,  eternity,  and  salvation.  These 
meetings  extend  over  a  certain  time,  and  then  the  eyaogelist  goes  hence ; 
and  as  far  as  his  personal  efforts  in  that  pbice  are  concerned,  the 
meetings  come  to  an  end.  But  the  missionary's  meetings,  while  they 
comprise  in  a  great  measure,  as  far  as  the  masses  are  concenied,  all  the 
work  of  an  eyangelist,  add  to  it  the  principle  of  congregational  con- 
struction ;  and  hence  he  must  have  certain  stated  meetings  carried  on 
regularly  from  week  to  week.  I  would  here  advise  the  missionary  not 
to  allow  any  break  to  take  place  in  his  meetings ;  for  if  at  any  time  a 
meeting  is  shut  up  for  a  season,  it  is  generally  very  hard  to  get  it 
re-established.  If  at  any  time  he  requires  to  be  absent,  he  ought  to  see 
to  it  that  ample  provision  is  made  for  carrying  on  the  meetings 
in  his  absence.  I  would  also  deprecate  the  habit  of  changing  the 
time  of  meeting,  as  I  never  knew  such  a  course  to  be  anything  else 
but  hurtful. 

Again,  I  would  recommend  punctuality.  There  are  some  whose 
conduct  in  relation  to  this  virtue  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  thej 
considered  it  rather  as  a  vice.  They  are  always  late,  the  patience  of 
the  people  is  tried  to  its  utmost,  and  in  a  very  short  time  those  who  do 
come  back  begin  to  think  they  will  be  in  time  enough  if  they  come  trai 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  past  the  stated  time.  I  have  always 
made  it  a  point  to  be  present  at  the  time  specified,  and  it  possible,  a 
little  earlier,  so  that  I  might  have  a  little  conversation  with  the  peo^^e 
before  the  service  began.  Besides,  by  being  in  time  the  missionary  will 
get  a  few  minutes  for  reflection,  whereas,  if  he  comes  in  all  blown  and 
excited,  he  can  scarcely  have  that  self-possession  which  is  so  needful  to 
one  in  his  position.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  would  be  well  to  rememb^ 
that  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  missionary  has  a  good  effect  on  the 
people.  If  he  is  ready  to  begin  at  the  hour  fixed,  the  people  will  come 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  being  there  at  the  proper  time.  If,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  he  be  in  the  habit  of  coming  late,  the  people  will  just  act 
accordingly.  In  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  example  is  better  than 
precept. 

Another  most  important  matter  to  be  observed,  is  the  necessity  for 
avoiding  prolonged  meetings.  Our  object  ought  to  be  to  interest,  not 
to  weary  the  people.  Indeed,  I  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to 
spoil  a  missionary's  meetings  than  to  keep  the  people  too  long  at  one 
time.  However  interesting  the  service  may  be,  the  effect  will  in  great 
measure  be  lost  if  it  in  any  way  tend  to  try  the  patience  of  those  listen- 
ing. I  think  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter  is  long  enough  for  a 
meeting  of  the  kind  I  refer  to.  In  point  of  fact,  this  is  true  in  the  ease 
of  any  ordinary  meetmg ;  and  if  so,  it  must  be  specially  true  in  the  case 
of  a  missionary's  meeting.    Among  the  class  who  come-to  tham  there 
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are  man^  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  under  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  and  they  are  more  readj  to  grow  wearied ;  and  if  the 
service  be  in  any  way  tiresome,  they  may  be  led  to  look  upon  the 
meetings  as  too  much  of  a  bore,  and  for  that  reason  may  not  come  back 
again,  having  taken  a  distaste  to  the  meetings  which  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  eradicate. 

I  would  like  now  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  kind  of  addresses  which 
I  think  onght  to  be  giv^  at  a  mission  meeting.  And  first,  I  would 
speak  as  to  the  matter  of  them.  While  I  think  the  various  points  of  the 
Christian  faith  onght  ever  to  be  kept  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  I 
think  at  the  same  time  that  mere  doctrinal  discussions  ought  to  be  avoided, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  interesting  to  a  mission 
audience.  I  have  always  found,  in  speaking,  that  the  more  abstract  I 
became,  the  less  interesting  and  pointed  I  was ;  and  I  have  also  learned 
by  experience,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  to  people  such  as  come  to 
mission  meetings,  merely  doctrinal  treatises  without  getting  into  a  dry, 
abstract  groove.  Another  reason  might  be  given,  in  the  fact  that  the 
same  truUi  can  be  brought  before  the  people's  minds  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  preaching  without  going  into  dry  dissertation ;  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  erery  address  to  impart  full  correct  biblical  teaching 
on  the  cardinal  points  of  Christian  doctrine.  If  I  were  asked  what  plan 
of  Bible  teaching  I  would  adopt  in  order  to  bring  home  the  truth  so  as 
to  instruct,  impress,  and  comfort,  I  would  answer,  by  recommending  the 
coorse  which  I  have  adopted  myself,  and  which  I  have  found  so  useful, 
not  only  to  the  people,  in  the  amount  of  wholesome  and,  at  the  same 
time,  interesting  instruction  which  they  received  in  going  over  such  a 
field,  but  to  myself  as  well,  in  the  fresh  matter  with  which  I  was  con- 
stantly supplied,  and  the  sound  mental  stimulus  which  I  derived  from  such 
a  course  of  study. 

First,  then,  I  would  recommend  Scripture  biography.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  series  are  many  and  varied.  For  example,  we  get  to  know 
the  various  elements  of  human  character,  good  and  bad ;  we  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  many  points  of  human  experience ;  we  learn  much  of  the 
failures  and  successes  of  human  life, — the  circumstances  in  which  they 
occurred,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  them ;  and  get  an  insight  into  the 
workings  of  human  depravity  on  the  one  hand  and  the  grace  of  God  on 
the  other.  What  can  be  more  interesting  and  more  profitable  in  this 
respect  than  the  lives  of  such  representative  men  as  Abraham,  Joseph, 
Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Daniel,  and  above  all,  the  Great  Biography? 
One  cannot  fail,  in  speaking  on  such  topics  as  these,  to  make  sure  of 
variety  and  freshness,  and  impart  to  his  hearers  much  that  is  well  fitted 
to  instruct,  warn,  encourage,  direct,  and  bless.  He  will  also  be  able  to 
give  many  practical  hints  on  the  various  temptations,  difficulties,  and 
dnties  of  life,  in  going  through  such  a  course.  Again,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  Book  of  Psalms,  which  shows  the  two  great  classes  of  mankind 
as  they  appear  in  God's  sight, — ^namely,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked — 
then*  character,  experience,  and  destiny.  This  will  enable  him  to  speak 
of  the  advantages  of  a  godly  life,  and  the  foolishness  and  dangers  of  its 
opposite. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  obtain  and  give  sound  views  of  the  way  of 
salvation,  I  would  recommend  the  study  of  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  f 
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and  Galatians.     A  practical  knowledge  of  these  will  greatlj  help  a 
missionarj  to  deliyer  the  gospel  message  with  a  trae  and  telling  ring. 

Bnt  I  would  like  also  to  saj  a  word  on  the  manner  of  delivering  these 
addresses.  If  a  missionaiy's  preaching  is  to  do  any  good  at  all,  it  most 
be  done  in  the  common  everyday  language  with  which  his  people  are  best 
acquainted.  To  make  nse  of  words  and  phrases  about  which  they  know 
nothing,  ;is  to  speak  to  them  in  an  unknown  tongue;  and  as  far  as 
good-doing  is  concerned^  he  might  as  well  be  silent  I  once  heard  a 
minister  give  an  advice  to  his  missionary  in  reference  to  this  matter.  It 
was  this  :  *  Be  simple,  and  avoid  big  words/  I  never  forgot  that  advice, 
nor  do  I  ever  sit  down  to  prepare  for  a  meeting  without  having  the 
minister's  words  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  was  once  told  of  a  missionary 
who,  in  speaking  at  one  of  his  meetings,  used  the  word  ^  anthropomor- 
phism.' Now  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge  how  much  good  his  hearers 
got  from  such  a  learned  discourse. 

In  regard  to  the  prayers  at  these  meetings,  I  think  the  same  rule 
should  apply  to  them  as  to  the  addresses, — ^namely,  that  they  should  be 
short,  simple,  and  specific.  Long,  dreary  repetitions  and  incoherent 
expressions  ought  certainly  to  be  avoided.  I  have  found  out  by  ex- 
perience, to  have  a  good  deal  of  singing  at  our  meetings.  This  if^  a  part 
of  the  service  which,  if  well  conducted,  not  only  enlivens  the  meeting, 
but  it  has  a  tendency  to  attract  some  people  more  than  anything  else. 
I  would  therefore  advise  every  missionary  to  take  advantage  of  this 
agency  of  music  as  largely  as  will  be  suitable.  Sometimes  I  have  fonnd 
it  useful  to  give  out  a  verse  of  a  psalm  or  hymn  even  between  the 
heads  of  my  address,  when  some  who,  through  the  overheated  state  of  the 
hall,  were  becoming  drowsy  were  thereby  wakened  up,  and  the  meeting 
kept  up  in  a  lively  condition. 

Now,  to  prepare  for  such  meetings,  the  missionary  must  provide 
himself  with  useful  books,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  assist  his  own 
personal  efforts.  As  a  matter  of  course,  his  first  and  greatest  help  is 
his  Bible,  with  which  he  must  make  himself  thoroughly  conversant. 
Failure  in  this  matter  will  be  but  poorly  compensated  by  any  other  help. 
But  having  a  knowledge  of  his  Bible,  be  would  also  do  well  to  provide 
himself  with  books  that  will  aid  him  in  getting  at  the  meaning  of 
Scripture.  Among  those  I  would  recommend,  are  such  works  as 
Matthew  Henry's  Commentary^  Lawson  on  Joseph^  and  Kitto's  ^ible 
Beadings,  These  he  will  find  very  useful  in  giving  him  well-formed  and 
intelligent  views  of  Bible  truth. 

In  addition  to  a  missionary's  meetings  proper,  I  think  it  wouM  be 
advisable,  if  circumstances  permitted,  to  have  occasional  meetings  on 
certain  week-days  for  purposes  of  social  and  intellectual  improvement. 
In  the  first  place,  suitable  lectures  might  be  got  up  which  could  not  bnt 
prove  both  useful  and  interesting.  For  example,  such  subjects  as  the 
mechanical  powers  with  models,  circulation  of  the  blood,  food,  drink, 
and  air,  as  bearing  on  health.  The  telegraph  and  telephone,  elements 
of  astronomy  and  chemistry,  and  many  others  of  a  like  useful  kind, 
might  be  treated  in  a  popular  way  with  great  profit  and  pleasure  to  the 
people.  There  are  many  men  able,  and  I  am  sure  would  be  very 
willing  to  aid  the  missionary  in  this  way.  Again,  soirees  and  cheap 
tea  meetings  are  often  very  useful  means  of  good-doing  in  jnission  work. 
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If  well  condacted,  they  exert  a  healthy  and  elevating  inflaence.  I  said 
if  well  conducted,  and  I  did  so  adWsedly,  for  many  of  them  are  con- 
dacted in  such  a  way  as  does  not  tend  altogether  to  mach  profit. 
Many  things  are  said  and  done  at  soirees  which,  while  they  may  perhaps 
raise  a  langh  at  the  time,  yet  the  tendency  is  to  send  the  people  away 
with  wrong  impressions  as  to  the  object  of  sach  meetings;  and  so,  instead 
of  the  opportunities  of  good«doing  being  taken  advantage  of  and  im- 
proved by  those  who  thus  act,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  squandered. 
I  have  listened  to  remarks,  and  heard  stories  told,  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  were  complete  rubbish.  I  would  prefer  that  at  such  meetings 
the  various  speakers  should  choose  good  topics,  such  as  Thrift,  Cleanli- 
ness, Happy  Homes,  Amusements,  Books,  Great  Men,  and  above  all,  the 
one  thing  needful ;  and  by  illustrating  and  applying  them,  give  the  people 
something  to  carry  away  with  them  which,  if  put  into  practice,  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  them.  I  would  also  have  a  good  deal  of  music  to 
enliven  the  proceedings.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  music  should 
be  confined  to  what  is  called  sacred  music  to  the  exclusion  of  the  secular, 
is  one  which  cannot  well  be  decided  without  giving  offence  to  some  one. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  while  I  would  utterly  stamp  out  that  abominable 
robbish  sung  by  comic  singers  in  our  music  halls,  I  would  have  no  hesitation, 
nay,  I  would  consider  it  an  enhancement  of  the  proceedings,  to  have  a 
few  good  national  songs  sung  at  our  mission  soirees.  They  are  the 
expression  of  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  if  well  rendered,  can 
result  only  in  good. 

The  second  general  class  of  meetings  which  a  missionary  is  expected 
to  conduct,  is  that  specially  for  children.  These  meetings  form  a  very 
important  part  of  mission  work,  and  there  is  no  part  of  our  work  more 
interesting.  If  prevention  be  better  than  cure  anywhere,  it  is  surely 
obvious  in  this  case.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  child  is 
father  to  the  man,  and  that  from  the  ranks  of  youth  we  must  draw  our 
fatore  ministers,  teachers,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  it  must  surely  be 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that,  while  the  heart  and  mind  are 
most  susceptible  of  impression,  care  should  be  taken  to  indoctrinate 
oar  children  in  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  so  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  sound  Christian  character,  fitted  for  future  usefulness  in  the  j 
more  serious  business  of  life.  These  remarks  apply  to  children  in 
general ;  but  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  case  of  those  children  whose 
spiritual,  and  in  many  cases  even  their  intellectual,  training  has  been  I 
entirely  neglected,  to  bring  them  under  the  power  of  the  truth,  and  so  i 
save  them  from  becoming  the  prey  of  influences  of  an  injurious  nature,  it  I 
is  surely  a  work  worthy  of  the  most  earnest  attention,  and  one  in  which 
a  missionary  must  be  interested.  Some  men  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
speaking  to  children,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Todd,  of 
America;  Dr.  Fletcher,  Dr.  M'Leod,  of  Birkenhead;  Dr.  Edmond,  of 
London ;  and  the  late  Rev.  James  Robertson,  of  Newington.  These 
are  names  that  have  all  along  been  famous  for  wonderful  tact  in  this 
work.  But  all  who  love  children  may  to  some  extent  acquire  the  art  of 
addressmg  the  young.  In  doing  so,  I  have  always  found  it  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  few  heads  or  divisions  which  will  be  easily  remembered, 
to  arrange  these  simply,  naturally,  and  logically,  so  that  each  succeeding 
head  may  readily  appear  to  spring  out  of  the  one  preceding  it,  and  that   j 
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ihuB  the  children  may  have  no  difficnltj,  not  only  in  remembering,  but  also 
in  nnderstanding  what  the  speaker  means  to  be  at.  These  onght  to  be 
Olnstrated  in  language  the  most  simple  and  intelligible  to  children,  for 
this  is  in  reality  the  only  kind  of  teaching  that  will  be  of  any  benefit  to 
children.  Dry,  abstract  sermonizing  is  sore  to  fall  flatly  on  tiieir  ears, 
and  it  is  even  a  matter  of  great  difficnlty  to  keep  their  attention  under  it. 
A  good  telling  anecdote  should  now  and  then  be  given,  and  appeals 
made  through  things  with  which  the  children  are  conversant 

In  children's  meetings  we  must  have  a  good  deal  of  singing,  and  hence 
I  think  it  is  advisable  that  the  missionary  should  be  able  to  sing,  or  else 
have  a  good  lively  precentor.  There  are  great  facilities  at  our  disposal 
for  maintaining  in  full  efficiency  this  part  oif  the  children's  service.  Ibe 
tonic  sol-fa  method  is  taught  in  our  schools  and  in  our  Bands  of  Hope, 
and  thousands  of  children  are  taught  to  read  music  and  sing  at  si^ht. 
Let  us  take  advantage  of  all  this  ready-made  material,  and  also  take 
steps  to  have  an  agency  in  connection  with  the  mission  for  teachin^^  the 
children  to  sing  in  harmony,  which  will  make  the  service  all  the  more 
attractive.  There  are  many  precious  hymn-books  which  might  be  used, 
in  which  there  is  much  good  gospel  truth  well  stated,  and  in  the  sinking 
of  which  a  great  deal  of  good  seed  may  be  sown. 

I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  this  work  must  on  no  account 
whatever  be  gone  into  in  a  cold  and  formal  manner.  Let  us  rememba 
that  the  great  object  of  these  meetings  is  to  bring  home  to  men's  con- 
sciences the  truth  of  God  by  the  belief  of  which  they  are  saved.  Let 
us  realize  the  value  of  the  soul,  the  great  love  Ood  has  to  men,  the 
infinite  price  that  was  paid  for  our  redemption,  and  the  solemn  account 
which  each  of  us  will  requu-e  to  give  at  the  great  day,  for  the  waj  in 
which  we  have  executed  the  mission  entrusted  to  us,  and  in  faith  and 
love  seek  more  and  more  to  be  wise  in  winning  souls.  A.  B. 


'  SCOTCH  SERMONS.     1880.' 

ADDRESS  TO  DENi^ISTOUN  YOUNG  MEN's  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
BY  REV.  WALTER  ROBERTS,  M.A. 

II.  In  this  volume  of  seiinons^  pui-porting  to  be  representative  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Established  Churchy  all  the   distinctxve   doctrines  of   the 

OOSPEL  AND  OF  CHRISTIANrTY  ITSELF  ARE  REPUDIATED  AND  CON- 
DEMNED. That  is  a  great  accusation — a  deadly  accusation,  is  it  not,  to 
make  against  such  a  book  ?  But  it  is  an  accusation  that,  we  regret  to 
say,  is  only  too  easily  substantiated.* 

It  were  interesting  to  notice  the  indirect  methods  by  which  these  tmths 
are  denied.  Sometimes  it  is  by  misrepresenting  them.  Thus  Mr. 
Ferguson,  in  Sermon  vL  on  the  Vision  of  God,  calls  upon  us  to  reject  any 
view  of  God  that  is  at  variance  with  the  primary  moral  instinct  of  a 
human  soul ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  caricature  the  doctrine  of  election. 
Sometimes  it  is  by  presenting  them  in  grotesque  and  impossible  situations, 
as  when  Mr.  Rain  tells  us  that  the  publican  was  not  accepted  because  he 
recognised  himself  as  an  inheritor  of  Adam's  guilt,  nor  the  Pharisee 

*  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
this  very  charge  waa  made  with  reference  only  to  two  sermcma  in  the  volume. 
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rejected  because  he  forgot  that  £act  Bat  the  most  remaricable,  and  I 
tldnk  we  should  add  onmaDly,  form  of  the  indirect  method  is  seen  in  the 
use  of  the  third  person,  by  which  the  book  is  marked  and  marred  from 
beginning  to  end,  though  in  some  sermons  less  offensirdy  than  others ; 
the  writers  telling  as  what  others  think  rather  than  what  they  think 
themselTes;  forgetful,  apparently,  that  when  they  praise  these  others  as 
they  eontinaally  do, — calling  them  enlightened  Protestants,  educated 
Christians,  and  so  on, — the  conceahnent  is  to  no  purpose  except  to  add 
to  onr  disgast. 

What,  then,  are  the  truths  here  repudiated  and  condemned!  Mr. 
M^Farlan,  in  his  sermon  on  ^  The  Things  which  cannot  be  Shaken,'  is  good 
enough  to  give  us  a  list  of  the  things  which  can  be  shaken.  The  dogmas 
abandoned  as  untenable  by  the  enlightened  Christians  whose  views  he  is 
expounding  are:  we  quote  his  own  words : — 

1.  The  descent  of  man  from  the  Adam  of  the  Book  of  Oenesis. 

2.  The  fall  of  that  Adam  from  a  state  of  original  righteousness,  by 

eating  the  forbidden  fruit 

3.  The  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  to  all  his  posterity. 

4.  The  consequent  death  of  all  men  in  sin. 

5.  The  redemption  in  Christ  of  an  election  according  to  grace. 

6.  The  quickening  of  the  elect  to  a  new  life ;  and 

7.  The  eternal  punishment  and  perdition  of  those  who  remain  an- 

r^^enerate. 

This  list,  formidable  as  it  is,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  ordinarily 
reodred  doctrines  set  aside  by  Mr.  M^Farlan  or  his  ctesociates  in  the 
Tolmne.  Bat  as  Mr.  M^Farlan's  teaching  has  abeady  come  largely 
hefore  the  pablic,  and  is  at  present  sub  judice^  we  pass  it  over  with  the 
less  notice.  It  is  enough  to  remark  that  the  burden  of  his  discourse  on 
'  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken'  lies  against  the  great  central  doctrines, 
as  we  have  hitherto  esteemed  them,  of  our  religion.  He  distinctly  rejects 
the  ^  scheme  of  salvation,'  and  sneers  at  tfaft  ^  covenant  theology.'  He 
rejects  the  doctrines  of  substitution  and  imputation,  telling  us  that  when 
Paul  speaks  of  the  ^  redemption  that  is  in  Christ,'  he  is  merely  using  a 
figure  of  speech  in  which  really  nobody  is  redeemer  or  redeemed.  And 
idien  he  speaks  of  Christ's  sufferings  as  sacrificial,  he  is  again  only 
Qsing  a  figure,  and  really  means  that  we  are  encouraged  now  to  sacrifice 
ourselves. 

But  Mr.  M^Farlan  does  not  stand  alone  in  his  views.  What  we  have 
to  show  is,  that,  putting  him  aside  as  an  unreliable  representative  of  the 
Established  Church,  we  have  all  his  doctrines  elsewhere  in  the  volume, 
and  that  apart  from  him  there  is  not  a  doctrine  distmctive  of  Christianity 
which  is  not  here  repudiated  and  condemned. 

1.  Creation^  as  the  Bible  represents  it,  and  along  with  it  the  primeval 
mocence  and  faU^of  man^  are  abandoned  by  Professor  Knight  m  his 
sermon  on  ^  Continuity,'  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  origm  of  the 
race  and  of  religion  on  the  theory  of  development.  '  The  savage,'  he 
says,  ^  who  first  worshipped  a  tree  had  made  a  great  advance  on  the 
blank  animal  life  out  of  which  the  race  arose.'  * 

Not  to  apeak  of  such  doctrines  as  election  and  reprobation,  which  of 
course  are  inadmissible  on  the  new  theology,  we  mention 
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2.  The  judicial  aspect  of  the  divine  character  as  a  great  doctrine  here 
repudiated.  We  hav»  been  accastomed  to  think  of  Ood  as  a  sovereign 
lawgiver,  who,  like  all  sovereigns,  requires  obedience,  and  who  jadicially 
visits  the  disobedient  with  punishment.  From  this  thought  of  God  arises 
our  doctrine  of  guilt  and  of  condemnation.  And  these  conceptions  lie 
at  the  root  of  our  Christian  religion,  as  indeed  it  seems  to  us  of  all 
possible  religion.  But  Dr.  Mcintosh  of  Buchanan,  in  his  sermon  on  the 
^  RenoTating  Power  of  Ghristianitj,'  has  no  room  for  such  conceptions  of 
God,  and  of  our  relation  to  Him.  He  sees  no  sword  of  justice  hanging 
over  the  sinner,  and  no  need  for  any  special  interposition  of  God  for  the 
averting  of  it.  There  is  no  judicial  provision  in  the  gospeL  ^  It  deserves 
its  name,'  he  says,  *  simply  because  it  teaches  and  persuades  us  to  cease 
from  evil  and  to  do  well'  *  The  divine  complacency  in  our  endeavours 
to  do  well  is  ^none  the  less  because  of  the  evil  that  is  past'  Forgive- 
ness, which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  remission  of  sin's 
penalty  on  the  ground  of  atonement  made,  Dr.  Mcintosh  defines  as  the 
<  persistence  of  the  divine  love  in  spite  of  our  sins.'  In  conformity  with 
which  teaching, 

3.  The  atonement  itself  is  throughout  this  book  repudiated  and  con- 
demned. The  idea  of  satisfaction  or  propitiation  is  inadmissible  with  its 
authors.  ^No  objective  atonement,'  says  Dr.  Mcintosh,  ^ is  necessary;' 
and  he  Tentures  to  add  that '  the  power  of  a  new  life  resides  in  that  con- 
viction.' f  '  There  is,'  he  says,  ^  no  expiation  for  sins  in  the  sense  of  an 
objective  atonement.'  X  God  ^  pities  and  forgives  the  penitent,  and  all 
the  rest  is  mere  form,  phrase,  and  pragmatism.'  §  To  similar  ^purpose 
speaks  Mr.  Menzies  of  Abemyte  in  Sermon  xiv.:  ^The  sacrifice  which 
the  Christian  makes  of  himself  to  God  is  the  true  sacrifice^  of  which  all 
the  others' — ^the  cross  of  Christ  among  the  rest — ^^are  but  types  and 
suggestions.' 

4.  The  doctrine  of  imputation  must  of  necessity  go  with  the  atonement 
Substitutionary  sacrifice  is  with  the  writers  of  this  book  an  exploded 
superstition.  We  might  quote  Dr.  M'Intosh  again,  but  let  us  go  this 
time  to  Dr.  Story.  Dr.  Story's  way  of  speaking  of  our  common  beliefs 
in  Christianity  is  characteristic  of  what  is  called  high  culture.  His  is  a 
very  polished  sneer.  The  orthodox  teaching,  he  says,  is  that  *•  all  that 
the  best  of  men  can  do  is  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  righteousness  of 
Christ ; '  as  if  the  righteousness  of  Christ  were  a  '  great  fund,  out  of  which 
sums  may  ever  and  anon  be  taken  and  imputed  to  His  people.' ||  ^I 
cannot  be  satisfied,'  he  exclaims, '  with  any  doctrine  of  imputation,  or 
any  talk  about  being  clothed  with  Christ's  righteousness,  and,  as  it  were, 
under  cover  of  this  passed  into  the  secret  place  of  God's  favour. '1  In 
genera),  the  writers  of  these  sermons  speak  of  the  figures  of  Scripture  on 
this  subject,  and  agree  in  telling  us  that  we  must  *  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface  and  the  type  to  the  central  reality :  to  the  truth  that  sin  is  pat 
away  by  the  sacrifice  of  self.'  ♦♦ 

5.  The  doctrine  of  depravity  or  moral  inability y  and  therefore  of  dimt 
qrace^  is  condemned.  Dr.  Mcintosh  writes  (Sermon  x.),  that  'the 
dominion  of  sin  never  becomes  absolute  or  undisputed,  however  much  a 
man  yields  to  it,'  and  that  ^  a  man  reforms  not  through  supernatural 
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grace,  bat  through  the  latent  capacities  of  his  natnre.'  *  And  Dr.  Story, 
after  his  manner,  langhs  at  the  orthodox  for  teaching  that  ^  all  a  man's 
own  works  which  are  not  done  through  faith  in  Christ  are  necessarily 
evil,'  and  that  ^  even  the  good  works  of  the  unregenerate  are  bad.'  f  On 
the  same  principle, 

6.  The  doctrine  of  regenercfton  or  conversion  is  abandoned.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  e^en  the  preacher  who  has 
regeneration  in  his  text  tells  as  in  his  sermon  ^  that  we  do  not  become 
Christians ;  we  are  Christians  by  birlh  and  by  centaries  of  Christian  cnltnre. 
Bnt  another  preacher,  Mr.  Menzies  of  Abemyte,  §  holds  that  in  virtne  of 
their  office,  and  independently  of  their  creed,  the  physician,  the  legislator, 
the  sanitary  reformer,  the  scientist,  and  so  on,  are  to  be  accounted  ser- 
vants of  Christ.  And  what,  in  that  case,  becomes  of  regeneration  or 
conTcrsion? 

7.  The  closely  connected  doctrines  of  a  final  judgment^  the  fixity  of  the 
future  state^  and  the  eternity  of  evil^  are  repudiated  and  condemned.  Dr. 
Mcintosh  does  not  believe  in  a  judgment  day,  or  an  overt  act  of  con- 
demnation. Believing  in  no  ^  special  acts  of  pardon,'  he  does  not  believe 
in  any  ^  special  acts  of  judgment'  ||  ^  We  must  modify,'  he  says,  *  the 
pablic  belief  of  Christendom  concerning  a  day  of  final  judgment  to  decide 
irrerocably  the  destinies  both  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad.'  ^  The  day  of 
jadgment  will  find  the  characters  of  both  classes  compounded  both  of 
good  and  evil.'  There  must  be  a  process  of  reformation  or  deterioration 
then  as  now.  The  ordinary  conception  of  a  judgment  day  is  ^  inad- 
loissible/  as  at  once  ^  inconsistent  with  human  liberty  and  with  an 
inviolable  order.'  And  he  goes  on  to  condemn  the  ^  dogma  of  a  final  and 
irreversible  doom,  and  to  argue  that  time  and  space  for  repentance  may 
be  looked  for  after  death.'  ♦*  This  is  even  more  pronounced  than  the 
teaching  of  Mr.  M^Farlan,  who  repudiates  the  ^  dogma  of  eternal 
punishment  and  perdition,'  and  clings  to  the  ^  hope  of  improvement  here- 
after for  those  whose  lives  here  have  seemed  to  end  in  failura'  To  all 
which  we  have  to  add, 

8.  That  if  there  be  any  doctrine  distinctive  of  Christianity  left,  it  is 
swept  away  by  the  denial  of  the  miracles  of  Scripture.  Mr.  Ferguson,  in 
his  sermon  on  *•  Law  and  Miracle,'  f  f  argues  first  that  miracles  are  useless, 
and  secondly  that  they  are  hindrances  rather  than  helps  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Gospels.  He  states  the  grounds  on  which  ^  thoughtful  men ' 
decline  to  believe  in  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  defends  them 
as  good  Christians.  *  To  insist,'  he  says,  ^  that  no  one  who  rejects  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  may  claim  to  be  a  Christian  is  intolerance 
which  ought  to  be  resisted.'  It  is  ^  blind  bibliolatry'  that  denies  the 
Christianity  of  such  men.  But  seriously,  if  a  man  deny  miracles,  what 
of  Christianity  is  left  to  him!  He  cannot  believe  in  Christ's  resurrection, 
for  that  is  a  miracle.  He  cannot  believe  in  Christ's  incarnation,  for  that 
also  is  a  miracle.  He  cannot  believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  for  that  is  the  standing  miracle  of  the  universe.  And  what,  then, 
of  Christianity  remains?  What  becomes  of  the  vaunted  manifestation  of 
love  and  of  self-sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  of  which  so  much  is  said  in  this 
Tolume?    Christ's  death  is  nothing  more  than  the  death  of  any  other 
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good  man  for  his  faith,  and  standfl  in  some  respects  lower  than  the  deaths 
of  many  of  the  martyrs. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  most  important  question  for  as  to  ask  at  this  stage,— 
How  mnch  of  gospel  or  of  Christianity  is  left  to  these  represmtatxre 
authors  of  the  Established  Church?  Mr.  M^Farlan  has  deliberately 
faced  this  question,  and  has  answered  it  with  a  boldness  which  almost 
takes  our  breath  away.  Three  great  truths  complete  his  list  of  those 
things  which  cannot  be  shaken.  The  first  is,  that  righteousness  is  blessed- 
ness :  of  that  first  truth  he  is  absolately  certain.  The  second — ^bnt  of 
this  he  is  not  so  sure,  at  least  he  says  it  cannot  be  verified  as  the  fiist 
can — is  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being  who  loves  His  creatures.  And 
the  third,  which  also  is  suspiciously  a  matter  of  info-ence,  is  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  That  is  the  gospel  according  to  Mr.  MTarlan.  It 
may  be  the  gospel  of  Plato:  Plato  certainly  knew  and  accepted  it  all; 
but  what  of  the  so-called  Christian  minister  or  Christian  church  that  has 
nothing  more  than  this  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ? 

But  the  other  writers  are  m  no  better  case  than  Mr.  M^Farlaa  Ton 
remember  the  gospel  according  to  Dr.  Mcintosh.*  The  three  tiusgs 
which  save  a  man  are  his  own  better  nature,  the  beneficent  constitution 
of  things,  and  the  benignancy  of  the  Divine  Being.  And  there  is  not  in 
any  of  the  sermons  a  single  indication  that  the  writer  holds  more  than 
these  two  men.  There  are  many  indications  to  the  contrary.  The 
language  in  which  they  refer  to  their  gospel  is  most  pitiful.  This  is  bow 
Professor  Knight  concludes  his  sermon  on  ^  The  Continuity  and  Develop- 
ment of  Religion : '  '  We  have  at  least  some  light  to  guide  us ;  and  whfle 
we  wish  we  had  more  of  it,  we  are  grateful  for  what  we  have.'  Mr. 
Stevenson  of  In verarity,  writing  on  Unity, f  says:  ^Christianity  is  an 
attitude  of  the  human  spirit  towards  Ood  and  man,  and  an  attitude 
which  may  exist  along  with  almost  any  amount  of  theological  diver- 
gence.' And  Dr.  Story,  in  a  passage  f  which  obviously  he  means  to  be 
triumphant,  betrays  the  lamentable  weakness  of  the  whole  position.  He 
is  speaking  of  what  he  calls  '  a  sound  and  safe  trust  in  Christ:'  he  speaks 
of  that  which  will  ^  carry  a  man  into  God's  presence,'  and  <  vriU  not  fail 
him  because  of  the  greatness  or,  it  may  be,  the  terribleness  of  the  way:' 
and  it  is — ^what  do  you  think  it  is  ?  It  is,  Dr.  Stwy  admits,  a  feeble 
thing, — ^it  may  be  a  very  feeble  thing, — it  is  a  man's  having  in  himself 
'  ever  so  feeble  a  breath  of  the  spirit  of  God's  own  eternal  lifa'  That  is 
Dr.  Story's  gospel  for  a  dying  hour.  And  it  is  the  beat  in  Hke  book  A 
feeble  breath !  in  place  of  the  Rock  of  Ages ! 

It  were  easy  to  extend  these  illustrations :  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
condense.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  vindicate  our  second  leading 
remark,  that  every  doctrine  distinctive  of  the  gospel  or  of  Christianity  is 
in  this  book  repudiated  and  condemned. 

And  now,  if  any  one  ask  how  it  is  possible  for  men  with  the  Bible  in 
their  hands  to  yield  themselves  to  such  teaching  as  this,  we  answer  with 
the  third  and  most  important  remark  of  all — 

III.  That  in  this  book  these  departures  from  Christianity  are  vindi- 
cated, and  room  made  for  its  complete  abandonment,  by  repudiaUon  of 
the  authority  of  Scripture  itself, 

(To  he  carUinuecL) 
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Three  great  events  anticipated  bj  students  of  prophecy,  are  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  Papacy,  described  as  the  mystic  Babylon ;  the  annihilation  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  symbolized  by  the  drying  np  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  which  is  still  familiarly  called  their 
own  land.  It  is  cnstomary  to  expect  all  these  •events  to  happen  about  the 
same  time ;  and  the  last  two  are  intimately  bound  together.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed,  also,  that  as  the  destruction  of  the  two  great  systems  of 
despotism  has  made  some  progress,  their  final  collapse  is  not  far  distant. 
Historical  events  are  made  to  fit  in  with  the  symbolism  of  prophecy. 
Taking  the  case  of  Turkey,  for  example,  it  is  shown  that  the  Turks  reached 
the  summit  of  their  power  in  1453,  when  they  became  possessors  of  Con- 
stantinople. For  two  hundred  years  thereafter  they  were  a  scourge  to 
western  Europe ;  and  the  first  serious  check  to  their  progress  was  given 
by  John  Sobieski,  in  1673,  under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  But  the  real 
epoch  of  Turkey's  decline  is  fixed  by  Elliot  in  1774,  when,  after  repeated 
defeats  by  the  allied  armies  of  Russia  and  Austria,  the  Turks  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  the  conquerors.  But  especially 
within  the  past  sixty  years  or  thereby  have  the  waters  of  the  Turkish 
Euphrates  been  rapidly  circumscribed.  In  the  year  1820  the  Greeks 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  Porte,  and  after  a  struggle  of 
eight  years,  managed  to  estabUsh  their  independence.  In  1828  the 
Turkish  navy  was  almost  annihilated  at  Navarino  by  the  combined  fleets 
of  Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  In  1829  the  principalities  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  were  wrested  from  the  Porte  by  Russia.  In  the  same  year 
the  province  of  Algiers  was  taken  by  the  French ;  and  at  a  later  date 
Egypt  was  made  virtually  independent  of  the  Porte  through  the  exertions 
of  Mahomet  Ali.  The  process  of  drying  up  has  been  continued  by  the 
severance  from  Turkey  of  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria;  and  before  long  the  Porte  will  probably  have  to  surrender 
Thessaly  to  Greece.  Indeed,  the  driving  of  the  Turks,  *  bag  and  baggage,' 
out  of  Europe  is  a  very  probable  sequence  of  current  events ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  declared  that  when  this  desirable  consummation  has  been 
accomplished,  the  land  now  dominated  by  what  Carlyle  calls  ^the  unspeak- 
able Turk,'  should  be  given,  not  to  Russia,  or  Austria,  or  Germany,  but 
to  the  people  of  the  different  countries.  When  the  final  disruption  of 
Turkey  comes,  therefore,  it  is  a  legitimate  conclusion  that  the  Jews 
should  in  some  way  or  other  get  possession  of  Palestine. 

At  present  there  is  a  concnrrcnce  of  opinion  in  favour  of  a  Jewish 
settlement  in  Palestine ;  and  the  propriety  of  such  an  arrangement  is  advo- 
cated by  some  parties  on  scriptural  grounds,  by  others  for  political  reasons. 
Companies  of  Christians  have  akeady  settled  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  gathering  thither  of  the  Jews,  and  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  to  reign  personally  at  Jerusalem.  One  of  these  companies  is 
described  in  a  book  entitled  The  Future  of  Palestine^  lately  noticed  in  our 
pages.  The  society  was  formed  in  1851  by  some  earnest  Christians  in 
a  little  village  of  Wiirtemburg.    In  1853  they  established  a  newspaper,  the 

*  The  Land  of  GiUad^  vfith  Excurtiont  in  the  Lebanon.  By  Laurence  OlipbAnt,  Author 
of '  LoTd£lgin*a  Mission  to  OhinA,*  *  Piccadilly,*  etc.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  William 
Blackwood*  Sons.    1880.  Pooalo 
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Sued-deutsehe  Warte^  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  their  views,  and 
giving  general  information  to  their  members.  On  the  24th  of  Augost 
1854,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Ladwigsbnrg,  when  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  society,  and  devise  means 
for  giving  a  determinate  direction  to  its  efforts.  In  August  1868,  two 
deputies  were  despatched  to  Palestine,  with  a  view  to  collect  information 
in  order  to  a  probable  settlement  of  Templists,  as  they  call  themselves,  on 
the  sacred  soil.  The  deputies  fixed  on  Haifa,  near  the  northern  slope 
of  Carmel,  and  Jaffa,  to  which  Jerusalem  has  since  been  added,  as  places 
suitable  for  colonies.  Purchases  of  land  were  effected,  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  made  for  introducing  emigrants,  successive  companies  of 
whom  in  due  time  arrived  and  settled.  The  colony  of  Haifa  contains 
about  350  men,  women,  and  children,  the  majority  of  whom  are  simple- 
minded,  industrious  people  of  the  agricultural  class,  but  some  are  skilled 
artisans,  and  a  few  are  well-educated  people  of  a  superior  class.  The 
houses  are  principally  built  on  either  side  of  one  main  street,  running  up 
from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  twenty  or  thirty  on  each  side, 
each  in  its  own  garden,  with  an  avenue  of  sycamore,  mulberry,  and  other 
trees.  There  is  every  appearance  of  comfort  and  security  about  the  little 
colony ;  and  on  the  stone  lintel  of  every  doorway  there  is  inscribed  a 
text  of  Scripture. 

Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  has,  on  political  grounds,  apart  from  any  pre- 
conceived ideas  about  the  fulfilling  of  prophecy,  become  possessed  with  a 
strong  desire  to  have  a  colony  of  Jews  settled  in  Palestine.  He  thinks 
some  barrier  against  Russian  aggression  is  wanted  in  that  locality.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  secured  the  independence  of  Roumania,  erected 
Bnlgaria  into  a  principality,  gave  Austria  a  special  interest  in  opposing 
Russian  aggression,  and  erected  the  province  of  Eastern  Ronmeha,  the 
possibility  of  any  advance  on  Constantinople  is  excluded ;  but  Mr.  Oliphant 
believes  that  Russia  may  henceforth  concentrate  her  energies  on  conqaest 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  thus  accomplish  even  more  effectively  the  objects 
which  she  had  proposed  to  herself  by  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople. 
With  her  frontier  now  extended  in  the  direction  of  Armenia,  Russia  is  as 
near  the  Mediterranean  from  her  Asiatic  outposts  as  she  ever  was  from 
her  European.  But  the  chief  object  of  ambition  is  not  so  much  the 
Mediterranean  as  to  get  possession  of  the  holy  places  at  JerusalenL  Every 
year  about  4000  Russian  pilgrims,  composed  largely  of  discharged  sol- 
diers, make  painful  and  laborious  journeys  to  visit  the  sacred  shrines ; 
and  .an  advance  on  Jerusalem  may  be  demanded  by  the  religions  senti- 
ment of  the  Russian  people.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  would  be  only 
part  of  a  scheme  which  would  give  Russia  complete  political  control  in 
the  East.  With  Asiatic  Turkey  dominated  by  Russia, '  the  independence 
of  Persia  would  virtually  be  at  an  end,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  no  less  than 
the  Red  Sea,  would  soon  be  open  to  her  fleets.'  The  rescue  of  Palestine 
from  such  a  fate  must  be  found,  according  to  Mr.  Oliphant,  in  the 
strengthening  and  reforming  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Asia;  in  other 
words,  such  a  degree  of  administrative  autonomy  must  be  granted  to 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  as  shall  satisfy  their  local  requirements 
and  aspirations,  and  so  secure  their  loyalty  to  the  Sultan,  and  their 
cordial  co-operation  with  the  Ottoman  troops  against  an  invading  army. 
If  the  Turkish  Government  refuses  to  see  that  the  highest  interests  of  the 
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Empire  impose  this  duty  upon  it,  a  policy  should,  without  delay,  be 
adopted,  which  should  anticipate  the  complications  that  must  inevitably 
ere  long  be  proroked  by  the  enfeebled  and  disaffected  condition  of  these 
proyiDces ;  and  as  the  point  at  which  such  complications  must  ultimately 
colminate  is  Jerasalem,  it  is  upon  Palestine  that  this  policy  should  in  the 
first  instance  be  directed. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  a  scheme  which  he  thought 
very  desirable,  Mr.  Oliphant  undertook  a  journey  to  Palestine,  and  has, 
aput  from  its  political  aspects,  produced  a  most  interesting  volume, 
which  has  been  published  in  a  handsome  form  by  the  Messrs.  Blackwood. 
Whatever  any  reader  may  think  of  the  colonization  scheme,  he  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  book.  Starting  at  Beyrout,  Mr.  Oliphant  and  a 
companion  travelled  southward  to  Sidon,  and  then  turned  eastward,  de- 
scribing in  graphic  style  the  natural  fertility  and  the  picturesque  grandeur 
of  the  country,  with  the  squalor  and  poverty  of  its  present  inhabitants. 
He  shows  how  different  it  once  was,  when  at  one  place,  east  of  the  Jordan, 
he  looked  over  the  plain  where  the  Renbenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  defeated  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  and  took  as 
spoil  50,000  camels,  250,000  sheep,  2000  asses,  and  100,000  men.  He 
passes  through  the  land  of  XJz,  wMch  is  described  in  a  most  interesting 
style,  and  at  length  reaches  the  land  of  Gilead,  in  a  portion  of  which 
he  would  locate  the  proposed  colony  of  Jews.  The  region  which  he 
would  propose  for  the  first  settlement  is  bounded  on  the  west  side  by  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  extending  from  Arnon  in  the  south  to  Jabbok  in 
the  north,  and  including  altogether  not  less  than  a  million,  but  probably  a 
million  and  a  half  acres.  The  fertility  of  the  district  is  depicted  in  glowing 
terms ;  and  for  the  development  of  its  s^icultural  and  mineral  resources 
it  is  shown  that  labour  would  be  both  abundant  and  cheap,  and  facilities 
for  transport  to  the  sea-coast  abundant.  To  colonize  this  district  with 
Jews,  Mr.  Oliphant  thinks  should  be  easy.  The  total  number  of  the 
Hebrew  race  at  present  is  between  six  and  seven  millions ;  and  consider- 
ing their  wealth,  a  capital  of  £1,000,000  could  easily  be  subscribed  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  necessary  expenses  of  settlement,  while  the 
settlers  could  be  selected  so  as  to  make  sure  that  they  possessed  sufficient 
capital  to  make  them  desirable  colonists.  This  cannot  be  considered  an 
entirely  visionary  scheme.  For  many  reasons  the  project  is  exceedingly 
desirable  and  extremely  interesting.  Mr.  Olipbant's  energy  and  activity 
are  conspicuous,  and  what  his  diplomatic  skill  can  effect  will  assuredly  be 
done.  Meanwhile  it  fs  desirable  that  the  scheme  should  be  known  and 
folly  considered,  objects  which  will  be  secured  by  the  publication  of  this 
very  interesting  and  fascinating  volume.  We  most  cordially  commend  the 
work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


NOW! 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  persons  have  come  deliberately 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  in  religion,  and  therefore  they  will 
not  give  any  heed  to  it,  compared  with  those  who  feel  and  acknowledge 
that  it  is  of  high  importance,  but  who  delay  its  earnest,  personal  con- 
sideration till  '  a  more  convenient  season.'  Doubtless  the  number  of  the^ 
former  class  would  be  found  to  be  comparatively  small.    For  while  open  i 
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and  avowed  infidelity  has  slain  its  tfaonsands,  procrastination  has  slain  its 
tens  of  thoosands.  The  Scriptures  assure  ns  that  ^  the  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked.'  And  of  the  many  forms  whidi 
this  deceitfnlness  assnmes,  is  the  flattering  thought  of  one  day,  when 
circumstances  favour,  attending  seriously  to  the  soul's  eternal  wellure. 

A  youDg  man  living  in  a  remote  village  was,  by  the  earnest  pleadings 
of  a  Christian  friend,  brought  under  solemn  impressions  on  the  subject  of 
personal  religion.  He  felt  that  he  had  not  yet  accepted  Christ  as  his 
Saviour,  and  that  he  could  not  say — 

^  'Tie  done,  the  great  tranaaction's  done, 
I  am  my  Lord's,  and  He  is  mine.' 

But  he  resolved  that  this  would  ere  long  be  the  case.  Whilst  he  was  in 
this  state  of  mind,  a  company  of  strolling  players  came  to  the  village. 
He  was  induced  to  attend  one  of  their  performances,  and  humble  tbongh 
it  was,  he  felt  a  certain  fascination.  He  sought  it  again  and  yet  again. 
His  conscience,  however,  spoke  out,  and  told  him  that  attendance  on  sach 
plays  as  he  witnessed  was  inconsistent  with  Christian  character  and  in- 
jurious to  his  best  interests.  Inclination  pulled  in  one  direction,  conscience 
urged  in  another.  He  was  in  sore  distress.  At  last  he  comforted  himself 
with  the  aesurance  that,  after  the  company  whose  performanoea  so  delighted 
him  had  left  the  place,  then  he  would  delay  no  longer,  but  give  himself 
wholly  to  Christ. 

It  is  to  be  feared  many  such  resolutions  are  made  and  broken.  Nay, 
so  wonderful  is  the  daring  as  well  as  deceit  of  the  heart,  that  prayers  have 
been  offered  as  well  as  resolves  formed  in  this  connection.  It  used  to  be 
a  prayer  of  Augustine  in  his  earlier  years,  when  his  heart  vnis  set  on 
sensual  gratification  :  '  O  Lord,  save  my  soul,  but  not  now.' 

How  many  considerations  might  be  adduced  to  show  Ibe  folly  as  well 
as  guilt  of  conduct  such  as  this !    Kg.^  let  it  be  remembered — 

1.  That  there  are  no  circumatancee  in  which  we  oon  he  placed  thai  majf  not 
afford  some  plausible  excuse  for  delay*  The  present  time  always  seems  to 
have  certain  difficulties  and  drawbacks  connected  with  it.  If  it  is  a  tame 
of  struggling  poverty,  it  is  deemed  to  have  sufficient  to  do  with  itself;  and 
if  it  is  a  time  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  it  is  argued  that  it  is  fitthig  it 
should  be  one  of  enjoyment.  Youth  looks  forward  to  a  favouring  fatore; 
middle  age  is  harassed  vrith  the  cares  of  this  life;  and  even  old  age  has 
something  to  say  for  itself,  though  it  seems  to  be  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
the  graTe.  To-morrow,  at  every  period  of  life,  is  surrounded  with  a 
deceitful  halo,  and  is  associated  in  our  mind  with  opportunities  withont 
and  impulses  viithin,  which,  alas  !  it  seldom  brings. 

2.  The  promises  of  Ood  are  all  made  in  reference  to  the  preaemL  The 
Bible  is  pre-eminently  and  gloriously  a  book  of  promises.  These  promises 
are  of  two  kinds — those  that  relate  to  sinners,  and  those  that  relate  to 
saints.  The  promise  that  is  made  to  sinners  is  that  of  full  and  free  for- 
giveness of  their  sins  if  they  repent  and  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 
This  promise  is  repeated  many  times  and  presented  in  many  forms.  But 
not  in  a  single  instance  does  it  speak  of  a  future  time.  It  is  always  of 
che  present.  '  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salva- 
tion.' Such  is  the  burden  of  the  message  and  the  pressure  of  the  promises 
made  to  sinners.  So  that  if  they  vriifully  and  deliberately  resolve  not  to 
repent  and  not  to  accept  Christ  to-day,  but  at  a  future  period,  they  are 
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making  a  resolve  which  they  have  no  right  to  make.  Its  foundation  is  in 
their  own  mind ;  it  is  not  in  the  Word  of  God.  And  tfaej  expose  them- 
selTes  to  the  awful  reminder :  '  Because  t  called  and  ye  refused,  1  stretched 
oat  my  hands  and  none  regarded ;  therefore  will  I  laugh  at  your  calamity, 
and  mock  when  your  fear  cometh.'  To  act  thus  is  to  insult  God  and  to 
oonrt  destruction. 

3.  Life  is  uncertain  as  well  as  brief.  Suppose  we  had  a  lease  of  life,  and 
were  assured  that  we  would  reach  fourscore  years,  there  are  many  and 
snfficient  reasons  why  we  should  begin  life  and  continue  during  its  whole 
coarse  to  walk  with  God.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  We  indeed  forget, 
in  aa  unUunldng  way,  the  fact  of  our  mortality.  But  when  we  reflect  on 
it,  we  knew  that  *  our  bones  are  not  made  of  iron,  and  our  sinews  are 
not  made  of  brass ;'  that  ^  the  place  that  now  knows  us  shall  one  day  know 
Ds  no  more  for  ever.'  But  indeed  we  do  not  need  to  make  a  strenuous 
effort  at  reflection  in  order  to  have  this  fact  brought  most  impressively 
home  to  us.  Not  a  day  passes  but  many  of  our  feUow-mortals  are  called 
hence  with  appalling  suddenness.  Now  it  is  the  result  of  a  malady  that 
had  long  kin  silent  in  the  system,  doing  at  once  its  fatal  work.  Now  it 
18  an  accident  by  flood  or  field— ^the  collision  of  trains  or  the  sinking  of  a 
ship  in  the  mighty  deep— that  hurls  its  victims  into  the  unseen  world. 
AJas !  how  often  are  we  startled  by  the  tidings  of  such  calamities,  and 
painfully  reminded  that  there  is  ^  but  a  step  betwixt  us  and  death '!  How 
wdl  and  wise,  then,  it  is  for  us  to  make  sure  that  when  that  step  is  taken, 
it  will  be  one  into  Umb  land  of  life  ! 

If  Boy  one  who  may  read  these  lines  is  conscious  that  he  is  delaying 
the  faithful  eonaideratioii  of  the  ^  one  thing  needful,'  and  loving  accept- 
ance of  ^  the  pearl  of  great  price,'  let  him  seriously  reflect  on  the  sin  and 
danger  of  his  conduct.  If  it  is  sin  in  any  form  that  ke^s  you  from 
Chiist,  remember  ^the  pleasures  of  sin  are  but  for  a  season;'  that  its 
^  wages  is  death.'  To  part  with  sin — ^to  crucify  the  flesh — is  indeed  a  work 
of  supreme  dilfienlty.  It  is  as  the  catting  off  of  a  right  hand,  and  the 
phieiang  oat  of  a  right  eye ;  but  surely  it  is  better  to  enter  manned  into 
etenuLl  life  than  with  your  whole  body  to  be  cast  into  hell-fire.  And 
though  it  is  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible  to  do  this  in  your  own 
Btreogth,  it  is  possible  with  God,  who  has  graciously  promised  to  assist 
joo.    Let,  then,  your  fervent  prayer  be : 

*  The  dearest  idol  I  have  knows, 
^  Whtto'or  that  idol  be, 

Help  rae  to  tear  it  from  Tbv  throne, 
And  worship  only  Thee. 


DR.  WILLIAM  M'KERROW.^ 


It  was  natural  that  many  friends  should  be  anxious  to  have  some  memoir 
of  Dr.  William  M'Kerrow.  For  half  a  century,  from  the  year  1827,  he 
bad  filled  a  large  space  in  the  public  life  of  Lancashire ;  and  he  took  rank 
among  the  pioneers  in  nearly  all  the  great  reforms  of  the  time.  He  was 
pastor  of  a  congregation  unnsnally  mtelligent  and  influential,  by  whom  his 
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worth  was  appreciated,  and  with  whom  it  was  his  pleasure  to  co-operate 
in  all  departments  of  well-doing.  His  congregation  and  himself  were 
connected  with  a  denomination  which  has  acted  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
Liberal  philanthropic  movements  of  the  past  half-centnry ;  and  in  working 
as  he  did,  Dr.  M'Kerrow  was  simply  acting  ont  with  robnst  energy  the 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  instructed  from  childhood.  The  volume 
now  before  us  is  mainly  a  record  of  Dr.  M*Kerrow*s  public  career.  For 
anything  beyond  this,  we  are  informed  by  his  biographer,  no  materials 
existed.  Dr.  M'Kerrow  kept  no  journal,  wrote  few  letters,  except  on 
business,  and  left  no  materials  such  as  form  the  staple  of  ordinary 
memoirs.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  volume  contains  no  analysis  of  Dr. 
M^Kerrow's  personal  qualities,  no  criticism  of  his  opinions,  no  recital  of 
details  connected  with  his  private  life,  but  rather  ^  a  plain  and  unadorned 
history  of  his  public  career,*  with  historical  notices  of  the  movements  in 
which  he  took  part,  and  occasional  extracts  from  his  important  speeches. 
The  work  is  carefully  and  judiciously  executed ;  and  the  volume,  as  a 
record  of  noble  work,  may  be  profitably  read  by  all,  but  especially  by 
young  men,  as  fitted,  in  the  closing  words  of  the  biography,  to  ^  present 
encouragement  to  be  faithful  and  zealous,  self-denying  and  brave,  in  the 
service  of  God  and  of  mankind.' 

Born  of  Christian  and  intelligent  parents  in  the  town  of  Kihnamock, 
on  the  7th  September  1803,  William  M'Kerrow  was  well  instructed  from 
his  earliest  years.  His  father  was  an  active,  useful,  influential,  and  highly 
esteemed  member  of  the  Burgher  congregation — a  thoroughly  good  man, 
who,  without  any  ostentation  of  piety,  was  remarkable  for  his  attachment 
to  the  services  of  religion,  neglecting  neither  family  worship  nor  regular 
attendance  at  church.  An  ardent  Voluntary  in  religious  opinion,  and  a 
thorough  Radical  in  politics,  he  supported  in  parliamentary  elections  such 
men  as  Dr.  John  Bowring  and  Mr.  Henry  Vincent.  At  this  early  period, 
William  M^Eerrow  doubtless  imbibed  the  Liberal  opinions  which  were 
consistently  and  ably  advocated  during  his  whole  subsequent  IKe.  After 
a  preliminary  education  in  Kilmarnock,  the  usual  course  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  five  sessions  under  Dr.  Dick,  Wilh'am  M'Kerrow  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Kil- 
marnock, on  the  12th  of  March  1826.  His  style  must  have  been  floweiy, 
as  it  is  narrated  that  the  late  Dr.  John  Ritchie,  who  was  present  as  a 
member  of  presbytery,  concluded  a  favourable  criticism  of  the  trial  ^- 
courses  with  the  remark,  '  I  would  first  like,  however,  to  remind  my 
young  friend,  that  although  roses  and  lilies  and  anemones  are  very  fine 
things  in  a  garden,  they  are  puir  things  in  a  kail-pat.*  Mr.  M^Kerrow 
speedily  received  a  call  from  the  Second  United  Secession  congregation  of 
Cumbernauld,  and  might  have  been  called  to  Fenwick,  but  was  prevented 
from  preaching  a  second  Sabbath  by  the  great  snowstorm  of  Mardi  1827. 
*  On  Saturday,  March  dd,  1827,'  says  Mr.  M^Kerrow, '  all  communication 
between  Kilmarnock  and  other  places  was  stopped  by  a  snowstorm  of 
unexampled  severity.  In  some  parts  of  the  town  the  snow  was  about 
twenty  feet  deep.'  Towards  evening,  according  to  the  county  newspaper  of 
the  time,  in  which  a  graphic  account  of  the  storm  appeared,  ^  a  strong 
east  wind  arose,  and  the  rising  drift  speedily  shut  up  the  roads  and  put  a 
stop  to  travelling.'  The  young  preacher  could  not  implement  his  engage- 
ment ;  and  next  Sabbath  he  preached  in  Manchester,  wjth  the  result  of 
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speedily  obtaining  a  call  as  colleague  to  Dr.  Jack.  There  he  was  ordained 
on  the  7th  September  1827.  It  was  the  only  Presbyterian  congregation 
in  Manchester,  and  was  in  the  Presbytery  of  London,  so  that  during  his 
nuDisterial  life  of  forty-two  years,  he  witnessed  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  and  extension  of  the  Lancashire  Presbytery.  In 
1829  he,  along  with  Dr.  Stewart  of  Liverpool,  opened  a  place  of  worship 
at  Blackbom,  preaching  to  a  very  small  congregation,  and  knowing  only 
two  or  three  persons  likely  to  identify  themselves  with  and  encourage  the 
cause ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March  1830,  Mr.  Francis  Skinner  was  ordained 
as  pastor  of  the  congregation.  On  the  27th  of  April  1831,  the  Lanca- 
shire Presbytery  was  formed,  and  included  only  the  congregations  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Blackburn,  and  Warrington.  What  this  little 
presbytery  afterwards  became  is  well  known;  and  in  promoting  its 
interests  and  extension,  Dr.  M^Kerrow  was  always  conspicuous. 

In  connection  with  public  questions.  Dr.  M^Kerrow  was  very  influential. 
In  1834  he  published  in  the  Manchester  Times  a  series  of  letters  on  Church 
Establishments,  in  reply  to  a  defence  of  Establishments  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Stowell.  The  letters  contained  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  Voluntary 
principle,  a  subject  which  was  then  agitated  in  Scotland  with  great  energy 
and  ability.  The  newspaper  controversy  led  to  important  results.  In 
March  1834,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Exchange  Boom,  Man- 
chester, to  consider  the  subject  of  Dissenters'  grievances ;  and  on  two 
snccessive  nights  the  subject  was  discussed  with  great  ability,  in  presence 
of  crowded  assemblies.  Dr.  M'Kerrow  took  a  leading  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  evening ;  and  his  speech,  part  of  which  is  quoted  in 
this  volume,  occupies  eleven  pages  of  a  closely  printed  pamphlet,  in  which 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  was  reproduced  for  circulation.  The  portion 
of  the  speech  given  in  this  volume  may  be  read  with  great  advantage  in 
the  present  day  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed  as  an  exposition  of  the 
Yoltlntary  principle.  The  Manchester  Voluntary  Church  Association  was 
formed ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  Dr.  M'Kerrow  fairly  laid 
claim  to  be  its  founder.  He  adds, '  It  soon  exacted  a  large  amount  of 
local  interest,  and  produced  lectures  and  letters  and  public  meetings, 
which  contended  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  State, 
which  kindled  the  popular  feeling  that  compelled  the  substitution  in  this 
city  of  a  voluntary  |>ayment  of  church-rate  for  a  legal  and  forced 
exaction,  which  stimulated  the  Government  to  remove  certain  grievances 
from  which  Dissenters  suffered,  and  which  aided  the  formation  in  London 
of  the  Anti-State  Church  Association,  that  in  due  time  adopted  the  name 
of  the  Liberation  Society,  and  commenced  those  important  enterprises 
throughout  the  country  with  which  all  of  us  are  familiar.'  Of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  Association  he  was  an  energetic  member ;  and  of  the  seven 
gentlemen  who  first  met  to  form  it,  and  did  form  it,  six  belonged  to  his 
own  congregation.  In  connection  with  national  education,  temperance, 
peace,  and  social  reforms,  he  was  equally  conspicuous.  And  his  energy 
and  intelligence  made  him  a  leader  from  whom  other  men  got  enlighten- 
ment and  stimulus.  He  was  described  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  as  '  a  long- 
sighted and  courageous  politician,'  from  whom  he  himself  had  often 
derived  '  life  and  animation.'  He  was  associated  with  courageous  men. 
He  accompanied  Mr.  Rawson  to  London  as  a  deputation  to  advocate 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  had  an  interview  with  a  welL^own 
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nobleman  of  the  daj,  to  whom  Mr.  Rawson  said  tbej  desired  the  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  nobleman  looked 
aghast,  and  said,  ^Ton  are  mad;  jon  might  as  well  attempt  to 
remove  the  monarchy.'  '  Well,  my  lord,'  said  Mr.  BAWson,  'if  in  cnto 
to  attain  onr  object  the  monarchy  must  be  removed,  we  shall  have  to 
remove  it.' 

After  a  long,  laborious,  and  most  nsefnl  life,  in  which  tokens  of  pablic 
appreciation  were  not  wanting.  Dr.  M'Kerrow  enjoyed  a  special  recogni- 
tion of  his  public  services  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee  in  1876.  In  tiie 
thirteenth  chapter  of  this  volume,  an  account  is  given  of  the  serTices 
connected  with  that  most  interesting  occasion.  A  testimonial  to  the 
value  of  £1100,  ^  to  which  monbers  of  all  religious  sects  and  political 
parties  were  subscribers,'  was  presented  to  Dr.  M^Kerrow,  more  thaa 
£800  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  establishment  in  his  name  of  an 
exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Sdiool  Board,  the  remainder 
being  expended  on  gifts  for  his  personal  acceptance.  The  formal  pre- 
sentation was  made  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  and  several  gentlemen  now 
members  of  Parliament  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  publie 
meeting.  The  whole  proceedings,  as  described  in  this  volume,  were  of  a 
most  interesting  character.  In  1877,  he  was  moderator  of  the  EngM 
Presbyterian  Synod ;  on  the  29th  of  April  1878  he  preached  the  sermoD 
as  retiring  moderator ;  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  same  year,  his  earthly 
course  was  finished.  ^  The  desire  he  had  often  e:q>ressed,'  says  his 
biographer,  *•  that  he  might  not  outlive  his  faculties,  was  granted ;  and 
while  his  intellect  continued  clear  and  strong  and  active  to  t^e  time  of  his 
last  brief  illness,  even  the  decline  of  his  physical  powers  had  not  advanced 
so  far  as  to  result  in  an  enforced  and  wearisome  confinement.  To  him 
an  absolute  incapacity  for  work  would  have  been  trying  in  no  ordinaiy 
degree,  and  such  great  trial  was  he  mercifully  spared.'  His  end  was 
peaceful;  and  his  mortal  remains  were  conmiitted  to  the  grave  amid  such 
tokens  of  public  respect  as  might  have  been  expected  at  &e  close  of  a  life 
so  active  and  so  entirely  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 


I^jom^   Circle. 

OUR  HOLIDAYS:  WHERE  SHALL  WE  GOT 

It  had  been  one  of  those  lovely  spring  days  when  outward  nature  seems 
perfect.  There  was  no  frost,  no  east  wind,  no  dull  sky,  no  overpower- 
ing heat.  The  softening  air  was  balm,  and  everything  spoke  of  anima- 
tion and  vitality,  as  if  earth  and  all  nature,  having  riiaken  themsdves 
from  the  wintry  torpor,  were  taking  a  new  lease  of  Ufa  The  subtle 
influence  was  everywhere,  and  ev^  in  the  close  streets  the  shoats  of  the 
children  just  let  loose  from  school,  had  a  sound  of  fulness  and  freensss 
Kke  the  mountain  stream  escaped  from  its  icy  bonds.  On  such  a  day,  in 
the  city  drawing-room,  the  well-tended  hyacinth  seems  to  take  a  new 
departure,  and  to  do  all  it  can  to  give  its  owner  an  imaginary  glimpse 
into  bosky  dell  and  flowery  meadow,  and  awaken  dreams  of  the  delicate 
primrose  and  her  sister  train. 
AnO  yet  these  ideal  days  bring  with  them  sometiiing  of  sadness/    Yoa 
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cannot  describe  it,  and  yet  it  is  there.  A  nameless  longing  steals  over 
the  son],  and  this  shapes  itself  into  a  wish  for  green  fields  and  grassy 
slopes  and  heather  hiUs,  and  so  comes  the  qciestion,  as  it  did  at  Mr. 
Wilsoi^s  dinner-table,  Where  shall  we  go? 

Long  ago,  if  people  had  snch  feelings  of  longing,  they  were  not  recog- 
nised, and  if  snch  a  question  had  occurred,  it  would  haye  been  thought 
visionary,  and  would  not  have  been  entertained.  Then  came  a  time 
when  the  more  advanced  dwellers  in  the  city  would  take  a  fortnight's 
relaxation  at  some  near  sea-side  or  country  village,  and  rustics  go  a  sight* 
seeing  in  the  city  for  a  day.  But  now,  when  summer  opens,  the  whole 
population  is  astir,  and  every  one  thinks  (aad  who  does  not  sympathize 
with  the  thought?)  that  he  must  have  a  change,  and  so  this  question  comes 
up,  Where  shall  we  go  ? 

Thanks  to  railways  and  steamers,  in  the  case  of  the  more  independent 
and  enterprising,  the  field  is  the  world,  and  they  can  climb  the  Bighi  as, 
flushed  with  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  it  tells  in  glowing  accents  of 
the  power  and  majesty  of  the  Great  Creator ;  or  fish  in  the  fiords  of 
Norway ;  or  revel  among  the  works  of  the  old  masters  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Louvre;  or  sigh  over  the  departed  glories  of  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the 
world.  But  the  most  of  us  must  content  ourselves  with  such  excursions 
in  fancy,  and  inspect  those  wonders  of  the  world  which  are  to  be  found 
nearer  home.    This  was  the  case  with  the  Wilsons. 

^  0,  mamma  1 '  said  Kate  Wilson,  ^  let  us  go  to  C .    The  Barkers 

were  there  last  year,  and  Mary  Barker  tells  me  they  are  going  back  this 
year,  u&d  she  says  there  are  such  lots  of  the  most  beautiful  walks  in  the 
woods,  and  splendid  sands  for  bathing,  and  nice  houses  quite  near  the 
sea,  where  you  can  sit  at  the  windows  and  command  the  whole 
bay,' 

^  That  sounds  all  very  fine,'  said  Harry,  '•  but  you  may  as  well  go  to  a 

hotel  as  to  C ,    There  is  never  a  minute's  quiet  for  the  crowds  of 

people  arriving  and  setting  off,  and  the  air  is  poisoned  with  cigars.    For 

my  part,  I  would  far  rather  go  to  P ,  where  a  fellow  can  have  a 

chance  of  reading  a  bit  in  peace.  And  then  there  is  a  famous  trouting 
stream,  where  yon  can  have^no  end  of  fishing.  If  we  go  there,  I  will 
guarantee  you  a  dish  of  trout  for  breakfast  every  morning.  Now,  Kate, 
don't  you  think  that  would  be  far  nicer  than  going  to  C— — ? ' 

^  Mamma,'  said  Tonuny,  ^  do  let  us  go  to  that  dear  old-fashioned  farm- 
house Mrs.  Gray  was  speaking  about.  She  said  there  was  a  delightful 
garden,  full  of  gooseberries,  and  a  swing  that  went  ever  so  high,  and 
they  give  the  use  of  their  pony  and  phaeton ;  that  will  be  the  best  of 
all'  And  Tommy's  eyes  glistened  with  delight  as  he  saw  himself  in  fancy 
hi  the  carriage,  with  the  reins  actually  in  his  hands,  and  a  real  live  pony 
at  his  command. 

^  Well,  my  dears,'  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  ^  you  have  each  made  out  your 
case  with  great  force,  but  I  think  Tommy's  suggestion,  unwittingly  to 
himself,  is  the  best  one,  as  the  old-fashioned  farmhouse  hi^pens  to  unite 
all  that  has  been  mentioned  as  desirable.  It  is  near  the  sea ;  there  are 
woods  and  a  magnificent  view ;  there  is  plenty  of  quiet,  and  a  good 
tronting  stream.  And  besides  all  these,  there  is  another  great  recom- 
mendation, and  one  which  I  fear  we  never  took  sufficiently  into  considera- 
tion in  chooaii^  a  sununer  residence,  but  which  I  felt  the  want  of 
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grievoDsly  where  we  were  last  season,  and  which  we  mnst  never  oTorlook 
again/ 

^  What)was  that,  mamma  ? '  said  Kate ;  Ms  it  good  shops  ?  I  remember 
how  we  used  to  be  bothered  aboat  what  Harry  called  the  commissariat 
department,  last  year ;  there  was  almost  nothing  to  be  had  good  in  the 
Tillage,  and  eyerything  had  to  be  imported.' 

^  No,'  said  Harry,  '  I  know  what  mamma  means.  It  was  the  noise  the 
people  made  always  on  the  Saturday  nights  going  home  from  the  public- 
house.  Yon  remember,  mamma,  how  the  men  fought,  and  the  women 
scolded,  and  the  children  cried,  and  yon  often  could  not  sleep  all  night 
for  thinkmg  of  thdr  wretchedness.' 

^  No/  said  Mrs.  Wilson ;  ^  these  are  both  important  considerations,  but 
neither  of  them  is  what  I  refer  to.' 

^  I  think  I  can  tell,'  said  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
speakers  as  he  carved  the  beef ;  ^  it  was  not  the  want  of  food  on  week* 
days,  it  was  the  want  of  food  on  Sabbath.' 

Tommy  dropped  his  knife  and  fork,  and  looked  bewildered.  '  Papa,' 
he  said,  ^  surely  we  had  always  plenty  on  Sabbath.  I  remember  Maggie 
used  to  do  a  great  big  roast  on  the  Saturdays  that  she  might  get  to 
church  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  we  got  it  always  on  the  Sabbath.' 

^  Oh,  but,'  said  Mr.  Wilson,  <  you  must  remember,  Tommy,  there  are 
two  different  kinds  of  food.  It  was  food  for  the  soul  I  meant — ^the 
service  in  church.  It  seemed  all  so  heartless  and  uninteresting  and  dead. 
When  you  came  out,  instead  of  feeling  impressed  and  encouraged  and 
stimulated  to  do  what  was  right,  you  felt  disappointed  and  depressed  and 
heartsore  when  you  looked  at  the  people  thronging  out  of  church,  and 
thought  that  so  many  were  left  to  starve  when  there  was  bread  enough 
and  to  spare  for  all,  or  to  be  soothed  into  a  dull  deceitful  slumber.' 

^  How  different  it  was  when  we  were  at  this  place  where  the  house 
Mrs.  Gray  speaks  of  is,  two  years  ago ! '  said  Mrs.  Wilson.  '  There  I 
looked  forward  to  the  Sabbath  service  as  a  time  of  delightful  rest  and 
refreshment  When  you  went  early,  before  the  congregaticMi  had 
assembled,  it  was  like  the  prelude  to  some  fine  piece  of  music  to  sit  and 
look  round  you.  Everything  was  so  peaceful  and  soothing,  and  the 
grand  old  trees  that  grew  around  seemed  as  if  stretching  their  leafy  arms 
over  the  building  in  loving  benediction,  and  the  sweet  fresh  air  that  came 
wafting  through  the  windows  was  laden  with  the  breath  of  the  wild  thyme 
and  honeysuckle,  so  different  from  our  close  church  at  home,  where  one 
has  a  constant  struggle  with  headache  and  drowsiness.  Then  the  people 
came  m  in  such  a  quiet,  reverential  way,.and  with  a  look  of  expectancy, 
too,  as  if  they  were  all  coming  with  a  purpose ;  and  they  were  so  attentira 
But  how  could  they  help  it,  when  everything  was  so  fitted  to  interest 
them  and  rivet  their  attention?  I  shall  never  forget,  children,  that 
Saturday  when  we  were  there,  when  news  came  that  the  company  in 
which  almost  the  whole  of  your  papa's  money  was  invested  was  likely  to 
fail.  I  can  never  but  be  ashamed  when  I  think  how  upset  I  was  about 
it.  Everything  seemed  dark  and  dismal,  and  on  the  Sabbath  morning  I 
awoke  with  the  thought  that  something  terrible  was  going  to  happen. 

Well,  when  we  went  to  church,  what  text  do  you  think  Mr.  B gave 

out  1    ^^  Be  careful  for  nothing ;  but  in  everything,  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God.    And 
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the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  jonr  hearts 
and  minds  through  Christ  Jesns."  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  known  all  about 
it,  but  of  course  he  didn't.  He  went  on  to  explain  what  a  wide  word 
^'nothing  •  is,  and  how  "everything"  includes  our  temporal  as  well  as 
our  spiritual  concerns ;  and  in  short,  Tommy,  he  made  me  see  that  it 
woold  be  quite  as  fitting  in  me  to  tell  God  in  prayer  all  about  our 
probable  loss,  as  it  would  be  for  you  to  come  and  tell  me  yon  had  lost 
joor  top,  and  that  he  would  be  as  ready,  even  far  readier,  to  help  me  than 
I  would  be  to  help  you,  and  infinitely  abler.  Then  when  he  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  peace  of  God,  how  calm,  how  deep,  how  all-embracing,  you 
felt  that  in  order  to  be  possessed  of  that  one  glorious  gift  you  might  well 
sen  all  that  you  had/ 

•Yes,'  said  Mr.  Wilson;  Mt  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  Mr.  B 

lired  not  only  his  own  life  through  the  week,  but  the  lives  of  all  his  people 
too,  and  could  unroll  the  whole  before  them  with  the  clearness  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  a  panorama,  or  rather  like  a  skilfully  drawn  chart  with 
the  rocks  of  temptation  on  which  they  might  strike  laid  down,  and  the 
havms  into  which  they  might  run  for  safety.  Then  he  could  sorrow  with 
them  at  their  Marahs  and  rejoice  with  them  at  their  Elims,  and  was  ever 
cheering  them  on  their  wilderness  journey,  and  animating  them  with  the 
prospect  of  the  land  of  promise,  the  heavenly  Canaan.  Then  it  was  all 
done  so  quietly  and  so  simply,  and  yet  so  clearly,  that  you  were  brought, 
as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  yourself,  your  thoughts  and  wishes,  hopes 
and  prospects,  in  short  your  life,  in  its  motives  and  intentions,  in  a  most 
marvellous  way.  A  strange  glory  and  a  sacred  awe  seemed  always  to 
hover  round  that  little  church.  When  you  went  in,  you  felt  as  if  you 
should  put  off  the  shoes  from  off  your  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  you  trod 
was  holy  ground ;  and  when  you  came  out,  you  said  it  was  good  to  have 
been  there — that  it  was  indeed  the  hoase  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
heaven.' 

*Then  I  think,'  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  'we  are  all  agreed  that  Mrs.  Gray's 
old  farmhouse  is  to  be  our  summer  quarters.  And,  Kate,  you  must  ask 
your  friend  Mary  Barker  to  come  and  stay  a  week  with  us.' 

*•  Thank  you,  mamma ;  I  was  just  thinking  I  would  miss  her  if  we  did 
not  go  to  C — • — ,  but  now  I  really  think  we  shall  have  nothing  left  to 
wish  for.' 

Tommy's  delight  was  extreme,  and  he  fell  asleep  that  night  wondering 
what  the  pony's  name  would  be. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  thankful  that  it  had  been  put  into  their 
minds  to  arrange  for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  bodily  wellbeing  of  them- 
selves and  their  children ;  and  they  determined,  too,  to  try  to  do  what 
they  could  to  benefit  those  among  whom  they  went,  knowing  that  of  their 
holiday  time  and  opportunities,  as  well  as  all  other  times  and  opportunities, 
they  were  but  stewards,  and  that  these,  too,  were  talents  to  be  laid  out 
in  the  Master's  servica  I.  S. 
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GIDEON'S  CHARGE. 

(Judges  vn.) 

On  the  hill,  close  and  still, 

Garefullj  nombefed. 
Lay  Gideon's  little  band, 

Lay  the  three  hundred; 
While  IsraaVs  mighty  foe, 
In  Jezreel's  plains  below. 
Thousands  by  rank  and  row, 

Silently  slumbered. 

Locust-like,  o'er  the  land. 

Robbed  they  and  plundered; 
Glutted  with  spoil,  now  they 

Met  the  three  hundred,—- 
Met  Israel's  little  band, 
Picked  out  from  all  the  land, 
Chosen  by  God's  own  hand, — 

Met  the  three  hundred. 

Down  the  hill  silently 

Strode  the  three  hundred ; 
War  weapons  had  they  none, 

Each- of  them  wondered. 
Trumpet,  pitcher,  and  light, 
Only  with  these  to  fight ; 
So  through  dark  pitchy  night 

Went  the  three  hundred. 

In  the  still  night  rang  out, 
Sudden  the  mighty  shout 

Of  the  three  hundred : 
'  The  Lord's  sword  and  Gideon ; ' 
Then  Amalek  and  Midian 

Heard  that  shout  thundered. 

Sudden  the  trumpets*  sound 
Thrilled  o'er  the  tented  ground. 
Startling  the  hosts  around, 

Wakened  and  wondered. 
Pitchers  went  crashing  then. 
Torches  blazed  flashing  then. 
Onwards  came  dashing  then. 

Came  the  three  hundred. 

Wildly  the  sleepers  sprang, 

Sprang  from  their  slumber ; 
Each  thought  he  saw  but  foes 

RotUid  them  in  number.  ^  , 
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Qnickfy  their  swords  they  drew, 
Wildly  thej  hack  and  hew, 
Madly  their  friends  they  slew, 
Madly  they  blnnder. 

Thas  was  that  mighty  host 

Broken  and  sundered ; 
Driven  from  coast  to  coast 

By  the  three  hundred. 
Praise  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  ! 
Where  now  the  pridefnl  boasts 

Of  our  foe  Midian  T — 
Flying  across  the  land, 
Captured  at  Jordan's  strand. 
Conquered  by  God's  own  hfiuid, 

His  chosen  Gideon  1 

Gkrlake  Gower. 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  DISSENT. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Dissent  is,  that  the  religion  of  Christ  ought 
to  be  left  to  make  its  way  among  mankind  in  the  greatest  possible  sim- 
plicity by  its  own  truth  and  excellence,  and  through  the  labours  of 
sincere  and  pious  advocates,  under  the  presiding  care  of  its  Author ;  and 
that  it  cannot,  without  fatal  injury  to  that  pure  simplicity,  that  character 
of  being  a  ^  kingdom  not  of  this  world,'  be  taken  into  the  schemes  and 
political  arrangements  of  monarchs  and  statesmen,  and  implicated  in- 
separably with  all  the  secular  interests,  intrigues,  and  passions.  It  is 
self-evident  it  must  just  become  a  sharer  in  State  corruptions,  an  engine 
of  State  acted  on,  and  in  its  turn  acting  with  every  bad  influence  belong- 
ing so  almost  universally  to  courts,  governments,  and  ambitious  parties 
of  worldly  men.  It  might  beforehand  be  pronounced  infallibly^  that  this 
onhallowed  combination  must  result  in  the  debasement  of  religion,  and  in 
mischief  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  But  from  this  presumption  a 
priori^  turn  to  the  matter  of  fact  as  exhibited  through  the  long  course  of 
the  Christian  era.  I  have  latterly  been  looking  a  little  into  ecclesiastical 
history  at  different  periods,  and  should,  from  what  I  have  seen  there, 
have  acquired,  had  it  been  possible,  an  augmented  intensity  of  detestation 
of  hierarchies  and  secular  establishments  of  religion. — John  Foster. 

ROBERT  HALL  AS  A  PREACHER. 

The  grand  attraction  at  Bristol  was  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Hall, 
who  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  there,  and  preached  three  Sundays.  I 
contriv^  to  hear  him  several  times,  and  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity, 
as  I  had  never  heard  him  but  twice  or  three  times  before.  .  .  .  The  last 
sermon  I  heard  him  preach,  which  dwelt  much  on  the  topic  of  living  in  vain^ 
made  a  more  powerful  impression  on  my  mind  than,  I  think,  any  one  I 
ever  heard.  And  this  was  not  simply  from  its  being  the  most  eloquent 
sermon  unquestionably  that  I  ever  heard,  or  probably  ever  shall  hear, 
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bat  from  the  solemn  and  alarming  troth  which  it  urged  and  pressed  oq 
the  conscience  with  the  force  of  a  tempest.  ...  I  suppose  every  intelli- 
gent person  has  the  impression,  in  hearing  him,  that  he  surpasses  eveiy 
other  preacher  probably  in  the  whole  world.  In  the  largest  congrega- 
tion there  is  an  inconceivable  stilhess  and  silence  while  he  is  preaching; 
partly,  indeed,  owing  to  his  having  a  weak,  low  voice,  though  he  is  a 
strong,  large-built  man,  but  very  much  owing  to  that  commanding  power 
of  his  mind,  which  holds  all  other  minds  in  captivity  while  within  reach  of 
his  voice.  He  has  no  tricks  of  art  and  oratory,  no  studied  gesticulations, 
no  ranting,  no  pompous  declamation.  His  eloquence  is  the  mighty  power 
of  spirit  throwing  out  a  rapid  series  of  thoughts-— explanatory,  argumenta- 
tive, brilliant,  pathetic,  or  sublune,  sometimes  all  these  together.  And  the 
whole  manner  is  simple,  natural,  grave,  sometimes  cool,  often  impetuous 
and  ardent.  He  seems  always  to  have  a  complete  dominion  over  the 
subject  on  which  he  is  dwelling,  and  over  the  subjects,  on  every  side,  to 
which  he  adverts  for  illustration.  He  has  the  same  pre-eminent  power 
in  his  ordinary  conversation  as  in  his  preaching.  What  is  best  in  the 
account,  the  power  of  religion  is  predominant  over  every  other  power  in 
his  mind.  A  devotional  spirit  is  very  conspicuous  in  his  religious  exer- 
cises, and  is  said,  by  those  who  know  him  best,  to  be  the  habitual 
character  of  his  mind. — John  Foster. 

BELIEYINO  IN   CHRIST. 

Such  being  our  Lord^s  testimony  concerning  the  future,  what  is  His 
testimony  as  to  the  present?  I  have  asked  you  to  look  on  Sinai;  I 
now  ask  you  to  look  on  the  cross.  We  are  to  behold  God  as  our  Saviour, 
and,  seeing  Him  as  such,  we  are  to  be  glad  to  take  Him  as  our  Lord.  It 
is  not  enough  for  you  simply  to  take  an  ironclad  oath,  such  as  we  used 
to  require  in  the  United  States  every  rebel  to  take.  You  have  not  done 
enough  when  you  say,  out  of  prudence,  and  probably  from  enlightened 
selfishness, '  God  must  know  what  is  best'  You  must  love  God's  com- 
mand, and  you  must  yield  your  heart  to  Him,  otherwise  you  have  no  faith. 
Some  of  you  say  that  the  Bible  instructs  us  to  believe  that  if  we  accept 
as  true  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  we  ai'e  saved.  Some  of  yon  think  that 
it  is  written  in  the  New  Testament,  ^  Believe  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved.'  That  is  not  enough.  It  is  written,  Believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  will  be  saved. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  believing  and  believing  in.  1  believe 
the  statements  of  Congress,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  all  the  members  of 
Congress.  I  believe  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  when  they  make  certain 
historical  statements.  I  do  not  believe  in  either  of  them  as  men.  But  I 
believe  in  Prince  Albert,  I  believe  in  Thomas  Chalmers  and  John  Knox. 
What  does  that  mean?  Why,  I  take  them  as  my  leaders.  I  am  proud 
and  glad  to  have  them  govern  me  in  certain  things.  John  Knox  and 
Thomas  Chalmers  I  why,  I  believe  in  them,  and  to  say  that  is  as  much  as 
to  profess  my  loyalty  to  them.  I  give  credence  to  their  statementa,  but 
more  than  that,  I  am  ready  to  march  where  they  may  lead.  I  am  a  per- 
fectly faithful  soldier  under  their  generalship.  Now,  as  I  understand  the 
conditions  of  salvation,  we  must  not  only  believe  our  Lord,  but  we  must 
believe  on  or  in  Him,  and  yield  to  Hun  in  total,  utter,  affectionate,  ghid, 
and  proud  loyalty,  or  we  have  not  faith  at  alL  ^  . 
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Here  is  a  soldier  who  hears  of  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  some 
one  of  yonr  just  wars.  I  think  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  other  nations, 
has  had  sometimes  an  nnjast  war,  bat  let  ns  suppose  a  jnst  war  against 
rebels  in  India.  This  soldier  hears  there  has  been  a  victory  in  favour  of 
the  British  power.  A  rebel  also  hears  the  same  news.  Both  men  believe 
that  intelligence.  Is  there  any  virtue  or  vice  in  the  belief  of  the  victory? 
No.  But  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two  soldiers  ?  When  this 
rebel  hears  there  has  been  a  victory  in  favour  of  the  British  power  he 
believes  the  report,  and  is  so  sorry  that  he  takes  up  his  arms  and  marches 
to  attack  the  British  power.  This  other  soldier  when  he  hears  the  intelli- 
gence believes  it,  and  is  so  glad  that  he  shoulders  his  arms  and  marches  to 
the  front  to  defend  the  British  power.  The  political  virtue  or  vice  lies  in 
the  attitude  of  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  attitude  of  the  head. — Bev.  Joseph 
Cook. 

AN  atheist's  confession. 

Another  place  of  service  was  a  fashionable  watering-place,  where  much 
blessing  followed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  various  evangelists  for 
many  weeks.  Among  several  who  confessed  to  salvation  was  one  who 
had  been  an  atheist.  I  found  him  among  many  who  stayed  to  the  after- 
meeting.  He  seemed  perplexed  at  what  he  had  heard,  and  when  I  asked 
if  he  had  received  the  Son  of  God,  he  said,  ^  I  do  not  understand  you ;  I 
have  never  been  to  any  such  place  as  this  until  last  night  I  came  here  for 
fire  minutes.  I  am  an  atheist.  I  was  brought  up  an  atheist  from  my 
birth.  My  father  and  mother  were  atheists,  and  they  died  so.  I  have 
De?er  been  into  any  religious  place  in  my  life  before  this.' 

I  replied, '  So,  then,  you  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  ? ' — 'No.' 

'  Nor  in  the  devil  ? '— '  No.' 

'Do  you  not  believe  that  there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell? ' — '  No.  I  have 
never  believed  in  anything  I  could  not  see  or  understand.' 

*  Have  you  a  soul  ? '  I  asked. — '  Yes,  of  course  I  have  a  soul.' 

'  Of  course  you  have  not  a  soul,'  I  replied ;  '  you  cannot  have  a  soul, 
according  to  your  own  testimony.' — '  Oh,  sir,  but  I  have  a  soul ;  I  must 
have  a  soul,  or  I  should  not  differ  from  the  brute ! ' 

*  Have  you  ever  seen  your  soul  T '  I  asked. — *  No,  sir.' 

'Yet  you  contend  you  have  what  you  have  not  seen,  nor  can  under- 
stand. Yes,  indeed  you  have  a  soul,  which  will  exist  for  ever;  and  there 
are  two  great  beings  who  seek  to  have  your  soul  for  very  different  objects. 
The  one  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  that  He  might  cleanse  ns 
from  our  sins,  and  have  us  with  Him  in  heaven  for  ever.  The  other  is 
the  devil,  the  enemy  of  God  and  man,  who  seeks  to  hold  men  in  his  power, 
that  he  may  have  them  for  ever  in  hell.  And  with  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  you  must  dwell  for  ever.    Which  shall  it  be? ' 

'  Sir,'  he  said, '  this  is  all  new  to  me ;  I  have  never  had  any  one  speak  to 
me  about  these  thii^s.    I  am  in  a  maze.' 

He  appeared  softened,  and  wept,  but  did  not  appear  to  enter  fully  into 
peace.  Possibly  some  one  else  will  reap  what  was  sown  that  night.  But 
what  a  harvest  shall  the  sowing  of  such  parents  be  in  the  day  of  God's 
appearing ! 

Thus  the  sound  of  the  great  gospel  trumpet  reaches  the  ears  of  many 
who  are  ready  to  perish.    Though  I  have  often  found  them  surrounded    r 
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with  weahh,  hiznrj,  and  earthly  pleasure,  yet  these  things  do  not 
satisfy  the  soul  that  has  leanit  its  deep  need  of  salyatioo.  Bat  more 
frequently  the  message  of  love  is  reoeiTed  by  the  poor  of  the  world.  We 
are  looking  to  tho  Lord  to  enable  ns  to  enter  all  the  doors  now  open  to 
onr  greatly  enlarged  mission.  There  are  moltitndes  in  onr  towns  and 
Tillages  who  are  practical  heathens.  There  is  no  lack  of  Romish,  Ritual- 
istic, and  Eationahstic  teachers.  But  the  sheep  do  not  hear  them,  nor  do 
such  as  go  to  their  places  find  the  way  of  salvation.  Oar  desire  is  to 
reach  the  unreached  mnltitades  with  the  simple  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
Goi — Ike  Christian. 

LITEBABY  EXCELLENCE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  following  is  related  by  the  eminent  American,  Daniel  Webster  :-r 
*When  in  Paris,  some  years  ago,  I  received  an  account  of  a  French 
infidel,  who  happened  to  find  in  a  drawer  of  his  library  some  stray  leaves 
of  an  unknown  volume.  Although  in  the  constant  habit  of  denoundog 
the  Bible,  like  most  infidel  writers  he  had  never  read  any  part  of  it.  These 
fugitive  leaves  contained  the  prayer  of  Habakkuk  (Hab.  ill.).  Being  a 
mun  of  fine  literary  taste,  he  was  captivated  with  its  poetic  beauty,  and 
hastened  to  the  club-house  to  announce  the  discovery  to  his  assodates. 
Of  course  they  were  anxious  to  know  the  name  of  the  gifted  author,  to  which 
inquiries  the  elated  infidel  replied,  "A  writer  by  the  name  of  Hab-ba-kook, 
of  course  a  Frenchman  T*  Judge  of  the  infidel's  surprise  when  informed 
that  the  passage  he  was  so  enthusiastically  admiring  was  not  produced 
by  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  nor  even  by  one  of  his  own  class  of 
so-called  free-thinkers,  but  was  penned  by  one  of  God's  ancient  prophets, 
and  was  contained  in  that  much-despised  book,  the  Bible.  This,'  Webster 
adds,  ^I  regard  as  one  of  the  subUmest  passages  of  inspired  Hteratore; 
and  often  have  I  wondered  that  some  artist,  equal  to  the  tac^,  has  not 
selected  the  prophet  and  his  scene  of  desolation  as  the  subject  of  a 
painting.* — Selected. 


The  Truth  of  Scriftuek  in  connection  with  Revelation,  Inspiration, 
AND  THE  Canon.  By  J.  J.  Given,  Ph.D.,  Frofeasor  of  Hebrew  and 
HermeneuticB,  Londonderry. 

Edinburgh:  T.  4;  T.  Clark.    1881. 

The  abundance  of  works  of  an  apologetic  tendency  is  a  feature  of  the  age. 
When,  however,  it  is  alleged,  as  is  not  unfrequently  done,  that  this  marks  the 
prevalence  of  a  weak  and  wavering  faith  among  the  adherents  of  the  Christian 
religion,  we  fail  to  recognise  the  lostice  of  the  sentiment.  It  is  no  pxtwf 
of  weakness  in  the  defenders  of  a  beleaguezed  city  that  they  man  the  walla,  and 
stand  to  their  guns,  and  set  themselves  in  readiness  to  meet  attack.  At  the 
present  time  the  citadel  of  the  Christan  religion,  especiaUy  in  that  evangelical 
form  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  the  oheriuied  treasure  of  Soo^sh  hearts,  is 
assailed  all  round  with  an  eagerness  of  determination  and  a  plenitude  of 
resources  hitherto  unparalleled.  While  the  philosophic  scepticism  of  sach 
writers  as  Hume  continues  to  work  in  many  minds,  our  age  has  witnessed  the 
revival  in  the  name  of  science  of  the  old  materialism,  undertaking,  moat 
unsdentifically,  to  gauge  all  things  by  the  measoring  line  of  the  seBses ;  and 
along  with  this  the  s^ead,  in  an  unpreeadentod  desprse/aBd  in  meoqpeefted 
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qnarten,  of  a  captious  criiiciBni,  mighty  in  refineiiieiits  and  emperficialitieiy 
which  proceeds  on  t^e  principle  that  all  difficoltieB  which  onr  Imowledge  is 
inadequate  to  solve,  are  insoluble.  In  the  presence  of  this  combination  of  new 
and  resolute  opponents,  it  seems  to  us  most  natural  and  fitting  that  the  believers 
in  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  Evangelical  Christianity  should  rush  in  numbers 
to  the  point  of  danger,  and  muster  their  defences  where  ^  the  enemy  is  coming 
in  like  a  fiood.'  We  do  not  know  whether  Professor  Given  has  written  any 
work  other  than  that  before  us.  This  work  proves  him  a  man  who  wields  an 
able  and  practised  pen,  and  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  whole  ground 
corered  by  Gfaiistian  apologetics  and  biblical  criticism.  The  book  is  written 
with  much  clearness,  compactness,  and  force,  and  it  contains  a  number  of  new 
and  interesting  illustrations,  confirmatory  of  the  reasonableness  of  Christian 
behefs,  drawn  espedaUy  from  mathematical  science,  in  which  the  author  is 
eridently  an  adept.  In  plan  it  labours  under  one  obvious  fault.  It  is  too 
comprehensive.  There  is,  of  course,  not  room  in  one  volume  for  the  full  and 
deta^ed  treatment  of  three  such  topics  as  Revelation,  Inspiration,  and  the  Canon. 
Those  readers,  however,  who  desire  multum  in  parvo  will  find  in  this  one  volume 
a  very  complete  survey  of  the  field  of  Christian  evidence,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  controversieB  and  requirements  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  allotted  space,  to  accompany  Professor  Given  through 
his  various  cUscussions  and  arguments.  With  his  leading  positions  we  cordially 
agree;  occasionally  in  the  details  we  think  his  treatment  defective  and 
erroneous.  The  discussion  on  miracles,  Part  I.,  in  relation  especiaUy  to  the 
objections  of  Hume,  is  very  able  and  satisfactory.  It  ignores,  however,  the 
pOBBibility,  contemplated  in  Scripture  itself,  of  works  superhuman  and  apparen% 
miraculous,  being  wrought  by  agencies  inferior  and  opposed  to  Grod,  and  thus  a 
serious  gap  is  iSt  in  the  argument.  Under  Part  II.,  while  at  the  outset  he 
distinguffihes  correctly  between  *  the  revektion  itself  *  and  *  the  record  of  the 
revelation,'  he  in  the  sequel  seems  almost  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinc- 
tion, and  thus  to  import  confusion  and|  weakness  into  his  argument.  He 
appeals,  for  example,  as  confirmations  of  inspired  Scripture,  to  a  number  of 
historical,  geographical,  and  other  facts,  which  are  important,  indeed,  but 
which  have  no  proper  bearing  on  the  question  of  inspiration.  What  these  facts 
tend  to  prove  is  the  veracity  of  Scripture  as  a  collection  of  historical  documents, 
not  the  fact  that^  as  the  record  of  a  miraculous  dispensation,  it  has  been  guided 
and  arranged  by  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  Another  part  of  the 
aigument  on  insi»ration  seems  to  us  peculiarly  and  variously  objectionable. 
Under  the  head  of  ^  indirect  confirmations,'  he  lays  down  the  position  that  *•  in 
Scripture  there  is,  or  seems  to  be,  a  frequent  anticipation  of  diBcoveries  made 
in  subsequent  ages  and  centuries  after  the  record.'  In  this  position  he  has, 
indeed,  had  many  predecessors ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  ground  perilous  in  a 
high  degree  for  the  Christian  apologist.  It  is  not  well  to  make  the  Bible 
responsible  for  the  discoveries,  however  well  established,  of  hmnan  science. 
And  it  is  very  unsafe  to  abandon  l^e  old  and  well*tried  position  that  the  Book 
was  written  in  popular  language,  in  accordance  with  prevailing  views  and 
beliefs,  based  upon  uie  perceptions  of  sense,  or  derived  from  authentic  tradition. 
We  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Given  in  what  we  understand  to  be  his  view  in 
regard  to  certain  statements  in  Genesis  and  Job,  that  these  represent  a  know- 
ledge in  natural  science  beyond  what  was  common  at  the  tune  and  in  the 
cbde  in  which  the  books  were  wriitten.  And  even  could  it  be  shown  that  this 
knowledge  was  peeoliar  to  the  in^iired  writers  of  the  books,  to  adduce  this  as 
a  proof  0^  inspiration  indicates  a  mistake  or  a  haaineiw  of  view  as  to  what 
inspiration  in  the  theol<qpcal  and  proper  sense  is,  and  what  hehimself  had  defined 
it  to  be. 

We  would  gladly  linger  orer  this  able  and  instructive  volume.  The  reader 
will  find  in  it  interesting  dteossions  on  the  anthocBhip  of  EeclesiasteB  and  of 
Deuteconomy  apropo§  of  recent  critical  deUveranoes  on  these  points,  to  which 
we  have  pleasure  in  directing  attention.    Despite  certain  drawbacks,  such  as   f 
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those  referred  to,  the  work  is  fitted  to  contribute  to  the  estabUshmeDt  of  mindi 
agitated  in  their  religioas  beliefs  by  the  controversies  of  the  present  day. 

The  Hosoletic  Quarterly.    Ko.  18.    April  1881. 

London:  Kegan  PmiI  A  Co. 

Tbis  Quarterly  has  valuable  and  helpful  papers  from  ministers  representing  all 
sections  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  The  subject  of  the  '  Clerical  Symposium  *  for 
this  quarter  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  is  discussed  by  Principal  Brown,  Aber- 
deen, and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Y.G.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  contributes  i 
short  discourse,  which  is  iugenioualyplanned  and  eloquently  expressed,  on  i 
subject  much  worUi  considering,  ^  We  lose  what  we  abuse.*  The  children's 
portion  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Edmond,  whose  gifts  as  a  preacher  to  childreD 
are  weU  known.  There  is  an  appreciative  and  carefully  written  criticism  of 
that  part  of  tbe  Pulpit  Commeutary  which  treats  of  Genesis,  by  Dr.  John 
Ker.  Amongst  the  contributors  to  this  volume,  one  of  the  principal  is  Kev. 
Thomas  Whitelaw,  M.A.,  Kilmarnock.  Mr.  Whitelaw*s  merits  receive  cordial 
and  well-deserved  recognition. 

Boston  Monday  Lectures:  Biology,  Transcendentalism,  Orthodoxy, 
Conscience.     (With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.)    Popukr  EdilioQ. 

London:  Hodder & Sfeoughton. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Cook  as  a  lecturer  are  now  as  well  known  in  this  country 
as  in  America,  and  his  lectures  are  eagerly  sought  by  a  large  section  of  the 
public.  To  meet  this  demand  is  the  design  of  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  in 
issuing  these  lectures  in  a  cheap  and  handy  yet  tasteful  form.  In  reference 
to  thu  edition,  Mr.  Cook  thus  writes :  '  Your  edition  of  the  Boston  Monday 
Lectures  is  a  republication,  in  all  essential  particulars  faithful  to  the  American 
edition  of  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  No  other  British  publisher  has  the  right, 
which  I  now  give  to  your  firm,  to  state  that  the  republication  of  my  lectures 
is  by  arrangement  with  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.' 

Three  People.    Esther  Ried.    Links  in  Rebecca's  Life.    By  Pansy. 

Bolton :  D.  Loihrop  &  Company. 

These  volumes  are  very  beautifully  got  up,  and  at  once  catch  and  plesse  tbe 
eye  of  the  reader.  They  are  worthy  of  commendation  also  on  acoonnt  of  theii 
intrinsic  merits.  They  are  written  in  the  interests  of  evangelical  and  aggres- 
sive Christianity  and  temperance  reform.  It  may  be  that  the  readers  may 
occasionally  thmk  the  views  advanced  somewhat  extreme,  and  that  certain 
positions  are  maintained  which  may  be  questioned.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  of  the  excellence  of  their  purpose,  and  of  the  skill  displayed  in  woxk- 
ing  it  out  The  volumes  are  racy  of  the  American  soil,  which  gives  to  them  a 
certain  piquancy.  They  may  be  warmly  recommended  to  youthful  readen. 
Their  perusal  cannot  fail  to  have  a  happy  influence  on  such,  in  the  way  of 
enlisting  their  sympathies  and  urging  them  to  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  best  d 


Building  Her  House.    By  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watson,  Author  of 
'  The  Methodist's  Class-Meeting,'  etc. 
London:  WeatoTui  Confersnea  OiBce. 
The  design  of  the  writer  of  this  excellent  tale  is  to  show  that  the  house  csn  be 
built  safely  and  rightiy  only  on  the  foundation  of  true  religion  and  penonal 
piety.    There  is  much  skill  shown  in  the  working  out  of  the  story,  and  power 
of  no  ordinary  kind  in  depicting  character.    Mrs.  Chates  is  evidently  a  study 
from  life,  and  is  drawn  in  a  most  racy  and  interesting  manner,  while  her 
husband  poss^ses  a  very  distinct  individuality,  which  is  well  set  forth.    These 
are  the  two  principal  characters,  but  there  are  subordinate  ones,  which  are  also 
invested  with  an  interest  of  their  own.    The  small  gossip  of  village  life,  tbe 
great  evils  which  it  works,  the  methods  of  Wesleyan  evangelization,  and  the 
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Buccess  which,  with  ito  intense  eamestneas  and  great  practical  directness,  it 
achieves,  the  altered  state  of  a  home  where  the  love  of  God  takes  the  place  of 
tlie  loTe  of  mammon, — ^these  and  various  other  aspects  of  life  and  religion  are 
all  noted  and  described  with  a  vigorous  pen,  and  m  such  a  way  as  thoroughly 
to  secure  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

Rev.  R.  Murray  M'Chetne.  The  Heiress  of  Ravensbt  :  A  Story  of  Refor- 
mation Times.    By  Jean  L.  Watson. 

The  Late  John  Macdonald,  D.D.,  the  Apostle  of  the  North.  By  Robert 
Macgregor. 

The  Stort  of  a  Bund  Mute.    By  G.  Maculloch 

Edinburgh:  James  Oemmell.    1881. 

Rhbebt  Murray  M^Chetne  must  have  had  a  very  distinct  individuality,  else  he 
would  not  have  made  the  deep  and  lasting  impression  he  did  during  his  short 
loinistry  of  scarcely  seven  years.  He  very  fittingly  forms  one  of  t£ose  whose 
lives  are  included  in  the  series  of  Scottish  worthies.  The  Heiress  ofRavemhy 
is  a  story  in  the  line  of  several  of  the  lives  just  referred  to,  and  tells  in  a  feeling 
manner  the  trials  to  which  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  were  subjected  in  tliose 
dark  persecuting  days.  The  uetch  of  Dr.  Macdonald^s  life  is  interesting,  and 
is  worthy  of  its  place  as  a  brief  record  of  the  labours  of  a  very  successfid  and 
earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Of  a  different  cast  is  The  Story  of  a 
Blind  Mute,  It  is  a  touching  record,  and  may  well  fill  vnth  thankfulness  those 
who  are  more  highly  favoured,  and  incite  to  efforts  for  the  assistance  of  such 
sorely  afflicted  ones. 

Thr  Cotenantino  Struggle:  Its  Tombstone  Memorials,  and  Scenes  of  Faithful 
Contending,  Suffering,  and  Repose  in  Scotland.  Part  First.  With  View 
of  Leadhills. 

London:  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.    1880. 

This  publication  originated  in  the  bicentenary  commemoration  of  the  Cove- 
nanting struggle,  and  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  that  memorable  event.  No  one  con  read  these  records  of 
barbarous  brutality  on  the  one  hand,  and  heroic  and  more  than  heroic  endur- 
ance  on  the  other,  without  being  deeply  stirred,  whilst  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
must  also  arise  in  our  bosom  that  we  live  in  times  so  highly  favoured  as  tp 
religious  toleration  and  freedom. 

Physiologt  op  Everyday  Life  :  A  Lecture  given  by  J.  F.  M.  Harris  Stone, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Bath  Literary  and  Philosophical  Association,  on  January  14, 1881. 
London:  Hatcub  Ward  A  Co. 
The  subject  of  this  lecture  is  one  whose  importance  is  daily  gaining  increasing 
recognition.     The  physical  and  spiritual  nature  of  man  are  so  closely  related 
that  it  is  difficult  for  it  to  be  ill  with  the  one  and  well  with  the  other.    Mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano,  is  a  state  of  things  whose  desirability  is  more  and  more 
insisted  on  by  the  learned,  and  felt  by  a  people  whose  health  in  various  ways 
is  aeverely  tried. 

The  lecture  before  us  is  a  very  excellent  one.  It  is  free  from  technicalities» 
and  is  intelligible  to  all.  It  is  characterised  by  that  combination  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  good  common  sense  that  commends  it  to  the  acceptanoe  of  alL 
Its  wide  circulation  and  general  perusal  can  be  productive  only  of  good. 

The  Assembly  of  1881  and  the  Case  of  Professoe  Robertson  Surra. 
By  A.  Taylor  Innes,  Advocate. 

Edinburgh:  John  Mtclaren  4fc  Son. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  important  and  difficult  case  that  is  to  be 
brought  before  any  of  the  three  great  Scottish  ecdesiastical  Assemblies  in  May 
next  is  that  of  Professor  Robert^n  Smith.    We  have  carefully  abstajmed  from 
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unduly  intermeddling  with  this  case,  whatever  our  own  opinions  may  be,  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  courtesy  to  a  sister  denomination  in  whose  welfare  we  have 
the  warmest  interest.  And  it  has  ever  been  our  earnest  desire  that  this  most 
trying  case  may  be  so  settled  as  to  lead  to  the  reconciliation  of  conflicting 
parties  in  the  great  and  influential  Church  whose  interests  are  so  seriously 
involved  in  it. 

Mr.  Taylor  Innes  is  well  known  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
accomplished  lawyers  of  the  day,  but  to  be  a  special  authority  on  the  legal 
aspects  of  ecclesiastical  questions.  In  this  way  the  pamnhlet  before  us  will 
command  an  extensive  circulation  and  most  careful  perusal  by  all  who  are  more 
specially  concerned  in  the  settlement  of  this  very  grave  and  momentous  matter. 

Select  Sermons.    By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  ,  LL.D.    New  Edition. 

Ediaborgh:  James  Otmmell.    168L 

These  sermons,  got  up  in  a  neat  form  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  should  command  a 
wide  circulation.  It  is  true,  Chalmers  in  print  and  Chalmers  in  the  pulpit  are 
very  different  men.  The  special  charm  and  power  of  the  orator  cannot  be 
transferred  to  the  printed  page.  Still  the  wonderful  force,  fervour,  and 
copiousness  of  Chalmers  are  weU  represented  in  these  sermons.  They  are 
fittingly  prefaced  by  a  discourse  delivered  by  Dr.  Lorimer  immediately  after 
Chalmers'  death,  in  which  the  character  of  the  great  preacher  and  philanthro- 
pist is  glowingly  and  lovingly  depicted. 


THE  ST.  GILES'  LECTURES. 

During  the  past  winter  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
subjects  has  been  delivered  on  alternate  Sabbaths  in  St.  Giles'  Church, 
Edinburgh.  Some  of  these  lectures  displayed  no  little  skill  and  power  in 
bringing  together  the  salient  points  of  several  centuries^  and  were  charac- 
terised by  no  small  literary  abiUty.  The  lectures,  beginning  with  the  Christian 
era,  advanced  in  the  order  of  time.  When  a  remote  antiquity  was  dealt 
with,  questions  were  not  likely  to  be  raised  of  a  kind  that  would  excite 
great  difference  of  opinion  or  stir  men's  passions.  It  was  evident, 
however,  as  present-day  questions  came  to  be  considered,  difficulties 
would  arise,  and  it  might  be,  hostility  engendered.  Of  this,  however, 
there  was  not  much  till  Dr.  Scott  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  treated 
8UO  more  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Disruption,  or,  as  he  is 
careful  always  to  call  it, '  the  Secession,'  of  1843,  and  the  present  time. 

Sydney  Smith  used  to  say  he  wished  he  were  as  sure  of  anything  as 
Macaulay  was  of  everything.  Dr.  Scott  is  a  man  without  any  misgivings. 
He  has  the  exceeding  joy  of  perfect  confidence,  and  be  makes,  without 
the  slightest  abatement,  palliation,  or  hint  of  the  possibility  of  modification, 
statements  that  are  very  startling.  ^  The  eye,'  says  Carlyle, '  sees  what 
it  has  the  power  to  see.'  Dr.  Scott's  power  of  vision  is  of  quite  an 
exceptional  kind.    He  sees  not  as  other  men. 

It  has  generally  be^  supposed  that,  so  far  as  great  men  were  concerned, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  comparison  to  be  made  between  those  on  the 
Intrusion  and  those  on  the  Non-Intrusion  side.  It  seems,  however,  that 
there  was  a  depth  of  penetration  and  power  of  comprehending  what  really 
was  the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  anti-Secessionists,  which  were 
conspicuously  wanting  in  the  men  of  the  Secession.    It^^  also  beea 
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supposed  that,  so  far  as  ^  martyrdom '  was  undergone,  it  was  the  lot  of 
those  who  left  their  pleasant  manses  and  comfortable  incomes.  This  also 
is  a  mistake.  Martyrdom  was  on  the  other  side, '  for  girls  were  violently 
driven  away  from  the  wells  by  elders  who  would  not  permit  the 
Moderates  to  pollute  the  water.  Shopkeepers  who  refused  to  join  the 
ISecession,  were  in  many  parts  of  the  country  treated  as  Irishmen  now 
treat  those  who  refuse  to  join  the  Land  League.  Ministers  found  the 
doors  of  their  churches  locked  against  them,  and  their  pulpits  defiled.' 
It  has  been  said, '  If  Homer  had  not  lived  and  sung,  the  Trojan  war 
would  have  no  more  been  heard  of  than  any  of  the  many  wars  that  have 
been  fought  between  Highland  clans.'  Dr.  Scott  is  the  Homer  of  the 
Disruption,  and  has  rescued  from  oblivion  these  tragic  woes. 

But  to  proceed,  it  has  been  generally  thought  the  men  of  the  Disruption 
fought  the  battle  of  spiritual  independence  and  the  rights  of  the  people, 
but  it  was  not  so.  Their  opponents  ^  maintained  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people  i^ainst  the  encroachments  of  an  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
which  eventually  would  have  strangled  them.* 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  however,  to  follow  the  eloquent  lecturer  from  point 
to  point  His  assertions — that  the  Church  of  Scotland  belongs  to  no 
political  party,  that  libels  for  heresy  are  unknown  within  its  peaceful  borders 
because  of  the  very  general  loyalty  of  its  sons  to  its  standards — will  all  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth  by  those  who  remember  the  attitude  of  most 
and  the  exertions  of  many  of  the  Established  clergy  at  the  last  general 
election,  and  who  have  read  a  book  entitled  Sc(^h  Sermons, 

The  concluding  part  of  the  lecture  is  characteristic.  The  lecturer 
assures  us  that  all  other  parties  are  welcome  to  share  in  their  privileges 
on  the  same  terms  with  themselves.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  get.it 
into  some  people's  heads  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  conscientious  dissent 
—a  dissent  that  objects  to  an  Established  Church  as  in  itself  contrary  to 
Scripture,  and  at  variance  with  justice  as  between  man  and  man.  The 
advocates  of  this  kind  of  dissent  cannot  accept  of  what  are  called  the 
privil^es  of  an  Established  Church  on  any  terms.  And  it  would  be  well 
for  Dr.  Scott  and  such  as  he,  to  assure  themselves  of  this.  We  give 
our  opponents  credit  for  acting  on  principle ;  let  the  same  be  conceded  to 
^s ;  and  let  it  be  understood  that  our  attempts  at  disestablishment  are 
dictated  bj  no  unfriendly  feelings  to  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  to  the  Church  itself  as  a  spiritual  institution. 


A  QUESTION  OF  MONEY. 

Whek  Robert  Stephenson  was  asked  on  one  occasion,  if  the  making  of 
•a  bridge  of  a  verv  difficult  kind  was  possible,  he  said  it  was  '  all  a 
question  of  money. 

It  is  strange  how  this  question  of  money  mixes  itself  up  with  all  sorts 
'Of  subjects,  sacred  as  well  as  secular.  The  question  of  money  is  before 
Parliament  at  present  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  religion,  in 
reference  to  what  is  called  '  The  Teinds  Bill,* — that  is  to  say,  a  bill  for 
the  adJQstraent,  and  some  say  the  increase,  of  the  stipends  of  the  clergy 
«f  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has 
always  been  reckoned  a  poor  Church  compared  with  the  sister  Church 
of  England.    If  it  is  poorer,  it  does  not  present  so  many  and  extraoM^ 
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dinary  anomalies.  The  difference  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
stipend  of  Scottish  ministers  is  a  question  of  a  few  hundred  pounds.  In 
the  Ghnrch  of  England  it  is  different.  There  we  have  bishops  enjoying 
incomes  of  many  thousands  per  annum,  and  curates,  who  in  many 
instances  do  the  work  of  neglectful  and  well-paid  rectors  and  vicars, 
doomed  to  utter  poverty.  From  a  parliamentary  return  recently 
pubUshed,  we  find  that  the  following  scandalous  state  of  things  exists: 
*  The  entire  working  staff  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  would  appear  to 
amount  to  16,491 ;  and  the  curates,  amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole,  to  whom  is,  for  the  most  part,  delegated  the  hardest  part  of  the 
work,  have  doled  out  to  them  by  ecclesiastics  from  ecclesiastical  funds, 
the  munificent  sum  of  £640,500,  an  average  payment  of  £120  each  per 
annum.' 

'  We  say  an  average  payment,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
stipends  vary  within  any  narrow  range.     We  find  that  there  are  four 
curates  (two  of  these  being  within  the  dioceses,  and  therefore  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  two  archbishops)  receiving  the  pauper's  dole  of 
sixpence  halfpenny  per  day.    Twenty-four  (one  of  these  being  a  curate  in 
sole  charge  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich)  receive  the  pay  of  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  army,  thirteenpence  per  day.    Sixteen  receive  one  wvd  seuenpence 
halfpenny  per  day,  one  of  these  bemg  in  sole  charge  in  the  diocese  of 
Llandaff;   while  thirty-two  more  fortunate  ones  receive  fjteen  sMlUngs 
and  three  farthings  per  week,  three  of  these  having,  in  return,  to  undertake 
the  "  sole  charge  '*  of  three  parishes  in  the  respective  dioceses  of  Lincoln, 
(supervised  by  the  High  Churchman's  model  Bishop),  Lichfield,  and 
Norwich.    £50  per  annum  must  seem  an  El  Dorado  to  those  we  have 
already  named.      There  are  101  recipients  of  that  princely  income, 
eleven  of  these  having  "  sole  charge,"  and  of  these,  three  again  are  specified 
as  being  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.    Six  have  a  fiixed  payment  of  £1  per 
week.    Sixty-one  receive  £60  per  annum,  and  fifty-one  £70 ;  fifteen  of 
these,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  having  " sole  charge"  of  the  respective 
benefices.    At  £80  there  are  thirty- two  curates  in  "  sole  charge,**   and 
seventy-nine  assistant  curates ;  and  £90  is  the  remuneration  of  thirty-four 
more.    £100  secures  the  services  of  no  less  than  517  curates,  seventy- 
eight  being  in  ^'  sole  charge  " ;  while  more  than  double  that  number  have 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  good  fortune  which  has  bestpwed 
upon  them  £120,  forty-three  of  these  having  "  sole  charge."  The  recipients 
of  the  remaining  amounts  mentioned  in  the  returns  are: — 139  at  £110, 
514  at  £130,  376  at  £140,  227  at  £160,  126  at  £170,  88  at  £180,  9  at 
£190, 184  at  £200,  5  (we  are  getting  into  the  units  now)  at  £210,  9  at 
£220,  2  at  £240,  14  at  £250,  2  at  £260,  1  at  £270,  1  at  £290,   3  at 
£300,  and  3  at  £400.    In  151  cases  the  stipend  is  not  returned,  ia  211 
cases  it  is  said  to  be  ^  nominal."  Li  six  it  is  said  to  be  ''  whole  income  of 
benefice ; "  but  as  these  benefices  appear  to  range  from  under  £50  to  over 
£1000  per  annum,  we  shall  probably  be  safer  in  supposing  that  the 
smaller  rather  than  the  larger  income  has  been  allotted  to  the  curates  bj 
self-denying  ordinance  of  certain  pluralists.    Ten  appear  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  arrangements  which  could  not  very  well  be  included  in  the 
tabulated  list ;  one  has  "  nil,"  one  "  £80  and  board  and  lodging,"  one 
"fees,"  one  "offertory,"  two  "pew-rents,"  one  "house,  etc.,"  and    one 
**  £5  yearly  and  furnished  house." '  ^  , 
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A  record  such  as  tbis  may  show  that  even  the  mimmam  stipend  in 
XoDconformist  churches  is  a  large  inheritance.  How  'snch  a  state  of 
things  came  to  be  and  is  permitted  to  continue,  surely  furnishes  food  for 
reflection. 


A  MODEL  NONCONFORMIST. 

Good  men  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  any  one  section  of  the  Church. 
Even  the  Church  of  Rome  has  had  its  Pascals  and  its  Fenelons,  and  many 
of  less  exalted  genius  and  position,  who  have  done  nobly  in  their  day 
and  generation.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  distinguished  honours  of 
Nonconformity,  that  it  has  produced  not  a  few  whose  saintly  lives  and 
beneficent  conduct  have  been  a  source  of  large  and  lasting  good  to  theur 
fellow-men.  , 

The  grave  closed  ovei*  one  of  these  in  Abney  Parl^  Cemetery,  London, 
on  Wednesday,  80th  March.  On  that  day  all  that  was  mortal  of  Sir 
Charles  Reed  was  committed  to  the  dust  amid  the  sincere  lamentations 
of  a  multitude  representing  all  classes  and  all  denominations. 

Sir  Charles  Reed  was  by  birth  and  relationship,  as  well  as  natural  and 
jrracious  disposition,  a  phflanthropist.  He  was  the  son  of  the  well-known 
Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  whose  efforts  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  have 
borne  such  valuable  and  lasting  fruits,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Sir 
Edward  Raines  of  Leeds,  a  veteran  philanthropist,  who  in  old  age  still 
is  flourishing.  Sir  Charles  Reed  prospered  greatly  as  a  business  man, 
bat  he  did  not  allow  the  cares  of  business  to  keep  him  from  works  of 
Qsefalness.  He  became  early  in  life  a  Sabbath-school  teacher,  and  unlike 
many  with  weaker  excuses,  he  continued  this  labour  of  love  through  life. 
As  chairman  for  many  years  to  the  London  School  Board,  he  did  a 
great  work  for  education  m  the  metropolis.  As  a  politician  and  member 
of  Parliament,  his  voice  was  always  for  enlightened  liberty  and  progress, 
whilst  as  a  prominent  dissenter,  he  did  much  in  many  ways  to  advance 
the  cause  of  religious  equaUty.  His  life,  useful  in  public,  was  most 
beautiful  and  winsome  in  private.  He  was  '  a  man  greatly  beloved.'  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  life  of  one  so  estimable,  will  be  fittingly  recorded 
as  a  guide  and  incitement  to  the  young.  His  greatness  was  that  of 
i^oodness,  his  nobility  moral  rather  than  iutellectuaL  And  as  this  is  the 
highest  kind  of  greatness  and  nobility,  and  that  which  is  within  the  reach 
of  all,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  duly  recognised  and  appropriately  set 
forth,  so  that  being  dead  he  yet  may  speak  to  the  generations  to  come. 


PEACE  WITH  HONOUR. 

We  are  familiar  with  this  expression.  As  at  first  used  it  was,  like  many 
other  sententious  statements  from  the  quarter  whence  it  issued,  found  to 
be  fallacioos.  It  has,  however,  been  obtained  in  the  settlement  of  the 
unhappy  war  which  was  being  waged  with  the  Boers  in  South  Africa. 
Some  have  asserted  that  our  honour  has  been  tarnished  by  that  settlement. 
Any  amount  of  money  should  have  been  spent  and  lives  lost,  in  order  to 
bring  the  Boers  into  thorough  subjection,  and  prove  the  might  of  the 
British  arms.  Such  is  the  language  of  some.  But  it  shows  little 
humanity  as  well  as  little  insight  into  the  situation.  Had  the  Boers  been 
a  great  and  powerful  people  with  whom  we  had  difficnltv  in  @PJP§fcIp 
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and  had  it  been  donbtfal  on  whose  Fide  victory  at  last  wonld  lean, 
suppose  we  had  jnstice  on  our  side,  it  might  have  been  prudent  to  be 
careful  in  coming  to  terms  of  peace ;  but  in  the  case  in  question,  when  a 
great  power  had  to  do  with  a  people  which  it  could  easily  crush,  a  grand 
opportunity  was  given  of  showing  that  our  voice  was  not  for  unnecessary 
and  hurtful  war,  and  many  will  rejoice  that  that  opportunity  was  not  lost. 


THE  TEINDS  BILL. 

This  bill,  that  seemed  for  a  considerable  time  to  be  going  its  own  way 
very  quietly  and  securely,  has  suddenly  excited  no  little  interest  and 
received    strenuous    opposition.     The    Scotsman^  in  a  recent    article, 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  bill  was  equally  serviceable  in  the  interests 
of  Establishment  or  Disestablishment — ^as  a^ording  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  the  settlement  of  the  question  one  way  or  the  other.    Dr.  Hutton,  in  a 
letter  to  that  newspaper,  showed  very  conclusively  that  it  was  really  a 
bill  in  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church  in  several  ways,  and 
especially  in  this,  that  it  was  a  bill  in  favour  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
stipends  of  the  Established  clergy.     There  has  been  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment amongst  dissenters  that  a  bill  of  this  kind  should  have  been 
brought  forward  by  a  Liberal  Lord  Advocate  for  the  acceptance  of  a 
Liberal  Government.    Full  expositions  and  vigorous  protests  have  been 
given  in  the  shape  of  resolutions  by  various  bodies — such  as  the  Scottish 
Liberation  Society,  our  dwn  Synod's  Disestablishment  Committee,  and 
the  Scottish  Disestablishment  Association.     From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  friends  of  religions  equality  are  on  the  alert,  and  that  if  l^:isla- 
tion  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind  is  entered  on  by  a  Liberal  Government,  it 
must  have  a  care  that  it  be  in  the  line  of  a  truly  Liberal  policy. 
«    The  proper  course  for  a  Liberal  Government  to  pursue  in  this  connec- 
tion, is  not  one  of  patchwork  but  of  thoroughness.    The  true  remedy  for 
the  ills  complained  of  is  disestablishment.    We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  tkn 
motion  in  favour  of  this,  notice  of  which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  J.  Dick 
Peddle,  M.P.    Such  a  motion  could  not  be  in  better  hands.    Mr.  Peddle 
has  that  combination  of  intrepidity  and  caution,  of  thorough  loyalty  to 
dissenting  principles  and  enlightened  loyalty  to  a  Liberal  Goyemment 
which   commands  the  confidence  of  all  the  more  advanced  section  of 
Liberals. 

The  question  of  disestablishment  has  formed  the  subject  of  petition  and 
exposition  in  many  of  the  presbyteries  of  our  Church  during  the  last 
month.  It  will  be  brought  before  the  Synod  at  its  approaching  meeting, 
and  will  be  discussed,  we  may  be  sure,  this  year  with  an  earnestness  and 
an  interest  which  will  be  fraught  with  most  important  issues. 


THE  CLOSING  OP  THE  SESSION  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL 

COLLEGE. 

Tmc  session  of  the  College  for  1880-81  was  closed  on  Wednesday,  April 
18th,  with  an  address  by  Professor  Calderwood.  It  was  a  happy 
circumstance  that  this  year  the  Moderator  of  Synod,  one  of  whose  duties 
is  the  closing  of  the  theological  session,  is  also  a  highly  esteemed  Pro- 
fessor in  our  metropolitan  University.      Professor  Calderwood^s  deei> 
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interest  m  joaog  men,  and  especiallj  in  jonng  men  of  the  stndent  class, 
is  well  known.  The  address  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion 
impressively  showed  that  interest,  and  was  so  rich  in  wise  counsel  as  well 
as  full  of  earnest  purpose,  as  to  have  the  happiest  effect  on  those  to 
whom  it  was  given. 

We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Calderwood  emphasized  the  importance  of 
Mectnring'  as  a  part  of  pulpit  work.  There  is  a  practice  prevalent 
amongst  certain  preachers,  of  selecting  a  short  clause  of  Scripture  as 
their  text,  and  making  a  little  bow  to  it  in  the  first  sentence  of  their 
sermon,  then  leaving  it  entirely,  and  starting  off  into  what  Garlyle  calls 
*  the  immensities,'  which  is  very  reprehensible.  What  we  want  in  preachers 
IS  not  crude  speculation  or  vague  and  purposeless  declamation,  but  a 
faithful  exposition  and  enforcement  of  the  Word  of  God. 


OBITUARY. 

Death  has  been  busy  of  late  amongst  prominent  mmisters  in  various 
sections  of  the  Church.  Intelligence  has  reached  us  of  the  death  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Cairns  of  Melbourne,  on  the  morning  of  Sabbath,  13th 
February.  His  colleague,  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  was  with  his  family  at  a 
neighbouring  watering-place,  and  Dr.  Cairns  was  to  have  preached  that 
day.  He  had,  however,  during  the  night  passed  quietly  away  to  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary  above.  Dr.  Cairns  had  reached  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  had  for  many  years  been  a  name  of  power  in  Mel- 
bourne, in  which  important  city  he  had  ministered  to  an  attached  and 
influential  congregation.  He  was  also  a  leading  minister  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Victoria. 

On  Thursday,  14th  April,  Rev.  Morley  Punshon,  D.D.,  was  called  hence, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  after  having  suffered  for  some  time 
from  a  seveve  attack  of  bronchitis.  By  his  death  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have^ost  one  of  their  most  remarkable  men.  The  orator,  like  the  poet, 
is  bom,  not  made,  and  Dr.  Punshon  was  a  bom  orator.  As  a  preacher 
and  a  lecturer  he  attracted  large  audiences,  which  he  thrilled  with  his 
eloquence.  He  spent  some  years  in  Canada,  in  which  country,  as  well  as 
in  England,  his  great  merits  were  recognised  by  his  receiving  the  highest 
honours  which  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  the  Church  with  which  he  was 
connected  to  bestow. 

On  the  same  day  there  passed  away  also  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
ministers  of  our  own  Church.  The  name  of  Dr.  John  Brown  Johnston 
is  a  familiar  one  in  the  circle  of  the  entire  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  one  of  its  most  popular  and  powerful  preachers,  and  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  all  that  related  to  it.  He  was  recognised  amongst  us 
as  a  man  of  great  natural  ability,  of  wide  and  various  and  accurate 
information,  and  stedfast  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right  and 
true. 

Another  honoured  and  faithful  minister  of  our  Church  was  called  to  his 
rest  on  the  20th  ult. — Rev.  William  France,  Paisley.  The  great  esteem 
in  which  Mr.  France  was  held  amongst  us  was  lately  shown  by  his  being 
elected  to  the  highest  office  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  our  Church  to 
bestow  on  any  of  its  members,  viz.  Moderator  of  Synod. 
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LORD  BEACONSFIELiyS  DEATH. 

After  a  severe  illness,  the  coarse  of  which  was  eagerlj  noted  by  the 
entire  nation,  Lord  Beaconsfield  died  on  the  morning  of  Taesdaj,  the 
19th  ult 

There  is  onlj  one  opinion  as  to  his  having  been  a  man  of  extraordinary 
genius,  and  his  having  achieved  an  extraordinary  success.  But  different 
persons  will  estimate  differently  the  nature  of  his  genius,  and  the  valae 
of  his  success.  Some  will  see  in  him  a  great  and  beneficent  power  in 
which  many  did,  and  all  should  have  rejoiced.  Many  others,  perhaps 
the  majority,  will  regard  him  as  a  man  animated  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
by  motives  of  personal  ambition.  If  to  achieve  renown  were  the  chief 
object  of  his  life,  assuredly  he  gained  that  object  But  in  that  case  how 
pertinently  may  be  asked  the  question  of  the  prophet,  '  Where  will  ye 
have  your  glory?' 


FBESBTTEBIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Aberdeen, — ^This  presbvteiy  met  on  12th  April,  adjusted  the  roll  for  the 
Synod,  and  appointed  Messrs.  Galbraith  and  Esslemont  as  members  of  the 
Committee  on  ^ills  and  Overtures.  Mr.  Esslemont  reported  that  there  had 
been  a  small  increase  in  the  amount  collected  for  the  Augmentation  Fund; 
that  this  would  have  been  much  larger  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  to  assist  the  two  new  congregations  formed  recently  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery.  Mr.  Rankine  gave  in  report  on  the  statistics  of  the 
presbytery  for  1880.  There  had  been  an  increase  in  the  membership  of  50, 
and  a  very  large  increase  in  the  sums  raised  for  congregational,  missionary,  and 
benevolent  purposes,  especially  the  former,  owing  to  the  special  efforts  for 
building  purposes,  by  Greorge  Street,  Charlotte  Street,  and  Woodside  congre- 

fitions.  The  sum  raised  for  all  purposes  was  £8299, 16s.  lOd.  in  1880,  against 
4293  in  1879.  It  was  found  that  52  members  had  died  during  the  year, 
and  254  had  been  disjoined  b^  certificate ;  that  a  goodly  number  of  these'were 
lost  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  by  going  to  reside  in  districts  where 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  represent^  The  joint  report  of  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Committees  on  Fast-days  was  given  in.  The 
report  was  approved,  and  the  committee  continued,  to  continue  the  con- 
ferences, to  open  up  negotiations  with  the  presbytery  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  to  bring  up  a  report  at  a  later  stage,  with  any  practical  sugges- 
tions on  the  matter  they  may  feel  able  to  offer.  Rev.  Mir.  Martin,  horn 
Bajpootana,  was  introduced  to  the  presbytery,  and  addressed  the  court  on  the 
success  of  Zenana  missions.  Dr.  Robson  reported  that  17  United  Presbyterian 
Church  students  had  attended  the  Aberdeen  University  during  the  last  session, 
and  that  13  was  the  average  number  that  attended  those  meetings  he  held  for 
their  b^efit.  A  petition  for  a  moderation  was  presented  from  Lumsden  congre- 
gation, and  granted.  A  communication  from  Mr.  Gordon,  ParkhilL,  anent 
evangelistic  services,  was  read,  and  entrusted  to  the  Home  Mission  Conmiittee, 
of  which  Dr.  Robson  is  convener.  Mr.  Galbraith  reported  that  of  the  16 
sessions,  14  had  sent  in  their  session  records  for  examination,  that  the  two  who 
had  not  sent  were  St.  Paul  Street  and  Craigdam. 

Dumbarton, — This  presbytery  met  on  12th  April — ^the  Rev.  Andrew  Wilson, 
moderator.  A  petition  from  High  Street  congregation,  Dumbarton,  was  laid 
on  the  table,  craving  supply  of  sermon  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  colleague 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Halley.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted,  the  propoied 
financial  arrangements  giving  entire  satisfaction  alike  to  Dr.  Halley  and  to  the 
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presbytery.  Mr.  Gilmoar  addressed  the  presbytery  on  the  subiect  of  the 
special  e£fori  now  bemg  made  for  the  liquidation  of  debt  on  the  College  build- 
ings. The  presbytery  cordially  thanked  Mr.  Gilmour  for  his  statement,  and 
oidered  a  circular  to  be  sent  to  all  tbe  ministers  within  the  bounds,  urging 
them  and  their  sessions  and  congregations  to  send  in  subscriptions  before  tbe 
Ist  of  May.  Intimation  was  made  that  the  united  congregations  of  Balfron 
and  Holm  are  about  to  erect  a  new  church  on  the  site  of  &e  old  one  in  Balfron,  ' 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1700.  A  communication  was  received  from  the 
session  of  Helensburgh  oongresation,  stating  that  they  are  unanimously  of 
opinioii  that  it  is  ina^^risable  in  we  meantime  to  originate  a  second  cougregation 
in  that  town. 

Dundee, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  22d  March— the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Connel,  moderator.  It  was  intimated  that  the  Arbroath  Presbytery  agreed  to 
recommend  that  the  name  of  the  Rev.  J.  Y.  Thirde,  late  of  Muirton,  be  pkced 
on  the  roll  of  probationers.  The  Rev.  T.  S.  Dickson  and  Mr.  D.  Templeman 
were  appointed  members  of  the  Synod*s  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  to  consider  what  steps 
might  be  t^en  to  improve  the  devotional  services  of  the  church,  and  in  parti- 
cular, whether  the  Syiiod  should  not  prepare  a  directory  of  public  worship. 
It  was  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of  the  Anglo-Indian 

r'  m  traffic,  and  to  overture  the  Synod  to  take  steps  to  create  and  foster 
Qghout  ^e  country  that  healthy  Christian  sentiment  which  may  lead  to 
the  ultimate  suppression  of  the  traffic  aforesaid.  It  was  further  agreed  to  over- 
ture the  Synod  to  consider  the  advisability  of  instituting  means  to  free  elders 
from  the  difficulties  which  at  present  prevent  many  of  them  from  sitting  in  the 
Sapreme  Court,  but  in  any  legislation  on  this  subject  due  reguxl  be  had  to  the 
constitutional  principle  that  each  session  be  represented  in  Synod  by  one  of  its 
own  members.  The  presbytery  considered  chapter  vi.  of  Revised  Rules'  and 
Forms,  and  suggested  various  alterations  and  amendments.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  sessions  of  the  presbytery  be  asked  for  increased  effort  on  l^eir  part 
on  behalf  of  the  Augmentation  Fund.  It  was  agreed  to  memoriali2e  the 
magistrates  of  Dundee  to  reduce  the  number  of  public-houses.  It  was  agreed 
to  memorialize  the  Postmaster-General  against  the  proposed  additional  postal 
communication  and  labour  on  the  Lord^s-day.  The  convener  of  the  Augmenta- 
tion Fund  Committee  submitted  his  report  for  the  past  year.  The  report  was 
leoetved,  and  the  convener  (Rev.  James  Graham)  thanked  for  his  labours  on 
behalf  of  the  Fund.  The  report  on  statistics  was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jack,  Tayport.  The  report  showed  that  in  the  20  congregations  under  the 
inspection  of  the  presbytery,  there  were  200  elders  and  7120  members,  being 
an  increase  of  248,  or  3'6  per  cent.,  on  the  total  number  reported  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  year.  There  were  36  Sabbath  schools,  with  410  teachers,  and 
30  Bible  and  advanced  classes,  the  total  number  of  young  persons  receiving 
instruction  being  4543,  or  311  more  than  the  preceding  year.  The  attendance 
at  prayer  meetings  had  been  992.  The  congregational  income  for  all  purposes 
haa  been  £11,147,  10s.  lOd.,  and  the  income  for  missionary  and  benevolent 
purposes  was  £1819,  158.  5d.,  showing  an  average  contribution  per  member 
from  each  congregation  of  £2,  9s.  lOd.  The  report  was  received,  and  Mr.  Jack 
thanked  for  his  labours. 

Dnnferjnline, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  5th  April — ^the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sclater,  moderator.  Mr.  Sclater  was  appointed  to  the  Committee  of  Bills  and 
Overtures.  Mr.  Brown  gave  in  his  annual  statistical  report,  which  was  of  a 
highly  satisfactory  character.  He  was  thanked  for  his  labours,  and  instructed 
to  get  ^e  report  printed,  and  circulated  as  usual  among  the  congre^tions. 
Mr.  Graham  gave  in  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examme  the 
Revised  Roles  and  Forms  of  Procedure.  The  several  recommendations  were 
adopted  by  the  presbytery.  He  also  moved  the  overture  to  the  Synod  on 
disestablishment  The  overture  was  adopted,  and  he  and  Mr.  Sclater  were 
appointed  to  support  it  before  the  Synod.    It  was  agreed  to  petition  Parlia-  ^Tp 
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ment  against  the  opening  of  the  national  mnseamB  on  the  Loid^a-daj.  The 
Diseatabliahment  Committee  were  empowered  to  petition  Parliament  against 
the  Teinda  Bill.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  lift  sabecriptions  in  aid  of  the 
College  Boildings  Fund — Mr.  Brown,  convener.  A  areolar  was  read  from  the 
Scottuh  Temperance  League  anent  the  granting  of  public-house  licences  The 
presbytery  agn^  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  individual  action  of  the  brethren 
in  their  several  localities. 

Edinburgh, — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the  Presbyterv  Hall,  Castle  Terrace,  on 
Tuesday,  5th  April — ^the  Hev.  Mr.  Whyte,  Lauriston  Church,  moderator.  Mr. 
Brown,  elder,  read  an  account  of  the  annual  statistics  of  the  presbytery.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Disestablishment  was  read  by  Mr.  Whyte,  the  con- 
vener, who  in  connection  with  it  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  carried :  '  That  this  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  at  its  meeting 
in  May  to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  its  wisdom  it  may  deem  expedient  to  bring 
about  the  speedy  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Established 
Churches  of  this  country,  more  especially  at  present  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.*  It  was  also  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morison,  that  the 
presbvtery  petition  Parliament  to  the  effect  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  make 
any  alteration  on  the  law  relating  to  teinds,  except  as  part  of  a  general  measure 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotiand,  and  that  the  petition  he 
sent  to  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Elffin  and  Inverness. — This  presbytery  met  at  Forres  on  12th  April — ^Rev.  Mr. 
Macmartin,  moderator.  Mr.  John  Mackintosh,  elder,  Inverness,  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  presbytery  in  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  TVbyte,  convener  of  the  Disestablishment  Committee,  the  presbytery 
agreed  to  overtime  the  Synod  on  the  subject,  and  Messrs.  Whyte  and  Bohson 
were  appointed  to  support  the  overture,  it  was  also  agreed  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment in  support  of  Mr.  Dick  Peddie's  motion.  A  communication  having  been 
read  respecting  the  College  Buildings  Fund,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  issue  an 
urgent  reconmiendation  to  the  ministers  and  presbytery  eld^  to  procure  contri- 
butions to  the  fund  before  the  close  of  the  month,  where  this  had  not  already  been 
done.  Mr.  Morrison,  elder,  presented  the  report  of  the  Stipend  Augmentation 
Committee,  which  showed  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  presbytery's  contribution 
to  the  fund.  Agreed  to  recommend  an  apnlication  from  Losaiemonth  for  a 
loan  of  £500  from  the  Permanent  Loan  Fund  for  the  new  church  now  building 
there.  The  Mission  Board^s  proposals  regarding  the  Zenana  scheme  were 
remitted  to  the  presbytery's  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions.  It  was  agreed 
to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  suppression  of  the  opium  traffic 
between  India  and  China.  Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Nairn  on 
the  14th  of  June. 

Falkirk. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  6th  April— Rev.  Samuel  Sleath. 
Bo'nesB,  moderator.  Elders^  commissions  were  presented,  and  the  roll  adjusted 
for  the  Synod.  In  regard  to  proposed  Revision  of  the  Rules  and  Forms  of 
Procedure,  agreed  to  reconmiend  to  the  Synod's  Committee  certain  altera- 
tions, which  will  have  the  effect  of  rostricting  protest  and  appeal  on  the 
relevancy  of  a  libel  after  service,  and  on  the  final  judgment  of  inferior  coorts 
to  the  parties  in  the  case.  The  presbytery  agreed  unanimously  to  express 
satisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  Surplus  Augmentation  Fund  for  1880. 
Appointed  Mr.  John  Hay,  elder,  Kilsyth,  to  represent  the  presbytery  on  the 
Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  Remitted  to  the  presbytery*& 
Committee  on  Missions  to  adopt  meastu«s  immediately  for  the  formation  of  a 
ladies'  committee  within  the  bounds  to  assist  the  Zenana  scheme  of  mission 
work.  The  annual  report  on  statistics  was  preseoited  by  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Ijunbie  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Munro,  convener.  From  these  a  general  ad- 
vancement in  membership  and  finance  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbyteiy 
was  shown,  the  increase  Ming  forty-five  members,  and  £577  in  collections  and 
subscriptions.  The  presbytery  expressed  satisfactbn  with  the  progress  made. 
and  thanked  the  committee.     Agreed  to  call  the  attention>of  the  pembers  of 
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presbyteiy  to  a  circular  from  Dr.  James  Brown  anent  the  College  Buildings. 
Fond.  The  rest  of  the  business  was  of  a  routine  character.  Next  meeting 
to  be  held  on  17th  June. 

GaUoway.'-ThiB  presbytery  met  on  5th  April— Mr.  Squair,  moderator. 
Mr.  Adam  conducted  derotional  ezerdsee.  The  derk  reported  that  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hogarth  was  unwell  and  unable  for  ministerial  work,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  sick  supply.  Thomas  Frame,  Esq.,  Partick,  was  nomi- 
nated and  unanimously  chosen  to  represent  the  presbytery  at  the  Board  of 
Missions  for  the  next  four  years.  Intimation  was  giren  that  the  Arbroath 
Pr«ibytery  proposed  that  the  name  of  the  Rev.  James  Y.  Thirde,  late  of 
Muirton,  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  probationers.  A  letter  from  tJie  Rev.  Dr. 
Dnunmond  anent  Students'  Recess  Scheme  was  read.  After  consideration,  it 
appeared  that  there  was  no  opening  at  present  for  the  employment  of 
students  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Williamson, 
oonyener  of  Synod's  Committee  on  Care  of  the  Young,  anent  written  examina- 
tions in  Sabbath  schools,  was  read.  The  subject  was  regiMded  with  favour  by 
the  presbytery,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  send  the  communication  to 
Mr.  Watson,  convener  of  the  Presbytery's  Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools,, 
with  a  request  that  he  bring  up  the  subject  for  further  consideration  at  a 
future  meeting.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Brown,  Paisley,  was  read,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  presbytery  to  the  College  Buildings  Fund,  and  recommending 
it.  Proposed  distribution  of  surplus  augmentation  grants  to  congregations 
within  the  bounds  was  submitted  and  approved.  The  clerk  (Mr.  Fleming) 
was  appointed  to  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  Next 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  at  Newton -Stewart,  on  Tuesday  after  the 
fiist  Sabbath  of  June. 

Glasgow  (iVbrtt).— This  presbytery  met  on  12th  April— Rev.  Mr.  Alexander 
Adam,  of  Portree,  moderator.  A  memorial  was  adopted  asking  the  House  of 
Commons  to  refuse  to  entertain  any  proposal  which  may  be  made  for  the 
opening  of  museums,  picture  galleries,  and  such  like  places  on  Sundays. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  College  Buildings, 
reported  that,  in  addition  to  the  £8500  subscribed  two  months  ago,  £2550* 
more  had  been  got  in  Glasgow ;  and  reports  he  had  received  indicated  that 
the  total  contribution  was  likely  to  be  raised  to  about  £7000  before  the  dose 
of  the  month. 

Hamilton. — This  presbytery  met  on  29th  March — Mr.  Duncanson,  moderator. 
Commissioners  appeared  in  support  of  a  call  addressed  by  the  congregation  of 
Govan  to  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Anderson,  Saffronhall  Church,  HamiltQn.  After  the 
reading  of  the  documents,  and  remarks  by  the  conmiissionerB  from  Govan  and 
Saffronhall  congregations,  Mr.  Anderson  requested  to  be  allowed  to  delay  hia 
answer  till  next  meeting.  Mr.  Paterson  was  appointed  to  moderate  in  a  call 
to  Larkhall  congregation  on  11th  April.  The  stipend  offered  by  the  congrega- 
tion is  £200,  and  £25  additional  as  allowance  for  house  rent.  It  was  reported 
that  Mr.  Leys,  who  has  retired  from  the  pastorate  of  Strathaven  First  Church, 
had  been  received  as  an  annuitant  on  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund. 
Mr.  Baird  moved  the  adoption  and  transmission  by  the  presbytery  of  an  over- 
ture to  the  Synod  to  consider  the  enediency  of  setting  apart  for  evangelistic 
work  those  otherwise  fully  qualified  for  the  ministry  who  mav  prefer  thia 
work  to  the  work  of  pastor.  It  was  moved  as  an  amendment  that  this  over- 
ture be  not  adopted  as  the  presbytery's  overture.  The  amendment  was  carried. 
The  presbytery  agreed  to  hold  their  annual  missionary  and  prayer  meeting  at 
next  meeting,  to  be  held  on  14th  April  at  2  o*clock  a.m. — ^The  presbytery  again 
met  on  14th  April — Mr.  Duncanson,  moderator.  Mr.  Anderson  declared  hia 
acceptance  of  the  call  to  Govan,  and  was  loosed  from  his  charge  accordingly. 
A  call  from  Larkhall  congregation  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Borl^d  of  Cumber- 
nauld was  sustained.  The  presbytery's  annual  missionary  and  prayer  meeting 
was  then  held.    Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  31st  May. 

Keho. — At  a  meeting  of  this  court  on  12th  April, — the  Rev.  J.  Poison.    | 
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Jedburgh,  moderator, — the  Rev.  J.  TV.  Pringle,  Jedburgh,  moved  a  aeries  of 
resolutioxiB  in  favour  of  diaestabliBhrnent.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Wataon,  Leitholm, 
aeconded  the  resolutions,  and  they  were  adopted  unanimously.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Pringle,  the  presbyteiy  agreed  to  peUtbn  Parliament  against  the  Teinda 
Bill.  It  was  agreed  to  transmit  to  the  Synod  the  petition  of  Dunse  (West) 
to  be  joined  to  Berwick  Presbytery. 

KilmamocJc—ThiB  presbytery  met  on  the  12th  April— Rev.  "W,  S.  Goodall, 
moderator.  Appoint^  subjects  of  trials  for  licence  to  Messrs.  Hankhead, 
Dickie,  and  Woooside.  Approved  of  the  proposal  of  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath 
to  place  the  name  of  the  Kev.  James  Y.  Thirde,  late  of  MuLrton,  on  the  roll  of 
probationers.  Read  circular  aoent  Surplus  Augmentation  Fund,  and  also 
tabulftf  statement  of  the  distribution  of  Surplus  Augmentation  Grant  to 
thirteen  congregations  witliin  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery.  The  presbytery 
then  expressed  its  satisfaction  that  the  minimmn  stipend  of  £200,  witn  a  maQse, 
had  been  f dly  maintained  after  so  many  years  of  commercial  depression  in  the 
country,  and  cordially  agreed  to  give  thanks  to  James  Morton,  Esq.,  Greenock, 
and  the  Augmentation  Committee,  over  whose  deliberations  he  so  ably  presides ; 
and  also  to  Dr.  R  S.  Scott,  home  secretary,  for  their  earnest  and  valuable 
labours  in  this  cause,  and  to  strongly  recommend  the  congregations  under  its 
care  to  continue,  and  if  possible  increase,  their  generous  support  to  this  im- 
portant fund.  Appointed  a  committee  to  visit  Hurlford  and  make  inouiry  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  field  there  for  evangelisUc  effort,  with  the  view  of  employ- 
ing a  student  during  the  recess.  The  clerk  rejiorted  tliat  although  he  had 
written  twice  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  factor  in  Arran  with  reference  to  a 
site  at  Lamlash  for  a  tent  or  temporary  church  in  which  to  conduct  gospel 
aervices  during  the  summer  months,  he  had  received  no  reply  from  the  Duke's 
trustees.  Instructed  the  clerk  to  correspond  directly  with  the  commissioner  on 
the  subject.  By  a  small  majority  the  presbyteiy  declined  to  adopt  an  overture 
to  the  Synod  proposed  by  Rev.  Greorge  Copland.  It  wsa  then  agreed  to 
transmit  the  following  as  a  ^  personal  overture:  'Whereas  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church  an  equal  representation  of 
teaching  and  ruling  elders,  and  whereas  that  equality  is  to  some  extent  in- 
fringed by  the  arrangements  in  collegiate  charges,  by  the  admission  of  the 
Professors  of  tiie  The<Sogical  Hall  and  tiie  mission  secretaries,  who  have  always 
been  ministers,  to  membership  of  the  Synod ;  and  whereas  the  ordinary  attena- 
Auce  of  ruling  elders  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  ministers ;  and  whereas  the 
attendance  of  both  ministers  and  elders  during  the  second  week  of  the  Synod 
is  extremely  small :  it  is  humbly  overtured  by  the  Rev.  Greorge  Copland  that  the 
Synod  take  these  premises  into  its  consideration,  and  determine  thereanent  as 
in  its  wisdom  it  may  think  best.*  Agreed  to  inake  several  recommendations 
on  chapters  ii.  ir.  and  vi.  of  Revised  Rules  and  Forms  of  Procedure.  Mr. 
McDonald  gave  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  which  showed  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  membership,  but  a  considerable  increase  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  congregations  in  the  bounds.  Mr.  Morris  gave  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Evangelistic  Effort,  which  detailed  the  special  work  done  by 
each  congregation.  The  Committee  on  Disestablishment  brought  up  a  number 
of  resolutions  which  the  presbytery  agreed  to  discuss  at  next  meeting.  Ap- 
pointed the  committee  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  Teinds  Bill  of  the  Lord  Advocate.  Agreed  to  request  the  Foreign  Mission^ 
Board  to  send  one  of  the  foreign  missionaries  to  visit  the  congregations  under 
the  care  of  the  presbytery  as  soon  as  possible.  Remitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Missions  a  printed  circular  anent  Zenana  mission  work,  to  consider  and  report 
to  next  meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June. 

Lanark. — ^Tfis  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  29th  March — Rev.  Alexander 
Banks,  moderator.  Mr.  Alston  laid  on  the  table  the  abstract  of  statistical 
xetums  for  1880,  and  read  a  digest  of  the  same.  As  the  stipend  of  Cross- 
ford  was  found  to  be  considerably  below  the  minimum,  it  was  agreed  strongly 
to  recommend  the  Home  Committee  to  place  Mr.  Pringle  on  an  equality,  in 
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the  matter  of  supplement,  with  the  other  nuoisters  in  the  presbytery  receiving 
such  aid.  Appointed  Mr.  Thomas  Boyle,  elder,  to  represent  the  presbytery  on 
the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  at  the  ensuing  Synod.  It  was  reported 
on  behalf  of  the  sessions  of  Lesmaha^ow  and  Carluke  severally,  that  they  had 
applied  for  a  student  to  carry  on  mission  work  within  the  bounds,  in  connection 
with  the  Recess  Scheme.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Inglis,  agent  of  the 
Edinburgh  Sabbath-school  Union,  intimating  that  in  connection  with  his  work 
he  had  visited  most  of  the  oonnegations  within  the  bounds,  and  offering  some 
suggestions  for  the  successfi^  carrying  on  of  Sabbath-school  work.  The 
Standing  Committee  on  Missions  was  instructed  to  report  at  next  meeting 
on  the  proposed  scheme  of  Zenana  mission  work.  Mr.  James  H.  Scott  was 
appointed  moderator  for  next  twelve  months.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  on 
tuesdav  after  last  Sabbath  of  June. 

Paisley, — This  presbytery  met  at  Paisley,  19th  April.  Mr.  Lundie  gave  a 
part  of  his  trial  discourses  for  licence.  The  presbytery  adopted  resoTutiona 
against  the  Teinds  Bill,  and  petitioned  against  its  being  paas^  into  law,  and 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Per//*.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  presbytery  on  12th  April, — Rev. 
Mr.  Duthie,  Kinkell,  moderator, — the  following  resolution  was  xmanimously 
adopted:  'That  this  presbytery  views  with  regret  the  proposals  of  the 
Liberal  Government  to  add  to  the  common  burdens  by  providing  in  the 
Teinds  BiU  for  moneys  being  devoted  from  the  National  Exchequer  for 
facilitating  legal  processes  in  connection  with  efforts  to  augment  the  stipends 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland.' 

CALLS. 

Larhhall — ^Rev.  Alexander  Borland,  Cumbernauld,  called  April  14. 
Edinburgh  {Colston  Street). — Rev.  George  Cair,  Tranent,  called  April  22. 

ORDINATION. 

Milnathort, — Mr.  John  Reid,  M.A.,  preacher,  ordained  April  21. 

INDUCTION. 

Paisley  (Jdossvale). — Rev.  David  Cook,  inducted  April  6. 

OBrrUART. 

Died  at  Bournemouth,  March  27,  Rev.  Robert  D.  Brownlee,  formerly  of 
Kirkcaldy,  in  the  4Sd  year  of  his  age  and  19tli  of  his  ministry. 

Died  at  his  residence,  6  Warrender  Park  Road,  Edinburgh,  on  the  14th 
April,  Rev.  John  Brown  Johnston,  D.D.,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age  and  S6th 
of  his  ministry. 

Died  at  Oakshaw  Street  Manse,  Paislev,  on  the  20th  April,  Rev.  William 
France,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age  and  48tn  of  his  ministry. 

EDINBURGH— OPENING  OF  A  NEW  CHURCH. 

A  handsome  new  church  was  opened  on  8th  April  by  Principal  Cairns,  for 
divine  worship,  in  Eyre  Place,  for  the  congregation  recently  worshipping  in 
Queen  Street  Hall,  of  which  Rev.  Peter  Davidson,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Forbes 
arepaston^ 

CLOSING  OP  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  session  of  the  Theological  CoUege  was  dosed  on  Wednesday,  13th  Ai)ril, 
with  an  address  by  Professor  Calderwood,  moderator  of  Synod.  Principal 
Cairns  presided.  Professor  Calderwood,  after  a  few  congratulatory  words 
on  the  satisfactory  report  which,  he  said,  had  been  made  upon  the  work  of 
the  session,  went  on  to  speak  of  the  future  prospects  of  the  students,  and 
how  they  should  shape  their  lives,  in  so  far  as  that  depended  on  their 
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own  exerdoDS.  Their  work,  ho  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  was  to  be  that  of 
public  teachers.  The  Chorch  did  not,  and  could  not,  discard  scholarship; 
the  Church  increasingly  needed  in  its  ministzT  men  devoted  to  ^)edal  dqMfft- 
ments  of  study ;  but  the  whole  influence  of  the  gospel  ministry  depended  on 
the  powerfulness  of  public  teaching.  The  future  of  their  coimtiy  and  the 
tChurch  depended  on  whether  those  who  filled  their  pulpits  proved  themselTeB 
men  who  would  be  powerful  in  the  teaching  of  the  gonpeL  They  did  not 
«ezpect  or  desire  that  ministers  should  turn  out  exactly  auke  in  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  GodV  truth,  or  aim  at  exactly  the  same  results.  It  was  no  part 
of  theological  training  to  shape  and  regulate  men  after  a  particular  model 
On  the  contrary,  what  they  aimed  at  rather  was,  that  every  man  should 
devote  his  whole  soul  to  that  study  which  was  prescribed  for  Um  by  way  of 
preparation,  and  that  when  he  became  a  minister  he  should  contribute  his 
own  quota  towards  the  grand  result  which  the  Church  sought  to  achieve: 
The  conditions  necessary  to  success,  he  mentioned,  were  thought,  aptnea  to 
teach,  and  divine  help.  It  had  become  increasingly  manifest  Siat  what  they 
now  needed  was  teachers  more  than  books,  and  tae  influence  of  public  teach- 
ing bringing  home  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  a  busy,  excited,  agit&ted  age,  was 
one  whidi  would  be  constantly  acknowledged,  if  only  the  want  was  adeauately 
supplied.  They  were,  the  Professor  next  pointed  out,  to  be  the  leaoers  A 
vothers  in  life  and  work ;  and  in  that  work  the  general  interests  of  Christ^s 
kingdom  were  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  not  merely  in  connection  with  a 
particular  congregation  or  denonunation,  but  in  respect  to  the  grand  mianon 
which  Christ^s  servants  had  to  do  in  the  world.  In  concluding,  the  Professor 
incidentally  mentioned  that  at  present  there  were  more  students  oomiDg 
forward  for  the  ministry  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chuch  than  there 
were  spheres  at  home  for  them — a  state  of  things  which  seemed  like  a  call 
to  them  to  send  the  influence  of  an  evangelical  ministnr  all  round  the  world. 

Principal  Cairns  intimated  that  the  adjudicators  of  tibe  Pitcaim  and  Miller- 
Frame  Scholarships  had  awarded  the  first  yearns  scholarship  to  James  6. 
Walton,  Edinburgn,  whose  average  was  96  4-5ths  per  cent,  and  the  second 
year's  scholarship  to  W.  G.  M^Conchie,  Kirkcudbright,  whose  average  was  95 
per  cent  The  adjudicators  had  further  agreed  to  recommend  that  a  ho/om  of 
£8  from  the  funds  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  to  Robert 
Andrew,  Campbeltown,  student  of  the  first  year,  whose  average  was  96}  per 
cent  

IBEV.  WILLIAM  PORTEOUS,  MINISTER  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  SPITTAL,  AND  REV.  ALEXANDER 
THOMSON,  M.A.,  PEEBLES. 
The  Rev.  William  Porteous,  St  Paul's  Church,  Spttal,  died  on  the  22d  Feb- 
ruary, after  an  illness  of  a  few  months*  duration.  He  was  a  son  of  the  manse, 
and  carried  with  him  to  the  last  a  warm  sympathy  with  ministerial  life  in  all 
its  phases,  and  a  high  estimate  of  its  responsibilities  and  aims.  He  was  bom 
•on  the  24th  May  1824,  in  Jedburgh,  when  his  father  had  long  been  minister 
«f  the  Relief  Church  there,  before  he  was  removed  to  Coldstream.  That  church 
had  a  history  which  reached  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Relief  cause ;  and 
William  passed  his  youne  life  amid  associations  and  memories  which  could  not 
fail  to  exert  upon  him  a  Tasting  effect  There  were  the  traditions  of  his  father's 
pulpit  going  down  to  the  time  of  Thomas  Boston,  and  to  the  oommnnion 
reasons  in  die  Ana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jed,  at  one  of  which  Gillespie  came 
4o  find  a  brother  and  ally  in  the  son  of  the  author  of  The  Fourfold  SkUe. 
Many  of  the  great  preachers  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  visitors  of  the 
manse  at  sacrament  times,  and  were  heard  at  their  best  in  the  pulpit  of  that  old 
Border  buigh.  Under  such  influences  William  Porteous  grew  up,  and  the 
^eets  of  them  appeared  in  his  manhood  and  prime.  His  attachment  to  freedom 
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in  Church  and  State,  and  to  the  distinctive  priocipleB  of  the  Relief  denomina- 
tion, vas  in  him  an  inheritance  which  he  never  ceased  to  cherish  through  all 
the  ecclesiastical  changes  of  his  lifetime. 

He  received  his  education  in  the  Grammar  School  of  liis  native  town,  and 
was  at  first  apprenticed  with  a  view  to  the  law  as  a  profession.  But  his 
BtroDgest  wish  had  always  been  to  be  employed  in  prea&ing  the  gospel,  and 
after  two  years  he  was  sent  to  St  Andrews  to  prepare  for  the  ministiy.  On 
paudng  through  the  usual  course  of  preliminary  studies  at  the  University,  and 
the  requisite  sessions  at  the  Theological  Hall,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1849, 
two  yean  after  the  union  of  the  Seisession  and  Relief.  His  career  among  the 
vacant  charges  was  a  short  one.  In  April  1850  he  was  ordained  by  the  Berwick 
Presbytery  as  the  colleague  and  succeesor  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Whitehouse, 
Spittal,  near  Coldstream,  where  his  father  was  still  in  the  vigour  and  excellence 
of  his  powers  as  a  preacher. 

SpiUal  is  one  of  the  watering-places  on  our  coast,  a  favourite  resort  witk 
many  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  Admirably  fitted  for  such  a 
sphere  of  labour,  where  he  was  brought  into  intercourse  with  many  of  the 
leading  members  of  his  own  and  other  churches,  William  Porteous  made  many 
friends  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  iip  other  parts  of  the  country.  Year 
by  year  he  went  quietly  on  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  building  up  and 
consolidating  the  congregation,  and  never  losing,  in  any  trial  or  difficuUy  ho 
had  to  meet  with,  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  people.  Under  his  guidance 
and  instruction  their  zeal  and  liberality  were  developed.  An  elegant  and 
oonuuodious  place  of  worship  was  erected  by  them  on  the  site  of  the  old  build- 
ing, and  a  manse  l^nilt  for  his  comfort,  both  free  of  debt.  It  was  one  of  the 
severest  trials  of  his  life,  as  it  was  to  some  others,  when  in  1876,  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  duty  which  all  would  have  avoided  if  they  could,  he  had  to  leave 
the  old  presbytery,  and  sacrifice  cherished  predilections  and  feelings,  to  join 
the  brethren  in  the  South.  In  the  new  church,  however,  then  formed  in 
Enghmd,  he  and  the  rest  at  once  found  themselves  at  home. 

Had  he  survived  until  April  he  would  hare  completed  the  thirty-first  year 
of  his  ministry  in  the  congregation.  Seldom  laid  aside  by  ill- health  for  any 
length  of  time,  although  never  what  could  be  called  strong,  it  was  only  during 
the  autumn  of  last  year  that  he  became  seriously  ailing,  and  tried  various 
pUces  for  health.  For  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  of  his  life  he  was  confined 
to  bed,  when  all  at  length  knew  there  was  no  hope,  and  that  any  day  might 
be  his  last  Often  he  brightened  up  during  those  days,  when  he  was,  as  he 
said, '  resigned  to  God^s  holy  will ;  *  but  he  wandered  also  amid  the  shadows 
and  the  darkness,  when  it  was  fit  that  only  a  sister  or  brother  should  be  with 
bim,  while  he  went  through  the  valley  to  the  light  and  rest  at  the  further  end. 
£ven  then  thought  and  feeling  continued  to  flow  along  the  old  channels. 
Although  the  restraints  of  reason  were  sometimes  enfeebled^  the  restraints  of 
grace  remained  stedfast.  When  flesh  and  heart  were  failing,  the  ^irit  was  iu 
doae  and  earnest  fellowship  with  God  and  His  word. 

As  a  man,  his  integrity  and  independence  of  thought  were  beyond  all  question. 
His  unbending  rega^  to  principle  and  duty  was  occasionally  accentuated  even 
to  sternness,  yet  there  was  a  kindliness  and  humour  about  him  which  soon 
softened  down  any  asperitv,  and  which  rendered  him  cheerful  and  geniiil 
among  his  friends.  He  held  by  the  truth  without  doubt  or  fear ;  where  others 
might  have  their  misgivings,  he  had  none.  He  gave  himself  little  concern 
about  the  speculative  questions  of  the  day ;  he  went  by  what  was  written,  no 
matter  what  the  opposition  might  be,  or  from  what  quarter  it  came.  Greatly 
disliking  the  way  m  which  some  talk  about  the  rehitions  and  experiences  of 
their  inner  Mfe,  the  intensity  of  his  love  for  the  Saviour,  and  the  powerful 
influence  which  the  truth  had  over  him,  shone  forth  in  the  sick-room,  and  in 
momenta  of  familiar  intercourse.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  always  elegant,  and 
conld  be  ornate.  He  delighted  most,  however,  in  the  simple  and  direct  teaching 
oi  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel    None  oould  wait  long  upon  his  ministrr^    r 
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and  not  have  a  full  and  clear  knowledge  of  the  way  of  inercj.  In  his  pastoral 
labours,  lus  yisits  to  the  sick  and  dying,  and  his  care  of  the  young,  he  was 
assiduous  and  faithful,  and  not  only  kept  the  affection  of  his  people,  but  grew 
in  their  esteem  unto  the  end. 


Sermons  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Rev.  A.  Thomson,  Peebles,  were 
preached  in  the  West  Church  on  Sabbath,  March  20th,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Peddie, 
D.D.,  Edinburgh,  and  Rev.  D.  V.  Currie. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Peddie  preached  from  Hebrews  xiiL  8 :  '  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  After  an  in1a:oduction  on  the  duty  of 
remembering  and  imitating  the  example  of  ministers  who  have  taught  the 
truth  and  illustrated  it  by  a  godly  life,  as  referred  to  in  the  context,  he  remarked 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  erer  the  same ;  that  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  His 
power  to  bless,  and  His  faithfulness,  are  ever  the  same;  that  He  is  the  same  to 
us  as  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us ;  and  that  He  Himself  is  the  same  now 
as  ever  and  shall  continue ;  and  then  proceeded  to  apply  the  subject  practically 
as  showing  the  security  of  Christians,  the  stabili^  of  the  Church,  and  the 
comfort  of  believers  amid  all  changes  and  afflictions.  Dr.  Peddie  then  said — 
With  you,  my  friends  of  this  congregation,  I  heartDy  sympathize.  Your  late 
aged  and  venerable  minister  had  no  doubt  for  some  time  ceased  to  discharge 
the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate.  But  still  you  cannot  but  acutely  feel  the 
loss  you  sustain  by  the  removal  of  one  who  for  so  long  a  time  had  gone  out  and 
in  among  you  and  your  fathers  as  guide,  monitor,  and  friend.  It  is  indeed 
your  great  loss,  but  oh  how  great  is  his  gain — ^far  greater  than  heart  can  con- 
ceive or  tongue  express !  Methinks  I  hear  him  calmly  bid  you  wipe  away 
your  tears,  and  in  the  language  of  the  Divine  Master  say.  If  ye  loved  me,  ye 
would  rejoice,  because  I  have  gone  to  the  Father.  It  does  not  fall  to  my  pro- 
vince to  enter  upon  the  delineation  of  Mr.  Thomson's  character,  or  the  details 
of  his  personal  and  ministerial  history.  I  cannot,  however,  observe  oomplete 
silence  respecting  one  who  was  associated  with  me  for  so  many  years  as  a  co- 
presbyter  and  a  brother  beloved.  Permit  me  at  least  to  say  this  much,  that 
there  have  been  few  among  us  who  as  pastors  have  been  more  attentive  and 
watchful,  or  as  ministers  more  faithful  and  diligent,  than  he  was,  or  in  any  of 
the  relations  of  life  more  exemplaiy.  In  iiis  preparations  for  the  pulpit  oar 
departed  friend  was  most  assiduous.  He  fed  you  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,  and  with  the  iinest  of  the  wheat.  He  made  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  the 
central  subject  of  his  ministrations,  with  great  earnestness  warning  every  man 
and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  he  might  present  every  man  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus.  In  the  intercourse  of  society  he  conducted  himself  with 
admirable  prudence  and  dignity,  and  yet  with  a  courteous  politeness  and  con- 
descension that  spoke  tlie  true  gentleman  as  well  as  the  sincere  Christian.  In 
a  word,  his  walk  and  conversation  were  entirely  suitable  to  his  profession  and 
his  station  ;  and  he  has  now  got  away  to  a  better  world  without  a  single  stain 
upon  his  character.  The  place  he  held  in  the  community,  the  influence  be 
exerted,  and  the  esteem  with  which  he  was  universally  regarded,  were  shown 
in  the  concourse  which  followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  in  the  tokens  of  regret 
everywhere  apparent.  Rev.  Mr.  Currie  also  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  honoured  and  venerable  servant  of  the  Lord  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  for  five  years. 

On  the  same  day  affectionate  and  appreciative  references  were  made  to  Mr. 
Thomson,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  Leckie  Memorial  Church ;  Rev.  Mr.  Lomdne, 
Established  Church ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ballantine,  Free  Church,  at  the  close  of 
their  sermons. 
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THE  LATE  REV.  JOHN  BROWN  JOHNSTON,  D.D.,  GOV  AN. 

The  snbject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Biggar,  the  little  capital  of  the 
Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  on  the  4th  April  1820.  His  aDcestors  on 
his  father's  side  originally  belonged  to  Bttrick,  but  had  settled  in  Biggar 
aboQt  the  middle  of  last  century.  James  Brown,  his  great-grandfather, 
was  the  village  wright,  and  a  most  zealous  Seceder,  walking  regularly  to 
West  Linton,  eleven  miles  distant,  to  worship,  there  being  at  that  time 
uo  Secession  congregation  in  Biggar.  This  good  man  hcul  as  his  next- 
door  neighbour  and  crony  John  Gladstone,  the  village  maltster,  the 
^reat-grandfather  of  our  present  Prime  Minister. 

Dr.  Johnston's  father,  Mr.  Robert  Johnston,  was  married  to  Violet, 
daoghter  of  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Whitburn,  and  granddaughter  of 
ihe  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Haddington.  In  his  *  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cairns,'  Dr.  John  Brown,  referring  to  Mr.  Robert  Johnston,  mentions 
^  that  his  father  often  said  that  one  thing  put  him  always  on  his  mettle, 
the  knowledge  that,  "  yonder  in  that  corner,  under  the  gallery,  sat,  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath,  a  man  who  knew  his  Greek  Testament  better  than  I 
did.'' ' 

^  This  was  '*  Uncle  Johnston,*'  a  merchant  and  portioner  in  Biggar,  a 
remarkable  man,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  strangers  what  is  true 
without  being  accused  of  exaggeration.  A  shopkeeper  in  that  remote 
little  town,  he  not  only  intermeddled  fearlessly  with  all  knowledge,  but 
mastered  more  than  many  practised  and  university  men  do  in  their  own 
lines.  Mathematics,  astronomy,  and  especially  what  may  be  called 
Sdenology^  or  the  doctrine  of  the  moon,  and  the  higher  geometry  and 
physics ;  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  to  the  veriest  rigours  of 
prosody  and  metre ;  Spanish  and  Italian,  German,  French,  and  any  odd 
language  that  came  in  his  way, — all  these  he  knew  more  or  less  thoroughly, 
and  acquired  them  in  the  most  leisurely,  easy,  cool  sort  of  way,  as  if  he 
grazed  and  browsed  perpetually  in  the  field  of  letters,  rather  than  made 
formal  meals,  or  gathered  for  any  ulterior  purpose  his  fruits,  his  roots, 
and  his  nuts, — he  especially  liked  mental  nuts, — much  less  bought  them 
from  any  one.'    '  I  used  to  think  Socrates  must  have  been  like  him iiu    i 
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visage  as  well  as  iD  mach  of  his  mind.  He  iras  eardess  in  his  dress,  bis 
hands  in  his  pockets  as  a  rnle,  and  strenuems  only  in  smoking  or  in 
sleep ;  with  a  large,  full  sknll,  a  hamorous  twinkle  in  his  cold,  blae  eje, 
a  soft,  low  Toice,  expressing  every  kind  of  thought  in  the  same  some- 
times plagnily  douce  tone ;  a  great  power  of  qniet  telling  sarcasm,  large 
capacity  of  listening  to  and  of  enjoying  other  men's  talk,  however  small.' 

Dr.  Johnston's  father,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  above  descriptioo, 
was  not  a  man  likely  to  be  eminently  snccessfnl  in  money-making,  and 
the  family  life  was  at  times  not  wholly  free  from  anxieties.    Amid  snch, 
the  uncouqnerable  energy  and  bright,  genial  spirit  of  Mrs.  Johnston  were 
a  great  support  to  all.   There  is  little  donbt,  however,  that  this  discipline 
had  its  o?m  share  in  giving  to  Dr.  Johnston's  nature  that  manly  inde- 
pendence of  character,  combined  with  firm  trast  in  the  providence  of 
God,  which  was  so  nobly  displayed  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.    While, 
at  college,  his  vacations  were  occnpied  in  teaching.    In  this  capacity  be 
was  for  a  short  time  at  Canseyend,  a  small  village  near  Mid-Calder.  He 
was  also  schoolmaster  at  Newbigging,  near  Camwath,  and  at  Barrhead. 
At  Edinburgh  University  Dr.  Johnston  took  a  respectable  position,  carry- 
ing off  several  prizes  in  the  mathematical  and  moral  philosophy  classes. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Secession  Church  daring 
the  session  1839,  at  that  time  presided  over  by  Drs.  Brown,  Mitchell^ 
Balmer,  and  Duncan.    Between  the  terms  of  the  Hall  he  taught  tbe 
school  at  Stromness,  in  Orkney,  a  place  he  retained  a  strong  affection 
for,  and  which  he  visited  several  times  during  his  after  life.     This  resi- 
dence on  the  sea-coast  afforded  him  abundant  opportunity  for  practising 
the  art  of  swimming,  in  which  he  delighted ;  and  one  specially  pleasing 
remembrance  to  him  in  after  life  of  his  very  happy  time  at  Stromness, 
was  his  having  been  enabled  to  save  from  drowning  a  boy  who  had  fallen 
out  of  a  boat  in  the  harbour  and  become  entangled  in  his  nets.    Wbile 
at  Stromness,  Dr.  Johnston  was  connected  with  the  congregation  of  tbe 
late  Rev.  William  Stobbs;  and  as  a  Sabbath  school  teacher,  as  the  con- 
ductor for  a  time  of  a  weekly  district  prayer  meeting,  as  secretary  to  the 
Missionary  Society,  and  in  many  other  ways,  he  was  of  great  service  to 
the  congregation. 

Among  his. contemporaries  at  the  Hall  were  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander M^Ewen,  of  Claremont  Street,  Glasgow;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  of 
Glasgow;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogilvie,  of  Falkirk,  with  all  of  whom  he 
cherished  an  affectionate  intimacy  until  the  close  of  life. 

During  the  summer  after  he  was  licensed,  Dr.  Johnston  took  charge 
of  a  mission  station  at  Aberlady;  but  such  was  his  popularity,  that  within 
the  first  year  of  his  probationary  ppeaching  he  was  called  to  Inveraray, 
Broughty  Ferry,  Comrie,  and  Newcastle.  He  accepted  the  call  to  tbe 
Clavering  Place  congregation,  Newcastle,  where  he  was  ordained  as 
colleague  to  the  Rev.  James  Pringle  on  the  let  October  1845,  After 
preaching  for  about  two  months,  he  was  entirely  prostrated  by  a  nenrons 
affection,  caused  by  the  intense  labour  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit. 
For  weeks  he  lay  between  life  and  death,  but  the  Master  had  further 
need  of  him,  and,  contrary  to  the  exp>ectations  of  his  friends,  he  was 
gradually  raised  up  again  to  health.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  wa5 
unable  for  some  time  to  engage  in  any  active  work,  but  occnpied  himself 
in  making  a  catalogue  of  the  extensive  hbrary  of  his  unele.  the  late  Rev. 
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John  Brown,  D.D.  XJltimatelj  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  preaching)  and  resigned  his  Newcastle  charge  in  Augost  1846.  Dar- 
ing his  short  stay  in  Newcastle  be  made  many  dear  and  constant  friends, 
a  number  of  whom  are  gone  before  him  to  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

Dr.  Johnston  was  now  appointed  sub-editor  and  afterwards  editor  of 
the  Scottish  Press  newspaper.  This  position  he  held  for  nearly  three 
years,  when  he  resigned  on  account  6f  the  proprietor's  wishing  him  to 
advocate  some  views  not  in  accordance  with  his  principles.  His  leading 
articles  in  the  Scottish  Press  were  marked  by  the  vigorous  logic,  and  terse, 
manly  eloquence  familiar  to  those  who  afterwards  enjoyed  his  preaching. 
It  is  probable  that  to  his  training  in  this  sphere  he  owed  that  sound  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  secular  affairs  which  he  displayed  in  after  years. 
At  this  time  Dr.  Johnston  was  engaged  in  work  connected  with  the 
Newington  United  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  an  elder. 

His  strength  being  now  fully  restored,  and  his  medical  friends  permit- 
tiDg  him  to  encounter  the  excitements  of  ministerial  life.  Dr.  Johnston 
again  went  on  the  preachers*  list,  and  was  called  simultaneously  to  Had- 
d^gton  West  Church,  Kinross  West  Church,  and  Bethelfield,  Kirkcaldy. 
He  accepted  the  last-named  charge,  although  the  stipend  was  the  smallest, 
because  he  appreciated  highly  the  liberal  conduct  of  the  people  in  con- 
tinuing to  give  their  old  minister  his  full  stipend.  He  was  accordingly 
inducted  as  colleague  to  the  lat-e  Rev.  James  Law  on  the  20th  February 
1850.  This  was  and  continued  to  be  a  remarkably  happy  connection  for 
both  pastors  and  people  as  long  as  Dr.  Johnston  remained  in  Kirkcaldy. 
An  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Newcastle,  and  he  was 
called  in  1852  by  the  Blackett  Street  congregation,  which  oadl,  however, 
he  declined.  In  1854  Dr.  Johnston  was  called  to  Duke  Street  Church, 
Glasgow,  and  was  inducted  in  the  beginning  of  that  year.  He  fonnd  the 
congregation  numbering  about  two  hundred  members,  and  heavily 
encumbered  with  debt.  And  now  that  arduous  struggle  was  begun 
which  every  conscientious  city  minister  has  to  make.  For  fifteen  singu- 
larly active  years  he  laboured  faithfully,  and  his  labours  were  rewarded 
by  success.  The  congregation  flourished  under  his  care,  the  debt  was 
reduced,  new  mission  premises  were  built,  and  a  missionary  engaged  to 
labour  in  the  Havannah,  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  dens  in  the 
city.  The  membership  of  the  congregation  increased  largely,  both  in 
nnmbers  and  in  influence,  and  they  gradually  raised  Dr.  Johnston's 
stipend  from  £250  to  £450.  While  in  Duke  Street,  he  was  called  to 
Dublin,  but  declined  the  call.  In  1860  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
npon  him  by  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

^  Aye  ready '  is  the  motto  of  the  Johnston  clan,  and  never  was  it  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  by  the  minister  of  Duke  Street.  Lectures  on 
music  and  astronomy,  and  soiree  speeches  on  things  in  general,  were 
always  in  great  demand, — ^indeed  to  such  an  extent  that  one  of  Dr. 
Johnston's  children  was  once  heard  gravely  asking,  whethm'  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  in  two  places  at  once,  for,  unless  that  was  the  case, 
he  didn't  see  how  his  father  could  be  at  so  many  meetings. 

The  reasons  for  his  being  at '  so  many  meetings '  are  not  far  to  seek. 
They  were  his  ovm  great  willingness  to  be  of  service,  and  his  great  popu- 
larity as  a  speaker  at  congregational  gatherings  of  a  social  kind.  We  re- 
member once  hearing  his  friend  and  relative,  the  late  admirable  Di^nuth^f 
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of  Biggar,  observing,  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Dr.  J. 
B.  Johnston  as  a  speaker  at  a  congr^ational  soiree,  ^  And  yon  know  he  is 
a  host  in  himself.'  On  sneh  occasions  his  racy  remarks,  his  telling  auec- 
dotes,  and  his  great  power  of  hnmonr  made  him  a  anirersal  faTonrite. 

Not  content  with  the  strain  incident  to  his  position,  Dr.  Johnstoo 
threw  himself  with  characteristic  energy  into  many  political  and  social 
movements.  In  connection  with  the  introdnction  of  the  Sol-fa  system  of 
teaching  mnsic  he  laboured  hard,  lecturing  and  teaching  thronghoat 
Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood.  During  a  long  series  of  years  he  acted 
as  convener  of  the  Theological  Hall  Committee,  and  probably  did  aa 
much  as  any  one  in  advancing  the  standard  of  education,  and  in  placing 
the  Theological  Hall  in  its  present  greatly  improved  position.  In  for- 
warding the  Liberal  cause  generally,  and  more  particularly  in  connectioo 
with  the  disestablishment  and  temperance  movements,  much  good  work 
was  done  by  him,  both  on  the  platform  and  with  his  pen.  This  kind  of 
thing  could  not  go  on  for  ever  with  impunity,  and  at  last,  finding  his 
health  broken  down  by  a  most  painful  ilfaiess,  and  feeling  that  the  con- 
gregation at  Duke  Street  would  suffer  from  his  weakness,  he  gladly 
accepted,  although  at  a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice,  the  call  addressed  to 
him  from  the  church  at  Oovan  in  the  year  1868,  hoping  that  he  would 
prove  more  able  for  the  work  there.  This  hope  was  fully  realized,  and 
for  eleven  years  the  Govan  congregation  flourished  under  his  ministry. 
At  length,  borne  down  by  increasing  infirmity,  and  by  the  progress  of 
that  insidious  disease  which  finally  destroyed  his  life,  and  against  which 
he  for  so  long  courageously  straggled.  Dr.  Johnston  found  it  necessary  to 
get  assistance.  A  colleague  was  appointed,  and  an  unhappy  course  of 
events  followed,  arising  in  part  from  that  deep  depression  of  trade  from 
which  the  congregation  of  Govan  suffered  for  a  time  more  severely  even 
than  did  many  of  the  other  congregations  in  Glasgow,  and  in  part  also 
from  causes  of  a  more  special  kind,  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
in  detail. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  one  whose  nature  was  so  energetic^ 
and  who  had  been  so  strong  and  successful  in  action,  would  have  been 
somewhat  impatient  under  the  trials  and  restraints  of  his  later  years. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  he  uniformly  cherished  and  expressed  not  only 
resignation,  but  cheerful  submission  to  the  divine  will ;  and  at  no  period 
of  his  life  did  he  so  much  excite  the  admiration  and  draw  forth  the  affec- 
tion of  his  friends  as  during  those  days  and  months  of  frequently  sore 
bodily  suffering,  enduring  other  trials  also  of  a  kind  from  which  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  been  entirely  exempted.  In  the 
summer  of  last  year,  Dr,  Johnston  deemed  it  expedient  to  resign  his 
charge  at  Govan,  though  he  had  continued  to  do  his  full  share  of  the 
congregational  work  up  to  that  time. 

In  the  autumn  he  went  to  live  in  Edinburgh.  Shortly  after  this  an 
event  of  a  very  gratifying  kind  happened.  He  had  frequently  received, 
in  the  various  charges  he  had  held,  substantial  tokens  of  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  his  people ;  but  on  his  retiring  from  public  life,  these  were 
very  fittingly  crowned  with  a  most  handsome  and  valuable  testimonial,  in 
which  the  members  of  his  various  congregations  and  other  friends  were 
represented.  In  its  presentation,  his  high  character,  superior  endowments, 
and  the  great  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Church,  were  justly 
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and  loviDgly  dwelt  npoa  He  was  greatly  affected  by  this  kindness,  and 
often  spoke  of  the  'extreme  delicacy'  which  had  been  shown  by  all  con- 
nected with  the  movement^ 

Dr.  Johnston  always  regretted  that  the  manifold  and  pressing  demands 
of  palpit  and  pastoral  duty  and  other  engagements  prevented  him  from 
employing  the  press  as  a  means  of  asefolness  as  largely  as  he  could  ha,ye 
wished.  He,  however,  did  not  a  little  in  this  direction.  He  wrote  a 
memoir  of  one  of  his  predecessors  in  Kirkcaldy  (Rev.  Mr.  Shirra),  one  of 
those  ministerial '  characters '  who  are  now  almost  extinct.  The  writer's 
appreciation  of  his  sabject  is  well  shown  in  the  racy  record  of  a  remark- 
able life.  Dr.  Johnston  also  edited  a  volume  of  sermons  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  French,  and  wrote  in  connection  with  it  an  admirable  sketch  of  this 
popular  young  minister,  who  was  removed  in  the  beginning  of  what  pro- 
mised to  be  many  years  of  excellent  service.  At  the  close  of  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Johnston  also  published  a  volume  of  sermons, 
entitled  The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation^  which  was  very  favourably 
received,  and  in  which  his  distinctive  excellences  as  a  preacher  are  dis- 
played. 

He  also  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  various  periodicals.  The 
literature  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  Leagne  is  enriched  by  not  a  few  of 
his  contributions,  and  this  journal  owes  some  of  its  ablest  papers  to  his 
pen.  He  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  articles  bearing 
on  personal  and  practical  religion,  which  he  had  arranged  to  furnish  for 
its  pages,  when  the  end  came. 

After  settling  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Johnston  preached  only  twice, — in  the 
beginning  of  November,  in  the  forenoon,  in  Rosehall,  where  he  dispensed 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  his  last  sermon 
was  preached  in  Lothian  Road  Ghnrch. 

Although  he  became  gradually  more  infirm  in  body,  he  retained  all  his 
powers  of  mind  until  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death.  Many  of  his 
friends  came  to  visit  him  in  his  retirement,  and  found  him  always  as  full 
of  the  old  humour  as  ever,  always  contented  and  happy,  willing  and  able 
to  discuss  any  of  the  religions  or  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  as 
ready  with  a  joke  or  story  as  of  old.  Continually  exhibiting  great  trust 
in  the  providence  of  God,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  troubled  by  any 
apprehensions  about  money  difficulties,  but  always  turned  them  into  a 
subject  for  amusement.  When  some  of  his  friends  would  sympathise 
with  him  regarding  the  smallness  of  the  sum  he  received  as  retiring  allow- 
ance from  his  congregation,  he  used  to  laugh,  and  quote  the  opinion  of  a 
^  village  worthy,'  who  remarked  that '  ministers  were  nae  sae  ill  aff  when 
they  had  thirty  shilllns  a  week  an'  nae  broken  time ! ' 

His  season  of  rest  was  short,  but  he  greatly  enjoyed  it.  After  a  few 
days'  ilhiess  he  rapidly  sank.  The  disease  (hardening  of  the  principal 
arteries  in  ^  the  brain)  overpowered  him,  and  he  pas^d  away,  apparently 
without  much  suffering,  early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  14th  April 
1881,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  For  the  solemn  event,  sudden 
and  unexpected  as  it  was,  he  was  fully  prepared.  Some  time  ago,  after 
an  attack  of  a  very  painful  and  severe  kind,  which  it  seemed  might  have 
proved  fatal,  speaking  of  it  to  a  relative,  he  expressed  himself  as  having 
familiarized  himself  with  the  thought  of  death,  and  overcome  that  fear  of 
it  which  keeps  many,  even  of  God's  people,  in  bondage.    VI  have  no  feai 
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of  death/  he  said ;  ^  that  Ood^  who  has  been  so  good  and  gracions  to  me 
in  life,  I  can  trust  at  its  close.' 

His  mortal  remains,  followed  by  a  few  sorrowing  friends,  were  borne 
to  their  last  resting-place  by  the  old  Biggar  road,  along  which  he  had 
so  often  walked  forty  years  before  in  his  student  days.  He  lies  buried 
in^the  graveyard  at  Momingside,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pentknd  hiDs. 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  references  to  Dr.  Johnston's  death  were 
made  in  scTeral  of  the  churches  of  the  denomination.  His  old  friend,  Dr. 
Knox,  of  Pollok  Street,  Olasgow,  at  the  close  of  a  discourse  preached 
in  his  own  church  on  John  zi.  11,  said:  ^I  haTO  selected  and  briefly 
commented  on  these  words,  in  sympathy,  partly,  with  some  esteemed 
friends  in  this  congregation  who  have  recently  lost  their  best  beloved, 
but  chiefly  in  consequeoce  of  the  recent  and  unexpected  removal  by 
death  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  my  ministerial  friends,  and  for  many  years 
one  of  our  nearest  neighbours, — I  mean 'the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston,  late  of 
Govan.  In  his  removal  the  Church  has  reason  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one 
of  her  ablest  ministers,  while  personally  I  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  my 
most  valued  friends.  We  applied  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall 
together.  We  were  students  of  the  same  year  throughout  our  theologi- 
cal course.  We  were  licensed  about  the  same  time,  and  ordained  to  die 
ministry  not  many  months  apart,  and  the  friendship  thus  begun  continued 
unabated  through  life.  It  was  a  sincere  joy  to  us  both  when  ultimately 
our  lot  was  cast  in  the  same  presbytery,  and  then  in  the  same  neighbour* 
hood.  I  always  found  him  an  honourable,  upright,  faithful,  and  true- 
hearted  friend,  as  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  God  and  a  devout  Christian. 
His  conversation  was  always  interesting  and  instructive,  from  the  wide 
extent  of  his  reading,  bis  natural  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  and  the  clear, 
racy,  sometimes  pungent,  style  of  remark  he  adopted.  Hb  abilities  were 
of  a  high  order.  He  had  great  strength  of  intellect,  and  no  man  could 
sit  under  him,  or  even  incidentally  come  across  him,  without  feeling  that 
he  was  a  man  of  power.  His  preaching  was  distinguished  by  some  of 
the  best  qualities  that  are  fitted  to  throw  a  lustre  around  the  pulpit.  He 
always  took  a  firm  grasp  of  his  subject,  and,  by  his  clear  exposition  and 
masterly  treatment,  commended  it  alike  to  the  intellect,  the  conscience, 
and  the  heart.  There  was  no  superfluous  skirmishing,  no  moving  round 
and  round  his  theme  without  ever  coming  nearer  it.  He  walked  straight 
up  to  it,  questioned  it,  closed  with  it  in  a  strenuous  intellectual  grapple, 
and  compelled  it  to  yield  up  whatever  of  spiritual  treasure  it  contained. 
I  remember  an  address  which  he  delivered  before  the  presbytery  on  the 
occasion  of  the  induction  of  our  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
Plantation.  It  was  one  of  the  ablest  addresses  of  the  kind  to  which  I 
have  ever  listened,  and  is  now  embodied  in  the  volume  of  discourses  which 
he  published  shortly  afterwards,  and  which  will  long  remain  a  monument 
of  his  pulpit  power — the  volume  entitled  The  Minigify  of  Eeeondliaitm, 
Dr.  Johnston  was  distinguished  for  his  strong  attachment  to  the  Evan- 
gelical faith — ^the  grand  old  gospel  as  he  had  heard  and  learned  it  at  the 
feet  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  those  new  views  which  are  coming  into  vogue  in  certain 
quarters.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  no  inconsiderable  contempt  for  them, 
and  was  wont  to  quote  the  words  pf  Scripture  with  an  emphatic  assent 
to  their  expression  of  the  truth  in  this  matter :  ^^  No  nuffi  having  drunk 
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old  wine  straigh^iway  desireth  Dew,  for  he  saith  the  old  is  better."  He 
had  also  a  leyaL  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Cbnrch  of  which  he 
was  for  so  long  a  minister  and  member.  Connected  with  that  Gharch 
through  an  honoured  ancestry,  both  on  the  father  and  mother's  side,  he 
continaed  faithful  t»  her  iaterests  throogh  life,  served  her  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  was  an  able*  debater  in  her  church  conrts,  and  loved  and 
honoured  her  with  all  his  heart.  He  wa»  a  consistent  and  conscientious 
Yolnntary  Dissenter.  And  when,  as  some  of  his  friends  thought,  he  had 
received  somewhat  scrimp  justice  ait  the  hands  of  his  Govan  congr^ation, 
he  uttered  no  complaint,  was  loyaltas  ever  to  the  principles  of  his  Church, 
and  had  his  reward  ere  long  in  the  tribute  of  respect  which  was  rendered 
him  by  friends  all  over  the  Church — a  testimonial,  alas!  he  was  per- 
mitted for  so  brief  a  period  to  enjoy.  I  might  refer  also  to  the  interest 
he  took  in  various  philanthropic  and  benevolent  movements,  more 
especially  the  temperance  reformation,  to  which  he  rendered,  while  he 
was  able,  most  important  and  effective  service.  But  it  is  unnecessary. 
For  several  years  pMt  Dr.  Johnston  had  been  in  somewhat  feeble  and 
failing  health,  although  when  in  the  palpit  no  trace  of  bodily  or  mental 
decay  appeared.  But  since  bis  removal  to  Edinburgh|  about  six  months 
ago,  his  strength  appears  to  have  gradually  given  way.  And  now  he  is 
gone !  Another  link  binding  some  of  us  to  the  past  has  been  severed. 
Another  member  of  that  bright  circle,  with  whom  I  was  privileged  to 
associate  in  the  years  that  are  flown,  has  disappeared.  ^Alas!  my 
brother."  Thon,  too,  hast  taken  thy  departure  to  the  Silent  Land,  and 
left  but  a  small  remnant  of  a  once  joyous  band  behind.  Soon  we  follow. 
To  thy  company  we  belong  more  than  to  the  generation  that  are  pushing 
us  off  the  stage.  And  in  anticipation  of  hearing  at  no  distant  day  the 
summons  thou  hast  obeyed,  ^  Come  up  hither,"  may  we  be  found  working 
and  waiting,  working  while  it  is  called  to-day,  waiting  for  the  Master's 
word  of  release  at  nightfalL' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mair,  of  Momingside  Church,  Edinburgh,  after  preach- 
ing a  sermon  on  the  text,  Rom.  i.  1,  and  after  giving]:  a  brief  notice  of 
Dr.  Johnston's  life,  and  having  made  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  death,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Dr.  J.  B.  Johnston  was  possessed  of  a  rarely  vigorous  and  healthy 
intellect,  which  he  had  cultivated  healthily  and  well  He  was  a  scholar 
of  no  mean  standing,  and  was  well  read  in  our  literature  and  theology. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  master  of  what  he  had  read,  ever  able  to  com- 
mand it  and  use  it  with  practical  effect.  He  was  a  clear,  vigorous,  and 
definite  thinker,  who  knew  exactly  what  his  views  were,  and  could  give 
them  expression  in  vivid  and  forcible  language.  He  was  a  faithful 
adherent  of  the  old  and  liberal  theology  of  our  Chnrch,  and  ever  ready 
to  stand  up  manfully  in  its  defence.  He  was  a  preacher  of  a  high  and 
healthy  type,  who  always  let  the  people  know  what  he  thought  and  meant. 
His  sermons,  as  a  rule,  contained  an  admirable  mixture  of  scriptural 
doctrine,  and  of  practical,  sanctified  common  sense.  He  was  also  a  fear- 
less and  straightforward  man,  sometimes  so  almost  to  the  appearance  of 
brusqueness,  but  at  the  same  time  there  beat  a  warm  and  genial  heart 
in  his  bosom.  He  did  excellent  service  for  the  Church,  both  by  the  press 
and  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  presbytery  and  in  the  synod,  where  he  was 
always  an  acceptable  speaker.    He  was  singularly  free  from  the^ways 
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of  tortuous  policy  and  mere  time-serving  expediency,  and  was  loyal 
and  patriotic  in  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  was  indeed  '  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and  now  he  has 
received  from  his  Master  the  welcome,  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  '  He  rests  from  his 
labours,  and  his  works  do  follow  him.' 


*  SCOTCH  SERMONS.     1880.' 

ADDRESS  TO  DENNISTODN  YOUNG  MEN's  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
BT  REV.  WALTER  ROBERTS,  M.A. 

HI.  In  this  book,  purporting  to  be  representative  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Established  Churchy  these  departures  from  Christianity  are  vindicated,  and 
room  made  for  its  complete  abandonment,  by  repudiation  of  the  autho- 
rity OF  Scripture  itself. 

Sometimes  the  new  views  are  supported  by  misrepresentations  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  the  authors  are  not  careful  to  seek  cover  for  their  opmions  in 
this  way.  They  admit  their  divergence  from  Bible  teaching ;  but  then  it  is 
the  Bible  and  not  they  that  are  at  fault.  They  find  in  their  own  reason 
and  conscience,  and  recommend  us  to  find  in  our  reason  and  conscience, 
a  better  guide  and  a  higher  authority  than  Scripture.  They  demur 
altogether  to  your  objection  that  they  are  not  teaching  accordlDg  to 
Scripture ;  that  in  fact  is  the  grand  superiority  of  their  teaching.  ^  Bigoted 
and  blinded  men'  will  correct  them  by  the  Scriptures;  men  of  *  enhghten- 
men  and  breadth '  will  correct  the  Scriptures  by  them. 

That  no  one  may  snppose  I  overstate  the  case,  let  us  go  agfdn  to  the 
book.  I  illustrate  first  the  statement  that  the  writers  admit  their  diver- 
gence from  Scripture.  Mr.  M^Farlan's  favourite  friends,  ^enlightened 
Protestants,'  admit  that  Paul  does  seem  to  countenance  the  doctrines 
they  reject.  But  ^  from  Paul  Rabbinizing  they  appeal  to  Paul  speaking 
out  of  the  depths  of  his  profound  spiritual  instinct.'*  That  is,  when 
they  don't  agree  with  Paul  they  confess  it,  but  put  him  in  the  wrong  by 
saying  that  he  is  Rabbinizing.  In  the  same  way  of  course,  when  a  mau 
denies  the  reality  or  possibility  of  miracles,  he  cannot  but  admit  that 
Scripture  is  against  him,  but  he  can  put  the  miracles  down  as  an  unfortu- 
nate blemish  in  Scripture.  ^Miracles,'  says  Mr.  Ferguson,  ^are  the 
offspring  of  the  religious  imagination,  and  are  to  be  treated  simply  as 
the  poetical  form  in  which  great  truths  are  vividly  presented  to  us.' 

They  are  *  the  result  of  the  prevailing  tendency  to  embody  spiritual 
truth  in  material  form.'t  That  is  to  say,  miracles  have  never  been 
wrought ;  they  have  only  been  invented ;  they  are  fables  in  place  of  facts. 
And  his  favourite  friends,  men  of  'calmer  judgment'  and  'deeper' 
insight,  feel  that  <  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  Gospels,  instead  of 
being  a  help,  are  a  burden  to  faith,  and  may  therefore  be  quietly  dropped 
out  of  sight.'  X  'As  if  a  man  could  quietli/  (that  is,  I  suppose,  without  it.^ 
being  perceived  or  objected  to  as  to  the  detriment  of  the  Book)  drop 
out  of  sight  declarations  with  which  Scripture  is  filled  from  beginoiug 
to  end,  and  which  form  the  foundation  facts  of  our  religion ! 

But  instead  of  multiplying  admissions  of  this  kind,  let  us  go  on  to  the 
^  P.  229.  t  Pp.  381.  8.  $  P.  79. 
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second  and  inclusive  statement,  that  the  admitted  divergence  is  vindicated, 
and  room  made  for  still  further  divergence,  by  repudiation  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture  itself.  To  put  the  matter  as  shortly  as  possible, 
there  are  three  great  lines  of  argument  along  which  this  repudiation  is 
effected,  all  of  them  amonnting  to  a  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  in  any  form  which  may  make  their  teaching  reliable  or 
anthoritative. 

1.  The  Scriptures  are  invalidated  hy  calling  in  question  tlie  evidence  on 
which  their  books  are  received  as  inspired.  Mr.  MTarlan,  in  his  now 
celebrated  sermon  on  Authority,  has  really  two. lines  of  argument  which 
he  mijces  up  in  a  confused  way ;  the  one  an  abstract  or  philosophical 
argument  about  authority,  to  which  we  shall  refer  presently ;  but  the 
other  an  argument  of  external  criticism  touching  the  question  of  fact. 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  outside,  he  shows  that  our  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  Scripture  rests  on  human  authority;  it  rests  on  the 
anthority  of  the  learned  men  who  say  that  we  have  such  evidence  in 
history  of  the  origination  and  preservation  of  these  books  of  Scripture 
as  to  entitle  us  to  believe  them  from  God.  And  then  he  challenges  that 
authority.  And  he  tells  you,  the  ordinary  reader  of  Scripture,  that  you 
cannot  dispose  of  his  challenge;  you  cannot  verify  for  yourself  the 
statement  that  the  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Acts  are  not  impositions ; 
that  the  report  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  is  accurate ; 
and  particularly,  that  they  really  guaranteed  the  infallibility  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament*  And  he  goes  further.  It  has  not  been  proved, 
he  says,  that  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  were  written  within  a  hundred 
years  of  the  birth  of  Christ ;  so  that  no  man  can  be  certain  that  the 
words  ascribed  to  Christ  and  His  apostles  were  really  spoken  by  them, 
or  that  the  miracles  were  really  wrought,  f  And  having  thrown  our 
entire  belief  in  Scripture  into  confusion  in  this  way,  he  calls  upon  all 
^  serious-minded '  men  and  woman  to  sit  down  and  work  out  the  problem 
for  themselves.  If  you  cannot  decide,  as  he  thinks  he  has  shown  you 
cannotf  that  God  has  actually  said  these  things,  then  you  have  to  decide 
whether  according  to  your  mind  God  ought  to  have  said  them. 

I  cannot  take  time  to  challenge  these  views ;  I  have  to  content  myself 
with  showing  what  they  are.  But  I  shall  just  say  this, — and  it  does  not 
take  a  very  ^  deep  soul '  to  know  it, — that  of  all  questions  of  critical 
evidence  in  the  world  touching  ancient  books,  that  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
N.  T.  Scriptures  is  the  best  established.  And  Mr.  MTarlan's  insinuation 
or  assertion  to  the  contrary  is  the  most  grievous  abuse  of  that  very 
influence  of  anthority  which  he  so  loudly  condemns.  He  mnst  have 
known  that  ordinary  hearers  or  readers  of  his  sermons  could  not  verify 
for  themselves  the  truth  of  his  assertions ;  but  even  as  he  asks  them  to 
prove  all  things,  and  to  accept  only  what  they  can  prove,  he  is  himself 
leading  them  to  accept  what  he  knows  they  cannot  prove,  and  leading 
them  to  accept  it  on  his  authority  against  the  authority  of  the  learned  in 
the  universal  Church. 

2.  The  Scriptures  are  antiquated  by  a  theory  of  progress  which  sees  in 

*  P.  202. 

t  P.  206.  To  Bimilar  purpose  Mr  Ferguson,  p.  83  :  *  The  composite  character  of  the 
Gospels  forbidB  us  to  demand  that  the  whole  of  the  narrative  should  be  received  without 
distinctlo&,  or  to  insist  that  the  rejection  of  any  part  ia  a  sin  and  injury  to  revelation.'     r 
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every  age  an  anthoritative  reyelation  of  its  own.  This  is  the  favoarite 
theory  of  Mr.  Ferguson  t)f  Strathblane.  ^  Religion,'  he  says,  ^  mast  be 
moulded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.'  There  is  within  the  Church  itself  a 
'  historical  process '  by  which  *  the  faith  of  each  successive  age  is  deter- 
mined.' We  are  not  to  '  worship  an  infallible  book,'  but  recognise  ^  the 
fact  that  the  progress  of  history  is  a  revelation  from  God,  with  both  the 
right  and  the  power  to  modify  the  N.  T.  revelation.'  '  In  the  historical 
changes  in  the  faith,'  which  he  illustrates  by  the  rejection  of  miracles, 
^  we  shall  see  the  signs  of  health  and  life  rather  than  of  decay  and 
dissolution.'  *  Christianity  is  purest  not  at  its  source,  but  in  the  course 
of  its  development.  The  foreign  elements,  miracle,  or  apostolic  ordin« 
ance,  or  the  spirit  which  puts  dogma  in  place  of  faith,  will  ^drop 
away ;  and  the  bold  and  generous  outlines  of  Scripture  will  come  into 
relief  and  satisfy  the  mental  vision.'!  ^^^^  ^^)  ^  suppose,  we  shall  all 
come  by  and  by  to  rest  in  the  three  unshaken  truths  of  Mr.  MTarlan,  or 
join  with  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  simple  creed  that  there  is  a  Power 
which  makes  for  righteousness,  or  possibly  content  ourselves  with 
believing  in  a  force. 

This  theory  of  progress  has  great  attraction  for  the  writers  of  Scotch 
Sermons.  Professor  Knight  devotes  to  its  exposition  his  sermon  oo 
the  ^Continuity  and  Development  of  Religion.'}  There  he  finds  the 
roots  of  our  religious  beliefs,  not  at  all  in  inspiration,  but  m  the  world's 
primeval  religions ;  and,  tracing  the  tree  from  its  roots,  he  claims  endless 
development  and  change.  Our  ancestors,  he  says,  could  not  possibly 
have  had  the  same  religion  with  ourselves,  any  more  than  the  same  customs 
or  language.  And  the  increasing  purpose  of  the  ages  must  inevitably 
bring  to  tihe  front  fresh  modifications  of  belief.  Past  theologies  must 
wax  old  as  a  garment.  And  in  truth,  in  the  view  of  this  elastic  Professor, 
ODC  of  the  best  features  in  human  belief  is  its  elasticity.  To  the  same 
purpose  Dr.  Mlntosh,  who  asserts  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  second 
Reformation,  greater  than  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it  discards  '  not  only 
what  is  hostile  to  the  highter  life,'  but  any  ^ faith  or  dogma'  which  is 
'  not  necessary  to  the  lifting  up  of  humanity,'  though  heretofore  regarded 
as  a  condition  of  salvation.§  And,  not  to  multiply  instances,  Mr.  Rain 
of  Button  argues  that  ^  creeds  and  ordinances  ||  conformable  to  one  age 
may  not  be  conformable  to  the  next,  and  man  is  to  judge  how  far  or  in 
what  direction  they  need  modification.'  ^He  is  to  have  entire  power 
over  them,  as  the  potter  has  over  the  clay,  and  may  mould  them  to  bis 
purpose,  or  break  them  under  his  feet.'  ^  The  right  of  adding  to  or 
takkig  from  them  is  given  by  God  into  his  hand.'  %  Language*  which 
sounds  to  us  a  profanely  defiant  contradiction  of  the  solemn  words  with 
which  the  volume  of  Revelation  closes.  Enough  of  the  Scripture* 
dishonouring  theory  of  progress. 

{To  he  continued.) 

*  P.  72.  t  P.  86.  t  Serm.  viii.  §  P.  190. 

II  It  is  clear  thnt  these  phrases  refer  not  only  to  human  inteipretations,  but  to  the 
undoubted  teaching  of  Scripture  itself. 
H^P.  286. 
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ON  THE  TRACKS  OF  SOME  NEW  ENGLAND  WORTHIES. 

BY  ALEXANDER   MACLEOD,   D.D.,   BIRKENHEAD. 

(Conclusion,) 

We  left  the  beantifnl  Brookline — one  of  the  finest  sabnrbs  in  the  world — 
and  the  delightful  society  of  the  Congregational  manse  there,  on  Monday 
the  13th  of  September  for  Northampton,  the  town  chiefly  associated  with 
the  memory  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Cnrionsly  enough,  as  the  train  was 
drawing  near  the  town,  a  worthy-looking  old  gentleman  sitting  in  the 
neit  s^t,  who  heard  us  talking  about  Edwards,  turned  round  and  asked 
if  we  were  Drs.  Graham  and  Macleod.  He  also  had  come  from  Boston 
— ^and  even  from  Brookline.  A  married  daughter  of  his  was  a  member 
in  Mr.  Thomas's,  and  had  heard  us  the  day  before.  Mr.  Stoddard — that 
was  his  name — had  been  at  Boston  or  its  neighbourhood  in  search  of  a 
minister  for  a  Northampton  church — ^I  almost  think  the  very  church  that 
traces  back  to  the  one  Edwards  ministered  in.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  a 
traveller's  windfall  to  us.  He  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  old  Dr. 
Stoddard,  who  was  at  once  the  grandfather  and  colleague  of  Edwards. 
And  he  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  all  our  interest  in  Edwards.  ^  Cruel 
Northampton ! '  said  the  Professor  in  his  pleasant  way ;  ^  it  cast  the 
great  Jonathan  out.'  ^  Ay,'  replied  our  venerable  fellow-traveller  ; 
^  but  it  has  long  since  repented  of  that.' 

We  went  up  to  the  Round-Hill  Hotel  for  the  night.  It  was  interesting 
to  learn  there,  that  on  the  site  where  the  hotel  now  stands  once  stood  a 
school  kept  by  Bancroft  the  historian,  at  which  Motley  attended  as  a 
papiL 

The  visible  mtoorials  of  Edwards  in  Northampton  are  few.  The 
charch  he  preached  in  has  long  since  given  place  to  a  modem  substitute. 
The  manse  he  lived  in  has  long  since  been  replaced  by  another  building. 
Only  the  two  ehns  which  he  planted  in  front  of  the  latter  remain.  And 
they  are  fast  nearing  to  their  latter  end.  But  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  town  officials  we  were  permitted  to  see  his  will,  and  the  inventory  of 
his  possessions  made  after  his  death  at  Princeton.  The  will  is  in  his  own 
handwriting-— clear,  business-like,  easy  to  read.  That  was  the  closest 
approach  we  made  to  the  great  theologian.  It  revealed  to  us  what  we 
had  not  known  before — that  he  was  comparatively  a  wealthy  man.  To 
each  of  his  sons  he  bequeathed  six  hundred  and  eighty  ounces  of  silver ; 
to  his  daughters  rather  more  than  half  as  much.  The  inventory  discloses 
a  well-plemshed  house  and  farm.  It  took  away  our  breath  a  little,  just 
for  a  moment,  to  read  among  the  ^  live  stock':  ^  To  Titus  a  negro  boy, 
£30.'  After  that,  the  items  which  perhaps  interested  us  most  were,  the 
'  best  wig,  £2 ;'  *a  silver  tankard,  £12  ; '  and  '  1090  sermons,  with  books, 
£30.'  'hi  the  town  itself  the  memory  of  this  great  life  does  not  show 
much  sign  of  vitality.  But  we  were  glad  to  hear  of  a  projected  park, 
which  was  either  to  be  named  after  him,  or  to  have  a  statue  to  his  honour. 
Certainly,  any  town  in  the  United  States  might  well  be  proud  to  have  had 
Edwardls  among  its  early  citizens.  ^ He  stands*  said  the  Professor 
emphatically,  ^  a  head  and  shouldefs  above  every  thinker  and  literary  man 
yet  produced  in  the  New  World j  except  Hawthorne.  And  he  and  Hawthorne 
are  as  yet  the  greatest  two.* 
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A  friend  in  Philadelphia  to  whom  I  repeated  the  Professor's  words  told 
me,  that  in  Archbishop  Trench's  opinion,  expressed  to  himself,  Emerson 
and  Hawthorne  were  the  greatest  two.  Where  archbishops  and  pro- 
fessors differ,  it  is  not  for  simple  pastors  to  decide.  Only,  without  parting 
from  one's  proper  humility,  it  may  be  allowable  to  make  the  remark,  that 
if  Edwards  had  been  as  well  known  to  the  good  Archbishop  as  his 
beloved  Angustine,  he  also  might  have  pat  him  up  where  our  Professor 
does ;  or,  at  least,  beside  the  two  he  named.  I  should  be  content  to  hare 
it  settled  in  that  way.  Both  Edwards  and  Emerson  are  products  of 
Puritan  life.  Each  would  have  shown  something  of  the  other's  charac- 
teristics if  their  times  of  arrival  in  the  world  had  been  reversed.  Each 
marks  a  distinct  phase  of  philosophical  and  theological  thought.  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  safe  to  say,  that  in  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  year$ 
from  the  present  time,  historians  of  philosophy  will  have  more  to  say 
regarding  the  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  IFiU  than  of  any  work 
of  Emerson's.  And  perhaps  there  will  remain  to  Edwards  a  more 
definitely  marked  place  in  the  roll  of  thinkers.  But  it  would  be  ungra- 
cious to  put  the  one  or  the  other  in  a  lower  place.  They  have  both  done 
noble  service  and  left  records  of  which  their  country  may  well  be  proud. 
And  if  I  dwell  on  the  comparison  for  a  moment  or  two,  it  is  not  because 
I  love  the  one  less  and  the  other  more,  but  because  it  may  be  sufifered  to 
say  a  word  for  the  absent  Edwards  which  the  living  Emerson  does  not 
need  to  have  said. 

Henry  James,  jun.,  makes  the  remark  that  Emerson's  writmgs  t^ame  to 
New  England  in  circumstances  which  were  a  preparation  to  recieive  them. 

^  Society  was  not  brilliant  «  .  .  The  country  was  given  up  to  a 
great  material  prosperity,  a  homely  bourgeote  activity,  a  diffusion  of 
primary  education,  and  the  Common  luxuries.  There  was,  therefore, 
among  the  cultivated  classes  much  relish  for  th^  utterances  of  a  writer 
who  would  help  one  to  take  a  picturesque  view  of  one's  internal  possi- 
bilities, and  to  find  in  the  landscape  of  the  soul  all  sorts.of  fine'sunrise  and 
moonlight  effects.' 

These  words  of  the  clever  novelist  read  somewhat  like  a  sneer.  It  was 
not  New  England  alone  that  welcomed  Emerson.  And  it  was  not  only  in 
a  soil  of  ^  primary  education '  and  ^  possession  of  the  common  luxuries ' 
that  his  fertile  thoughts  took  root.  But  the  statement  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  saying  concerning  Edwards,  that  the  same  power  of 
unveiling  the  inner  life,  and  of  making  the  spiritual  side  of  our  nature 
appear  the  greatest,  is  to  be  found  in  him  also.  He  had  nothing  of 
Emerson's  power  of  working  towards  picturesque  effects,  or,  if  he  had, 
he  suppressed  it  The  poetry  which  shines  like  an  inner  light  through 
even  the  prose  of  the  one  did  not  exist  in  the  other.  He  wants  the  fresh, 
suggestive  utterance  and  the  rioh  colours  of  eclective  culture  which  every 
page  of  Emerson  discloses.  But  there  is  a  strength  and  glow  and 
majesty  of  thought  in  the  Puritan  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel  in  the  thinker  of  the  nineteenth.  Emerson's 
horizons  are  wide,  and  splendours  of  dawn  and  sunset  mark  their  line^. 
Those  who  can  recall  his  essay  on  Works  and  Days^  will  know  what 
I  mean.  But  Edwards  is  nothing  inferior  here.  He  pushes  his  horizons 
beyond  the  boundaries  opened  up  to  us  by  science,  and  shows  as  where 
those  lie  which  are  only  marked  by  lines  drawn  by  the  wUl  of  God. 
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Apart  from  his  great  work  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  there  are 
two  books  by  Edwards  that  seem  to  me  to  lift  him  very  high  as  aa 
original  writer.  The  one  is  the  book  on  The  Religious  Affections^ 
the  other  is  his  Bistort/  of  Redemption.  At  a  time  when  history  was 
still  a  mere  record  of  battles  and  dynasties,  this  lonely  pastor  of  a  New 
England  flock  worked  out — with  very  poor  materials,  it  is  true,  but  with 
the  best  which  the  scholarship  of  that  time  could  supply — the  idea,  that 
the  heart  and  life  of  history  is  the  history  of  Ood's  dealings  with  the  race 
for  its  redemption.  That  was,  that  remains,  an  original  conception  of 
history.  And  not  less*  was  it  original,  amid  the  heats  and  questionable 
enthusiasms  and  ecstasies  of  a  revival  period,  to  strike  in  with  his  strong 
and  manly  demonstration  that  religion,  to  be  the  religion  of  Christ,  must 
show  itself  in  affections  going  out  on  Christ,  and  inspired  by  Christ,  and 
io  form  like  Christ's  own.  Not  notions,  but  heart  faith ;  not  ecstasy,  but 
heart  love.  Those  only  ^are  the  distinguishing  notes  of  that  virtue 
which  is  acceptable  to  God.' 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Edwards  to  have  had  admiring  critics 
and  ignorant  reviewers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  admired  or  denounced 
those  works  of  his  which  deal  with  the  dark  side  of  things.  And,  no 
doubt,  there  is  much  in  Edwards  that  deals  with  that  side.  But  how 
greatly  that  dark  side  has  been  overstated.  How  unfair,  for  example, 
is  the  chapter  on  Edwards  in  Leslie  Stephen's  Ilovrs  in  a  Lihvattj/ 
But  I  have  seen  some  of  the  passages  on  which  he  founds  his  bitter 
criticism  in  the  pages  of  Edwards'  admirers. 

I  have  been  sick  hearing  atfd  reading  of  the  wonderful  power  and 
eloquence  of  the  sermon  on  the  text,  ^  Their  feet  shall  slide  in  due  time,' 
and  not  less  in  hearing  sounded  the  praises  of  the  treatise  on  Original  Sin. 
Edwards  is  better  than  those  works  show,  and  other  and  better  than  such 
reviewers  and  admirers  think.  Not  among  the  shadows  of  Revelation,  but 
among  its  lights,  is  the  true  form  of  the  writer  of  Brainerd's  Biography  to 
be  found.  Let  whoever  wants  to  know  the  real  man,  seek  for  him  in  the 
fine  book,  already  referred  to,  on  The  Religious  Affections.  There  he  will 
be  found  dwelling  on  the  love  of  God  with  such  loving  faith  and  admira- 
tion, and  with  such  patient  discrimination  of  the  depths  and  wonders  of 
its  effects  on  the  soul,  that  there  is  not  a  better  book  to  turn  to  when  one 
wants  to  have  fresh  visions  of  that  love  or  increase  of  the  affections  that 
answer  to  its  appeal. 

We  spent  an  hour  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  the  town.  The  Edwards' 
kindred  are  well  represented  there,  although  the  greatest  name  of  it  is 
not  to  be  found.  Jonathan  himself  was  buried  at  Princeton,  where  he 
died  of  smallpox,  only  three  months  after  he  was  made  Prmcipal  there. 
But  his  widow  and  several  of  his  children  lie  in  Northampton.  Among 
others,  Jerusha.  She  sleeps  beside  her  betrothed,  David  Brainerd.  In 
death  they  were  not  divided.  Brainerd's  health  had  given  way  as  he 
was  labouring  among  the  Indians,  and  he  came  home  to  be  nursed  iu  the 
family  he  expected  to  enter  as  Jerusha's  husband.  It  seemed  best  to 
them  that  he  should  proceed  to  Boston  for  medical  treatment;  and, 
strange  though  it  seems  to  us,  with  our  conceptions  of  Puritan  strictness, 
Jerusha  was  sent  there  with  him  both  as  nurse  and  betrothed.  When 
he  died,  a  few  months  later,  she  had  drawn  the  seeds  of  the  same  disease 
into  her  life,  and  by  that,  or  a  broken  heart,  or  both,  the  young  girl  of  ^Tp 
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eighteen  was  smitten  down.    She  soon  followed  him.    And  the  two  lie 
side  bj  side. 

We  came  on  the  grave,  also,  of  the  Ber.  Dr.  Stoddard,  the  grandfather 
and  eolleagne  already  referred  to.  When  we  got  to  the  station  his  descend- 
ant was  waiting  to  show  ns  some  relics  of  this  old  minister.  Among  other 
things  was  a  small  duodecimo  rolnme  of  sermons,— only  two  pages  for 
each  sermon, — written  in  the  style  boys  at  school  use  when  they  enclose 
the  Lord's  prayer  within  the  circle  of  a  shilling.  The  old  gentleman 
kindly  gave  ns  a  leaf  each  of  the  old  ms.  volume.  Mine  contains  a 
sermon  on  the  test,  ^  Add  to  yonr  faith  virtne.'  *One  thinks  of  the  time 
when  it  came,  warm  with  earnest  zeal  for  the  upbuilding  of  souls,  from 
the  old  minister's  heart,  when  Christian  men  and  women  listened  to  it  as 
a  message  from  God.  And  now  it  is  a  mere  leaflet  written  over  with 
close,  minute,  nndecipherable  lines,  the  fire  all  gone  out— a  monument, 
hke  those  we  had  just  been  visiting,  of  life  that  had  passed  away. 

At  length  the  objects  we  had  set  out  for  had  been  attained,  with  one 
exception.  We  had  resolved  to  sail  down  the  Hudson.  But  description 
of  scenery  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  these  papers.  Only,  it  was 
something  to  feel  that,  as  we  had  passed  in  among  the  old  Pnritan«worId 
memories  by  the  glorious  panorama  of  the  Shore  Line,  we  were  to  emerge 
from  them  by  the  beautiful,  fairy-like  scenery  of  the  Hudson  River. 

We  stepped  from  the  steamer  when  it  reached  New  York  into  the 
covered  wharf,  and  then  throngh  into  the  street.  It  was  crowded  with 
carts,  cars,  'busses,  and  vehicles  of  every  kind.  An  untranslateable  noise 
filled  the  air — a  street  overture  of  carters'  cries  and  rolling  wheels  and 
human  speech.  A  crowd  was  waiting  on  the  pavement  to  «natch  an 
opportunity  of  crossing.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  moment  in  a  netr 
world — a  world  of  harsh  dissonances  and  wrestling  toil.  ^  Ah/  said  the 
Professor,  as  we  also  waited  for  our  chance  of  crossing,  ^  they  said  at 
Boston  t/ie  Hub  of  the  universe  toas  there.     The  Hubbub  of  it  is  wrely  hen.' 
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This  work  consists  of  twelve  lectures  on  Biblical  criticism  by  W.  Robert- 
son Smith.  It  is  written  with  great  ability  and  learning,  and  in  a  clear 
and  popular  style.  It  claims  to  represent  the  results  of  the  researches  of 
the  best  Hebrew  scholars  on  the  Continent,  and,  to  some  extent,  covers 
the  ground  occupied  by  Colenso ;  but  in  liveliness  of  style,  and  a  defer- 
ential treatment  of  the  devotional  and  prophetical  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the  heavy  and  hypercritical, 
and  now  forgotten  volumes  of  the  sceptical  Bishop. 

The  book  contains  views  widely  at  variance  with  received  opinions  oo 
many  points — such  as  the  authorship  of  the  Psalms,  usually  assigned  to 
David ;  the  accuracy  of  the  Books  of  Chronicler,  and  the  dato  of  various 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures;  but  the  main  propositions 
which  Mr.  Smith  seeks  to  establish  are,  that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
was  not  written  till  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  that  the  Levitical  Law  was 
unknown  to  the  Israelites  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  death  of  Moses, 
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and  was  first  sketched  by  Ezekiel  in  his  prophecies,  and  reduced  to  its 
present  form  by  Ezra.  These  conclusions  are  supported  with  skill  and 
by  copious  references,  but  with  more  of  the  ingenuity  of  a  special  pleader 
than  the  impartiality  of  a  judge. 

One  of  the  proofs  on  which  his  denial  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Leritical  Law  rests  is,  that  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Lerites, 
which  is  such  a  marked  feature  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  was  absolutely 
unknown  in  any^century  prior  to  theCime  of  Ezra.  In  Deuteronomy,  for 
example,  the  priest  and  the  Levite  is  always  spoken  of  as  being  the  same. 
'The  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,  shall  come  near,'  Deut  xxi.  5,  xviii.  1, 
xxxi.  9.  In  Leviticus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  description  of  the  priest  is 
quite  different.  ^  The  priests,  Aaron's  sons,'  Lev.  i.  5,  8,  etc.,  a  distinc- 
tion found  also  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  which  he  says  is  of  the  same  age  as 
the  Levitical  Law.  We  cannot  accept  the  validity  of  this  evidence ; 
for  in  Ex.  xxix.  9  we  have  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  priesthood  in 
Aaron*s  line :  ^  The  priest's  office  shall  be  theirs  for  a  perpetual  statute ;' 
in  Joshua  xxi.  19  we  read,  *The  cities  of  the  children  of  Aaron  the 
priest,'  and  in  verse  20  we  have  the  cities  of  the  Levites ;  in  1  Kings  viiL 
4,  we  have  ^  the  priests  and  the  Levites ; '  in  1  Chron.  vi.  49,  ^  Aaron  and 
his  sons;'  in  1  Chron.  xii.  26,  27,  in  David's  days,  ^of  the  children  of  Levi 
4600,  and  Jehoiada  was  the  leader  of  the  Aaronites,  and  with  him  were 
3700;'  and  in  the  account  of  the  return  from  the  captivity,  we  have  the 
priests  and  Levites  named  separately,  Ezra  ii  36-41.  This  would  seem  ' 
to  dispose  of  Mr.  Smith's  argument  His  reply  (in  so  far  as  it  is  a  reply) 
is  that  the  above  passages  in  Exodus  and  Joshua  were  written  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  and  consequently  prove  nothing ; 
that  the  true  reading  of  1  Kings  viii.  4  is  probably,  ^  The  priests  the 
Levites,'  not  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  the  ^  and '  having  been  inserted 
at  a  later  day,  becauM  it  is  wanting  in  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chron.  v. 
5 ;  and  that  the  passages  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  are  not  trustworthy, 
the  author  not  having  access  to  original  sources  of  information,  the  above 
passage  in  2  Chron.  v.  5  apparently  excepted.  Mr.  Smith's  ground  for 
these  assertions  is,  that  the  Old  Testament  writings  were  subjected  to 
considerable  changes  by  the  scribes,  a  position  he  endeavours  to  maintain 
by  many  arguments  which  we  cannot  notice.  From  his  own  easy  handling 
of  the  present  Scriptures,  he  seems  to  think  himself  warranted  to  walk 
in  the  steps  of  these  ancient  scribes. 

He  asserts  that  the  whole  history  of  ^Israel,  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
to  the  days  of  Ezra,  demonstrates  the  non-existence  of  the  Levitical  law 
of  sacrifices ;  otherwise  we  have  all  the  best  men  of  the  nation  habitually 
violating  it  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  their  doing  wrong.  For  example, 
according  to  Deut.  xii.  5,  the  only  place  at  which  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices were  acceptable,  was  ^  the  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall 
choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put  His  name  there;'  but  judges,  prophets, 
and  kings  aUke  disregarded  this  law.  Just  as  Abraham  and  Jacob 
bnilt  altars,  so  we  have  sacrifices  at  Bochim,  Ramah,  Gilgal,  Bethlehem, 
Gibeon,  etc.  But  is  it  not  a  suflQcient  reply  to  this,  that,  until  a  central 
place  was  chosen,  this  law  was  not  in  force,  and  that  in  Ex.  xx.  24 
we  have  an  express  sanction  for  these  various  altars?  ^An  altar  of 
earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me,  and  shall  sacrifice  thereon  my  burnt- 
offerings.  ...  In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name,  I  wiU  come  untc^j^ 
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thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee/  1  Rings  iii^  2.  The  sabseqnent  sacrifice  of 
Elijah  in  Carmel  carries  its  own  divine  sanction  with  it ;  and  thongh  <  high 
places '  were  still  places  of  worship,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mand in  Lev.  srvL  30,  and  Nnm.  xxxiii.  52,  that  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  and 
Hezekiah  destroyed  them. 

It  is  not  denied  by  Mr.  Smith  that  a  variety  of  religions  rites  were 
practised  by  the  Israelites,  only  he  denies  that  they  were  either  appointed 
by  Moses  or  had  divine  sanction.  Bnt  if  a  comparison  is  made  between 
the  offerings  before  and  after  the  Exodns,  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  some 
reason,  a  great  change  has  taken  place,  and  that  change  in  harmony  with 
the  Mosaic  ritnal.  For  example,  nntil  Ex.  xx.  24,  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  peace-offerings ;  bnt  they  are  fnlly  described  in  Leviticns  and 
Numbers ;  they  are  named  in  Denteronomy,  as  well  as  in  Joshna  and 
Jndges,  and  appear  frequently  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Rings,  and 
Chronicles.  This  is  jnst  what  might  be  expected  if  the  Levitical  Law 
was  in  existence.  The  introduction  of  incense  into  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  is  another  example.  It  is  not  named  before  the  Book  of 
Exodus.  Now,  we  read  in  1  Sam.  ii.  28,  in  the  message  to  Eli,  ^  Did  I 
choose  him  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  be  my  priest,  to  offer  upon 
mine  altar,  to  bum  incense  ?'  But  it  is  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  that  this 
selection  is  recorded,  *  Take  your  censers,  .  .  .  and  put  fire  therein,  and 
put  incense  in  them  before  the  Lord  to-morrow ;  and  it  ^hall  be  that  the 
man  whom  the  Lord  shall  choose,  he  shall  be  holy,'  Num.  xvi.  6,  7. 

One  of  the  arguments  on  which  Mr.  Smith  lays  great  stress  is,  that 
laymen  acted  as  priests,  which  would  be  a  flagrant  departure  from  the 
law,  if  it  had  been  then  in  existence.  Saul,  he  says,  sacrificed  with  his  own 
hand  at  Oilgal,  and  David,  in  like  manner,  when  he  brought  up  the  ark. 
We  should  say  that  Saul's  conduct  is  little  to  the  purpose ;  but  even  in  his 
case  the  proof  is  wanting;  and  the  words  regarding  David,  ^ David 
offered  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  before  the  Lord,'  are  quite 
consistent  with  their  being  offered  by  a  priest  Thus  in  1  Rings  viii.  63, 
we  read,  ^  Solomon  offered  a  sacrifice  of  peace*offerings  which  he  offered 
unto  the  Lord,  22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep.'  Does  this  mean  that 
he  ^  sacrificed  with  his  own  hand '  ?  or  that  when  he  ^  built  Millo,'  ^  offered 
burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  and  burnt  incense,'  and  ^made  a 
navy  of  ships,*  all  this  was '  by  his  own  hand '  ?  Mr.  Smith  very  frequently 
strains  the  meaning  of  texts,  which  makes  it  necessary,  in  reading  his 
work,  to  examine  the  whole  conteai  to  which  reference  is  made. 

The  last  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Smith  which  we  shall 
notice,  is  the  declarations  of  the  prophets  that  sacrifices  and  offerings  had 
never  been  appointed  by  the  Lord.  He  says :  ^  Spiritual  prophecy  in  the 
hands  of  Amos,  Isaiah,  and  their  successors  .  ,  .  develops  and  enforces 
its  own  doctrine  of  the  intercourse  of  Jehovah  with  Israel,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  His  grace,  without  assigning  the  slightest  value  to  priests  and 
sacrifices.'  ^  They  deny  that  sacrifice  and  ritual  are  of  positive  divine 
institution,  or  have  any  part  in  the  scheme  on  which  Jehovah's  grace  is 
administered.  Jehovah,  they  say,  has  not  enjoined  sacrifice.  This  does 
not  imply  that  He  has  never  accepted  sacrifice,  or  that  ritual  service  is 
absolutely  wrong.  But  it  is  at  best  a  mere  form.'  The  proofs  which 
are  relied  upon  for  these  strong  statements,  are  Isa.  i.  11,  Amos  ▼.  21, 
Amos  ii.  10,  v.  25,  Micah  vL  8,  and  Jen  viL  21.    If  ^e  GrslfOf  these 
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passages  prorea  that  sacrifices  were  not  appointed,  it  proves  also  that 
the  Sabbath  was  not  of  divine  appointment,  and  that  prayers  are  an 
abomination  to  Ood,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  worship.  ^  The  new  moons 
and  Sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with;  it  is 
imqnity,  even  the  solemn  meeting.  .  .  .  When  ye  make  many  prayers,  I 
will  not  hear:  your  hands  are  ftdl  of  blood,'  Isa.  i.  11-15.  Sorely  every 
reader  of  the  Scriptures  is  familiar  with  the  great  truth  that  mere  forms 
are  worthless,  and  that  men  living  in  sin  cannot  o£fer  acceptable  service 
to  God,  and  that  when  the  prophets  repudiate  the  offerings  and  prayers 
of  men  living  in  sin,  they  are  not  denouncing  the  ofiferings  themselves. 
^  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  Hebrews  to  express  in  absolute  terms  what  is 
to  be  understood  relatively  and  comparatively.  Thus  to  hate  means  to 
loveless^  Gen.  xxix.  30,  81;  Mali.  2,  3.  Compare  Luke  ziv.  26  with 
Matt.  X.  37,  Hosea  vi.  6,  and  1  Sam.  xv.  22.'— (JEf^mferMm.)  The  pas- 
sage in  Jer.  vii.  22  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Smith  as  conclusive.  It  runs  thus : 
^  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt-offerings  or 
sacrifices.'  Good  scholars  read  the  passage  thus  :  ^  Nor  commanded 
them  in  the  day  .  .  .  for  tht  sake  of  burnt-offerings ;  but  this  thing  com- 
manded I  them,  saying,. Obey  my  voice,'  which  we  regard,  apart  from 
this  rendering,  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  Jeremiah  himself,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  gives  authority  to  these  ancient  sacrifices;  in 
chap,  xxxiii.  21,  we  have  the  covenant  with  David  and  with  the  Levites 
the  priests  named  together ;  and  in  chap.  xvii.  26,  '  They  shall  come 
from  the  cities  of  Judah,  .  .  .  bringing  burnt-offerings,  and  sacrifices, 
and  meat-offeriogs,  and  incense;'  and  in  chap,  xxxiii.  18,  ^Neither  shall 
the  priests  the  Levites  want  a  man  before  me  to  offer  burnt- offerings,  and 
to  kindle  meat-offerings,  and  to  do  sacrifice  continually.'  It  is  by  the 
arguments  which  we  have  briefly  sketched  that  Mr.  Smith  clears  the  way 
for  the  statements  that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  not  written  till 
the  time  of  Josiah,  and  the  Levitical  law  was  not  in  existence  till  the 
return  from  the  captivity.  We  are  aware  that  the  full  force  of  his 
accumulated  arguments  has  not  been  produced  here,  for  it  is  necessary 
to  read  the  work  itself  to  know  its  value ;  but  we  have  endeavoured  to 
state  distinctly  some  of  the  chief  proofs  on  which  he  depends,  and  have 
also  indicated  some  of  the  arguments  which  may  be  opposed  to  them, 
which  might  be  greatly  multiplied  and  enlarged. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  evidence  he  produces,  that  Deuteronomy  is 
a  work  of  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  that  the  Levitical  Law  came  from 
the  pen  of  Ezra.  And  here  a  great  change  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
style  of  this  work.  So  long  as  he  is  attacking  what  he  calls  the 
traditionary  belief,  he  is  bold,  vigorous,  and  lively,  like  one  who  feels 
sure  of  his  ground;  but  his  destructive  style  is  very  different  from 
his  constructive  style,  which  is  vague,  feeble,  and  faltering.  After 
speaking  of  the  reformation  under  Josiah,  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
covery of  '  the  Book  of  the  law'  (2  Kings  xxii.  8),  he  says :  *  Whence, 
then,  did  the  book  derive  the  authority  which  made  its  discovery  the 
signal  for  so  great  a  reformation?  How  did  it  approve  itself  as  an 
expression  of  the  divine  will,  first  to  Hilkiah  and  Josiah,  and  then 
to  the  whole  nation  ?  To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
The  authority  that  lay  behind  Deuteronomy  was  the  power  ^f^er 
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prophetic  teaching/  ^The  book  became  the  programme  of  Joeiah's 
reformation,  becanse  it  gathered  np  in  practical  form  the  resnlts  of  the 
great  movement  under  Hezekiah  and  Isaiah,  and  the  new  divine  teach- 
ing then  given  to  Israel.  It  was  of  no  consequence  to  Josiah— it  is 
of  equally  little  consequence  to  us — ^to  know  the  exact  date  and  author- 
ship of  the  book/  This  is  all !  A  book  bj  an  unknown  author  is  foond 
in  the  temple — a  book  which  Josiah  and  Hilkiah  and  the  rest  knew  was 
of  quite  recent  date — a  book  written  in  the  name  of  Moses,  but,  as 
they  knew,  not  written  by  him,  and  containing  awful  threats  for  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  of  God ;  and  the  king  and  the  whole  people,  who 
had  scarcely  been  affected  by  the  writings  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets 
(Isaiah),  are  now  alarmed  and  awed  by  the  words  of  this  unknown 
scribe,  who  takes  it  upon  him  to  say :  ^  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this 
day  life  and  good  and  death  and  evil,  in  that  I  commanded  thee  this  daj 
to  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood,'  and  to  predict  the  direst  judgments  for  dis- 
obedience ;  and,  without  a  word  of  inquiry,  the  court,  the  priests,  and 
the  people,  humble  themselves  before  God,  and  seek  to  bring  back  their 
worship  to  the  primitive  model.  Was  there  ever  an  instance  in  history 
of  such  an  event?  But  if  Deuteronomy  were  the  work  of  Moses,  if 
these  eloquent  exhortations  were  from  his  hand,  if  these  awful  warnings 
were  indeed  from  him  who  had  communed  with  Jehovah  on  Sinai's 
clouded  top,  and  were  thus  the  words  of  the  Lord  by  Moses,  the  pro- 
found impression  made  by  the  discovery  of  this  ancient  book  is  perfectly 
intelligible. 

In  proof  of  tlie  introduction  of  the  law  by  Ezra,  we  have  nothing  hot 
the  statement  that  Ezekiel,  in  his  prophecies,  outlined  the  law,  and  that 
Ezra  put  it  into  form.  ^  The  Levitical  legislation  in  our  present  Penta- 
teuch is  the  practical  adaptation  of  these  principles  (of  Ezekiel)  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  second  temple.'  '  The  development  of  the  details  of 
the  system  falls  between  the  time  of  Ezekiel  and  the  work  of  Ezra/ 
^  From  Neh.  viii.-x.  we  learn  that  Ezra  did  establish  a  canon — that  is, 
that  he  did  lead  his  people  to  accept  a  written  and  sacred  code  as  the 
absolute  rule  of  faith  and  life ;  but  this  eanon  of  Ezra  was  the  Penta- 
teuch.' Here,  again,  on  Mr.  Smith's  theory,  we  have  a  whole  people 
accepting  without  a  murmur  a  complicated  ritual  at  the  bidding  of  Ezra, 
whose  authority  to  epeak  in  the  name  of  the  Ijord  was  without  evidence. 
This  is  even  more  astonishing  than  the  reformation  under  Josiah,  for  it 
is  a  complete  revolution;  and  these  very  sacrificial  practices^  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Smith,  are  denounced  by  the  great  prophets,  are  now 
riveted  on  the  necks  of  the  Israelites  for  ever.  We  turn  to  Neh.  viii.-x. 
for  evidence  that  Ezra  is  the  author  of  the  Levitical  Law,  and  the  first 
sentence  is  as  follows  :  '  The  people  .  .  .  spake  unto  Ezra  the  scribe  to 
bring  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  to 
Israel.'  We  find  in  chap.  ix.  13,  14,  this  law  appealed  to,  and  confes- 
sion made  that,  for  their  departure  from  it,  the  Israelites  were  punished. 
There  is  not  the  most  distant  intimation  of  Ezra  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  it.  To  the  same  effect  are  the  other  references 
to  the  law,  as  in  Ezra  ii.  70,  iii.  2, 4,  vi.  18. 

But  there  are  even  more  serious  objections  to  Mr.  Smith's  theory 
regarding  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus  to  be  found  in  these  books  them- 
selves.   There  is  nothing  in  this  work  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  way  in 
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which  the  express  statements  that  the  laws  were  given  by  Moses  are  set 
aside.  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  see  almost  no  difBcnlty.  He  can  discover  a 
contradiction  between  1  Sam.  xxx.  24,  25,  and  Nnm.  xxxi.  27 ;  bat 
can  perceive  no  moral  obliquity  in  a  writer  who,  in  every  page,  declares 
the  work  which  he  himself  has  written  to  be  the  work  of  Moses.  He 
thinks  he  has  bettered  his  position  by  appeals  to  customs  in  India,  and 
by  reminding  as  that  the  steam-engme  still  bears  the  name  of  Watt, 
thongh  many  alterations  have  been  made  on  it — ^a  most  lamentable  illas- 
tration,  for  no  engineer  stamps  on  the  novel  portions  of  the  engine  the 
name  of  Watt ;  whereas,  in  the  supposed  work  of  Ezra,  every  new  rite 
is  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  Moses,  and  not  of  Moses  only,  but  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  the  particularity  of  these  references  to  Moses,  and  the  great 
immber  of  them,  that  make  it  impossible  for  reverent  readers  of  the 
Scriptures  to  accept  of  Mr.  Smith's  conclusions.  Had  there  been  some 
few  later  additions  or  alterations  made  by  divine  authority  on  our  ex- 
isting law,  there  might  have  been  no  necessity  for  any  alterations  in  the 
name  of  the  law ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  before  us.  We  have  a  book 
beginning  with  the  words,  ^  And  the  Lord  called  unto  Moses,  and  spake 
onto  him  out  of  th^  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,'  Lev.  i.  1.  And  we 
have  another  book  which  begins  in  a  similar  manner, '  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation,' Dent.  i.  1 ;  and  we  have  similar  expressions  all  through  both 
books ;  and  Mr.  Smith  is  unable  to  see  that  these  emphatic  declarations 
should  for  a  moment  disturb  the  conclusion  that  the  second  book  was 
written  by  an  unknown  scribe  in  Josiah's  days,  and  the  other  by  Ezra  a 
thousand  years  after  the  death  of  Moses.  The  perfect  equanimity  with 
which  he  faces  this  difficulty,  betrays  an  incapacity  for  weighing  evidence 
for  which  his  abundant  learning  is  small  compensation.  It  is  amazing 
that  Mr.  Smith  does  not  see  that  if  the  claims  of  one  book  of  Scripture 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  may  be  thus  summarily  disposed  of,  we 
are  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  sceptics. 

It  woald  be  unfair  to  claim  for  the  received  opinions  exemption  from 
difficulties.  Many  objections  have  been  urged  vrith  great  force  by  Mr. 
Smith,  though  frequently  in  an  exaggerated  form,  which  will  no  doubt 
receive  the  attention  of  scholars,  to  be  answered  if  they  can,  and  if  they 
cannot,  to  be  acknowledged.  But  the  difficulties  against  received  opinions 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  those  against  Mr.  Smith's  views,  which 
unsettle  our  faith  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ; 
make  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  in  which  the  services  are  all  in  connection 
with  the  tabernacle,  an  absurdity,  as  that  tabernacle  had  perished  ages 
before  the  book  was  written ;  permit  lengthy  documents  to  be  issued 
under  a  false  name,  and  sanction  anonymous  scribes  in  assuming  to  speak 
as  if  they  had  a  direct  commission  from  the  Ood  of  heaven.  Mr.  Smith 
seems  to  be  unconscious  of  the  strength  of  these  objections,  and  scarcely 
deigns  to  notice  them.  But  it  is  written,  *  Remember  ye  the  law  of 
Moses  my  servant,  which  I  commanded  unto  him  in  Horeb  for  all  Israel, 
with  the  statutes  and  judgments,'  Mai.  iv.  4. 

J.  1. 
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THE  DISESTABLISHMENT  MOVEMENT. 

Thb  qnestioD  of  disestablishment  in  Scotland  is  entering  on  a  new  apd 
more  practical  phase.  For  some  years  not  mnch  work  has  been  possible, 
owing  to  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  country,  politically  and  com- 
mercially ;  bnt  the  clouds  are  clearing  off,  and  a  time  of  hopeful  antici- 
pation has  arrived.  The  opponents  of  disestablishment  are  conscioas  of 
the  altered  conditions,  and  hence  the  increased  bitterness  of  their  effnsioDs. 
The  advocates  of  disestablishment  are  animated  by  hopes  that  the 
controversy  is  entering  its  final  stage,  and  so  their  ntterances  are  marked 
by  a  courageous  determination  to  press  on  toward  the  desired  consummap 
tion  of  their  hopes.  At  present  it  is  supremely  desirable  that  trusted 
leaders  be  in  their  places,  and  that  the  course  of  action  be  marked  oat 
with  such  wisdom  and  sagacity  as  to  command  the  respect  of  opponents,  as 
well  as  the  hearty  unanimity  of  friends.  The  end  is  plainly  within  reach, 
but  it  will  not  be  gained  without  an  effort  in  which  every  friend  of  religions 
equality  must  honourably  do  his  part. 

One  occasion  of  recently  increased  activity  has  been  the  introdactton  of 
the  Teinds  Bill.  The  idea  originated  with  county  gentlemen,  natural 
allies  of  the  Church ;  and  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  diminish  Utigation 
and  uncertainty  regarding  the  liabilities  of  landed  proprietors  to  the 
Church,  by  completing  the  valuation  of  teinds,  and  making  up  a  roll 
under  judicial  authority.  This  is  to  be  done  at  the  public  expense,  for 
the  bill  contains  a  provision  that  ^  the  expenses  of  the  judicial  commis- 
sioner and  the  clerks  of  teinds,  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  other 
persons  employed,  shall  be  defrayed  from  moneys  to  be  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment.' It  is  known  that  of  880  parishes  where  the  stipends  are  paid  in 
whole  or  in  part  out  of  teinds,  the  teinds  are  exhausted  in  4Gd  parishes. 
In  207  of  these  the  stipend  paid  is  less  than  £158,  68.  8d*.,  and  is  made 
up  to  that  amount  by  payments  out  of  the  Exchequer.  In  417  parishes 
there  are  free  teinds;  but  in  129  of  these  the  amount  is  less  than  £100. 
To  ascertain  the  surplus  in  those  417  parishes,  and  provide  facilities  for 
making  it  available,  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  public  were  to  get  the 
benefit ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  when  the  immediate  result  is  to 
encourage  applications  for  augmentations  of  stipend,  and  save  the 
pockets  of  landed  proprietors.  Legislation  of  this  kind  presupposes  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Establishment,  and  may  tend  to  prolong  it ; 
therefore  it  should  be  opposed.  If  heritors  and  parish  ministers  are 
aggrieved,  so  are  many  others ;  and  no  sufficient  reason  has  been  shown 
why  the  redress  of  grievances  should  begin  with  those  who  probably  feel 
the  burden  least.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Dick  Peddie,  M.P., 
at  once  took  action  with  a  view  to  raise  the  whole  question  of  disestab- 
lishment. His  efforts  were  energetically  supported  by  the  various  dis- 
establishment organizations  in  Scotland ;  and  it  is  now  obvious  that  any 
legislation  affecting  the  Kirk  will  be  opposed,  unless  it  tend  toward 
disestablishment.  Before  much  more  progress  can  be  made  with  the 
Teinds  Bill,  it  will  be  arranged  that  the  whole  question  shall  be  discussed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  good  reason  will  doubtless  be  shown  why 
heritors  and  ministers  must  wait,  like  other  good  citizens,  till  the  whole 
Church  question  be  settled  once  for  all. 

While  public  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject,  the  Scottish  Council 
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of  the  Liberation  Society  iseaed,  very  opportunely,  a  scheme  of  disestab- 
lishment  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  preparation.  It  contains  a 
compendions  and  Incid  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  any  bill  for 
disestablishment  mnst  be  framed,  and  its  circnlation  is  nsefnl  for  the 
educating  of  the  public  mind.  No  charge  is  more  frequently  made 
against  the  adrocates  of  disestablishment,  than  those  of  confiscation, 
destruction  of  the  Church,  and  spoliation ;  but  a  document  like  this  shows 
that  the  whole  process  could  be  accomplished  with  little  social  or  ecclesi- 
astical dislocation,  and  that  in  dealing  with  the  public  property  now 
enjoyed  by  the  Church,  everything  will  he  done  in  accordance  with  fairness 
and  equity. 

In  the  Synod,  and  at  the  Dissenters'  Breakfast,  the  interest  manifested, 
and  the  addressee  delivered,  were  of  the  most  hopeful  and  animating 
character.  Attention  was  naturally  given  to  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Euglish  Presbyterian  Synod  against  taking  up  the  subject  of  disestab- 
lishment. In  that  reverend  court  itself,  sufficient  answers  had  been  given 
to  the  arguments  of  the  other  party ;  but  the  statements  of  Dr.  Hutton 
in  the  Synod,  and  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Dunbar  at  the  Dissenters'  Breakfast, 
were  eminently  judicious.  Of  the  allegation  that  spiritual  life  decays  in  a 
Church  which  puts  this  question  in  the  forefront.  Dr.  Hutton  and  other 
speakers  effectively  disposed;  and  many  will  concur  in  the  surprise 
expressed  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  that  an  Evangelical  Church  should  be  con- 
fronted with  the  Church  of  England,  and  yet  not  be  in  favour  of  dis- 
establishment. There  is  manifestly  some  shirking  of  duty  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  account.  In  our  own  Synod  there  was  fortunifttely  no  uncertain 
sound,  and  no  material  diversity  of  opinion,  except  on  the  subsidiary 
question  of  teind  leprislation.  There  were  many  indications  of  increased 
animation  and  confidence.  This  was  observable  in  presbyteries  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  Synod ;  it  was  manifest  in  the  Synod  itself;  and  it  was 
conspicuons  at  the  Dissenters'  Breakfast.  About  the  discussions  there 
was  a  sense  of  reality,  and  a  conviction  of  approaching  success  which 
had  been  absent  during  the  six  years  previous  to  1880.  With  a  Tory 
Government  in  power,  speeches  could  be  made,  and  resolutions  adopted, 
and  education  carried  on, — and  all  this  was  done  year  by  year  with  courage 
and  perseverance, — ^but  to  all  such  efforts  the  Legislature  was  inattentive, 
for  die  claims  of  justioe  were  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  party  spirit.  But 
DOW  the  friends  of  disestablishment  are  in  power;  and  though  hope  may 
still  for  various  reasons  be  deferred,  the  way  is  open,  and  progress  sooner 
or  h&ter  is  certain. 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  the  increased  attention  bestowed  on  the  subject 
by  opponents,  and  by  the  newspaper  press.  We  are  prepared  for  abuse 
and  misrepresentation  from  ministers  of  the  Establishment,  as  also  from 
newspapers  that  exist  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  party  of  progress; 
and  to  the  friends  of  disestablishment  such  denunciation  is  not  unwelcome. 
By  the  pioneers  of  the  Voluntary  controversy  similar  opposition  was 
hailed  as  a  good  omen ;  as  an  assurance  that  they  were  reaUy  in  action, 
and  not  engaged  in  any  mere  idle  parade ;  that  they  were  felt,  feared,  and 
even  hated  by  unscrupulous  opponents.  Besides  avowed  enemies,  the 
friends  of  disestablishment  are  beset  with  candid  friends.  From  the  chair 
of  the  Liberation  Society,  Mr.  Baxter,  M.P.,  administers  a  rebuke  to 
ardent  advocates  of  the  cause,  and  advises  patient  waiting  till  certaiiH>ther    t 
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matters  have  been  settled,  which  he  seems  to  think  may  require  a  genera- 
tion to  accomplish.  The  atmosphere  of  London  has  never  been  favour- 
able to  clearness  of  vision,  and  Mr.  Baxter  snrelj  does  not  know  the 
advocates  of  disestablishment  in  Scotland.  Whig  organs  in  the  news- 
paper press  also  apply  the  wet  blanket  with  increasing  assiduity.  We 
are  reminded  with  wearisome  iteration  of  little  differences  of  opinion  in 
onr  ranks,  and  are  told  to  wait  till  these  breaches  are  healed.  This  stjle 
of  treatment  may  be  applied  in  other  directions ;  and  to  these  temporizing 
friends  may  be  applied  the  proverb,  ^  Physician,  heal  thyself.'  The  Liberal 
party  wonid  not  be  often  nor  long  in  office  were  its  leaders  to  wait  fcH* 
absolnte  unanimity  of  sentiment ;  and  while  Whig  journals  are  scoffing  at 
the  advanced  wing  of  the  party,  the  Opposition  newspapers  and  orators 
are  taking  comfort  from  these  palpable  dissensions  in  '  the  great  Liberal 
party.' 

In  spite  of  cautious  utterances  and  sinister  advice,  the  obvious  duty  at 
present  is  to  go  forward.  Parliamentary  action  may  be  expected  without 
much  delay ;  and  we  are  not  discouraged  by  the  hesitancy  of  Mr.  Baxter. 
At  some  future  stage  of  the  Teinds  Bill  the  whole  question  of  disestabiish- 
ment  will  be  raised.  Before  the  close  of  this  session,  notice  will  be  given  of  a 
motion  to  be  submitted  next  year  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To  support 
friends  in  Parliament  there  should  be  complete  organization  all  over  the 
country.  It  should  be  regarded  as  an  admitted  fact  that  disestablishmeot 
is  a  question  for  immediate  settlement,  not  to  be  merely  talked  about  or 
shunted  and  deferred  till  a  multitude  of  other  questions  have  been  settled. 
Disestablishment  is  second  in  importance  to  no  other  question;  and  it 
must  be  made  apparent  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  many  Liberal  electors. 
In  every  session  and  congr^^tion  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
there  are  men  capable  of  locally  organizing  and  guiding  a  movem^t  in  its 
favour.  We  see  no  harm  in  petitions  for  disestablishment  going  up  from 
every  session  and  congregation.  But  instead  of  this,  or  in  addition  to  it, 
the  office-bearers  and  members  of  our  Churches  can  organize  as  citizeos, 
perhaps  in  conjunction  with  others  like-minded,  and  resolve  to  rid  the 
country  of  this  standing  injustice.  These  bands  of  earnest  men  in  con- 
nection with  every  congregation,  should  be  linked  together  in  each 
constituency;  and  if  this  were  done,  no  member  of  Parliament  would 
hesitate  as  to  his  duty  when  the  question  is  raised,  nor  would  anj 
future  member  be  elected  till  his  sentiments  had  been  clearly  ascertained. 
Politicians  and  newspaper  writers  may  do  their  utmost  to  keep  the  matter 
in  abeyance ;  but  if  the  members  of  our  congregations  with  other  allies 
take  up  the  matter  in  earnest,  it  need  not  be  long  before  disestablishment 
in  Scotland  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  J.  Tait. 


P0mt  €'txclt. 

CHARLIE  AND  HIS  RACE. 


^  I  SAT,  Brown,  are  you  going  to  run  at  the  games  ? ' 

*  What  games?' 

*  Oh,  don't  you  know  we  have  games  every  year,  and  aay  of  the  boys 
at  the  school  that  like  can  run  at  them  ?  I  forgot  you  only  came  this 
session,  so  of  course  you  wont  know  about  them.    I  ran  last  vear  and 
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got  asplended  knife  for  a  prize.  It  had  three  blades,  a  gimlet,  a  cork- 
screw, and  a  tooth-pick ;  but  I  lost  it  one  day  this  winter  when  I  was 
skating/ 

Here  the  bell  rang  for  the  two  little  boys  to  go  into  school,  so  a  stop 
was  pat  to  the  conversation ;  bat  Charlie  Brown's  mind  was  fall  of  the 
idea  of  a  *  splendid  knife/  snch  as  his  friend  had  described, — indeed,  he 
rather  surprised  his  teacher  by  answering  ^  three  blades  and  a  gimlet,' 
when  he  was  asked  the  date  of  the  Norman  Gonqaest  He  coald  hardly 
sit  till  the  hoar  for  breaking  np  came;  and  the  moment  he  coald  get  away, 
he  ran  off  to  look  for  Willie  Watson  (the  hero  of  the  knife),  and  began 
qaestioning  him  all  about  the  games  and  prizes.  When  he  had  got  all 
the  information  he  could,  he  went  home  to  tell  his  mamma  and  brothers 
and  sisters  the  exciting  news.  He  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  great 
big  coarse  they  had  to  run  round,  and  how  Willie  Watson  bad  sacked 
lemons  for  half  an  hour  before  he  had  to  run,  and  had  run  so  well  that 
he  got  such  a  knife;  and  here  he  entered  on  a  long  and  minute  description 
of  that  much-admired  article. 

'But  you  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  run  this  year,  do  yout ' 
said  l^frs.  Brown. 

^  Fve  promised  to  Willie  Watson  that  I'll  do  it,  and  I  mean  to  get  a 
prize  too.  I  am  gomg  to  practise  running  every  day  till  the  time  comes ; 
and  then  I  hope  you  and  some  of  the  rest  will  come  to  the  games,  and  see 
me  running  and  getting  my  prize.' 

*•  ru  be  very  glad  to  come  and  see  you,'  said  his  mamma  kindly.  ^  But 
joa  know  you  mast  not  be  too  much  disappointed  if  you  do  not  get  a 
prize.  No  doubt  there  will  be  many  boys  there  who  have  run  at  games 
before,  and  will  be  able  to  run  faster  than  yoa.' 

^Oh,  I'm  not  afraid,  Pm  going  away  to  practise  running  now;'  and 
Charlie  left  the  room  rather  offended  at  his  mamma's  low  estimation  of  his 
powers. 

As  the  next  day  was  Saturday,  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  practise  his 
ronning.  He  would  get  his  mamma  or  one  of  his  sisters  to  stand  at  the 
window,  and  then  he  would  go  out  and  rush  up  and  down  the  road,  and 
then  come  in  and  ask  if  anybody  cwld  run  faster  than  that.  As  you 
may  believe,  he  was  very  ready  for  his  bed  that  night,  and  slept  very 
soundly. 

Next  forenoon  he  went  to  church  with  his  mamma;  but  in  the  afternoon 
it  rained  so  heavily  that  Mrs.  Brown  thought  they  had  better  stay  in,  as 
they  had  a  long  way  to  go. 

^  I  remember,'  said  she,  '  my  grandfather  used  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible  every  Sabbath  evening,  and  select  a  verse  from  it  and  make  a 
motto  of  it,  and  try  to  act  according  to  it  through  the  week.  Suppose 
we  all  read  a  chapter  now,  as  we  cannot  get  oat  to  the  church,  and  each 
of  as  might  look  for  a  verse  that  we  think  would  be  suitable  for  oarselves,  * 
and  try  to  act  upon  it  through  the  week.'  This  proposal  seemed  to  please 
the  children,  who  had  been  wondering  what  they  would  do  with  them- 
selves, and  they  all  took  their  Bibles  and  sat  down  to  do  as  their  mamma 
directed. 

For  a  while  no  sound  was  heard,  and  then  one  of  Charlie's  sisters  said, 

*  Here  is  a  text  that  I'm  snre  one  of  the  girls  at  my  school  should  take 
for  her  motto;  it  says,  ^'  Not  he  that  commendeth  himself  is  approved,  bat 
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whom  the  Lord  commendeth."  This  girl 's  always  commending  h«:s6lf, 
and  telling  how  much  she  gives  to  missions,  and  how  much  good  she  '— 

^  Bat,  Jessie/  said  Mrs.  Brown,  ^  I  did  not  think  we  were  to  look  oat 
verses  for  other  people.  We  are  all  far  too  good  at  seemg  the  faults 
of  others,  and  knowing  how  they  should  mend  them ;  bat  I  think  if  we 
wonld  try  to  watch  ourselves  more  narrowly  it  would  be  better.  Perhaps, 
Jessie,  we  have  all  as  much  need  of  that  verse  as  your  young  friend,  for 
we  have  all  a  strong  tendency  to  commend  ourselves.  But  has  no  one  else 
found  a  text  yet  ? ' 

^  Oh,  mamma,  I  have  found  a  verse  about  running  a  race,'  said  Charlie ; 

*  isn't  that  strange  t' 

*  The  Christian  life,'  said  Mrs.  Brown,  is  several  times  compared  to  a 
race  in  the  Bible,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  beautiful  simile.  What 
verse  is  it  you  have  found,  Charlie?' 

'  It  is  1  Cor.  ix.  24 :  "  Know  ye  not  that  they  which  run  in  a  race  run 
all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize^    So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain." ' 

'  I  suppose  you  know  who  the  Corinthians  were,  Charlie? '  said  Mrs. 
Brown. 

'  Yes,  mamma,  they  were  the  people  who  lived  at  Corinth.' 

^  Yes ;  and  there  were  celebrated  games,  called  the  Isthmian  games, 
which  took  place  near  Corinth,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  Apostle  Panl 
allades.  He  says,  ^'  They  which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  obtaineth 
the  prize."  At  games  and  races  here,  as  you  very  well  know,  only  one  can 
get  the  prize ;  but  in  the  Christian  race  it  is  quite  different.  All  may 
ran  so  as  to  obtain.  There  is  room  for  all  to  get  the  prize ;  and  if  we 
keep  within  the  limits  prescribed,  we  will  never  miss  this  priza  I  remember 
of  learning  a  hymn  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  which  brings  out  what  we  are 
speaking  about  very  clearly.  Although  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  learned 
it,  I  think  I  still  remember  it.'  And  Mrs.  Brown  repeated  in  a  clear, 
pleasant  voice  Doddridge's  beaatifal  hymn  : 

*  Awake,  my  bouI,  stretch  erery  nerve, 

Ani  press  with  vigour  on ; 
A  faeavenlj  race  demaDds  thy  seal, 
And  an  immortal  crown. 

'  A  elond  of  wirnessee  around, 

Hold  thee  in  full  survey ; 
Forjiet  the  steps  already  trod, 
And  onward  urge  thy  way. 

*  'Tis  God's  all -animating  voice 

That  calls  thee  from  on  high ; 
'Tii  His  own  hand  presents  the  prize 
To  thine  aspiring  eye, — 

*  That  prise  with  peerless  glories  bright. 

Which  shall  new  lustre  boast, 

•  When  victors'  wreaths  and  monarchs*  gems 

Shall  blend  in  common  dust. 

*  Blest  Saviour,  introduced  by  Thee, 

Have  I  my  race  begun ; 
And  crowned  with  victory,  at  Thy  feet 
1*11  lay  mine  honours  down.* 

^  I  would  like  to  learn  that  hymn,  mamma,'  said  Charlie. 
'  Very  well,  dear ;  I  think  that  would  be  very  nice,  and  I  will  write  it 
down  for  you.   There  are  five  verses,  so  you  might  learn  a  verse  every  ds/ 
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this  week  till  Satnrday,  and  on  Saturday  you  can  rerise  the  whole,  and  I 
will  hear  yon  Bay  it.' 

Charlie  kept  his  resolntion  of  practising  his  running,  and  he  and  some 
more  little  boys  wonld  go  away  to  a  park  that  was  near  the  school,  every 
fine  afternoon,  and  ran  races  with  a  view  to  fitting  themselves  for  the 
great  event. 

At  last  the  long-looked-for  day  arrived.  Charlie  was  np  long  before 
his  asnai  hoar,  and  was  so  excited  that  he  coald  take  no  breakfast.  He 
ran  about  the  house  all  morning,  urging  his  sisters  to  hurry  on  with  what 
they  were  doing,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  start  in  time. 

^  But,  Charlie,'  said  his  mamma,  ^  you  will  be  qaite  tn^ed  before  the  time 
comes,  if  yoa  go  on  that  way;  you  should  sit  down  and  take  a  rest.'  But 
Charlie  was  too  restless  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  and  continued  to  ramble 
about  the  house,  asking  his  sisters  ^  if  they  weren't  ready  yet? '  Unfor- 
tanately,  his  mamma  did  not  feel  very  well  and  could  not  go.  This  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  Charlie ;  but  his  papa  promis^  he  would  try 
and  get  away  from  business  in  time  to  go  to  the  games  for  a  little. 

Charlie  and  his  sisters  got  to  the  scene  of  action  a  good  while  before 
the  hour  for  beginning ;  and  as  Charlie  was  not  to  run  till  the  third  race, 
he  had  some  time  to  wait.  Although  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  there 
was  a  cold  wind,  and  he  got  very  cold  standing  watching  the  prepara- 
tions. He  got  so  blue  and  miserable  looking,  that  his  eldest  sister  wished 
him  to  come  home,  and  offered  to  tell  the  master  that  he  was  not  feeling 
well.  Charlie  could  not  help  owning  that  he  did  not  feel  well ;  but  he  would 
not  hear  of  going  home.  When  he  was  called  up  to  run,  the  poor  little 
fellow  was  quite  shaking  with  cold  and  excitement.  However,  he  set  off ; 
bat,  as  may  be  imagined,  he  soon  fell  far  behind  the  others,  and  though 
he  struggled  on  manfully,  it  could  easily  be  seen  from  the  beginning  that 
he  had  no  chance.  Poor  little  Charlie,  it  was  a  terrible  disappointment 
to  him ;  and  when  the  race  was  over,  and  he  saw  Willie  Watson  getting 
jnst  such  a  knife  as  he  had  been  dreaming  of  for  a  long  time,  he  could 
hardly  keep  back  his  tears.  When  they  got  home,  his  mamma  had  no  need 
to  ask  how  he  had  got  on,  his  crestfallen  appearance  told  all  too  plainly. 
^  Never  mind,  dear,'  said  she  kindly,  ^  we  will  just  hope  you  may  be  more 
successful  another  time.  Come  away  and  have  dinner  now,  you  will  feel 
better  after  that.'  But  Charlie,  unlike  himself,  did  not  wish  any  dmner, 
and  said  his  head  adhed,  and  he  was  tired,  and  would  like  to  go  to  bed, 
where  he  soon  forgot  his  troubles  in  a  sound  sleep. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Brown  came  into  Charlie's  room,  and  said, 
^  Well,  how  is  the  champion  runner  this  morning? ' 

^  Oh,  papa,  were  you  at  the  races  yesterday  ?     I  never  saw  you.' 

*•  No,  I  daresay  you  did  not,  but  I  saw  somebody  who  was  too  much 
excited  to  do  himself  any  justice,  and  I  was  so  sorry  for  him  when  I  saw 
his  disappointment,  that  I  bought  this  for  him  on  my  way  home  last 
night.' 

Charlie  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when  he  saw  his  papa  holding  out 
a  knife  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  he  had  so  long  been  dreaming  of. 

*  Oh,  papa,  how  can  I  thank  you  ! '  he  cried. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Brown  came  into  the  room  and  said,  ^  I  have  a 
little  present  for  you  too,  Charlie,  which  I  made  yesterday  while  you  were 
away ;'  and  she  gave  him  a  sheet  of  card-board  with  the  text,  '  Let-as  lay  r 
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aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  sq  easily  beset  ns ;  and  let  as 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  ns,  looking  nnto  Jesns,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith/  beantifaliy  illuminated  on  it. 

^  I'm  snre  it  was  exceedingly  kind  of  yonr  mamma  to  paint  that  so 
beautifully  for  you,'  said  Mr.  Brown.  ^  And  I  think  she  could  hardly  have 
chosen  a  more  appropriate  text  for  you  just  now.  You  were  very  much 
interested  in  your  races  and  prizes  yesterday,  but  think  what  an  infinitely 
more  important  race  this  is  spoken  of  in  this  text,  and  then  think  of  the 
prize  of  the  heavenly  gk)ry.  But,  Charlie,  there  is  one  thing  which  is  a 
great  encouragement  to  us  in  this  race.  We  are  not  expected  to  run  in  our 
own  strength,  it  must  be  ^^  looking  unto  Jeeus ;''  and  without  looking  to 
Him,  we  can  neither  begin  nor  end  the  Christian  race.  But  if  we  look  to 
Him,  he  will  never  fail  to  give  us  help ;  and  with  His  aid  we  may  all  ^*  run 
so  as  to  obtain/' '  B. 

OUR  ORIGINAL  MISSIONARY  FUNDS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBTTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  early  connec- 
tion of  our  Church  with  foreign  missions.  In  the  report  of  the  great 
missionary  meeting  of  our  Synod  given  in  the  Daily  Betnew^  thq  Rev.  Mr. 
Williamson^  interim  foreign  mission  secretary,  said,  ^  Fifty  years  ago, 
the  total  contribution  from  the  Secession  Synod  for  foreign  missions 
was  £20.'  I  have  seen  some  such  statement  before  somewhere,  but  con- 
sider it  erroneous  and  misleading,  and  was  sorry  to  see  it  repeated  without 
explanation.  Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  it?  It  is  true  that  our  Church 
as  a  church  had  no  foreign  mission  fund  at  that  time;  but  nevertheless 
it  was  engaged  in  foreign  mission  work  in  our  colonies  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  its  history,  as  Dr.  John  M^Kerrow's  History  fully  proves, 
in  the  States  of  America,  and  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia ;  and  when  the 
great  general  missionary  societies  were  formed,  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh or  Scottish,  and  the  Olasgow  Missionary  Societies,  its  congrega- 
tions heartily  co-operated  with  them,  receiving  then:  annual  deputations, 
and  giving  them  collections,  and  giving  their  divinity  students  and 
preachers  to  be  their  missionaries.  They  aided  also,  by  congregational 
collections,  the  Moravian  and  the  Bi^tist  Missionuy  Societies,  and  what- 
ever others  asked  their  aid,  for  the  missionary  spirit  was  always  strong 
in  the  Church. 

But  the  Church  did  itself  a  great  injustice  by  such  indirect  operations ; 
and  did  the  Lord's  work  also  an  injustice,  as  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling 
the  Synod  when  I  had  the  priyilege  of  addressing  it  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  mission  work,  on  my  first  return  from  Jamaica  in  the  autumn  of 
1834,  then  met  in  Broughton  Place  Church.  It  had  six  of  its  ministers 
then  in  Jamaica,  I  said,  under  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  and  it 
supported  them  through  the  medium  of  that  Society;  and  could  it  not  send 
and  support  as  many  more  under  its  own  direction  and  control  without 
withdrawing  its  accustomed  aid  from  that  Society  ?  Happily  the  Synod 
resolved  that  it  could  and  would.  Then  commenced  its  own  distinctively 
foreign  mission  work,  as  the  History  named  tells.     How  many  other 
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missionaries  the  two  branches  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Relief  and  the  Secession,  had  seat  abroad  and  supported,  through  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  the  two  Scottish  Societies,  it  would  be 
impossible,  I  fear,  now  to  tell,  but  they  were  neither  few  nor  of  small 
account.  Any  future  reference  to  the  small  and  late  beginnings  of  the 
foreign  missions  of  our  Church  will,  I  trust,  be  prefaced  by  some  such 
explanation  as  I  have  here  briefly  attempted,  and  for  which  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  find  room. — Respectfully  yours, 
Dublin,  7th  May  1881.  Hope  M.  Waddell. 


THE  MEETING  OF  SYNOD. 

Previous  to  the.  meeting  of  Synod  for  the  present  year,  anticipations 
were  cherished  that  peace  would  prevail  throughout  all  our  borders,  and 
it  was  with  a  feelmg  of  relief  that  these  anticipations  were  exprc»ssed, 
when  the  electrical  state  of  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  world  was 
considered,  and  specially  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  Assemblies 
that  were  to  succeed  our  own.  These  anticipations  were  fully  realized. 
No  question  exciting  angry  debate  or  stirring  strife  emerged ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Synod  it  was  felt  to  be  a  matter  for  gratitude  and  congratu- 
lation that,  whilst  much  really  good  work  had  been  done  in  the  lines  of  action 
proper  and  peculiar  to  a  Christian  Church,  there  had  been  only  feelings 
of  brotherly  kindness  amongst  us. 

The  moderator,  Rer.  Mr.  Clark,  proved  himself  entirely  worthy  of 
the  honourable  position  to  which  he  bad,  unexpectedly  to  himself,  been 
called,  discharging  its  duties  courteously  and  effectively. 

Perhaps  the  four  points  of  most  general  interest  were  the  disestablish- 
ment discussion,  the  very  successful  annual  missionary  meeting,  sati^ 
factory  election  of  a  foreign  mission  secretary,  and  the  conference  on 
Friday  forenoon  on  morals  and  kindred  practical  topics.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  such  work  as  that  in  which 
the  Synod  was  engaged  in  this  conference.  The  subjects  brought  under 
consideration  lie  at  the  very  root  of  our  national  existence  and  church  life, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  pressure  of  business  makes  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  devote  a  larger  portion  of  time  to  their 
consideration. 

A  matter  of  frequent  felicitation  was  the  spacious,  commodious,  and 
beautiful  premises  in  which  the  Synod  met.  When  the  Synod  looked 
around  and  considered  that  these  were  its  own,  and  now  free  from  debt  as 
the  result  of  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  members  of  its  congregations,  it 
had  good  reason  to  thank  Ood  and  take  courage. 


THE  ACCOUNTS  OP  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND 
FOR  1880. 

The  accounts  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  year  1880  are  before  us. 
A  tabular  view  of  the  amount  of  free-mil  offaingB  received  from  the 
adherents  of  the  Church  during  the  year  1879  (the  amount  for  1880  notr 
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being  yet  ascertained),  as  reported  by  1351  churches  and  chapels,  shows 
that  the  total  is  £330,252,  13s.  4d.  Of  this,  £117,805,  Is.  8d«  is  under 
the  head  Congregational  and  Charitable ;  £80,027,  18s.  Sd.,  Support  of 
Ordinances;  £10,606,  16s.  8d.,  Edncation;  £28,064,  lis.  lid..  Home 
Missions;  £28,921,  9s.  4d.,  Chnrch  Building  and  Extensions;  and 
£25,168,  ds.  9d.,  Foreign  Missions.  No  details  are  furnished  either  io 
regard  to  the  sources  of  these  large  sums,  or  their  allocation,  ezceptmg 
in  regard  to  missions.  The  contributions  in  aid  of  the  schemes  of  the 
Church  up  to  31st  December  1880  are  given,  from  which  we  make  a  few 
extracts. 

Foreign  Missions. — Collections,  £5744,  19s.  2d. ;  Sabbath  schools, 
£888,  10s.  Id.;  donations,  £1083,  10s.  Id.,— in  all,  £7716,  19s.  4d. 
A  note  is  inserted :  200  congregations  have  made  no  collection. 

ZTomtf.— Collections,  £6427,  6s.;    Sabbath  schools,  £101,  12s,  4d;' 
donations,  £364,  8s.  Id., — ^in  all,  £6893,  Os.  5d.    101  congregations  hare 
made  no  collection. 

Co/ontes.— Collections,  £3880,  7s.  8d. ;  Sabbath  schools,  £45,  2s.  4d. ; 
donations,  £306,  lis.  4d.,— in  all,  £4332,  Is.  4d. 

^ew5.— Collections,  £3310, 18s.  lOd.;  Sabbath  schools,  £143, 198. 2d.; 
donations,  £223,  8s.  Id.,— in  all,  £3664,  14s.  7d. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  total  sum  raised  for  foreign 
missions,  including  the  colonies  and  the  Jews,  by  all  the  congregations, 
is  £12,936,  5s.  8d.  A  legacy  of  £29,  3s.  brought  up  the  funds  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  short. 

As  a  contributor  to  the  schemes  of  the  Church,  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  is  at  the  head,  its  55  congregations  raising  £5501 ;  whilst 
Glasgow,  with  104  congregations,  raises  only  £3982 !  We  believe  that 
Free  St  George's,  Edinburgh,  contributes  as  much  as  the  whole  of  the 
Edinburgh  Presbytery.  An  examination  of  some  of  the  details  suggests 
curious  reflections.  Thus,  Old  Greyfriars' — ^Mr.  Glasse,  minister — sends 
for  foreign  missions,  £2, 10s.  4d. ;  and  St.  John's — Mr. Webster,  minister— 
£3, 138.  Hyndlands,  Glasgow,^ — Dr.  Service,  minister, — ^sends  nothing  to 
any  scheme  whatever,  home  or  foreign  ! 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DESIRE. 

Bishop  Wordsworth,  in  the  second  of  his  lectures  on  the  Reformation, 
delivered  last  month  in  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  and  meant,  it 
is  understood,  to  be  a  counterblast  to  the  St.  Giles'  Lectures,  expresses  a 
desire  for  ^  a  council  of  departed  spirits  to  avert  the  catastrophe  of  dis- 
establishment ' ! 


NOTABILIA. 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  met  on  the  25th 
April  at  Newcastle.  Dr.  J.  CoUingwood  Bruce  was  elected  moderator. 
A  deputation  from  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  waited 
on  it  and  presented  fraternal  greetings.  •  Dr.  Calderwood,  moderator  of 
Synod,  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  touched  on  the  relation  between 
science  and  religion,  and  referred  to  a  very  successful  movement  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  for  delivering  in  our  large 
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centres  of  population  lectares  on  this  subject.  Sach  lectures  had  been 
delivered  lost  winter  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  to  immense  audiences. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  27th,  Edward  Miall  died  at  his  resi- 
dence. Seven  Oaks,  London,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Miall  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  the  Idghest  courage,  and  early  took 
a  foremost  part  in  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  religions  equality. 
For  the  purpose  of  advocating  these  and  kindred  principles,  he  established 
and  edited  the  Nonconformist — ^a  newspaper  which  speedily  became  a 
power  in  the  land,  ana  which  has  done  great  service  to  the  Liberal 
eaase. 

The  venerable  missionary.  Dr.  Moffat,  had  his  high  character  and 
great  services  recognised  in  a  very  gratifying  manner  at  a  meeting  held 
in  London  in  the  middle  of  May.  The  meeting  represented  all  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
for  the  present  year  has  been  a  matter  of  keen  debate.  The  election 
resnlted  in  746  votes  being  recorded  for  Rev.  Mr.  M^Fayden,  and  449 
for  Dr.  Parker. 

2 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH. 

Monday y  May  2d. 

The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  met  this  evening  in  the  Hall, 
Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh.  At  half -past  six  o^clock,  when  the  retiring  Moderator 
(Profeeaor  Calderwood)  took  the  chair,  the  hall  was  crowded  in  every  part — the 
greater  portion  of  the  area  being,  as  last  year,  reserved  for  members  of  Synod, 
while  the  rest  of  the  spacbns  building  was  allocated  to  the  general  publia 
Altogether,  the  andienoe  mnst  have  numbered  over  2000.  The  proc^ings 
were  opened  with  praise,  prayer,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  after  which 
the  Moderator  preached  from  Mark  xvi.  15,  ^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.'  At  the  dose  of  the  sermon  a  hymn  was 
sung,  and  the  Synod  constituted  with  prayer  by  the  Moderator. 

THE  ROLL. 

The  Clerk  intimated  that  the  following  ministers  had  died  since  last  meeting 
of  Synod: — Dr.  Hamilton  MacGill,  foreign  mission  secretary;  Dr.  Robert 
Blair,  West  Church,  Galashiels ;  Mr.  Daniel  Ker,  Dunse ;  Dr.  Wm.  Marshall, 
Coupar- Angus ;  Mr.  John  Shearer,  Larkhall;  Mr.  Henry  Hislop,  Montrose; 
Mr.  Thomas  Montgomery,  Ayton ;  Mr.  Wm.  Balfour,  Rosebearty ;  Mr.  Alex. 
Thomson,  Peebles ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  France,  Paisley.  The  Clerk  also  announced 
the  changes  made  upon  the  roll  by  the  demission  of  charges,  the  acceptance  of 
calls,  etc. 

The  Moderator  then  referred  in  some  detail  to  the  removal  by  death  of  the 
following,  whose  names  did  not  fall  to  be  mentioned  by  the  Clerk  in  connection 
with  the  alteration  of  the  roll :— The  Rev.  John  Taylor,  D.D. ;  the  Rev.  D.  S. 
Henderson,  Trinidad ;  Mr.  Biffgart  (elder),  Dairy ;  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston,  D.D. 
Of  all  these  brethren  he  could  unhesitatingly  say,  that  their  memory  was  held 
in  loving  remembrance  for  the  valuable  services  which  they  had  rendered  to 
the  Church.  Having  expressed  bis  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  election  last  year  to  the  office  of  moderator,  Dr.  Calderwood  called  for 
nominations  for  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

ELECriON  OF  MODERATOR. 

Rer.  Dr.  Black,  seconded  by  ex-Provost  Morton,  proposed  Rev.  R.| 
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D.D.  Rev.  Dr.  Peddie,  aeoonded  by  Mr.  Rakkute,  proposed  Rer.  Mr.  Clark, 
Abernethv,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  191  to  142  votes.  Mr.  Glabk  hav- 
ing taken  the  chair,  thanked  Uie  Synod  for  the  honour  it  had  coofexred  on  him. 


Tuesday,  May  S<f . 

The  Synod  resumed  to-day  at  ten  o*clock — Rev.  John  Chirk,  Abemethy, 
moderator.  Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  till  eleven  o'oh>ck  by  Dr. 
Black,  Glasgow ;  and  Mr.  Miller,  Lenzie. 

REPORT  ON  aSNERAL  OTATISTICS. 

Dr.  Scott,  home  secretary,  presented  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics.  For  the  second  time,  it  was  stated,  since  the  aaniial  statistics  of 
the  Church  began  to  be  collected  and  reported  upon  to  the  Synod,  the  schedules 
issued  in  December  had  been  returned  to  the  home  secretary  from  every  con- 
gregation on  the  Synod's  roll.  The  number  of  congregations  was  549,  being 
one  less  than  in  1879.  The  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  union  of  two 
congregations  into  the  congregation  of  Balfron  and  Holm,  in  connection  with 
the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton.  The  number  of  baptisms  reported  by  the  549 
congregations  for  1880  is  10,363,  being  267  less  than  m  1879,  and  808  less  than 
in  1877.  Of  the  10,363  persons  baptized,  112  were  adults,  while  the  remaining 
10,251  were  baptized  in  infancy  or  childhood.  The  number  of  adult  baptisms 
is  three  more  than  in  1879,  and  17  more  than  in  1878.  For  1879,  it  waa 
reported  that  550  congregations  had  in  connection  with  them  856  Sunday 
schools,  with  10,805  teachers  and  84,075  pupils.  The  returns  for  the  year  1880, 
show  that  549  congregations  have  in  connection  with  them  858  schools,  with 
10,899  teachers  and  84,440  young  persons  under  instruction,  being  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  94  teachers,  365  scholars,  and  two  schools.  There  has  been 
a  simibur  increase  in  the  number  of  young  persons  attending  the  advanced 
classes  which  are  taught  by  miniBters  and  elders  of  the  Church,  though  tliere 
is  a  decrease  of  10  in  the  number  of  these  classes  for  the  year  I85O.  The 
returns  show  an  attendance  at  716  dasses  of  28,494  young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  being  an  increase  of  834  pupils  in  that  year.  The  number  of  memb^ 
in  full  communion  with  the  Church  was  returned  for  the  year  1876  as  172,170, 
and  for  the  year  1879  as  174,184,  showing  an  increase  in  the  three  yean  ending 
with  1879  of  1964,  being  at  the  rate  of  655  per  annum,  or  5-13ths  per  cent. 
Even  this  small  rate  of  increase  hss  not,  however,  been  maintsined  in  the  year 
1880.  The  number  of  members  returned  at  the  dose  of  that  year  is  178,982, 
being  1084  less  than  the  number  returned  for  the  year  1878,  and  152  less  than 
the  number  returned  for  1879 ;  the  decrease  for  the  last  two  years  being  at  the 
rate  of  3-5ths  per  cent ,  and  for  the  year  1880  very  nearly  at  the  rate  of  l-12th 
per  cent.  The  average  membership  of  each  congregation,  which  in  1876  was 
327,  and  in  1879  was  317,  has  been  ascertained  from  the  schedules  for  1880  to 
be  very  nearly  317,  being  thus  the  same  as  in  1879,  but  10  lees  than  in  the  year 
1876.  The  seventeen  presbyteries  of  the  Church  in  which  the  membership  has 
been  diminished  in  the  year  1880  has  been : — ^Edinburgh,  152 ;  Hamilton,  140 
Orkney,  106 ;  Arbroath,  104 ;  Dunfermline,  75 ;  Stirling,  74 ;  Dumfries,  49 
Glasgow  (North),  48 ;  Kilmarnock,  43  ;  Berwick,  42 ;  Kelso,  41 ;  Perth,  SO  . 
Elgin  and  Inverness,  29  ;  Ireland,  24 ;  Banffshire,  13 ;  ^nross,  11 ;  and  Gal- 
loway, 7.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  classes  of  the  Theological 
Hall  during  the  recent  session  has  been  116,  or  15  more  than  in  the  preTJooa 
year.  Of  these  students,  39  attended  the  first  or  junior  dass,  45  attended  the 
second  cUss,  and  26  attended  the  third  or  most  advanoed  dasa,  while  six  were 
special,  or  from  foreign  countries.  The  amount  of  congregational  moome  for 
congregational  purposes  in  1877  was  £250,723,  being  an  increase  of  £17,608 
on  the  income  of  tbe  year  preceding ;  for  1878,  £239,754,  being  a  decrease  of 
£10,968  from  the  sum  received  in  1877;  and  for  1879,  £225,402,  beins 
£14,352  less  than  the  amount  received  from  the  same  sources  in  1878,  and 
£25,320  less  than  the  amount  reported  for  1877.    The  amount  of  oongrega- 
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tional  income  for  ooDgregatioiial  purposes  returned  for  1880  has  been  £244,747, 
being  an  increase  on  the  income  of  the  preceding  vear  of  £19,845.  This  gives 
an  average  contribution  to  each  congregation  of  £445,  168.  2d.,  or  nearly  £36 
more  than  in  1879.  The  amount  of  missionary  and  benevolent  income  of  con- 
gregations for  1880  has  been  £81,799,  8s.  9d.,  being  an  increase  of  £2530,  48. 
on  the  income  for  sroilar  purpoees  in  the  preceding  year,  but  £4591,  58.  2d.  less 
than  that  for  1878.  The  average  rate  of  contribution  per  member  for  all 
congregational  purposes,  including  contributions  of  a  missionary  and  benevolent 
character,  during  the  year  1880,  has  been  £1,  17s.  6^d.,  being  3^.  per  mem- 
ber more  than  in  1878,  and  2s.  6id.  per  member  more  thaii  in  1879,  but  la  1^. 
leas  than  the  average  per  member  in  1877.  The  amount  received  from  legacies 
and  from  other  contributions  and  donations  which  are  not  included  in  congre- 
gational returns,  has  been  £56,457,  and  has  thus  exceeded  the  income  from  the 
same  sources  in  1879  by  £24,391.  The  total  income  of  the  Church  for  1880 
has  been  £383,004,  which  is  £46,266  more  than  the  income  for  1879,  and  is 
above  the  income  of  every  year  since  the  English  Union  in  1876.  The  total 
income  of  the  Church  for  all  purposes  for  the  ten  years  ending  31st  December 
1880,  has  been  £3,650,908,  being  £79,862  above  the  income  for  the  tea  yean 
ending  31st  December  1879. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  moved  that  the  report  be  approved,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Synod  given  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  prepared. 

Mr.  Sharp,  Archieston,  seconded,  and  the  report  was  adopted. 

REPORT  ON  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Dr.  Bdtchtson,  Bennington,  submitted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Sch<darships,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  the  examination  for  scholarships 
at  the  Univeisity,  the  number  both  of  applicants  and  of  competitors  had  been 
somewhat  less  than  last  year — the  applicants  numbering  123,  as  compared  with 
142  in  1879,  and  the  competitors  108,  as  compared  with  117.  Tne  papers, 
generally,  were  of  superior  excellence,  only  20  competitors  falling  below  60  per 
cent,  of  marks.  Award  of  scholarships,  special  or  ordinary,  was  made  to  the 
£rst  56,  and  to  3  others  who  held  special  scholarships  with  local  or  other 
preferences.  The  payments  for  ordinary  scholarships  amounted  to  £480,  and  for 
special  scholarships  to  £310.  In  the  examination  for  scholarships  at  the  Hall, 
the  number  of  competitors  was  also  slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  year, 
there  being  18  in  the  first  section  and  11  in  the  second,  as  compared  with  20  in 
the  first  section  and  13  in  the  second  in  1879.  Including  continued  scholarships, 
and  five  awarded  otherwise  than  by  the  results  of  the  November  examination,  the 
number  of  scholarships  was : — In  the  first  year,  16 ;  in  the  second  year,  14 ;  and 
in  the  third  year,  1 1.  The  scholarships  ranged  in  value  from  £40  to  £15,  and 
the  whole  sum  paid  was — from  special  trusts,  £629,  and  from  the  ordinary  fund 
£180.  From  the  Biggart  Supplementary  Fund  two  foreign  students,  one  from 
the  Waldensian  Church  and  the  other  from  Geneva,  received  scholarships.  The 
former,  who  Lb  to  remain  a  year  in  this  country,  received  £50,  the  latter  £35, 
for  the  session.  In  the  month  of  October  a  communication  was  received  from 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Miss  McfFan,  Forfar,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  pay  over  a  portion  of  her  bequest  of  £2000  (less  legacy  duty)  to  found 
a  BcholarBhip  or  scholarships  in  the  Hall,  and  that  the  balance  would  be  paid 
when  the  estate  is  realized,  and  annuities  fall  in.  In  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  trustees,  a  scheme  had  been  prepared  for  the  application  of  the 
bequest 

The  report  having  been  adopted. 

Dr.  James  Brown,  Paisley,  said  that  before  leaving  this  subject  he  had  a 
communication  to  make  to  the  Synod.  A  few  minutes  ago  he  had  received  a 
cheque  for  £1000,  which  he  had  now  the  pleasure  to  present  to  the  Synod,  from 
his  old  and  esteeined  friend  Mrs.  Wilkie  of  Bonally,  Helensburgh,  who  desired 
the  Synod  to  accept  this  gift  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  bursary  or  buraaries 
for  students  attending  the  Theological  Hall,  to  be  given  and  named  in  memorr 
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of  her  late  hHsband,  Mr.  John  Wilkie,  formerly  writer  in  Glasgow,  and  more 
recently  resident  in  Helensburgh,  and  whose  name  was  already  commemorated 
in  a  scholarship  founded  by  himself.  Mrs.  Wilkie,  he  added,  was  sister-in-law 
to  the  late  Dr.  William  Anderson,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Young,  Glasgow,  moyed  that  this  generous  gift  be  accepted,  and  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  the  donor. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

THE  SMOLISH  DEPUTIES. 

At  this  stage  the  deputies  from  the  English  Presbyterian  Synod  were 
received*  After  they  bad  been  welcomed  by  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Bruce,  New- 
castle, moderator  of  the  English  Synod,  and  Mr.  Stiit,  Birkenhead,  addreased 
the  Synod. 

theological  education. 

Dr.  Druxuond,  Glasgow,  gave  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Theological 
Education,  which  statecl  that  the  number  of  students  who  made  application, 
through  their  respective  presbyteries,  for  admission  to  the  Hall  for  the  session 
beginning  in  November  last,  was  57.  Of  these,  five  withdrew  before  the 
examination.  40  students  passed  the  examination;  13  failed,  including 
one  student  who  came  up  for  re-examination  on  certain  subjects.  Of  the  first 
yearns  students,  27  were  either  Masters  of  Arts  or  had  undergone  the  Univer- 
sity examination  for  the  Arts  degree  in  certain  departments.  The  average 
value  of  the  entrance  examination,  as  k  whole,  was  only  466,  and  falls  below 
that  of  the  former  year,  which  was  494.  The  number  of  regular  students 
attending  the  Hall  during  the  session  was— of  the  third  year,  26  ;  of  the  second 
year,  44 ;  and  of  the  first  year,  37 — ^in  all,  107,  being  13  above  the  previoos 
session.  All  of  the  students  passed  the  exit  examination,  and  some  produced 
papers  of  superior  merit.  On  a  review  of  the  whole  work  of  the  session,  it  was 
decided  not  to  sustain  the  session  in  the  case  of  six  students ;  of  whom  one 
belonged  to  the  third  year,  two  to  the  second,  and  three  to  the  first.  The 
committee  moved  the  Synod — 

'  That  the  transference  of  the  Brown  Library  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  be  delayed ; 
and  thai  the  meane  of  rendering  the  library  more  useful  be  referred  for  oonsideration  to 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  and  a  joint-committee  appointed  by  the  Presbyteries  of 
Glasgow  (North  and  South).' 

The  report,  as  well  as  the  above  and  other  recommendations,  was  adopted. 
stmod  accommodation — reduction  of  the  debt. 

Dr.  James  Bbown,  convener  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Finance,  said  it  was 
their  first  duty  to  present  a  clear  statement  of  the  amount  of  obligation 
incurred  by  the  Church  through  the  purchase  and  alteration  of  the  Gaatle  Ter- 
race premises,  now  known  as  the  College  buildings.  The  amount  expended 
during  1877-9,  including  the  purchase-money,  but  deducting  the  sum 
received  from  the  sale  of  old  material,  was  £49,387.  The  amount  expended 
during  1880  was  £4366,  and  in  1881,  £650.  The  estimated  amount  that  still 
requi^  to  be  paid  was  £1600.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  College  build- 
ings and  the  adjacent  ground  was  £56,003.  Against  this  expenditure  they  set 
the  estimated  proceeds  of  the  Queen  Street  property,  after  deducting  the  bond, 
£10,000 ;  the  estimated  value  of  the  vacant  grocmd  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
College,  £6000 ;  leaving  as  the  total  obligation  incurred  by  acquiring  the 
College  buildings,  £40,000.  To  meet  this  obligation  there  had  been  sabecribed 
before  last  meeting  of  Synod,  £15,200,  leaving  a  debt  of  £24,803  to  be 
liquidated  by  the  present  effort.  It  was  to  encourage  the  Church  to  make  an 
effort  to  remove  this  burden  that  the  late  Mr.  Biggart  offered  at  last  Synod  to 
repeat  his  former  subscription  of  £1000  on  the  condition  of  £15,000  addition&l 
being  subscribed  before  1st  September  and  paid  before  1st  October,  while  Mr. 
Gilmour  offered  a  subscription  of  £500  on  the  same  conditions.  The  Committee 
thus  had  the  stimulus  of  knowing  that  if  they  oould  raise  £15,000,  the  sum  of 
£16,500  would  be  at  once  deducted  from  the  debt  The  time  allowed  had  been 
found  too  short  to  raise  the  sum  required,  but  at  a  meeting  held  on  26th  July 
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Mr.  Biggart  bad  spoDtaneouely  offered  to  modify  the  oondition,  and  extend  the 
time  in  which  the  £15,000  might  be  raised  to  the  meeting  of  ti^e  Synod  in 
1881.  At  the  close  of  last  year  the  sum  subscribed  amounted  to  £8439.  Little 
additional  progress  was  made  till  the  beginning  of  February,  when  vigorous 
efforts  were  adopted  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  fund  before  the  Church.  From 
that  date  there  had  been  a  steady  and  sometimes  a  rapid  advance,  and  on  20th 
March  £2400  were  still  required.  Early  in  April,  however,  the  sum  wliich  had 
so  long  been  the  goal  towards  which  the  committee  were  striving  was  reached. 
£8300  were  then  still  required  to  clear  the  College  buildings  of  all  debt.  The 
result  of  the  additional  effort  which  had  been  put  forth  was  that  subscriptions 
had  been  promised  against  a  debt  of  £24,803  to  the  amount  of  £23,482,  Is.  9d., 
leaving  thus  only  £1400  to  be  raised  to  attain  entire  freedom  from  debt. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  moved  the  acceptance  of  the  report  and  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  committee  and  various  gentlemen  who  had  assisted  in  the  pro- 
motion of  its  object.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Professor  Calderwood, 
supported  by  Principal  Cairns,  and  adopted,  a  suggestion  being  thrown  out 
that  an  effort  should  oe  made  to  clear  off  the  remaining  debt  on  the  College 
buildings  before  the  conclusion  of  the  present  Synodical  meetings. 

THE  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  SECRETARYSHIPS. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  returns  from  the  presbyteries  of  the  Church  with 
reference  to  the  remit  from  the  Synod  as  to  the  question  of  combining  or  not 
combining  the  home  and  foreign  secretaryships,  Dr.  Kennedy  suggested  that 
the  Synod  should  continue  to  have  two  secretaries  as  heretofore,  which  was 
agreed  to.  On  the  motion  of  Professor  Calderwood,  seconded  by  Dr.  George 
Jeffrey,  the  Synod  resolved  to  proceed  at  twelve  o*clock  on  Thursday  with  the 
election  of  a  foreign  secretary  in  room  of  the  late  Dr.  MacGilL  Dr.  Thomson 
gave  notice  that  on  that  occasion  he  should  nominate  for  the  office  the  Rev. 
James  Buchanan,  Glasgow ;  while  at  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  was 
intimated,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  that  he  should  nominate  the  Rev. 
John  Young,  Newington,  Edinburgh.  Dr.  James  Brown  submitted  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Secretaryships,  which  steted — 

'Thftt,  while  distinctly  declaring  that  the  office  of  foreign  secretary  is  in  every 
respect  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  the  home  secretary,  yet,  considering  Dr. 
Scott's  long  services  to  the  Chorch,  and  especially  the  great  amount  of  extra  labour  he 
has  had  in  oonneotion  with  the  Augmentation  Scheme,  the  Committee  recommend  that 
£100  be  added  to  Dr.  Scott's  salary.* 

Dr.  Browh  moved  the  adoption  of  the  committee^s  recommendation,  which 
was  seconded  by  ex-Provost  Morton,  Greenock.  This  was  agreed  to.  At  the 
evening  sederunt,  Dr.  Scott  took  occasion  to  thank  the  Synod  for  this  addition 
to  his  salary. 

Some  business  of  minor  importance  having  been  disposed  of,  the  Synod 
adjourned  shortly  before  four  ox^lock. 


EVENING  SEDERUNT. 
The  Synod  resumed  at  six  o^clock — Mr.  Clark,  moderator. 

THE  MISSION  board. 

Professor  Calderwood,  Messrs.  Hugh  Barnet  and  George  Smith,  Glasgow, 
were  elected  additional  members  of  the  Mission  Board. 

Mr.  Alexander  Duncan,  Balgedie,  brought  up  an  overture  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Kinross,  which  called  attention  to  a  resolution  of  last  Synod,  to  the 
effect  *  that  when  persons  who  are  appointed  secretaries  are  ministers  or  ruling 
elders,  they  should  become  ex  officio  members  of  the  church  courts.'  This  • 
resolution,  it  was  pointed  out,  involved  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts, 
and  that  being  so,  it  was  contended  it  should  be  sent  down  to  presbyteries  for 
their  opinion  before  it  could  become  a  standing  law  of  the  Church. 

After  discussion,  the  court,  on  a  vote,  did  not  consider  this  necessary,  and 
the  overture  was  passed  from. 
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*  MANUAL  OP  DISTINCTIVE  PRINCIPLES.' 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  laid  on  the  table  a  revised  copy  of  a  Manual  of  Dis- 
tinctive Principles  of  the  Gburch,  which  the  Svnod  received,  and  resolved  to 
recommend  as  a  book  fitted  to  instract  its  members,  and  especially  the  yooDg, 
in  those  principles. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  TOUNO. 

Mr.  Williamson,  Qneensferry,  gave  in  the  report  of  a  (Committee  on  the 
Care  of  the  Young,  which  deidt  principally — (1)  with  a  proposal  that  there 
should  be  written  examinations  in  Sunday  schools  ;  and  (2^  that  the  *  Inter- 
national Series  of  Lessons  be  adopted  for  that  purpose.*  Tne  committee  also 
recommended  (3)  the  continuance  of  a  grant  of  £50  to  the  funds  of  the  Sabbath 
School  Union,  so  as  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Charles  Inglis,  who  bad 
laboured  so  long  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  Scotch  Sunday  schools.  The 
Synod,  while  agreeing  to  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  written  examina- 
tions, resolved,  after  a  division,  not  to  recommend  any  particular  scheme  of 
lessons.    The  money  grant  was  continaed. 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  GEMMELL. 

Dr.  Kennedy  reported  what  had  been  done  at  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Presbyteiy  to-day  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  R  Gemmell,  Arthur  Street  Church, 
under  which  his  appeals  taken  to  the  Synod  dropped. 

Dr.  Bruce  said  the  presbytery  quite  recognised  Mr.  Gemmell's  honesty  of 
purpose  and  Christian  integrity  throughout  the  whole  of  this  business.  He  had 
their  good  wishes  for  his  welfare  and  future  usefulness. 

The  Synod  homologated  the  presbyterial  proceedings,  and  on  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Logan  Airman,  Glasgow,  placed  Mr.  Gemmell  on  the  ^  Occasioiial  Supply 
List,*  which,  it  was  explained,  would  preserve  his  rights  in  connection  with  the 
Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  Fund. 

Mr.  Gemmell,  in  a  few  words,  thanked  the  Synod  for  the  kindness  he  had 
received  at  their  hands. 

disestablishment  and  disendowment. 

The  report  of  the  Synod^s  Committee  on  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  stated  that  the  past  year  had  in 
some  respects  been  hardly  less  exciting  than  that  of  the  general  election.  The 
committee  had  carried  on  their  work  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  amid 
special  difficulties,  arising  from  the  waves  of  agitation  passing  suddenly  and 
strongly  over  the  politick  field.  Questions  of  war  and  peace  had  not  been 
wanting  to  perplex  and  preoccupy  many  minds  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
while  questions  of  Irish  policy  threatened  for  a  tame  to  monopolize  public  atten- 
tion, as  they  still  promised  largely  to  fill  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  through- 
out the  session.  Notwithstanding  such  influences,  no  question  had  asserted 
its  power  over  the  public  mind  by  more  frequent  discussions,  or  shown  more 
irrepressible  strength,  than  disestablishment 

Dr.  Hutton  having  spoken  in  support  of  the  report,  and  Mr.  Whtte, 
Moyness,  in  support  of  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Elgin  and 
Inverness, 

Mr.  Dick  Peddie,  M.P.,  moved — 

*  The  Synod,  having  heard  the  report  of  the  Disettabliahment  Committee,  and  the 
overtures  on  the  same  subject,  approve  of  the  object  of  the  overtures,  adopt  the  report 
of  the  committee,  thank  the  committee  for  their  diligence,  adopt  the  recommendatioii 
of  the  committee  to  petition  against  the  Teinds  Bill,  and  for  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  remit  to  the  committee  to 
prepare  a  petition,  which,  being  signed  by  the  moderator  and  clerk,  may  be  remitted  to 
Mr.  Peddie  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons.' 

Mr.  White,  Lauriston,  seconded  the  motioa 

Professor  Calderwood  moved  that  the  following  should  be  added  to  Mr. 
Dick  Peddie's  motion,  from  the  words  *  thank  the  committee  for  their 
diligence*: — 

'  And  that  this  Church,  while  approving  of  a  measure  for  es^mating  the  money 
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value  of  the  teinds,  and  relieving  heritors  of  combrous  and  costly  legal  machinery, 
cannot  approve  of  the  Teinds  BiU  nnless  it  be  accompanied  by  a  bill  abolishing 
church-rates,  relieving  feuars  of  chaxges  for  church  buildings  and  manses,  and,  in 
the  abienoe  of  such  a  measure  for  relief  of  feuars,  must  oppose  the  passing  of  the 
Teinds  BilL' 

Mr.  Renmie,  Glasgow,  Beconded  the  motion. 

Principal  Cairns,  while  thinkiDg  that  the  two  motions  might  be  united, 
remarked  that  the  important  thing  was  to  protest  against  any  legislation  which 
would  not  carry  with  it  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
against  the  continuance  of  the  State  Church  system  in  Scotland.  There  they 
were  all  agreed;  but  whether  Professor  Calderwood's  motion  sufficiently 
brought  out  that  idea  was  just  the  point  where  he  (Dr.  Cairns)  had  some 
hesitation.  What  they  wanted  was  that  there  ^ould  not  be  a  tacit 
granting  of  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  under  the  name 
of  a  Teinds  BiU. 

Id  the  course  of  some  conversation  which  followed,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Calderwood  should  be  added  to  that  of  Mr.  Peddie,  but  the 
clerk  (Mr.  Wood)  pointed  out  that  Professor  Calderwood's  motion  was  so 
framed  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Peddie's. 
A  show  of  hands  was  accordingly  taken  between  the  motions,  when  that  of 
Mr.  Peddie  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present. 


Wedneifday,  May  4M. 

The  Synod  resumed  at  ten  o^dock  to-day — ^Mr.  John  Clark,  Abemethy, 
moderator. 

THE  WILKIE  GIFT. 

Dr.  James  Brown,  Paisley,  now  formally  laid  on  the  table  the  deed  of  gift 
of  £1000  for  Ideological  Bursaries,  from  Mrs.  Wilkie,  Helensburgh,  and  the 
Finance  Committee  were  nominated  as  trustees  to  hold  the  money  in  question 
—the  Scfaolarship  Committee  to  advise  with  them. 

SYSTEMATIC  BENEFICENCE. 

Dr.  SoOTT  gave  in  the  report  of  this  committee,  which  stated  that  no  active 
measures  for  promoting  the  public  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  frequent,  pro- 
portionate, and  systematic  giving  to  the  cause  of  Christ  had  been  taken  during 
the  past  year.  The  obstacles  which  prevented  action  in  the  previous  year  had 
not  yet  been  altogether  taken  out  of  the  way ;  and  the  exceptional  severity  of 
the  weather  during  the  recent  winter  months,  originated  some  new  difficulties. 
The  committee  were,  however,  hopeful  that  a  suitable  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  systematic  beneficence,  willing  ^o  devote  some  time  and  effort  to  the 
public  illustration  and  enforcement  of '  the  duty  and  privilege  of  acting  in 
accordance  witli  them,  might  be  found  shortly ;  and  that  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  employing  him  usefully,  in  the  visitation  of  congregations  in  some 
of  the  presbyteries  of  the  Church,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  of 
the  present  year.  The  committee  asked  authority  to  utilize  over  1000  copies 
of  prize  essays  on  the  *  Lord*s  Offering,*  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

STIPEND  AUGMENTATION. 

A  report  on  stipend  augmentation  was  next  submitted  by  Dr.  Scott  The 
report  dealt  with  the  means  employed  in  order  to  secure  the  better  support  of 
the  Augmentation  Fund,  the  procedure  affecting  the  payment  of  the  ordinary 
supplemental  grants,  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  the  fund,- etc.  The 
number  of  cases,  it  stated,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  stipend  in  them  came 
short  of  the  minimum  standard  of  £2(X)  per  annum,  were  annuaUy  diminishing, 
37  congregations  had  become  self-supporting  in  the  four  years  1876-9,  and 
four  ouier  congregations  had,  during  the  year  1880,  without  aid  from  any 
aynodical  fund,  mi^e  np  the  stipends  of  tbeir  respective  ministers  to  £200  per  j[q 
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annum,  with  manse  or  allowance  for  house  rent.  The  committee  recorded 
with  regret  the  death  of  a  generous  supporter  of  the  fund — Mr.  Thomafl 
Biggart,  of  Dairy.  The  amount  expended  in  supplemental  grants  for  the  year 
ending  March  1880-2  was  £8791,  lis.  3d.,  being  an  increase  of  £448, 14a.  4d. 
on  the  previous  year.  This  increase  in  payments  for  supplements  had  been 
occasioned  in  part  by  the  recent  deijression  of  trade,  and  in  part  by  the  filling 
up  of  Tacanciea  which  previoosly  existed  in  aid-receiving  congregations.  There 
was  a  bidance  of  £2890,  Ids.  in  favour  of  tiie  fund  at  1st  ApnL  The  whole 
of  the  subsidy  of  £6208,  lOs.  arranged  to  be  paid  to  the  Pftsbytman  Church 
of  England,  for  the  five  years  after  the  union,  had  now  been  liquidated,  with 
the  exception  of  £185,  16s.  5d.,  which  balance  would  be  paid  this  year.  The 
Synod  was  requested  to  recommend  the  Augmentation  Fund  anew  to  the 
generous  support  of  all  the  congregations  of  the  Church,  and  to  instract  the 
Home  Committee  to  look  carefully  into  the  cases  in  which  the  stipends  of 
ministers  were  stiU  under  the  desired  minimum  of  £200  per  annum,  vith 
the  view  of  devising  a  plan  by  which  the  number  of  those  cases  be  still  further 
reduced. 

£x-Provo6t  Morton,  Greenock  (elder);  Mr.  Martin,  Leslie  (who  charac- 
terized the  Augmentation  Scheme  as  the  most  important  scheme  in  connectioD 
with  the  Church) ;  Mr.  James  Alexander,  Helensburgh  (elder) ;  Mr.  David 
M^Cowan,  Glasgow  (elder) ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  Annan  (elder),  spoke  in  support 
of  the  further  forwiutling  of  this  scheme. 

The  report  and  recommendation  were  then  adopted. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  CHURCHES. 

Mr.  James  Grierson  Scott  reported  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject,  which  stated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  last  Synod,  the 
committee  had  opened  up  correspondence  with  tiie  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
the  colonies,  specially  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  preachers  and  ministere. 
Their  commumcations  had  been  received  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  and  the 
way  was  being  prepared  for  more  practical  intercourse  between  the  Churches. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  introduced  to  the  Synod  Pastors  Cisar  and  Kaspar,  of 
the  Bohemian  Church. 

Pastor  Cisar  spoke  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Bohemiah  Church,  and  the 
religious  wretche(uieas  of  the  nation. 

Pastor  Kaspab  referred  to  the  efforts  of  the  Bohemian  Church  to  erect  a 
system  of  evangelical  schools,  which  for  a  small  flock  in  a  Rofnan  CathoKc 
country  was  of  paramount  importance. 

M.  Ankt,  Brussels,  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Evangelisation  of  Belgium, 
said  that  there  was  no  Protestant  population  in  that  countiy,  and  that  all  the 
congregations  were  composed  of  converts  from  Rome. 

Dr.  HoEDEMAKER,  theological  professor,  Amsterdam,  said  that  the  poor 
people  of  Holland  were  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  but  all  the  talent  and 
learning  were,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  on  the  other  aide. 

Mr.  Odian,  Armenia,  mentioned  that  in  Turkey  there  were  now  nearly  100 
Evang^cal  Armenian  churcheSy  some  of  which  contained  between  400  and  600 
Protestants,  and  were  nearly  self-supporting. 

Signor  Matted  Prochet,  Florence,  represented  the  Waldensian  Church  of 
Italy. 

Mr.  Dardier,  Geneva,  mentioned  that  at  the  end  of  next  month  the  Evao* 
gelical  Church  of  Geneva  was  to  celebrate  its  jubilee. 

Princinal  Cairns  moved  a  resolution  thanking  the  deputies;  iostnicting  thej 
Foreign  Mission  Committee  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  continoital  agencies 
that  had  heretofore  received  help;  continuing  the  preaching  stations  on  the 
Continent ;  authorising  the  Correspondence  Committee  to  appoint  d^uties  to 
the  Waldensian  Synod,  and  the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  France  t 
and  also  to  make  such  arrangements  as  might  be  found  necessary  for  sendiog 
ministers  and  preachers  to  the  colonies,  and  for  maintaining  friendly  inter* 
course  with  the  Church  there.  r.  .    .  u  ^^  ^ 
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Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  seconded  the  motion. 

The  resolation  was  adopted,  and  the  greetings  of  the  Synod  oonreyed  to 
the  deputies  by  the  Moderator. 

NEXT  MEETINa  OF  SYNOD. 

The  next  meetinff  of  Synod  was  appointed  to  begin  on  the  Monday  evening 
after  the  first  Soncuiy  of  May. 
The  Synod  adjoomed  at  four  o'clock. 

SYNODICAL  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

The  annual  Synodical  missionary  meeting  was  held  m  the  evening,  when  the 
spacious  hall  of  the  Synod  in  Castle  Terrace  was  crowded  to  excess,  the  audience 
uambering  considerably  over  2000.  The  Moderator  presided,  and  the  proceed- 
iDgs  were  opened  with  praise  and  prayer,  the  devotions  being  led  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Morris. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Scorr  then  read  extracts  from  the  report  on  home  missions. 

At  the  close  of  the  statepient  of  Dr.  Scott,  the  Moderator  intimated  that 
there  had  just  been  laid  on  his  desk  a  gift  of  £50  from  an  elder  of  the  Church. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williamson,  Queenaferry,  interim  foreign  secretary,  read 
extracts  from  the  report  of  the  foreign  missions. 

Mr.  Slight,  treasurer,  stated  that  a  year  ago  the  Synod  met  under  circmn- 
stances  of  considerable  depression  and  anxiety.  That  evening,  however,  they 
Diet  under  circumstances  very  much  improved. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Gibson,  the  Rev.  w.  Martin,  the  Rev.  Naratan  Sheshadri, 
Dr.  Husband,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Matthews  addressed  the  meeting. 

ITiursday,  May  bih. 
The  Synod  met   again   to-day  at   ten  o'clock — Mr.  Clark,  Abemethy, 
moderator. 

THE  TEINDS  BILL. 

Dr.  HuTTON,  Paisley,  laid  on  the  table  the  petition  which  the  Disestablish- 
meotComnuttee  proposed  to  send  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Teinds 
BiU. 

evangelistic  effort. 

Dr.  Scott  gave  in  a  report  on  home  evangelization,  which  referred  to  the 
continued  labours  of  the  evangelistic  affents  employed  by  the  Synod,  and  gave 
extracts  from  the  statements  rorwarded  to  the  home  secretary  as  to  the  results 
of  their  labours  in  various  districts,  which  showed  that  these  labours  had  not 
be^  withont  evident  signs  of  the  divine  blessing.  It  also  touched  on  the  work 
of  the  Henderson  Memorial  Church  and  the  Training  Institute  for  Evangelists 
io  connection  with  it  The  Church,  it  was  said,  was  making  steady  progress ; 
and  the  work  of  the  Training  Institute  was  being  carried  on  efficiency  and  suc- 
cessfully by  the  Rev.  David  Hay,  and  had  akeady  been  instrumental  in  raising 
up  suitable  agents  for  evangelistic  services.  The  income  of  the  evangelistic 
branch  of  the  Home  Mission  Fund  was  £6012,  128.  8d.,  and  the  total  expend]- 
tare  £6213,  Ob.  2d.  The  balance  at  the  credit  of  tiie  reserve  fund  was  £1350, 
and  there  was  a  capital  fund  of  £200.  The  committee  pressed  the  claims  of 
this  work  on  the  increased  liberality  of  the  congregations  of  the  Church. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Gavin  Muir,  Grange,  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  court  the  follow- 
ing overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Banfifshire : — 

*  Seeing  that  the  present  oircumstances  of  the  Church  demand  that  something  more 
be  done  uiaa  has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  work  of  ingathering  and  chnroh  extension, 
it  is  oyertored  to  the  Synod  by  the  Presbytery  of  BanJffshire  to  consider  whether  the 
Church  should  not  call,  and  set  apart  for  permanent  or  temporary  erangelistio  work, 
pastors  who  are  reoognised  to  possess  the  eraDgelistic  gift.' 

Dr.  Scott  moved — 

'  The  BTuod  express  the  high  yalue  it  puts  upon  eyangelistic  work,  and  its  desire  to 
foster  and  promote  it  by  all  praotioable  means.    Agrees  to  remit  the  overture  to  the 
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Home  Committee  and  Board  of  Blisdona,  with  initnietioiu  to  eonnder  the  whole  question 
and  report  to  the  Synod  at  its  next  meeting ;  also  to  call  attention  of  nre^jjteries  of 
the  Church  to  the  overture,  that  they  may  send  in  any  suggejtaons  which  they  have  to 
offer  respecting  it  to  that  committee  before  the  Ist  January  1882. 

Dr.  James  Brown,  Paisley,  seconded  the  motion. 

After  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Button,  the  motion  was  adopted. 

PRESBYTERIAL  UNION  IN  IRELAND. 

Dr.  Scott  reported  some  steps  which  had  taken  place  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  union  between  the  rresbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  congregations  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ireland.  At  their  meeting  on 
the  6th  April  1881,  the  attention  of  the  Home  Committee,  he  said,  waa  directed 
by  a  letter  addrrased  to  the  secretary  from  the  Ret.  Dr.  Knox,  oonyener  of  the 
Committee  on  Union  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland.  The  Home  Committee  were  favourably  inclined  towards  the  proposed 
union,  if  it  could  be  consummated  on  a  satisfactory  basis;  bat  tiiey  felt  that 
negotiations  for  union  did  not  pertain  to  them,  but  to  the  presbyteries  and 
Synod  of  the  Church.  .  *      ,. 

Dr.  Hutton  said  it  was  clear  there  was  no  desire  or  ripeness  forthia  proposed 
union  on  the  part  of  their  brethren  in  Ireland.  That  of  itself,  though  there 
were  no  other  reasons,  should  arrest  any  further  proceedings.  He  therefore 
moved  that  the  Synod  should  take  no  further  action  at  present  on  this  matter. 

This  motion,  after  discussion,  was  adopted. 

ELECTION  OF  A  FOREIGN  MISSION  SECRETART. 

The  Synod,  on  an  order  of  the  day,  at  twelve  o'dock-Hit  which  time  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members — proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  foreign 
mission  secretary,  in  room  of  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton  MacGill.    The  salary  is 

£500  a  year.  ,«    .         «  .        ,  , 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  Calderwood,  nominated  tiie 
Rev.  James  Buchanan,  Greyfrianr  Church,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Mair,  Morningside,  nominated  the  BeT. 
John  Young,  Newington  Church,  Edinburgh. 

On  a  show  of  hands  being  called  for,  Mr.  Buchanan,  by  a  very  large  majority, 
was  declared  to  have  been  elected  to  the  office.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  then 
introduced  by  his  proposer  and  seconder,  and  the  Moderator,  amid  applause, 
intimated  the  appointment  to  him. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  after  thanking  the  Synod  for  the  honour  done  him,  craved 
leave,  before  giving  his  final  answer  to  the  call  of  the  Synod,  to  consult  with 
several  respected  friends,  and  the  session  of  Greyf riars'  Church.  He  should  give 
his  answer  to-morrow. 

To  this  the  Synod  at  once  consented.  

DR.  BRUCE  AND  THE  BILLS  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  Bruce,  Edinburghi  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  the  convenership  of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  minute,  ezpreesing  the  Synod's 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Bruce's  past  services  in  this  office.  The  matter  of  the  filling 
up  of  the  vacancy  was  remitted  to  the  Selection  Committee,  with  the  clerks, 
for  a  report. 

ERECTION  OF  NEW  CONGREGATIONS. 

A  recommendation  by  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  to  the  effect  that*a  rule 
should  be  enacted  directing  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  committee  shall 
decline  to  encourage  the  erection  of  a  new  congregation,  and  to  grant  the 
pecuniary  aid  vhich  may  be  applied  for  on  its  behalf,  the  presbytery  withm 
whose  bounds  the  proposed  new  congregation  may  be  located,  shall  not 
proceed  to  the  formal  erection  of  the  congregation,  nor  take  any  steps  towards 
the  settlement  of  a  minister  in  connection  with  it,  without  consent  of  the  Synod 
asked  and  obtained,  was  adopted  by  the  Synod. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  STUDENTS. 

A  remit  was  made,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Home  Committee,  with 
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reference  to  the  making  of  arrangements,  aa  doring  the  past  two  years,  for  the 
employment  of  stndenta  in  missionary  and  evangelistic  work  during  the  recess 
of  the  Hall  in  the  smnmer  and  autumn  months. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Williamson,  Queensferry,  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  which  stated  that  at  Slat  December,  the  balance  at  the 
credit  of  the  committee  amounted  to  £8983, 10s.  lOd.,  and  that  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  by  another  year  the  formation  of  a  working  IxUance  of  £10,000 
would  be  fully  secured.  Recommendations  by  the  committee  with  reference  to 
the  traveUing  expenses  of  missionaries*  children,  the  continuance  of  medical 
miasdons,  and  the  prosecution  of  Zenana  work,  were  adopted  by  the  Synod. 

PROPOSAL  TO  SEND  A  DEPUTATION  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

After  hearing  a  statement  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Johnston,  of  South  Africa, 
who  represented  that  it  would  be  rery  opportune  if  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  conld  combine  with  the  Free  Church  in  sending  a  deputation  to  the 
colony  this  year. 

Dr.  James  Brown  moyed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Synod,  recc^ising 
that  it  was  desirable,  if  yet  possible,  to  send  a  deputation  to  South  Africa  this 
year,  it  be  remitted  to  the  Foreign  Committee  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  find 
efficient  deputies,  and  to  send  them  to  South  Africa ;  but  in  the  event  of  the 
committee  finding  it  impossible  to  do  so,  they  should  determine  as  the  time 
approached  whether  it  was  still  expedient  to  send  a  deputation  next  year,  and 
if  ttiej  resolved  that  it  was,  to  make  arrangements  for  sending  deputies. 

Professor  Calderwood  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

PROPOSED  DEPUTATION  FOR  JAMAICA. 

Mr.  Williamson  reported  that,  in  the  event  of  no  deputation  being  appointed 
to  viait  Kaffraria  this  year,  the  Foreign  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
coming  winter  was  the  period  during  wMch  a  deputation  could  be  advantageously 
Bent  to  Jamaica. 

Authority  was  given  to  the  committee  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

THE  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

Dr.  James  Brown  supplemented  his  report  on  this  subject  by  stating  that 
420  ministers  of  the  Church  had  responded  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Synod, 
and  the  aggregate  subscription  of  these  ministers  towards  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  on  the  College  buUdings  was  £1906,  8s.  The  elders  of  the  Church  had 
also  responded  to  the  recommendation,  though,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  not  in  so 
}aTge  a  proportion  as  the  ministers.  He  was  not  able  to  give  the  precise 
number  of  elders  who  had  subscribed,  inasmuch  as  in  many  cases  the  contribu- 
tions were  sent  from  such  and  such  a  session.  The  aggregate  contributions  by 
elders,  however,  were  £9101, 10s.  6d.  The  general  contributions  amounted  to 
£12,793, 13s.  dd.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  there  was  a  slight  advance  since  the 
report  was  submitted,  the  contributions  now  amounting  to  £23,500,  lis.  9d. 
Of  all  the  classes  who  had  contributed,  the  ministers  were  the  most  prompt 
payers.  Of  the  amount  contributed  by  the  ministers,  there  had  already  been 
paid  £1590,  8e.,  leavmg  only  £16  of  the  ministerial  subscriptions  unpaid. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

.  Mr.  Slight,  treasurer,  gave  in  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  a  marked  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
the  funds,  uie  income  for  the  year  having  been  nearly  £25,000  more  than  in 
1879. 

The  report  was  adopted. 


EVENING  SEDERUNT. 

The  Synod  resumed  at  six  o'clock — Mr.  Clark,  moderator. 

Mr.  George  Copland,  Ayr,  submitted  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  committee  had  the  satisfaction,  it  was  said,  of  reporting  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  funds,  the  income  for  the  year  having  been  nearlyif 
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£25,000  more  than  in  1879.  The  sum  raiaed  for  the  seyeral  funds  in  1880  had 
been  £81,227,  17a.  9d.,  as  against  £69,602,  88.  4d.  in  1879,  ahowinff  a  net 
increase  for  last  year  of  £11,625,  98.  5d.,  a  decrease  having  occurred  in  the 
Debt  Liquidation  Fund  and  the  Scholarship  Ordinary  only.  The  ezpenditore 
for  the  piftst  year  had  been  £71,821,  Os.  3a.,  which  showed  a  net  decrease  of 
expenditure  on  the  different  funds  during  1880  of  £2170,  78.  dd.  The  com- 
mittee intimated  bequests  to  the  Church  by  the  late  Messrs.  Joseph  and  John 
Morrison,  Glasgow,  of  between  £5000  and  £6000 ;  by  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Biggart  of  Baidlandhill,  Dairy,  of  £50,000 ;  and  by  the  late  Mr.  John  and  Mrs. 
M*Dowa11,  Qlasgow,  of  £7500.  The  committee  also  reported  on  the  following 
three  points  remitted  to  it  by  the  Synod  last  year : — (1)  Overture  anent  the 
Synod's  General  Fund ;  (2)  the  supervision  of  the  printing  for  synodieal 
purposes ;  and  (8)  the  allocation  of  the  rental  of  the  Goll^[e  buildings.  Oa 
the  first  point  the  committee  made  two  suggestions  for  a  reairangement, 
which  they  considered  necessary  to  secure  equitable  payment  by  all  the  con- 
gregations. The  committee  recommended,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  return 
of  congregational  income  for  ordinary  purposes  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
contribution  to  the  fund  instead  of  the  ministerial  income ;  second,  that  instead 
of  a  graduated  scale  of  charge,  there  should  be  a  uniform  percentage,  each 
congregation  contributing  according  to  its  income — in  the  case  of  incomes 
between  £150  and  £400  a  deduction  of  £30  to  be  made  from  the  rateable 
amount,  the  minimum  contribution  to  be  10s.,  and  in  collegiate  charges  the 
smaller  stipend  to  be  deducted  from  the  rateable  amount ;  third,  that  no  pay- 
ments should  be  made  from  the  Synod  Fund,  except  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  Synod;  fourth,  that  the  cost  of  the  theologiod 
libraries  should  be  defrayed  from  the  Theological  Hall  Fond,  and  all  income 
derived  from  libraries  should  be  credited  to  that  fund.  On  the  second  matter 
of  remit,  the  committee  recommended  certain  rules  to  secure  economy  in 
printing,  and  made  certain  other  sugirestions. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Browk,  the  Synod  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  ap 
a  minute  of  recognition  of  the  joint  bequest  of  £50,000  by  the  late  Mr.  Tliomas 
and  Mrs.  Biggart. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Drummond,  the  Synod  recommitted  the  matter  of 
Synodieal  printing  to  the  committee  to  carry  out  the  remit  of  the  previous  year 
by  consulting  with  the  conveners  of  other  committees,  and  to  report  to  next 
Synod. 

The  Synod  also  disapproved  of  the  charge  made  against  the  Theological 
Hall  Fund  for  the  rent  of  the  Theological  Library. 

RULING  ELDERS  IN  THE  STNOD. 

At  eight  o^clock,  the  Synod  proceeded  to  consider  overtures  anent  the  repre- 
sentation and  better  attendance  of  ruling  elders  in  the  Synod,  from  the 
presbyteries  of  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  and  Greenock;  from  the  sessions  of 
broughton  Place,  Edinburgh,  and  North  Church,  Perth ;  from  the  Rev.  George 
GopUnd  and  Mr.  David  Fleming.    After  the  overturists  had  been  heard, 

rrofessor  Oalderwood  moved — 

*  That  the  Synod,  approving  the  objeot  oontemplated  by  those  overtarei  before  the 
Court  whioh  desires  fuller  representation  of  the  ruling  elders  of  the  Charah  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  allowing  for  the  election  of  a  representative  elder 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  session  electing,  and  recognising  the  great  imporiaiioe  of 
extending  thereby  the  interest  of  the  congregations  in  the  procedure  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  send  the  whole  subject  down  to  presbyteries  for  consideration,  and  appoint  a 
small  committee  to  receive  and  classifv  the  decisions,  to  be  reported  by  Fehruaxy 
next ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  majority  of  presbyteries  being  favourable  to  the  proposed 
change,  to  prepare  suggestions  as  to  the  oest  means  of  carrying  out  the  objeot  con* 
templated ;  and  further,  to  consider  the  other  proposals  snbmitted  in  the  overtures 
presented.' 

Dr.  James  Brown  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  KiNNEAR,  Dalbeattie,  moved  as  an  amendment — 

*  The  Synod  having  heard  the  overtures,  and  sympathixing  with^he  desire  expressed 
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in  them  to  secure  a  fuller  representation  of  ruling  elders  in  the  Snp^me  Court, 
agree  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  how  this  most  desirable  object  may  be 
attained,  and  to  report  to  next  meeting  of  Synod.' 

Mr.  M'Neill,  Soone,  Beoonded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Fairbairn  (elder)  suggested  an  addition  to  the  motion  of  Professor 
Calderwood,  to  the  effect  that  the  overtures  should  also  be  sent  down  to 
sesaioQs. 

This  BUirgestion  was  agreed  to,  as  was  also  another  by  Dr.  Young  and  Mr. 
DoBBiE,  for  the  deletion  of  the  clause  in  the  motion  which  appeared  to  commit 
the  Court  to  approval  of  a  change.  As  thus  amended,  the  motion  was  put 
against  Mr.  Kmnear*s,  and  adopted  bj  a  large  majority  of  the  members 
present 

Friday^  May  6th, 
The  Synod  met  at  ten  o'clock  to-day — Mr.  Clark,  Abemethy,  moderator. 

PUBLIC  MORALS. 

After  the  minutes,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Morals  was  laid 
pw  forma  on  the  table,  and  the  Synod  thereupon  resolved  into  committee  with 
closed  doors — Dr.  Calderwood  in  the  chair. 

On  resuming  in  public,  the  Moderator  again  took  the  chair,  and  the  result  of 
the  conference  was  reported.  Dr.  Thomson,  the  convener,  then  brought  forward 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  which  were  as  follows : — 

'  1.  That  a  memorial  to  the  Government  be  sent  by  the  Synod,  strongly  oondemna- 
toiy  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  also  that  individual  members  of  Synod  be 
recommended  to  correspond  with  the  repreaentatiTes  of  their  city  or  county,  urging 
their  assistance  in  bringm^  about  their  repeal  2.  That  a  memorial  by  the  Synod  be 
addressed  to  Earl  Oranvillo,  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Forei^ 
Affairs,  craving  that  suitable  measures  be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  m 
EngUsb,  Scotch,  and  Irish  girls  for  the  moat  infamous  ends.  3.  That  the  Synod 
enjoin  upon  ministers  and  sessions  the  energetic  resistance  of  attempts  to  undermine 
the  authority  and  lower  the  sacredness  of  the  Lord's  Day.' 

Dr.  Jeffrey,  Glasgow,  seconded  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  Bumhead,  moved  the 
adoption  of  these  resolutions. 

THE  DECREASE  OP  CHURCH  MEMBERS. 

The  Synod  also  had  a  private  conference  on  the  subject  of  the  decrease 
of  the  membership  of  the  Church,  as  disdosed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics. 

On  resuming  in  public,  the  following  motion  was  proposed  by  Professor 
K^b:— 

'That  it  be  remitted  to  the  Home  Mission  Bonrd  to  consider  how  the  different 
•ee^ns  of  the  Church  may  be  visited,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  difficulties  which  ministers 
and  congregations  may  meet  with  in  the  prosecution  of  Christian  work,  and  to  aid  them 
with  counsel  and  encouragement,  and  tnat  arrangements  be  made  by  the  Board  for 
this  being  carried  out  under  the  guidance  and  in  co-operation  with  the  presbyteries.* 

Professor  Calderwood  seconded  the  motion,  observing  that  it  would  be 
gratifying  to  the  Synod  to  learn  that  Dr.  Ker  intended  to  take  some  part  in 
that  work  himself. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

the  foreign  secretaryship. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Greyfriars'  Church,  Glasgow,  now  intimated,  amid  applause, 
his  intention  of  accepting  the  office  of  foreign  secretary,  to  which  he  bad  been 
elected  on  the  previous  day. 

Resolutions  were  then  passed  ezpresdnf;  satisfaction  at  Mr.  Buchanan's 
acceptance  of  the  office;  thanking  Mr.  Williamson,  Queensferry,  in  warm 
terms  for  his  labours  as  interim  foreign  secretary  for  the  past  eighteen  months, 
and  the  session  and  congregation  of  Queensferry  Cburch  for  their  kindness  in 
allowing  Mr.  Williamsou  to  undertake  these  services ;  and  appointing  Professor  r 
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Oalderwood  to  preach  on  Sunday  in  Greyfriars*  Church  and  intimate  the  Synod's 
call  and  Mr.  Buchanan's  decision. 

The  MoDEBATOB  pubUcly  thanked  Mr.  Williamson  in  terms  of  the  resolution, 
and  Mr.  Williauson  shortly  returned  thanks,  sayins  that  it  had  been  a  creat 
pleasure  to  him  to  be  associated  with  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards  and  the 
agents  in  the  foreign  fields.  Mr.  Williamson  was  thereafter  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  both  Mission  Boards. 

THE  LATE  HR.  BIQOART. 

Dr.  Jaues  Brown  proposed  a  formal  record  of  the  great  obligations  the 
Church  had  been  under  to  the  late  Mr.  Biggart  for  many  princely  gifts  to  the 
Church,  and  who  had  also  bequeathed  to  them  the  residue  of  his  estate,  worth 
£50,000,  for  mission  purposes — which  legacy  had  been  confirmed  by  Mrs. 
Biggart,  lately  deceased. 

The  minute  was  cordially  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

THE  LATE  MR.  HENDERSON  OF  PARK. 

The  Moderator  intimated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  M.  WhitsoD, 
15  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  offering,  on  the  part  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Whitson,  Coupar- Angus,  to  present  the  Synod  with  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henderson  of  Park,  if  the  Synod  would  accept  it,  and  it  could  be  hung 
up  in  the  building. 

Dr.  Scott  stat<»  that  some  of  the  near  friends  of  Mr.  Henderson  desired  to 
present  such  a  portrait. 

The  Synod,  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Calderwood,  resolved  to  accept  and 
hang  the  painting  tendered  by  Mrs.  Whiteon. 

legacy  to  the  presbyter?  of  GLASGOW. 

The  Synod  adopted  a  recommendation  of  committee,  presented  by  Mr. 
Kinnear,  Dalbeattie,  to  consult  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Church  on  a  question 
which  had  arisen  as  to  the  payment  of  a  legacy  of  about  £1000  IdFt  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Miller,  of  Wellshot  Cottage,  Tollcross,  to  the  Glasgow  TteBbjtay 
of  the  Church.  The  question  arose  between  the  presbyteries  of  Glasgow 
(South)  and  Glasgow  (l^orth),  into  which  the  original  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
had  been  divided  since  the  date  of  the  legacy. 

REVISION  OF  RULES  AND  FORMS. 

The  Synod  then  proceeded  to  discuss  recommendations  on  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  Rules  and  Forms,  and  remitted  to  the  presbyteries 
to  consider  these  recommendations,  and  to  send  up  their  observations  thereou 
to  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  which  was  reappointed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering these,  and  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

the  rev.  R.  GEMMELL  AND  ARTHUR  STREET  CONGREGATION. 

On  the  petition  of  the  Rev.  R.  Gemmell,  the  Synod  appointed  a  committee 
to  hear  him  in  regard  to  a  request  by  him  that  the  Synod  should  allow  him  to 
draw  the  amount  of  his  claim  for  payment  of  £260  by  Arthur  Street  congre- 
gation, in  whole  or  in  part  to  account. 

the  COMMITTEE  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

Mr.  John  Rankine,  Cupar,  submitted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Tem- 
perance of  its  proceedings  during  the  past  year.  It  was  suggested  (1)  that 
the  Synod  anew  express  the  hope  that  its  members  and  the  memboB  of  our 
Church  in  general  will  discourage  social  drinking  usages,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  funerals  and  induction  or  ordination  dinners ;  (2)  that  it  recom- 
mend all  the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  preach  a  sermon  in  tbe  month  of 
December,  warning  those  under  their  charge  of  the  dangers  connected  with 
drinking  usages,  and  urging  the  adoption  of  practical  measures  with  a  view 
of  suppressing  the  evils  of  intemperance ;  (3)  that  the  opportunity  of  securing 
the  closmg  of  public-houses  at  an  earlier  hour  than  eleven  o^clock,  and  granting 
to  ratepayers  a  control  over  licences,  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  that 
liberty  be  given  to  the  committee  to  petition  in  favour  of  any  bills  brought  into 
Parliament  having  these  objects  in  view ;  (4)  that  sessions  be  recommended 
to  give  special  and  earnest  attention  to  the  young  under  their  care  in  connection 
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with  the  ml  of  intempeiazice  in  our  country,  by  which  ao  many  fall  away 
from  a  religions  prof CBBion  ;  also  commend  to  favourable  consideration  of  the 
whole  Church  the  propriety  of  forming  Bands  of  Hope  in  all  the  congregations 
of  our  denomination.  He  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  past  few 
years  liiere  had  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  religious  aspect  of  this 
question,  and  there  could  1^  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  Synod  in  that 
change  had  been  marked. 

The  Synod  received  the  report,  and  adopted  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  committee.  The  Synod  further  thanked  Mr.  Rankino  for  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  as  convener  of  the  committee. 

The  Synod  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  six  o'clock. 


EVENING  SEDERUNT. 
The  Synod  resumed  at  six  o'clock — Mr.  Clark,  moderator. 

FOREIGN  MISSION  PRESBYTERIES. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Glasgow,  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
above  subject,  which  detailed  the  action  of  the  Synod  in  the  matter  for  over 
twelve  yean. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  DR.  VALENTINE. 

The  Synod  next  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ^correspondence  anent 
Synod's  invitation  to  Dr.  Valentine  to  incorporate  his  various  agencies  in 
Jeypore  with  the  agencies  of  the  mission  there,  and  to  render  whatever  assist- 
ance may  be  in  his  power  to  promote  the  harmonious  and  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  mission  work  in  that  city.'  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Scott,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  the  correspondence  was  remitted  to  a  small  committee, 
with  instructions  to  go  over  it,  receive  any  explanation  Dr.  Young  might 
have  to  give,  and  bring  up  a  report  on  the  subject  during  the  present  meeting 
of  the  Synod 

GENERAL  PRESBTTERIAN  COUNCIL. 

The  Synod  received  the  reports  of  the  Synod's  delegates  to  the  General 
Presbyterian  Council  held  at  Philadelphia.  The  report  was  submitted  by 
Professor  Calderwood,  and  the  Synod  adopted  certain  suggestions  made  by 
the  committee,  and  arising  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council.  Principid 
Cairns  addressed  the  Synod  on  the  intense  catholicity  of  that  Council  and  its 
proceeding.  Professor  Graham,  London,  also  spoke  on  the  work  and  influence 
of  the  General  Council. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Mair,  Edinburgh,  the  Synod  gave  its  thanks  to 
the  deputies  who  had  gone  out  to  Phimelphia  to  represent  the  Synod  at 
the  GounciL 

RE- ARRANGEMENT  OF  PRESBTTERIES. 

The  Synod  proceeded  to  consider  overtures  from  the  Presbyteries  of  Berwick, 
Edinburgh,  and  Kelso  anent  re-arrangement  of  presbyteries. 
Parties  having  been  heard  in  support  of  the  overture, 
Mr.  Moffat  moved,  and  it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Jarvie,  Kelso, — 

'  That  the  Synod,  having  heard  the  staiements  made  in  support  of  the  overturei, 
agree  to  appoint  a  committee,  fairly  representative  of  the  ditferent  sections  of  the 
Church,  to  consider  the  question  raised  by  the  overtures,  and  to  report  to  next  meeting 
of  Synod.' 

This  motion  was  carried  over  others  which  were  also  proposed. 

directory  of  public  worship. 
Mr.  J.  Jerdan,  Dundee,  supported  the  following  overture  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Dundee : — 

'  That  the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  to  consider  what  steps  might  be  taken  to 
improve  the  devotionai  services  of  the  Church,  and,  in  particular,  whether  the  Synod 
should  not  prepare  a  Directory  of  Public  Worship.'  ^  j 
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Dr.  HcTTON  moved — 

'  That  the  Synod,  hftving  heard  the  overturUts,  and  recognising  the  great  importance 
of  the  edifying  conduct  of  the  devotional  services  of  the  Church,  recommends  this 
subject  to  the  prayerful  consideration  of  ministers  and  of  presbyteries  in  private 
Conference.' 

Dr.  James  Brown  seconded  this  motion,  and  Professor  Ker  sapported  it. 

After  considerable  discassion,  Dr.  Hntton  inserted  in  the  eariy  part  of  his 
motion,  after  the  words  *  bavins  heard  the  overtarists,'  these  words,  *  the  Synod 
declines  to  take  any  step  for  the  preparation  of  a  directory,^  the  rest  of  the 
motion  standing  as  at  first  proposed. 

As  thas  amende,  Dr.  Hutton^s  motion  was  carried — Dr.  Dnimmond  and  Mr. 
Cameron  dissenting. 

(Report  of  second  week^s  proceedings  in  our  next.) 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Berwick. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Ayton  on  the  26th  of  Jannaxy,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Montgomery.  The  Rev.  James 
Harrower  gave  the  funeral  address,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Robertson  was  appointed 
to  preach  Uie  funeral  sermon  and  to  moderate  in  the  session  during  the  yacancy. 
— This  presbytery  met  again  on  the  Sth  of  March.  Mr.  Arthur  Birrell  deliTered 
his  trials,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Inglis,  con- 
vener of  committee,  reported  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  session 
records  of  the  congregstion  of  Coldstream  East  out  of  the  bands  of  the  late 
minister ;  and  the  presbytery  expressed  strong  disapprobation  of  the  minister's 
neglect  of  duty  in  failing  to  preserve  these  records. — ^Tbe  presbytery  met  again 
on  the  5th  of  April.  The  Rev.  Robert  Simpson  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
next  six  months.  A  communication  on  the  employment  of  students  during  the 
recess  was  remitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Evangelistic  Committee.  Mr. 
David  Neilans  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Synod's  Committee  of  Bills  and 
Overtures.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Robertson,  convener,  gave  the  annual  report  on 
statistics,  which  was  deemed  on  the  whole  Tery  encouraging.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  the  discrepancy  between  the  membership  of  Coldstream  East,  as 
stated  in  Dr.  Scott's  table  and  as  stated  in  the  table  of  the  presbytery's  con- 
vener; and  the  presbytery  expressed  their  decided  opinion  that  the  roll  of 
members  during  the  fonner  mmistry  must  have  been  inaccurately  kept ;  and 
they  agreed  to  suggest  to  the  Home  Committee  that  a  note  to  this  eflfect  may  be 
appended  to  the  statistics  when  they  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  I^issionary 
Record,  Attention  was  called  to  the  statistics  of  another  congregation ;  and  it 
was  requested  that  the  records  of  that  congregation  should  be  laid  on  the  table 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  during  the  approaching  meeting  of  Synod.  It  was 
agreed  to  overture  the  Synod  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  distribution  and  desi^ation  ox  we  presbyteries  of  the  Church ;  and  the  Rer. 
Messrs.  Wilson  and  Inglis  were  appointed  to  support  the  overture  at  the  Synod. 
The  Rev.  R.  C.  Inglis  gave  an  address  introducing  an  interesting  conference  on 
Sabbath  schools. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  the  Synod,  as  appointed  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting ;  and  after  the  examination  of  documents  from  one  of  the  con- 
gregations of  the  presbytery,  a  deputy  was  appointed  to  visit  the  congregation 
and  report 

Dundee. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  19th  April — ^the  Rev.  A.  B.  Conned 
moderator.  Read  a  communication  from  the  home  secretary  with  referenoe 
to  the  Surplus  Augmentation  Fund,  with  a  tabular  statement  of  the  congrega- 
tions withm  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  whose  ministers  are  included  in  the 
present  distribution  of  the  fund.  It  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  Synod  Accommodation  Committee  in  raising  the  sum  necessary 
to  enable  the  Synod  to  claim  the  sums  offered  last  May.    It  was  agreed,  *  That 
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a  ooaimittee  composed  of  membeiB  of  the  different  sessions  throughout  the 
presbytery  be  appoioted  to  make  periodical  visitations  to  all  SabbaUi  schools 
within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery.^  It  was  reported  by  the  convener  of  the 
3iie8ionary  Committee  that  a  large  committee  of  ladies  belonging  to  the  congre- 
gations in  Dundee  and  neighbourhood,  had  been  appointed  with  the  view  of 
soliciting  subscriptions  in  each  congregation  on  behalf  of  the  Zenana  Mission. 
It  was  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  against  the  Teinds  (Scotland^  Bill. 

Edinburyh, — A  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  3d, 
when  Rev.  Mr.  Qemmell  laid  his  resignation  as  member  of  presbytery  on  the 
table.    On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Peddie,  the  resignation  was  accepted. 

Kinross. — ^This  presbyter}^  met  at  Milnathort  on  21st  April.  It  was  reported 
that  the  collection  for  the  Theological  Hall  Fund  had  either  been  made  or 
arranged  for  in  all  the  congregations  except  Milnathort,  where  it  is  meanwhile 
delayed.  The  annual  report  on  Distribution  of  Surplus  was  read,  showing  that 
all  the  aid-receiving  congregations  in  the  presbytery-^five  in  number — ^had 
been  found  entitled  to  a  full  share.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  record  its  satis- 
faction with  this  result  and  with  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  fund,  and  its 
tbimks  to  those  gentlemen  by  whose  special  efforts  the  result  has  been  obtained. 
The  annnal  report  on  statistics  was  suWitted  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  in  the  minutes,  and  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  tendered  to 
Mr.  Smith.  A  cnrcular  was  read  anent  obtaining  additional  subscriptions  to 
the  College  Buildings  Fund,  and  the  matter  was  commended  to  the  attention 
of  ministers  and  elders  in  their  respective  congregations.  It  was  agreed  to 
petition  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  opium  traffic  between  India  and 
China,  and  the  moderator  and  clerk  were  instructed  to  prepare  the  petition  and 
forward  it  to  the  Solicitor-General  for  presentation.  At  12  o^clock  the  presby- 
tery adjourned  to  the  church,  where,  after  sermon  by  the  Key.  Mr.  Smith, 
Kinross,  Mr.  John  Reid,  M.A.,  preacher,  Ayr,  who  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Kilmarnock  on  8th  June  1880,  was  ordained  minister  of  the  congregation. 
A  harge  number  of  brethren  from  other  presbyteries  took  part  in  the  ordination, 
induding  Drs.  Young  and  Anderson  from  Glasgow ;  Professors  Johnston  and 
Pateison ;  Rev.  Mr.  Ridd,  St.  Andrews ;  Rev.  Mr.  Watson,  Dumbarton ;  Rev. 
Mr.  M'Leau,  Alloa ;  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Dollar ;  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Banchory.  A 
soiree  was  held  in  the  evening,  when  the  church  was  crowded  in  every  part. 
The  settlement  promises  to  be  a  very  happy  one. 

.ShWiif^.— This  presbytery  met  on  6th  April— Rev.  Dr.  Frew,  moderator. 
Appointed  Rev.  WiUiam  Galletiy  and  Mr.  James  Kirk  members  of  Synod^s 
Committee  on  Bills.  Mr.  Berry  gave  in  report  on  statistics,  and  Mr.  £jrk  on 
that  of  augmentation.  It  appears  that  upwards  of  £1000  had  been  raised  by 
the  presbytery  for  that  fund  during  the  past  year.  A  call  was  tabled  from 
Bristol  oongresation  to  Rev.  A.  F.  Forrest,  Erskine  Church,  supported  by  com- 
nusBioners.  Mr.  Forrest  accepted  the  call,  and  was  loosed  from  his  charge. 
Rev.  M.  Dickie  was  appointed  interim  moderator  of  Erskine  Church  session. 
Next  meeting  was  appomted  for  the  7th  of  June. 

CALLS. 

Pi>Uock8hields,^-£«7.  A.  Brown,  Leith,  called  April  25. 
Rotehearty.—^ii.  W.  P.  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  called  April  26. 
Galashiels  {West).'-^MT,  W.  Mowat,  M.A.,  preacher,  Edinburgh,  called. 

INDUCTION. 

Gwan, — Rev.  Thomas  Anderson,  M.A.,  Hamilton,  inducted  April  28. 

DUNBLANE — ^ANNIVERSARY  SERVICES. 

Services  in  connection  with  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of 
the  Rev.  WiUisfii  Blair,  M.A.,  D.D.,  were  held  here  an  Sabbatii,  April  17. 
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They  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Principal  Cairns,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Mair,  Bridge  of 
Allan.  A  Boiree  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  following  Monday,  at  whidi 
Dr.  Blair  was  presented  with  a  handsome  testimoniid  from  his  congregation,  in 
recognition  of  his  able  and  faithful  labours  amongst  them. 

STONEHOUSE— PRACTICAL  VOLUMTARTISM. 

Three  years  have  nearl}^  passed  since  the  foundation  of  the  (Jnited  Presby- 
terian Church  here  was  laid.  The  cost  of  the  church  far  exceeded  what  was 
expected,  reaching  to  piore  than  £3500,  and  the  amount  subscribed  was  not  all 
realized,  owing  to  the  depression  of  trade.  And  though  the  opening  collection 
was  no  less  a  sum  than  £842,  7s.  2d.,  there  still  remained  a  large  amount  of 
debt ;  but  owing  to  the  increased  weekly  collections,  not  only  was  the  interest 
met,  but  the  debt  slightly  reduced.  The  conffregatiou,  however,  were  anxious 
to  have  it  more  rapidly  removed ;  and  a  liberal  offer  of  assistance  was  made 
them  on  condition  that  they  would  do  their  best  in  response.  Accordingly,  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  opening  Of  the  church  last  montb,  tlie  pUte  was  loaded 
as  no  church  plate  haa  ever  been  loaded  before  in  Stouehouse ;  so  that  the 
congregation  could  scarcely  believe  their  ears,  when  Professor  Paterson,  who 
officiated  that  day,  announced  that  the  forenoon  collection  amounted  to 
£633,  16s.  3d.,  and  the  evening  one  to  £16,  16s.  lid.  in  addition,  or  the  day's 
collection  to  £650,  12s.  2d.,  of  which  £184, 12s.  2d.  was  given  by  the  oongrega- 
tion  themselves,  the  rest  being  put  in  the  plate  by  Professor  Pateraon,  as  a  cod* 
tribution  from  a  number  of  devoted  friends  of  the  denomination  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  congregation  are  now  entitled  to  the  £250  promised  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Ferguson  Request,  and  thus  £900  of  debt  wiU  be  swept  off 
at  once.  As  all  that  remains  is  on  loan  from  the  Synod,  and  repayable  in  half- 
yearly  instalments,  and  can  be  easily  defrayed  out  of  the  ordinary  income  of 
the  congregation,  the  debt  is  virtually  extinguished.  A  congregation  that  has 
thus  biult  so  handsome  a  church,  at  once  an  ornament  and  a  boon  to  the 
village,  and  with  such  ease  freed  it  of  debt  in  the  short  space  of  thiee  years,  is 
surely  to  be  congratulated  on  the  generosity  of  its  friends,  and  its  own  public 
spirit,  liberality,  and  success. 


THE  LATE  REV.  ROBERT  DICK  BROWNLEE. 

The  death  of  an  aged  servant  of  the  Lord,  while  fitted  to  cause  profound 
sorrow,  does  not  produce  in  us  the  surprise  and  peculiarly  painful  regret  which 
are  excited  by  the  removal  from  our  midst  of  a  young  and  able  minister  of 
Chnst.  The  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Dick  Brownlee,  formerly  of  Bethelfield, 
Kirkcaldy,  and  then  of  Bournemouth,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  haa  been 
the  occasion  of  such  deep  heartfelt  grief  among  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  and  of  waiting  on  his  ministry.  His  service  in  the  Church  was 
long  enough  to  show,  how  well  qualified  he  was  both  to  win  souls  and  edify 
the  body  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Brownlee  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Mid-Calder ;  and  so  happy  were 
his  youthful  associations  with  that  place,  that,  in  aiter  years,  when  burdened 
with  the  cares  of  a  large  and  influential  congregation,  he  seemed  idwavs  ready 
to  go  back  in  thought  with  special  fondness  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  After 
a  careful  preliminary  training,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where, 
as  a  student  in  arts,  he  took  a  good  place,  and  secured  the  esteem  and  firiend* 
ship  of  his  fellow-students  by  his  gentlemanly  bearing  and  unaffected  kindliness 
of  disposition.  On  entering  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  United  Preabyteriaa 
Church,  he  felt  that  he  was  taking  a  very  solemn  step,  but  one  to  which  from 
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hia  boyhood  he  had  looked  forward  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  most  cherished 
desire  of  hie  heart, — ^tbat  there  he  mighc  be  qualified  to  preach  that  goepel  which 
he  bad. early  learned  to  love,  and  serve  in  the  ministry-  that  Saviour  to  whom 
be  owed  his  alL  In  the  Hall,  as  at  College,  he  speedily  acquired  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  hia  fellow-students,  so  that,  in  the  last  year  of  his  attendance, 
tbey  elected  him  as  their  censor.  But  while  diligently  studying  theology,  he 
was  quietly  fittinff  himself  in  another  way  for  the  work  to  which  he  was  so 
hopefully  looking  forward,  by  teaching  a  Bible  class ;  by  visiting  where  he  found 
opportunity  among  the  aged  and  sick,  that  he  might  comfort  their  hearts  with 
the  divine  consolations ;  and  by  addressing  evangelistic  meetings  in  cottages 
and  school-rooms,'  and  dealiog  in  a  tender,  winning  way  with  those  who  were 
seriously  impressed.  He  was  drawn  out  to  such  work  because  he  liked  it ;  and 
by  engaging  in  it  he  gained  an  experience,  without  which  his  future  ministry 
would  have  wanted  much  of  its  practical  power. 

By  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Brownlee  was  licensed  on  the  4th 
February  1862 ;  and  the  promise  of  his  student  days  was  more  than  fulfilled 
daring  his  probationary  course.  His  graceful  manner,  rich  voice,  and,  above 
all,  hia  CTangelical  fervour,  made  a  most  favourable  impression  on  the  con- 
gregations to  which  he  was  sent ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  received  two  calls,-* 
one  from  Bethelfield,  Kirkcaldy,  on  the  30th  June  1862 ;  and  another  from 
East  Galder,  on  the  25th  August  of  the  same  year.  Some  of  hia  friends, 
knowing  the  great  advantage  to  a  young  minister  of  time  to  mature  his 
thoughts  and  perfect  his  style,  were  exceedingly  anxious  that  he  should  accept 
the  smaller  of  these  charges;  but,  after  much  hesitation,  he  accepted  the  call 
from  Bethelfield,  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  was  ordained  on  the  25tn  November 
1862.  It  waa  no  easy  task  for  a  stripling  like  Mr.  Brownlee  to  minister  to  a 
congregation  that  had  been  trained  bypreachers  like  Robert  Shirra,  James  Law, 
John  B.  Johnston,  and  William  R.  Tnomson, — ministers  all  of  them  distin- 
guished for  great  intellectual  power.  Nor  was  his  difficulty  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  these  eminent  men  had  distinctly  left  their  mark  on  the  congregation, 
in  its  intellectual  vigour,  theological  attainment,  and  independent  spirit.  But, 
while  differing  in  many  respects,  from  his  predecessors,  he  succeeded,  by  com- 
bining clear  aoctrinal  statement  with  touching  appeal  to  the  conscience  and 
heart,  in  not  only  maintaining  the  efficiency,  and  developing  somewhat  the 
material  resources  of  the  congregation,  but  in  quickening  its  spuritual  life.  The 
standard  which  he  set  before  himself  as  a  Christian  minister  was  high  ;  and  he 
spared  no  exertion,  in  striding  from  year  to  year,  to  come  at  least  somewhat 
nearer  to  it.  As  of  first  importance,  he  recognised  the  necessity  of  careful 
preparation  of  his  lectures  and  sermons,  in  the  composition  of  which  he  was 
extremely  fastidious,  frequently  rewriting  them,  and  when  not  satisfied  with 
his  work,  often  rejectiog  it  altogether  as  not  worthy  of  being  delivered  to  his 
people.  As  having  iJne  next  ckum  on  his  attention,  he  devoted  himself  with 
increasing  earnestness  and  success  to  his  pastoral  duties,  and  especially  to  the 
visitation  of  the  sick  and  the  dying.  His  profound  sympathy  with  the  suffering, 
his  clear  views  of  gospel  truth,  and  his  remarkable  power  of  winninff  his  way 
to  the  confidence  of  tnose  to  whom  he  ministered,  made  him  a  son  of  consola- 
tion to  many  a  household  darkened  with  the  shadow  of  affliction  and  death* 
In  the  Bible  cUiss  and  Sabbath  school  he  took  a  deep  interest,  seeking  specially 
to  impress  upon  the  young  the  necessity  of  decision  for  Christ  as  ^  the  one 
thing  needful ; '  and  he  had  the  peculiar  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  not  a  few 
were  led,  through  his  instrumentality,  ^  to  recdve  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and 
to  walk  in  Him.*  While  devoting  hia  time  chiefly  to  the  work  of  his  own  con- 
gr^tion,  he  took  a  due  share  in  furthering  the  schemes  of  public  usefulness 
in  the  towns  where  he  laboured,  showing  that,  while  he  held  firmly  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  own  Church,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  be  a  co-worker  with  his 
brethren  of  other  denominations  in  strengthening  and  extending  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  In  the  course  of  years,  his  superabundant  labours— which  were  not 
lightened  by  the  singularly  conscientious  spirit  in  which  they  were  perforated —   . 
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began  manifeBtlj  to  tell  on  his  health ;  and  when  he  received  a  call  from  the 
English  Presbyterian  coDgregation  of  Bournemouth,  his  friends  felt  tiiat,  while 
he  was  spedidly  qualified  by  his  gifts  and  graces  for  such  a  sphere,  his  removal 
to  a  more  salubrious  climate  gave  every  prospect  of  a  long  and  successful 
ministry  in  that  important  watering-place. 

On  the  SOth  August  1876,  Mr.  Brownlee  was  loosed  from  the  pastoral  charge 
of  Bethelfield  Church,  and  was  shortly  thereafter  inducted  into  nis  new  charge 
at  Bournemouth.  During  the  few  months  that  he  officiated  there,  he  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  congregation,  and  was  beginning  to  make  his  influence 
felt  for  good  among  the  numerous  invalids  who  reside  at  that  popular  healUi* 
resort,  when  the  necessity  of  attending  the  funeral  of  his  father  in  Scotland, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation,  which  laid 
him  aside  from  duty,  but  not  without  hope  on  his  part,  that  with  rest  he  would 
again  be  able  to  resume  his  much-loved  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  While  his  health  seemed  in  some 
respects  to  be  r^-established,  he  never  recovered  sufficient  strengdi  to  engage 
in  ministerial  work ;  and  during  last  winter,  the  severity  of  which  was  f^t  at 
Bournemouth  as  elsewhere,  he  was  again  confined  to  bed ;  and  after  a  few 
weeks  of  suffering  from  extreme  weakness,  he  peacefully  breathed  his  last  on 
the  29th  March.  His  remains  were  laid  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of  East  Calder 
on  the  2d  April ;  representatives  being  present  from  Bethelfield  congregation, 
while  prater  was  offered  at  the  grave  by  Rev.  Andrew  Duncan,  Mid-Calder,  his 
former  mmister. 

His  spiritual  life  received  its  first  impulse  from  the  illness  and  death  of  his 
mother ;  it  was  deepened  by  close  contact  during  his  ministry  with  the  afflicted ; 
and  it  was  brought  nearer  that  perfection  for  whidi  he  so  earnestly  longed  by 
the  afflictions  of  his  closing  ^ears.  During  one  of  his  visits  to  Scotland,  he  said 
to  the  present  writer,  that  his  religious  life  seemed  more  than  ever  to  be  summed 
up  in  personal  devotion  and  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  the  secret 
spring  of  his  ministerial  life ;  And  this  was  the  comfort  of  his  heart  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow,  and  in  the  hour  of  death :  *  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of 
glory.*  This  thought  comes  out  very  beautifully  in  a  hymn  which  he  wrote  at 
5ie  beginning  of  1880,  with  a  few  lines  from  which  we  may  appropriately 
close  this  notice  of  one  whose  memory  will  be  lovingly  cherished  by  many  of 
his  old  fellow-studeuts,  as  well  as  by  the  churches  in  which  he  ministered. 

*  Another  year  has  gone, 

And  a  new  year  be^can ; 
Soon  we  our  eyes  sli&ll  cIo«e 

On  all  beneath  the  rau. 
Help  na,  0  Lord,  to  liye, 

And  closer  cling  to  Thee ; 
Oor  hearts  renew,  onr  sine  forgive, 

That  we  Thy  face  may  see. 

*  Lord,  let  this  year  abound 

With  bleaain^a  from  above ; 
That  we,  and  aU  m^ikind. 

May  better  know  Thy  love ; 
That  we,  by  loving  deeds, 

Some  lonely  one  may  cheer. 
We  wish  for  them,  and  every  one, 

A  bright  and  glad  new  year.' 

B.  M. 
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ox  THE  REVISED  VERSION  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BT  THE  REV,  PROFESSOR  JOHNSTONE,  D.D.,  EDINBURGH. 

The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  not  to  attempt  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
Revised  Version,  but  simply  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  chief  altera- 
tions which  are  to  be  foand  in  it,  and  to  the  principles  according  to  which 
these  have  been  made. 

A  very  important  class  of  alterations  consists  of  those  that  arise  from 
changes  in  the  original  text.  During  the  many  centuries  which  intervened 
between  the  writing  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  many  varieties  of  text  slipped  into  the 
copies  which  were  written  age  after  age.  This  was  inevitable  ilnless  a 
constant  miraculous  supervision  had  been  exerted  over  the  eyes  and 
the  fingers  of  copyists.  Some  scribes  writing  unintelligently  made  slips ; 
others  writing  intelligently  made  possibly  more  serious  slips,  through 
altering  what  wrongly  appeared  to  them  mistakes  of  their  predecessors ; 
notes  placed  by  some  Christian  scholar  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  were 
taken  by  a  writer  who  made  a  transcript  of  that  copy  to  be  a  part  of  the 
text,  which,  having  been  accidentally  omitted,  had  therefore  been  entered 
on  the  margin ;  and  so  on.  Now  there  are  still  extant  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen  hundred  written  copies  of  the  whole  or  of  portions  of  the  New 
Testament,  most  of  them  dating  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  fifteenth, 
whilst  a  few  are  older;  two,  the  famous  Codex  Vaticanus  and  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  coming  down  to  us  from  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
from  about  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  and  while 
this  island  of  ours  was  still  a  Roman  province.  Besides  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Oreek  Testament,  aid  is  given  toward  a  judgment  as  to  what  was 
the  original  text  by  early  translations  of  the  New  Testament  into  other 
langni^es,  and  by  quotations  made  by  the  Fathers  of  the  early  centuries. 
Examination  of  these  various  classes  of  ancient  authorities  has  brought 
to  view  an  immense  number  of  differences  of  reading,  of  which,  however, 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  are  of  exceedingly  little  importance, — sUght 
variations  in  £e  order  of  words,  substitutions  of  one  word  for  another 
of  the*  same  meaning,  one  connecting  particle  used  for  another  while 
perhaps  a  third  class  of  copies  have  no  particle  at  all  in  the  place ;  and    r 
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the  like.  A  few — a  yery  few— of  the  yariations  are  of  real  moment ;  and 
with  regard  to  some  of  these  the  Greek  text,  as  now  edited,  differs 
from  that  which  the  translators  of  oar  Authorized  Version  had  before 
them.  The  text  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  based  on 
btt  a  small  nnmber  of  mannscripts,  and  these  almost  entirely  of  the  later 
class.  Since  the  time  of  onr  translators,  the  most  ancient  mannscripte 
(some  of  which  haye  only  been  discoyered  since  their  day)  haye  been 
examined  with  the  greatest  care ;  principles  guiding  to  judgment  between 
competing  readings  haye  been  thoroughly  discussed ;  and  textual  criticism 
has  become  a  science.  As  is  manifestly  reasonable,  the  eyidence  of  the 
oldest  copies,  those  which  haye  come  down  to  us  from  the  ages  nearest 
the  age  of  the  apostles,  is  regarded  as  of' the  highest  yalue;  and  seeing, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  Greek  text  from  which  the  Authorized 
Version  of  1611  was  made,  was  based  on  manuscripts  of  a  comparatirelj 
modern  class,  it  will  be  at  once  clear  how  reyisers  in  our  time  must  make 
a  good  many  alterations,  in  adaptation  to  the  now  approyed  text  of  the 
original.  Some  of  a  slight  kind  present  themselyes  on  eyery  page  of  the 
Reyised  Version,  and  there  are  a  few  of  moment,  of  the  chief  of  which  we 
shall  now  speak. 

The  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  extending  from  the  last  yerse  of 
the  7th  chapter  to  the  11th  yerse  of  the  8th,  atid  containing  the 
narratiye  of  our  Lord's  procedure  in  the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  is  placed  by  the  rerisers  within  brackets,  with  a  marginal  note 
stating  that  it  is  omitted  by  most  of  the  ancient  authorities,  and  that 
those  which  do  giye  it  yary  much  in  the  words  they  use.  The  eyidence 
against  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  is,  in  the  judgment  of  biblical 
scholars,  quite  decisiye.  It  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Scripture. 
At  the  same  Ume,  the  whole  tone  of  the  narratiye  leads  to  the  belief  that 
it  relates  with  substantial  accuracy  a  real  incident  in  our  Lord's  life. 
The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  procedure  ascribed  in  it  to  Jesus  are 
wholly  unlike  anything  which  would  haye  suggested  itself  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  early  Christians,  among  whom  yery  soon  a  narrow  ascetic 
spirit  gained  great  influence.  In  all  likelihood  we  have  here  a  true 
anecdote,  which,  though  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  yet,  floating  down 
orally  from  apostolic  times,  was  inserted  by  this  and  that  Christian  on  the 
margin  of  his  copy  of  the  Gospels,  with,  of  course,  considerable  yariety  of 
phraseology,  and  then  naturally  crept  into  the  body  of  the  gospel 
narrative.  With  this  yiew  accords  also  the  fact  that,  in  some  of  the 
authorities  which  haye  the  passage,  it  does  not  stand  in  this  place,  but  at 
the  end  of  John  or  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

The  only  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  considerable 
length  regarding  the  genuineness  of  which  there  has  been  debate  among 
textual  critics,  is  the  last  twelye  yerses  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark. 
This  passage  the  reyisers  simply  separate  from  what  precedes  by  a  blank 
space  of  the  breadth  of  four  lines  or  so.  This  is  certainly  the  yery 
extreme  which  the  eyidence  justified  their  doing,  in  the  way  of  marking 
off  the  yerses  as  holding  a  somewhat  peculiar  position ;  and  indeed  the 
propriety  of  their  going  eyen  so  far  as  this  may  reasonably  be  questioned. 
There  is  proof  from  the  statements  of  Fathers  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  for  some  ages  afterwards,  a  considerable  nnmber 
of  manuscripts  were  without  these  twelve  verses ;  two^of  which  mana- 
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scripts,  as  it  happens,  hare  come  down  to  oar  time,  and  are  the  oldest 
now  extant.  Bat  quotations  made  from  the  passage  by  Fathers  of  the 
second  and  third  centaries,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  included  in  the  very 
earliest  translations,  the  Latin,  Garetonian  Sjriac,  and  Egyptian,  which 
also  date  from  the  second  and  third  centaries,  show  that  in  those  first 
ai^es  these  last  twelve  yerses  were  as  fally  received  as  gennine  as  the 
rest  of  the  Oospel  was.  It  is  admitted,  too,  on  all  hands  to  be  unlikely 
in  a  very  high  degree  that  the  sacred  historian — ^intending  obvionsly,  as 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  chapter  shows  that  he  did^  to  illustrate 
the  glory  of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  by  an  account  of  Bis  resur- 
rection—ended his  narrative  wjth  the  8th  verse,  which  tells  of  the  fear  of 
certain  women  who  had  seen  an  angel,  without  saying  anything  of  any 
of  the  appearances  of  the  Lord  Himself.  Now  the  last  twelve  verses 
form  exactly  the  conclusion  wanted.  This  conclusion,  moreover,  does 
not  look  at  all  like  one  appended  by  another  hand  than  that  of  the  author 
of  the  Oospel ;  for  it  includes  more  than  one  slight  seeming  discrepancy 
with  statements  in  other  Gospels, — seeming  discrepancies  which  admit 
indeed  of  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation,  yet  which  would  certainly 
have  been  avoided  by  a  writer  of  the  post-apostolic  time  who  was 
attempting  to  finish  a  Gospel  that  appeared  to  him  imperfect.  An 
appendix  of  post-apostolic  origin  might  be  expected  to  consist  simply  of 
a  vague  and  colourless  sentence  or  two ;  and  an  appendix  exactly  of  this 
kind  there  is  in  an  ending  to  the  Gospel  which,  as  our  revisers  mention 
in  their  marginal  note,  is  found  in  a  few  of  the  authorities, — having  been 
attached  no  doubt  during  those  ages  when,  as  has  been  said,  many 
defective  copies  were  in  circulation.  In  our  twelve  verses,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  discern  a  firmness  of  tread,  such  as  may  reasonably  be  ascribed 
to  one  conscious  of  special  knowledge  and  of  special  divine  guidance. 
All  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  this  passage,  both  exter- 
nal and  internal,  has  been  very  carefully  re-examined  and  sifted  within  the 
last  few  years,  especially  by  Dean  Burgon,  in  a  volume  of  considerable 
size  exclusively  on  this  subject ;  and  the  sound  conclusion  from  all  the 
data  appears  to  be  that  Mark  wrote  the  last  twelve  verses,  but  that, 
through  some  accident,  about  the  close  of  the  third  century  the  end  of 
one  or  more  copies  was  lost,  which  copies,  being  highly  esteemed  and 
much  transcribed,  propagated  this  defect.  The  general  opinion  of 
textual  critics  was  for  a  time  against  the  genuineness  of  the  passage ;  but 
the  recent  investigations,  just  referred  to,  are  seen  by  those  who  have  looked 
carefully  into  the  results  attained  to  have  placed  the  matter  in  a  different 
light ;  and  Mr.  Hammond,  the  author  of  the  best  introductory  book  on 
textual  criticism,  who  in  his  second  edition  candidly  and  unreservedly 
recalls  the  judgment  against  the  genuineness  which  he  had  given  in  his  first, 
is  no  doubt  the  representative  of  a  large  number  of  biblical  scholars. 

In  the  Revised  Version  a  number  of  short  passages,  each  including 
one  verae  or  a  little  more,  are  omitted  on  good  grounds.  Thus  in  ihe 
fifth  chapter  of  John  there  are  left  out  the  end  of  the  third  verse  and  the 
whole  of  tiie  fourth,  telling  of  the  angel  who  periodically  troubled  the 
water  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  of  the  healing  virtue  which  attached 
to  the  water  in  the  case  of  the  first  person  who  stepped  in  thereafter. 
The  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  this  passage  is  conclusive;  and  its 
origin  ia  plainly  due  to  the  slipping  into  the  text  of  a  marginal  note,  o^Ic 
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more  probably  of  two  or  three.  It  will  be  observed  that,  when  the  non- 
genaine  words  are  left  oat,  there  is  in  the  serenth  verse  an  nnexplained 
reference  to  the  healing  power  of  the  pool  and  to  some  pecoliarities 
connected  with  this.  It  was  not  unnatnral  for  the  Apostle  John,  himself 
qnite  familiar  with  the  pool,  to  write  thns  without  explanation.  It  was 
quite  natural  also,  that  thoughtful  readers  of  his  narrative  should  make 
inquiries,  and  note  on  the  margin  of  their  copies  of  the  Gospel  what  they 
heard  regarding  the  pool  and  regarding  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  as  to 
the  source  of  its  curative  virtue ;  and  not  less  natural,  still  further,  that 
such  notes  should  after  a  time  glide  into  the  text. 

The  doxology  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  Matthew  vi.  13,  *For  Thine 
is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  for  ever.  Amen,'  is  omitted 
on  ample  authority.  The  custom  of  closing  prayers  in  a  certain  formal 
way  must  have  led  very  early  to  the  appending  in  public  services  of  a 
similar  conclusion  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  also.  That  conclusion  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  is  based  seemingly  on  David's  words 
recorded  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  11,  *  Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty,'  may  be 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  some  influential  church,  and  gradually  to 
have  come  into  general  acceptance  and  use.  Written  on  the  margin  of 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  were  adapted  to  the  forms  of  church 
service,  it  most  naturally  by  and  by  crept  into  the  body  of  the  text 
Being  not  merely  in  general  sentiment  bat  substantially  even  in  form 
scriptural,  and  having  been  felt  in  the  experience  of  the  church  all  down 
so  many  generations  to  be  exquisitely  beautiful  and  suitable  as  a  close  to 
the  prayer,  one  may  reasonably  think  it  likely  that  the  doxology  will 
continue  to  be  employed  in  public  and  private  devotion. 

In  the  best-supported  Oreek  text  the  body  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  also, 
as  the  prayer  was  given  on  another  occasion,  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Luke,  is  somewhat  shorter  than  as  given  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  invocation  being  shnply  *  Father,'  instead  of 
'  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,'  and  the  petition,  ^  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,'  and  also  the  second  part  of  the  sixth  petition, 
*  but  deliver  us  from  evil,'  being  left  out.  The  general  tendency  of 
transcribers  being  to  make  their  text  as  full  as  possible,  the  missing  words 
were  naturally  added  from  Matthew  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  mana* 
scripts,  and  are  found  in  the  Authorized  Version,  while  the  Revised  Tersion 
omits  them. 

The  disposition  of  copyists,  just  mentioned,  to  enlarge,  brought  it 
about  that  in  the  later  manuscripts,  in  all  places  to  which  there  was  any 
considerably  close  parallel,  words  and  ekuses,  and  now  and  again  as 
much  as  a  verse,  crept  in  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  so,  for  example^ 
in  the  several  accounts  in  Acts  of  Paul's  conversion,  and  in  the  manv 
narratives  which  are  in  substance  eommon  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 
A  number  of  omissions  in  the  Revised  Yeniion  are  accounted  for  in  this 
way,  cases  which  it  is  not  needful  to  mention  in  detail  In  addition  to 
those  passages  which  have  been  already  spoken  of  specially,  about  a  dozen 
verses  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  which  occur  in  the  Authorized  Version  will 
not  be  found  in  the  Revision,  most  of  these  being  of  the  kind  jast 
referred  to,  that  is  to  say,  occurring  elsewhere,  though  not,  according  to 
the  true  text,  in  that  particular  part.    The  two  or  threeHhat  9xe  not  of 
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this  class  simply  introdace  little  details,  which  maj  easily  be  supposed 
to  have  entered  the  later  text  from  oral  traditioa 

In  the  Epistles,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  comparative  fewness  of 
closely  parallel  passages,  textual  criticism  has  had  far  less  to  omit  than 
it  has  had  in  the  historical  books.  The  revisers  have  been  obliged,  how-  • 
ever,  by  conclusive  evidence  of  its  spuriousness,  to  leave  out  one  well- 
known  verse,  1  John  v.  7,  ^  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.' 
Here  indeed,  as  in  some  other  cases  (for  instance,  the  omission  of  a 
considerable  number  of  words  in  Acts  ix.  5,  6,  inserted  from  a  parallel), 
the  revisers  have  not  even  given  a  marginal  note  regarding  the  reading, 
there  being  absolutely  no  Greek  authority  for  the  words,  or  none  of  the 
least  weight.  The  verse  in  1  John  on  the  heavenly  witnesses  is  found 
ODly  in  two  Greek  manuscripts,  neither  of  which  is  of  earlier  date  than 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  into  which,  beyond  all  disputation,  the  passage 
entered  by  translation  from  the  Latin.  Ihe  Latin  Version,  indeed,  is 
its  only  real  support.  Even  in  it,  however,  as  an  examination  of  the 
oldest  extant  manuscripts  of  that  version  shows,  the  verse  was  not  found 
at  first  How  it  was  introduced  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  nature 
of  the  passage  might  not  unnaturally  induce  the  suspicion  that  it  had 
been  purposely  foisted  into  the  text  by  some  unscrupulous  advocate  of 
orthodoxy ;  but  nothing  which  we  know  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
Latin  Church  at  the  time  when  the  verse  must  have  originated  makes  this 
in  the  slightest  degree  probable,  and  the  analogies  of  text  criticism 
generally  are  all  against  the  supposition.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
the  phenomena  which  present  themselves  to  the  textual  critic  in  Scripture, 
lead  decidedly  to  the  conclusion  that  certainly  very  rarely,  if  indeed  any- 
where, have  alterations  been  made  in  the  text  for  dogmatic  purposes.  In 
the  present  case,  in  all  likelihood,  as  in  some  others  already  discussed,  a  mar- 
ginal note  has  entered  the  text.  We  know  from  statements  of  Fathers 
that  at  a  very  early  time  some  of  the  Latin  theologians  regarded  the  eighth 
verse  of  the  chapter,  which  speaks  of  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
water,  and  the  blood,  as  having  a  mystical  reference  to  the  Trinity.  The 
seventh  verse  may  thus  easDy  have  been  at  first  a  note  exhibiting  this  view ; 
and  the  supposition  that  such  was  the  origin  of  the  insertion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Version  the  spurious 
passage  is  found  sometimes  after  and  sometimes  before  the  eighth  verse. 

In  the  minds  of  all  who  know  from  spiritual  experience  the  inestimable 
preciousness  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  there  naturally  arises  a 
sense  of  regret  that  the  issue  of  critical  investigation  with  regard  to  a 
passage  like  this,  containing  so  clear  and  definite  an  enunciation  of  it, 
should  be  to  disprove  its  genuineness  so  decisively  as  to  compel  our 
revisers  to  omit  it.  But  such  regret  has  no  good  ground.  As  an 
authority  in  controversy  the  verse  has  never  been  of  any  real  efficiency, 
its  genuineness  being  on  all  sides  felt  to  be  at  least  dubious ;  and  there- 
fore the  cause  of  truth  is  no  loser  through  the  fact  that  criticism  has 
demonstrated  the  spuriousness  of  the  passage,  and  finally  removed  it 
from  the  list  of  Scripture  supports  for  the  doctrine.  Every  good  cause, 
indeed,  actually  gains  by  the  removal  of  an  untrustworthy  prop ;  for  so 
long  as  such  a  prop  remains,  inquirers  after  truth,  if  they  come  to 
recognise  the  insufficiency  of  this  particular  support,  are  naturally  aptale 
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howerer  candid,  to  approach  the  examination  of  the  others  with  a  certain 
prejudice  and  suspicion. 

All  the  considerable  omissions  in  the  Revised  Version  have  now  been 
more  or  less  particnlarly  referred  to.  Of  enlargement  it  is  not  needfol  to 
speak ;  for  (as  might  be  expected  from  the  well-ascertained  tendencies 
already  alluded  to  of  the  medisBval  transcribers,  from  whose  text  the 
Authorized  Version  was  rendered,  to  make  their  copies  as  full  as  they 
could  find  any  reasonable  ground  for  making  them)  the  insertion  in  the 
Revised  Version  of  words  or  clauses  additional  to  those  of  the  Authorized 
is  rare,  and  in  no  case  such  as  to  call  for  special  remark.  But  textual 
changes  are  frequent,  generally  of  a  very  slight  kind,  in  connective 
particles  and  the  like,-HSometimes,  however,  important.  Some  of  the 
most  important,  too,  arise  from  an  exceedingly  small  diJBference  in  the 
form  of  the  original.  Thus  in  1  Timothy  iii.  16,  where  the  revisers 
read, '  He  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,'  for  ^  God  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh,'  the  difference  in  the  Greek  between  the  old  reading,  namely, 
the  word  for  God,  in  the  contracted  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  the  far  better  supported  relative  pronoun,  is 
simply  a  difference  of  one  letter,  the  two  letters  which  are  interchanged 
moreover  being  very  like  each  other.  This  passage,  as  it  stands  after  the 
change  of  reading,  does  not  explicitly  declare  the  supreme  Godhead  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  as  it  formeriy  did;  but  it  does  distinctly  testify  to  His 
pre-existence,  if  the  expression  ^  was  manifested '  is  to  have  any  adequate 
sense  attached  to  it 

The  change  in  this  passage,  and  the  omission  of  the  verse  about  the 
heavenly  witnesses  in  1  John,  are  probably  the  only  alterations  in  the 
Revised  Version  by  which  the  number  of  proof  texts  for  the  divinity  of 
Christ  is  diminished.  And  the  same  criticism  which  has  thus  affected 
these  has  in  their  room  brought  others  which  were  bidden  into  view.  Id 
1  Peter  iii.  15,  for  example,  where  the  Authorized  Version  has,  ^  Sanctify 
the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts,'  the  revisers,  with  such  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  evidence  that  they  do  not  even  insert  a  marginal  note, 
read,  ^  Sanctify  in  your  hearts  Christ  as  Lord.'  Regarded  simply  by 
itself,  this  precept  is,  to  say  the  least,  suggestive  of  the  divine  dignity  of 
the  Saviour ;  but  the  testimony  given  by  the  passage  to  that  great  truth 
is  really  far  more  decisive  than  thus  lies  on  the  surface.  When  we  take 
the  preceding  words  along  with  this  clause,  ^  Fear  not  their  fear,  neither 
be  troubled,  but  sanctify  in  your  hearts  Christ  as  Lord,'  it  becomes  plain 
that  the  apostle  is  freely  citing,  and  applying  to  his  own  immediate 
purpose,  a  passage  in  Isaiah  [viii.  12,  18]  rendered  in  our  version, 
'  Neither  fear  ye  their  fear,  nor  be  afraid :  sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts 
Himself.'  Here,  for  the  great  name  '  Jehovah  of  Hosts  Himself/  Peter 
substitutes  the  name  of  ^  Christ,'  and  thus  in  a  most  distinct  way  teaches 
our  Lord's  supreme  divinity. 

Another  interesting  passage  bearing  on  the  same  subject  is  1  John  ii. 
28.  All  of  us  no  doubt  have  been  struck,  when  reading  this  chapter  in 
the  Authorised  Version,  by  the  fact  that  the  last  half  of  the  verse  is 
printed  in  italics,  evidently  indicating,  from  the  use  our  translators  make 
of  the  italic  type  elsewhere,  to  mark  a  supplement,  that  these  words, 
though  plainly  not  a  supplement  of  the  ordinary  kind,  yet  had  in  the  thought 
of  the  translators  something  of  the  nature  of  a  supplement,  being  of 
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doubtful  authority.  The  fact  is,  that  while  given  in  the  Greek  text  before 
their  time  by  one  of  the  chief  editors,  Beza,  this  clause  was  not  found 
in  what  was  deemed  the  standard  edition,  Robert  Stephens's  folio.  But 
the  clause  is  supported  by  an  abundance  of  evidence  of  the  highest  class, 
and  stands  in  the  Revised  Version  in  ordinary  type,  and  without  even  a 
marginal  note.  ^ 

In  this  connection  we  may  advert  also  to  John  i.  18,  where  for  ^the 
only  begotten  Son,'  there  is  the  very  remai-kable  various  reading,  ^  God 
only  begotten.'  The  revisers  have  not  seen  their  way  to  introduce  this 
into  the  text,  but  in  the  margin  they  justly  employ  the  very  strongest 
terms  which  they  ever  use,  or  well  could  use,  regarding  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  various  reading,  saying  that  it  is  found  in  ^  many  very  ancient 
authorities.' 

Important,  however,  as  is  the  setting  in  a  clear  h'ght  of  certain 
passages  which  state  the  great  truth  of  the  Lord's  divinity,  and  other 
vital  articles  of  our  faith,  the  grand  service  rendered  to  the  interests  of 
Christian  doctrine  by  textual  science,  the  results  of  which  are  shown  in 
the  Revision,  is  after  all  not  so  much  with  regard  to  the  comparatively 
few  places  where  the  reading  of  the  old  text  is  seriously  altered,  as  with 
regard  to  that  vastly  larger  portion  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
which  IS  not  directly  affected  by  criticism  in  this  way.  A  student  of  the 
sacred  record  may  now  have  a  perfect  sense  of  security  with  respect  to 
what  its  testimony  is,  in  all  but  a  very  few  passages.  AH  attainable 
evidence  has  been  diligently  examined,  weighed,  and  decided  upon 
according  to  principles  which  will  bear  the  fullest  scrutmy ;  and  now, 
therefore,  the  finger  of  cavil  cannot  with  even  a  show  of  reason  be 
pointed  by  the  adversary  of  truth  at  Scripture  arguments  as  drawn 
from  a  precarious  and  unsettled  text.  Thus,  if  a  doctrine  has  not  had 
its  supports  positively  weakened  by  criticism,  it  has  obviously  had  them 
really  strengthened;  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  know  that  every 
(^octrine  belonging  to  the  general  faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  been  thus  strengthened.  The  theology  of  the  Nicene 
Fathers  and  of  the  Reformation  is  the  theology  taught  by  the  critically 
Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

There  are  cases  of  changes  of  reading  followed  in  the  Revised  Version, 
in  which  quite  possibly  the  view  of  Christians  generally  may  be  that^ 
even  though  preponderant  manuscript  authority  is  on  the  side  of  the 
new  form  of  expression,  yet  internal  probability  is  so  weightily  on  the 
other  side  as  to  make  it,  on  the  whole,  more  likely  that  the  external 
evidence  is  to  be  distrusted  than  that  the  reading — also  ancient — ^repre- 
sented in  our  old  version  is  not  the  true  one, — ^more  likely,  that  is  to  say, 
that  in  these  particular  instances  mistake  has  been  avoided  and  the 
original  reading  preserved  by  a  minority  of  the  early  authorities  than  by 
the  majority.  Such  a  case  perhaps  is  to  be  found  in  Luke  li.  14,  where 
the  addition — very  strongly  supported — of  a  single  letter  to  one  of  the 
Greek  words  changes  the  simple  and  beautiful  song  of  the  angels,  which* 
has  been  the  delight  of  so  many  generations  of  believers,  into  the  some- 
what obscure  and  ambiguous,  ^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  among  men  of  good  pleasure.'  Our  revisers  paraphrase  this 
latter  expression  into,  ^  In  whom  He  is  well  pleased ; '  and  this,  if  the  . 
reading  be  correct,  is  probably  the  true  meaning.   The  Greek  expression,   r  | 
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however,  Is  in  itself  obscure,  being  in  this  cnrionslj  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
little  song,  and  cnrionslj  nnlike  what  one  expects  to  find  throughout  an 
utterance  of  this  kind.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  meaning 
would  be  more  obvious  to  a  reader  of  Oreek  in  the  apostolic  days  than 
the  sense  of  '  men  of  good  pleasure '  is  to  us.  Another  instance  of  the 
kind  is  possibly  Key.  i.  5,  where  fir  ^  Unto  Him  that  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  His  own  blood/  we  find  in  the  Revision,  ^  Unto  Him  that  loosed  us 
from  our  sins  by  His  blood.'  Here  also  in  the  original  the  word  rendered 
^  loosed '  is  different  from  that  rendered  ^  washed '  by  only  one  letter. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  judgment  regarding  cases  like  these, 
however,  the  fact  that  such  changes  have  been  made — changes  which 
most  manifestly  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  what  was  deemed  very  strong 
evidence  would  have  led  to — is  ample  proof,  if  by  any  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  high  Christian  character  as  well  as  the  eminent  scholarship 
of  the  Revision  Company  proof  was  needed,  how  faithfully  they  have 
been  guided  in  their  choice  of  text  not  by  anything  arbitrary,  but  by  the 
testimony  of  the  manuscripts. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  textual  alterations,  we  may  mention 
two  or  three  others  which  seem  specially  noteworthy.  In  Matt,  xix.  17, 
the  Lord's  answer  to  the  question  of  the  wealthy  young  ruler,  which  in 
the  Authorized  Yersion  is,  ^  Why  callest  thou  me  good?  there  is  none 
good  but  one,  that  is,  God,'  is  in  the  Revision,  ^  Why  askest  thou  me 
concerning  that  which  is  good  ?  One  there  is  who  is  good.'  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  Matthew^  narrative  this  is  the  true  reading,  the  passage, 
however,  having  been  by  many  of  the  transcribers  altered  in  accordance 
with  the  parallels  in  Mark  and  Luke.  Putting  the  accounts  of  the  three 
Evangelists  together,  we  find  that  the  young  man — ^thinking  of  Jesus 
simply  as  a  man  like  himself,  who,  however,  had  by  his  own  thoughtful- 
ness  and  energy  grown  eminently  good,  and  could  no  doubt  teach  him  to 
become  similarly  good,  and  thus  earn  the  divine  approval  as  his  merited 
wages — put  the  question,  ^  Qood  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do 
that  I  may  have  eternal  liJfe? '  and  that  the  Lord's  reply,  framed,  as  His 
answers  habitually  were,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  form  of  the 
question,  but  with  reference  to  what  He  who  read  the  heart  knew  to  be 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  questioner,  was  in  substance,  that  for  men  to 
become  good  there  is  but  one  way,  namely,  entering  into  fellowship  with 
God,  the  absolutely  good  Being — ^  Why  callest  thou  me  good,  or  why 
askest  thou  me  concerning  good  ?    One  there  is  who  is  good,  God.' 

Again,  in  Mark  iii.  29,  where  the  Authorized  Yersion,  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  parallel  in  Matthew,  reads,  ^  He  t^at  shall  blaspheme 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of 
eternal  damnation,'  the  Revision  has  for  these  last  words,  ^  is  guilty  of 
an  eternal  sin,' — an  awful  statement,  by  which  light  is  cast  on  &e  other 
awful  truth  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

To  one  other  textual  change  only  we  will  advert.  In  Rom.  v.  1,  for 
the  familiar  *•  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,*  the 
Revision  has,  *  Being  justified  by  faith,  let  us  have  peace  with  God.'  To 
most  readers  probably  at  first  it  may  seem  that  the  simple  doctrinal 
deduction,  ^  We  have  peace  with  God,' '  We  have  God  no  longer  as  a  foe 
but  a  friend,'  is  in  more  natural  accordance  with  the  context  than  the 
exhortation,  ^  Let  us  have  peace  with  God,'  ^  Let  us  admits  into  our  souls 
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and  cherish  that  sense  of  peace  with  God  which  jastified  persons  ought 
to  entertain.'  But  examination  will  show  that  this  summons  to  discharge 
of  dnty  through  enjoyment  of  privilege — a  summons  so  important  in 
itself — also  fits  in  with  exquisite  sweetness  and  beauty  into  the  line  of  the 
apostle's  address. 

Passing  now  from  textual  questions,  we  have  to  speak  for  a  little  of 
points  of  translation.  The  Authorized  Version  admirably  represents  the 
highest  scholarship  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
as  r^ards  the  substantial  exhibition  of  the  sense  little  alteration  is 
needed.  There  arc  a  very  few  instances  in  which  the  studies  of  subse- 
qnent  scholars  have  led  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  translators  somewhat 
missed  the  meaning.  Through  change  in  the  signification  of  words  and 
phrases,  too,  some  renderings,  which  truthfully  set  forth  the  meaning  of 
Scriptare  to  the  contemporaries  of  our  translators,  tend  now  to  mislead. 
Again,  much  advance  has  been  made  since  then  in  acquaintance  with  the 
delicacies  of  the  Greek  langnage  generally,  and  also  with  the  specialties 
of  the  particular  dialect  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  written,  the 
Jewish  or,  as  it  is  called  by  scholars,  Hellenistic  Greek.  This  advance 
in  knowledge  has  relation  mainly  to  the  use  of  the  article,  to  the  force  of 
tenses,  and  to  the  nse  of  prepositions.  Through  the  additional  acquaint- 
ance  with  these  matters  which  the  researches  of  generations  of  scholars 
have  given  us,  an  additional  beauty,  appropriateness,  and  richness  of  sig- 
nificance can  now  be  observed  in  many  passages  which  are  given  with 
substantial  correctness  in  the  Authorized  Version.  In  not  a  few  cases 
the  delicacies  spoken  of  cannot  well  be  exhibited  in  a  version  for  popular 
use,  through  difference  in  our  idiom  from  that  of  the  Greek.  The  revisers 
have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  them  as  fully  as  possible. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  those  changes  spoken  of  a  few 
sentences  above,  which  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  alteration  in  the 
sense  of  English  words  since  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Authorized 
Version.  In  Matt.  vi.  34,  in  place  of  '  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself,'  the  revisers 
read,  ^  Be  not  anxious  for  the  morrow,  for  the  morrow  will  be  anxious 
for  itself.'  In  Matt.  xiii.  21,  for,  ^  When  persecution  ariseth  because  of 
the  word,  by  and  by  he  is  offended,'  we  have  now,  *  When  persecution 
ariseth  because  of  the  word,  straightway  he  stumbleth.'  In  Acts  xvii. 
23,  ^As  I  beheld  your  devotions,'  is  altered  into,  ^As  I  beheld  the 
objects  of  your  worship.'  In  Acts  xxi.  15,  for,  *  And  after  these  days 
we  took  up  our  carriages,'  the  Revision  gives,  ^  And  after  these  days  we 
took  up  our  baggage.'  In  1  Cor.  iv.  4,  in  room  of,  ^  I  know  nothing 
by  myself,'  we  find  in  the  Revision,  ^  I  know  nothing  against  myself.'  In 
1  Tim.  V.  4,  for, '  If  any  widow  have  children  or  nephews,'  is  substituted, 
'  If  any  widow  hath  children  or  grandchildren.'  Now  in  the  time  of  our 
translators  the  true  meaning  was  given  in  all  these  instances  by  the  words 
which  they  employed.  ^To  take  thought'  meant  then,  ^to  take  dis- 
tracting thought,  to  be  anxious ; '  so  that  in  writers  of  that  age  we  read 
of  men  *  dying  of  thought'  ^  By  and  by '  meant  '  instantly ;'  '  to  be 
offended'  meant  ^to  stumble;'  'devotions'  meant  'objects  connected 
with  devotion ; '  '  carriage '  was  not  then,  as  now, '  that  which  carries,' 
but '  that  which  is  carried,  baggage ; '  Ho  know  a  thing  by  oneself '  was 
*  to  know  a  thing  regarding,'  or,  in  certain  circumstances,  '  agamstjic 
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ODeself,'  jast  as  even  in  oar  day  ^  he  dealt  kindly  (or  ankindly)  by  me,' 
woald  not  be  felt  to  be  a  yery  strange  mode  of  expression  for  ^  towards 
me;'  and  ^nephews,'  like  nepotes^  the  Latin  word  from  which  it  comes, 
denoted  ^  grandchildren.' 

Mistranslations,  more  or  less  important,  which  are  corrected  in  the 
Revision,  are  snch  as  the  following.  In  the  list  of  the  apostles  given  in 
the  10th  chapter  of  Matthew  and  the  3d  chapter  of  Mark,  *•  Simon  the 
Canaanite'  is  now  described  as  ^  Simon  the  Gaaaniean,'  a  new  word 
having  been  formed  to  represent  the  peculiar  word  of  the  original,  which, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  all  schohirs  now,  is  neither  from  ^  Canaan ' 
nor  from  ^  Gana,'  bnt  is  a  Hebrew  form  answering  exactly  in  meaning  to 
the  ^  Zelotes  *  or  *•  Zealot '  of  Lake's  lists  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts ; 
intimatmg,  that  is  to  say,  that  Simon  had  belonged  to  the  Jewish 
politico*religious  party  called  the  Zealots.  In  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  the 
apostolic  commission,  as  now  correctly  given,  speaks  of  '  baptizing  into 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' — sym- 
bolically introducing  converts,  that  is  to  say,  into  all  the  privileges  which 
stand  connected  with  the  covenant  relation  of  Christians  to  the  Persons 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  In  Lake  iii.  23,  for  the  pecnliar  and  obscure 
expression,  ^  Jesus  Himself  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,'  the 
revisers,  according  to  the  view  of  the  meaning  now  generally  accepted, 
read,  ^  Jesus  Himself,  when  He  began  to  teach,  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age,' the  words  'to  teack'  being  put  in  italics  as  a  supplement  In 
Mark  vi.  20,  the  Authorized  Version  has,  '  Herod  feared  John,  knowing 
that  he  was  a  just  man  and  an  holy,  and  observed  him.'  By  this  last 
expression  our  translators  probably  meant, '  treated  him  with  observance 
or  respect.'  What  they  put  in  their  margin,  '  or  kept  hun,  or  saved 
him,'  is  no  doubt  the  true  sense,  the  connection  being,  '  Herodias  would 
have  killed  him,  but  she  could  not,  for  Herod  guarded  him.'  The  Re- 
vision has,  '  kept  him  safe.'  .In  the  close  of  the  same  verse,  we  may 
remark  by  the  way,  the  revisers,  following  a  well-supported  various 
reading,  differing  by  only  two  letters  from  the  old  reading,  give  an 
interesting  change  of  sense, '  was  much  perplexed,'  instead  of  '  did  many 
things.' 

In  Acts  iiL  13,  and  several  other  places  in  that  and  the  following 
chapter,  a  slight  but  important  change  is  found  in  the  Revised  Version. 
In  these  passages  a  word  is  employed  in  the  original  which,  according  to 
usage,  may  mean  either  'child'  or  'servant,' — the  context  determining 
which  is  the  sense  in  any  particular  place.  The  Authorised  Version  gives 
'  child,'  or  '  son,'  here.  But  biblical  scholars  generally  are  now  of  opinion 
that  the  meaning  is  '  servant,' — ^the  reference  being  to  the  predictions  of 
Isaiah  regarding  Messiah  as  '  the  servant  of  the  Lord.'  In  Matt  xiL  18, 
where  one  of  thk  series  of  prophecies  is  quoted,  the  same  word  is  used,  and 
there  is  translated  '  servant' :  '  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen.' 
This  interesting  reference  is  now  accordingly  brought  out  to  English 
readers  in  the  places  in  Acts, '  His  servant  Jesus '  being  substituted  for 
<His  son  Jesus'  in  the  3d  chapter,  and  'Thy  holy  servant  Jesus' 
for  'Thy  holy  child  Jesus'  in  the  4th.  In  Acts  iii.  19,  whore  the 
Authorized  Version  has, '  Repent  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may 
be  blotted  out  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  send  Jesus  dbrist'  (an  altogether  singnlar 
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passage,  seeing  that  the  aniversal  and  most  precions  teaching  of  Scriptare 
is  that  of  those  who  ^  rq^ent  and  are  conyerted,'  ^  the  sins  are  blotted 
oat'  now,  not  at  some  future  time),  the  Revision  correctly  has,  *  Repent 
and  turn  again,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  that  so  there  may 
come  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  that  he 
may  send  the  Christ.'  The  special  consideration  presented  here  as  the 
ground  of  the  appeal  to  the  sinners  addressed  is  thus,  apparently,  the 
good  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  themselyes  individually,  which  will  accrue 
from  their  surrendering  themselves  to  the  Lord,  —  ^Repent,  that  the 
promised  blessedness  and  glory  of  the  latter  day  may  be  hastened,  and 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  may  come  again  quickly  to  crown  the  salvation  of 
His  people.'  In  Acts  xix.  2,  the  sense  has  been  to  a  certain  extent 
missed  by  the  transhitors  of  the  Authorized  Version,  partly  through  their 
failing  to  apprehend  the  precise  force  of  a  tense.  Paul,  finding  certain 
disciples  at  Ephesns,  said  unto  them,  *'  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Oho^t 
since  ye  believed  t  And  they  said  unto  him.  We  have  not  so  much  as 
heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.'  Now  such  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  utterly  inconceivable  in  persons  who  must 
be  supposed  to  have  known  something  of  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testa* 
meDt,  and,  even  apart  from  that,  who,  according  to  their  own  testimony, 
had  been  baptized  into  John's  baptism,  and  therefore  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  John's  great  declaration  that  He  of  whom  he  was  the 
harbinger  was  to  *'  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ohost.'  What  they  did  not 
know  was  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  actually  been  ah'eady  given  in  the 
promised  fulness.  The  revisers  exhibit  the  true  sense  of  both  parts  of 
the  verse, — '  He  said  unto  them.  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye 
believed  t  And  they  said  unto  him,  Nay,  we  did  not  so  much  as  hear 
whether  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given.'  The  word  ^  given '  is  a  supplement, 
and  the  fairness  and  indeed  necessity  of  adding  it  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring a  similar  passage,  John  vii.  89.  In  the  familiar  passage,  Acts 
xxvi  28,  29  (Agrippa's  ^  Almost  thou  persuadest,'  and  Paul's  reply  to 
him),  the  sense  yielded  by  the  *  almost,'  and  *•  both  almost  and  altogether,' 
is  m  itself  beautiful  and  suitable,  but  beyond  question  is  not  exactly 
the  sense  yielded  by  the  original.  What  that  is,  however,  is  a  little 
doubtful  The  revisers  have,  ^  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  With  but  little 
persuasion  thou  wouldst  fain  make  me  a  Christian;  and  Paul  said,  I 
would  to  God  that  whethei:  with  little  or  with  much,  not  thou  only,  but 
also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  might  become  such  as  I  am,  except  these 
bonds.'  With  this  translation,  Agrippa's  words  are  obviously  a  sneer. 
Another  sense  which  the  language  seems  to  bear  without  straining  is,  in 
the  king^s  uttwance,  ^  In  a  small  measure  thou  persuadest  me  to  become 
a  Christian'  (this  perhaps  spoken  sneeringly,  perhaps  not); — in  Paul's 
reply,  ^  Would  to  God  that  in  small  measure, — ^yea,  and  in  great  measure 
— not  thou  only,'  and  so  on.  • 

In  Col.  ii.  28,  the  apostle,  speaking  of  subjection  to  certain  ascetic 
rales,  says,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version,  *  Which  things  have 
indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will-worship  and  humility  and  neglecting 
of  the  body,  not  in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh.'  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  our  translators  can  have  intended  this  last  clause  to 
mean.  The  Revision  has,  *  Which  things  indeed  have  a  show  of  wisdom 
in  wUl-worship  and  humility,  and  severity  to  the  body,  but  are  notjic 
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of  any  ralae  against  the  indalgence  of  the  flesh.'  The  claase  is  a 
very  difficult  one;  bat  this  rendering  is  at  least  clear  in  its  meaniDg, 
and  sets  forth  a  truth  of  much  moment,  that  even  asceticism  may  be 
merely  a  mode  of  serving  the  fleshly  nature.  In  1  Timi  vi.  5,  much 
clearness  is  manifestly  given  to  the  passage  by  the  sabstitution  for  the 
rendering  of  the  Authorized  Version,  ^  Supposing  that  gain  is  godlmess,* 
of  the  true  translation, '  Supposing  that  godliness  is  a  way  of  gain/  In 
2  Pet.  i.  3,  the  Authorized  Version  speaks  of  God  as  ^  Him  that  hath 
called  us  to  glory  and  virtue.'  This,  however,  while  a  sublime  troth, 
is  not  the  truth  exhibited  in  the  passage.  The  ^ glory  and  virtue'  are 
God's ;  and  the  Revision  thus  presents  the  apo8tle*s  meaning,  ^  Him  that 
called  us  by  His  own  glory  and  virtue ' — that  is, '  by  the  exertion  of  His 
own  divine  excellences  and  energies.' 

Various  other  points  connected  with  the  Revision  invite  more  or  less 
lengthened  observation.  One,  for  example,  is  the  valuable  change  by 
which  two  quite  distinct  words  in  the  original,  both  rendered  in  the 
Authorized  Version  by  the  word '  hell,'  have  their  distinction  now  marked, 
^  Hades,'  the  Greek  term,  being  introduced  into  the  Revision  for  'the 
place  of  separate  souls'  generally,  while  ^hell'  is  retained  for  the  place 
of  woa  Another  is  the  great  improvement  in  the  way  in  which  Old 
Testament  names  are  represented  in  the  Revision,  the  familiar  forms 
appearing,  Elijah,  Hosea,  Kish,  Korah,  and  the  rest,  in  place  of  Eliafs 
Osee,  Cis,  and  Core.  This  article,  however,  is  already  long,  and  we 
cannot  now  do  more  than  simply  refer  to  these. 

The  suitableness  of  the  Revised  Version  for  popular  use  remains  to  be 
determined  by  the  popular  voice ;  and,  doubtless,  with  regard  to  innumer- 
able questions  both  respecting  choice  of  text  and  respecting  translation, 
there  is  fair  room  for  other  biblical  scholars  to  differ  from  the  Revision 
Company,  as  of  course  there  must  have  been  differences  of  opinion  on 
many  points  among  the  members  of  the  Company  themselves.  But  no 
one  who  candidly  examines  the  book  can  fail  to  recognise  in  it  a  noble 
work  of  Christii^  scholarship,  executed  from  beginning  to  end  with  most 
conscientious  thoroughness. 
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ADDRESS  TO  DENNISTOUN  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
BY  REV.  WALTER  ROBERTS,  H.A. 

We  have  still  to  notice, — 

3.  That  the  Scriptures  are  totaUy  swept  of  the  face  of  the  earth  by  a 
theory  of  authority  which  makes  it  impossible  that  man  should  receive  a 
Revelation.  It  is  worth  while  noticing  indeed  in  passing,  that  Revelation 
is  already  made  impossible  on  God's  side  by  the  denial  of  the  possibihtv 
of  miracles.  For  Revelation  is  miracle.  And  if  a  miracle  cannot  be 
wrought,  then  Revelation  is  not  and  .could  not  be  given.  But  granting 
that  miracles  are  possible,  so  that  the  difficulty  is  removed  on  God's 
side,  there  is  another  difficulty  in  the  constitution  of  man,  which  makes 
an  authoritative  Revelation  as  impossible  as  ever.  Mr.  M'Farlan  is  the 
chief  expounder  oi  this  view  of  the  case.  ^  The  Bible,'  so  runs  his  maxim, 
^  is  not  true  because  authoritative,  but  authoritative  because  true ' ;  and 
therefore   authoritative  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  true.      ^Enlightened 
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Christians '  ^  claim  the  right  to  judge  the  utterances  of  Script  are  in  the 
light  of  their  own  Christian  consciousness,  and  to  deny  divine  authority 
to  any  of  them  which  fall  beneath  the  ethical  standards '  which  they  them- 
selves have  set  up.  Speaking  distinctly  for  himself,  he  says,  ^  The  only 
aatbority,  I  must  maintain,  which  we  can  attribute  to  any  of  the  utterances 
of  Scripture,  is  that  of  its  inherent  reasonableness.'  ^Serious-minded 
men' ^cannot  lazily  accept/  in  answer  to  the  great  questions  of  their 
being,  ^  the  replies  even  of  the  evangelists,  or  of  Paul,'* — a  dictum  which 
of  course  sweeps  away  the  reported  statements  of  Christ  Himself. 
The  theory  is  so  appallingly  destructive  that  it  has  startled  Established 
Churchmen  themselves,  and  some  even  of  the  Broad  Church  type  have 
come  forward  to  disavow  it,  and  to  throw  Mr.  M^Farlan  overboard. 
Bat  I  have  again  to  say  that,  dropping  him  out  of  the  book,  we  have  his 
theory  in  its  full  sweep  elsewhere,  and  in  many  places  elsewhere  in  the 
volama  Mr.  Rain,  who  at  the  moment,  strange  to  say,  is  using  the 
aathority  of  Revelation  to  prove  that  we  have  no  authoritative 
Revelation,  has  told  us  that  ^religious  truth  stands  on  an  internal 
and  personal  basia  It  is  that  which  springs  up  in  the  hidden  depths 
of  a  man's  soul.'  'Not  a  single  doctrine  can  be  of  moral  value 
to  anybody  when  taken  into  the  mind  at  the  bidding  of  authority ' ;  f 
that  is,  when  it  is  believed  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  teaching  of 
God.  To  the  same  purpose  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Inverarity,  in  his  sermon 
on  Unity:  'The  authority  upon  which  spiritual  truth  must  ultimately 
rest  is  its  own  intrinsic  light ; '  consequently, '  Unity  must  be  accompanied 
by  almost  endless  ethical  variety.'^  And  last,  but  not  least.  Dr.  Story, 
preaching  on  Christ's  authority  from  the  text, '  By  what  authority  doest 
thou  these  things?  '§  condemns  the  querists  as  Christ  never  condemned 
them :  he  condemns  them  not  because  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
proofs  He  had  already  given  of  His  authority,  but  because  they 
inquired  into  the  matter  of  authority  at  alL  '  It  was  not  Christ's  part,' 
says  Dr.  Story,  *  to  assert  authority ; '  and  '  it  was  their  part  to  examine 
into  what  He  taught  in  order  to  see  if  it  had  the  proof  of  its  authority 
in  itself.'  And  he  goes  on  in  the  plainest  language  to  support  the 
theory  which  has  been  so  denounced  in  connection  with  Mr.  M'Farlan. 
^  Authority,'  he  says,  '  has  no  power  over  you  except  in  so  far  as  it  has 
the  witness  in  itself ;  except  in  so  far  as  your  conscience  acknowledges 
it  as  just  and  right  and  trua'  '  It  matters  little  that  a  man  should  say 
of  a  new  truth  or  system  that  it  is  not  scriptural,  or  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  Scripture;  the  question  is,  is  it  truet' — each  man's  reason 
and  conscience  being  of  course  the  arbiters.  ||  And  having  thus  set 
aside  the  Scriptures  as  completely  as  Mr.  M'Farlan  has  done,  he  proceeds 
to  do  what  Mr,  M^Farlan  has  not  done,  and  what  no  writer  in  this  book 
does  to  the  same  extent  as  Dr.  Story ;  he  makes  use  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  quoting  it  and  pressing  it,  by  way  of  showing  that  Scripture 
is  without  authority,  and  that  the  supreme  standard  is  within.  He 
quotes  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  who  is  to  '  guide  us  into  all  truth,'  but 
which  with  him  is  a  Spirit  that,  instead  of  opening  a  man's  eyes  to  under- 
stand the  Scriptures,  opens  his  eyes  to  condemn  the  Scriptures.  He 
quotes  with  approval  the  example  of  the  Bereans,  who  searched  the 
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Scriptures  to  see  whether  things  were  as  Paul  represented  them;  bat 
his  application  of  the  example  is  that  we  should  search  our  own  imier 
light  to  see  whether  things  are  as  the  Scriptnres  represent  them. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  no  man  in  this  Yolome  misrepresents  and  abuses 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  does  the  minister  of  Roseneath.  It  was 
bi&d  enough  that  he  should  sweep  away  from  the  earth  an  authoritative 
revelation,  but  it  is  unpardonable  that,  against  its  own  express  claims,  he 
should  mismterpret  Rerelation  itself  to  its  destruction. 

The  scope  and  issue,  then,  of  the  theories  so  continually  paraded  in 
this  book,  is  the  deprivation  of  the  world  of  a  Revelation  from  God.  It 
is  the  loss,  not  indeed  of  the  book,  but  of  the  whole  power  and  function 
of  the  book  which,  as  the  Book  of  Ood,  has  redeemed  the  world,  and  to 
which  to-day  we  are  indebted  for  almost  every  blessing  we  possess.  I 
cannot  enter  upon  controversy:  enough  for  the  present  to  know  that, 
according  to  this  representative  teaching  of  the  Established  Church,  we 
have  no  longer  a  Bible. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more  to  be  said  before  we  dose.  Have  not 
these  ministers,  it  may  be  asked,  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  t  And  do  they  main- 
tain the  pretence  of  adhering  to  it  after  .they  have  abjured  ahnost  every 
doctrine  it  contains?  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  while  they 
seem  to  have  entirely  forgotten  their  pledge,  they  attempt  no  conceal- 
ment of  their  antagonism  to  the  Confession.  On  almost  every  page  of  the 
volume  the  Confession  comes  m  for  repudiation,  if  not  for  abuse.  Take 
one  or  two  illustrations.  Mr.  M^Farlan  speaks  of  the  creed  he  has 
vowed  to  uphold  as  *  a  dungeon  fortress  of  the  mind,'  ^  a  hoary  prison- 
house,'  *  a  kind  of  spiritual  Bastile  in  which  the  Christian  inteUect  is 
hopelessly  immured.'  It  is  an  '  unsightly  structure  piled  up  around  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  and  well-nigh  concealing  His  simple  gospeL'*  Mr. 
Menzies  calls  its  doctrines  the  conclusions  of  men  long  dead  standing 
between  God  and  the  conscience.  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Glamis  speaks  of 
^  the  old  bottles  of  historical  creeds,  into  which  it  is  impossible  to  put  the 
new  wine  of  awakened  thought'  And  his  namesake  of  Inverarity  tells 
us  that  we  have  got '  spiritually  choked  by  the  thick  and  musty  atmo- 
sphere of  creeds  and  catechism&'f  The  only  creed  remaining  to  him  and 
his  brethren  by  which  now  they  are  prepared  to  swear,  is  the  ^  intuitions 
of  a  deep  soul' 

Well,  surely  these  men  will  leave  the  Church  whose  creed  they  so 
entirely  disavow.'  Surely  they  will  not  continue  to  eat  the  bread  of  a 
broken  bargain.  Surely,  if  they  cannot  through  honest  effort  get  the 
Church's  creed  flattened  down  to  their  satisfaction,  they  will  at  least  not 
live  upon  the  standing  lie  of  adherence  to  all  they  are  denouncing.  One 
is  led  the  more  to  such  an  expectation  from  the  teaching  of  the  book 
itself,  m  which  religion  is  continually  represented  as  self-sacrifice — ^life 
not  for  oneself,  but  for  others.  That  was  indeed  the  maxim  of  Comte, 
^  Vivre  pour  auirui.*  It  was  the  maxim  of  Seneca,  ^  To  live  in  others  is 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word  iife.*  And  these  Christian  ministers,  yon 
would  say,  who  have  narrowed  down  Christ's  teaching  to  that  of  Seiieca 
.  and  Comte,  will  for  the  honour  of  Christ  and  Christianity  be  at  least 
good  Comtists ;  they  will  be  at  least  consistent  followers  of  Seneca :  they 
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of  all  men  will  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  troth,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  land.  On  the  contrary^  not  one  of  them  has  made 
the  least  movement,  nor  has  the  slightest  intention,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
of  making  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  leaving  their  comfortable 
manses  and  State-secnred  stipends.  The  trnth  is,  and  it  needs  to  be 
proclaimed  loudly  in  the  face  of  the  teaching  of  this  book,  as  a  truth 
borne  out  by  all  experience,  that  no  doctrinal  position  renders  a  man  less 
capable  of  self-sacrifice  than  that  which  proclaims  self-sacrifice  as  the 
only  meaning  of  the  Cross.  Nowhere  throughout  history,  nowhere  over 
all  the  world,  do  you  find  the  deniers  of  the  atonement  expending  them- 
selves persistently  for  others.  The  toilers  and  self-sacrificera  always  and 
everywhere  are  the  men  who  believe  in  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the  death 
of  Jesus.  Try  the  authors  of  this  book,  as  they  constantly  and  rightly 
tell  us  religion  should  be  tried,  not  by  its  words  but  by  its  deeds.  We 
see  none  of  them  sacrificing  themselves ;  we  do  not  learn  that  any  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  devotion  to  the  less  pleasant  aspects  of  their  ministerial 
duty.  We  do  not  find  them,  and  we  have  never  found  any  who  sympathize 
with  them,  offering  themselves  for  Christian  work  m  the  more  laborious 
and  less  honourable  parts  of  Ood's  vineyard.  And  we  know  that  from 
those  quarters  of  the  field  in  which  men  are  specially  called  to  self- 
sacrifice,  from  missionary  workers  among  the  dens  and  lanes  of  our  cities, 
or  out  in  the  highways  of  the  heathen  world,  no  voice  has  ever  come  pro- 
claiming to  us  that  self-sacrifice  is  all,  and  that  we  can  do  without  the 
atoning  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  My  friends,  if  anything  in  this 
world  needs  an  adequate  motive,  it  is  the  principle  of  self-sacrificiDg  love. 
We  believe  that  the  great  Ood  who  knew  our  needs,  and  how  hard  it  was 
for  us  to  acquire  that  spirit,  has  furnished  the  needed  motive  in  the  free 
forgiveness  of  our  sins  through  the  atoning  death  of  His  Son  upon  the 
cross.  That  is  the  faith  which,  more  than  any  other, — nay,  I  think  we 
may  say,  which  alone  in  the  world, — ^has  lifted  man  to  a  life  of  self- 
sacrificing  love.  And  we  ask  whether  it  is  not  to  the  sure  perdition  of 
the  world,  whether  it  is  not  to  the  hopeless  arresting  of  Christ's  kingdom 
upon  earth,  that  we  should  have  taken  from  us,  what  we  have  taken  from 
as  in  this  book,  not  only  the  revelation  of  the  divinely-given  atonement 
for  sin,  but  all  reliable  discovery  of  the  mind  of  Clod! 


RELATION  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION.* 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  New  York  in  autumn  last  by  Professor 
Calderwood,  in  connection  with  a  lectureship  established  by  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  the  purpose  of  which  is  thus  stated  :  ^  The  general  subject  of  the 
lectures  I  desire  to  be  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  any  of  the  sciences,  as 
geography,  geology,  history,  and  ethnology;  the  vindication  of  the  in- 
spiration and  authenticity  of  the  Bible  against  attacks  made  on  scientific 
grounds ;  and  the  relation  of  the  facts  and  truths  contained  in  the  Word 
of  God  to  the  principles,  methods,  and  aims  of  any  of  the  sciences.' 

At  the  request  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
they  were  re-delivered  twice  in  that  city  during  the  past  winter.    They 
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are  now,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  lectoreship,  given  to  the 
public  in  a  printed  form.  The  subject  discussed  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance at  all  times,  but  it  is  of  special  importance  in  the  times  that  are 
passing  over  us.  It  has  been  asserted  by  not  a  few  men  of  science,  that 
the  scientific  and  the  religious  spirit  are  utterly  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
that  the  triamph  of  science  will  be  the  extinction  of  religion.  Sach, 
however,  is  not  the  attitude  of  all  scientists,  and  specially  such  is  not  the 
attitude  of  those  whose  opinion  is  of  greatest  weight.  In  the  appendix  to 
the  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Calderwood  quotes  a  passage  from  the  writings 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  in  which  this  is  well  set  forth.  It  is  as  follows: 
'  He  who  contemplates  the  universe  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  mast 
learn  to  see  that  this  which  we  call  science,  is  one  constituent  of  the 
great  whole,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  regarded  with  a  sentimeDt 
like  that  which  the  remainder  excites ;  while  he  who  contemplates  the 
universe  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  must  learn  to  see  that  this 
which  we  call  religion  is  similarly  a  constituent  of  the  great  whole,  and 
being  such,  must  be  treated  as  a  subject  of  science  with  no  more  pre- 
judice than  any  other  reality.  It  behoves  each  party  to  strive  to  uoder- 
stand  the  other,  with  the  conviction  that  the  other  has  something  worthy 
to  be  understood,  and  with  the  conviction  that,  when  mutually  recognised, 
this  something  will  be  the  basis  of  a  complete  reconciliation.'  Herbert 
Spencer's  definition  of  religion,  doubtless,  is  very  different  from  Dr. 
Galderwood's ;  but  it  is  something  to  find  one  so  eminent  both  as  a  scientist 
and  philosopher  speaking  so  clearly  and  strongly  on  this  point 

In  a  prefatory  note  Professor  Calderwood  thus  states  the  method  and 
the  results  of  his  treatment  of  .the  subject  under  discussion:  ^  The  plan 
followed  is  to  bring  under  review  the  great  fields  of  scientific  inquiry, 
advancing  from  unorganized  existence  to  nuin ;  to  present  the  most  recent 
results  of  research  in  these  separate  fields,  without  extending  to  minute 
details ;  as  far  as  possible  to  allow  scientific  observers  to  state  results  in 
their  own  words ;  and  then  to  examine  carefully  the  reasonings  deduced 
from  ascertained  facts,  and  the  bearing  of  facts  and  inferences  on 
religious  thought. 

^  The  general  result  is,  that  marked  modifications  of  thought  concerning 
the  structure  and  order  of  the  universe  have  arisen  on  account  of  scientific 
discoveries,  to  be  accepted  by  theologians,  as  by  all  thinkers ;  that  the 
bearing  of  these  modifications  on  religious  conceptions  has  been  greatly 
mistaken  by  many  scientific  observers ;  and  that  it  must  be  held  clear  by 
scientists  and  theologians  alike,  that  while  scientific  methods  are  reliable 
within  their  own  spheres,  science  can  bear  no  testimony,  and  can  offer  no 
criticism,  as  to  the  supernatural,  inasmuch  as  science  is  only  an  explana- 
tion of  ascertained  facts  by  recognition  of  natural  law.  In  accordance 
with  this  last  statement,  it  is  maintained  that  science  does  not  reach, 
far  less  deal  with,  the  problem  concermng  the  origm  of  nature,  the 
solution  of  which  can  be  found  only  by  transcending  nature,  that  is,  by 
recognising  the  supernatural.' 

In  connection  with  this  volume,  one  is  naturally  reminded  of  a  very 
popular  lecturer  who,  amongst  the  many  topics  of  which  he  treats,  has 
specially  devoted  himself  to  that  which  it  discusses,  viz.,  Mr.  Joseph  Cook. 
Perhaps  no  two  lecturers  could  differ  more  widely  in  their  style  and 
manner  of  treatment  than  Dr.  Calderwood  and  Mr.  Cooks^   Mr.  Cook  is 
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striking,  startling  even,  and  arrestive.  Dr.  Calderwood  is  calm,  clear, 
and  measured  in  tone  and  manner.  Mr.  Cook's  method  may  be  more 
suitable  for  a  mixed  and  general  audience,  bnt  certainly  the  Professor's  is 
better  fitted  to  meet  the  wants  and  snit  the  taste  of  thoughtful  hearers 
and  readers,  who  do  not  require  to  be  compelled,  but  who  are  prepared 
to  give  attentive  consideration  to  the  facts  and  arguments  set  forth. 

Dr.  Calderwood  is  confident  of  the  stability  of  religion,  and  has  no  fear 
of  the  advances  of  science.  Nay,  he  welcomes  inquiry,  and  rejoices  in  a 
j^ain  to  truth  in  any  direction  as  being  a  gain  to  truth  universal,  re- 
ligious truth  included.  The  doctrine  which  he  preaches  to  the  ardent 
advocates  of  both  science  and  religion  is — patience.  Believers  in  revela- 
tion need  not  fear  any  facts  that  may  be  brought  to  light,  and  un- 
believers, remembering  how  many  of  the  so-called  facts  of  science  have 
proved  to  be  mere  fancies,  should  learn  a  lesson  of  humility,  and  be  more 
cautious  in  raising  the  shout  of  victory.  This  is  well  put  in  the  follow- 
ing passage:  'A  quiet  survey  of  events  occurring  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  or  so,  which  have  influenced  the  relations  of  science  and 
religion,  may  suffice  to  convince  us  that  there  has  been  on  both  sides 
needless  planting  of  batteries,  and  pouring  forth  of  shot.  In  many  cases 
the  shot  has  only  sunk  into  sandbanks,  with  no  other  result  than  heavy 
expenditure ;  in  other  cases,  it  has  only  shattered  timber  defences,  which 
were  going  at  any  rate,  and  soon  to  be  abandoned.  The  worst  result 
has  been,  that  the  whole  district  around  has  been  thrown  into  trouble, 
under  fear  of  disastrous  results.  This  description  must  be  held  to  apply 
to  outbreaks  of  theological  fury  as  well  as  of  scientific.  I  apprehend 
that  there  are  few  friends  of  religion  conversant  with  the  higher  phases  of 
intellectual  life  during  the  period  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  who 
will  not  grant  that  scientific  theories  have  been  assailed  with  undue 
severity,  and  quite  needless  apprehension,  under  the  influence  of  religious 
zeal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  beyond  dispute,  that  there  has 
been  in  some  scientific  quarters  an  eagerness  to  interpret  scientific  theories 
in  a  manner  adverse  to  theological  belief,  and  often  with  undisguised 
pleasure  in  the  task,  as  if  some  real  gain  to  thought  and  practical  in- 
terest were  to  be  secured  by  injury  to  religion.  The  best  work  on  both 
sides  has  been  done  quite  apart  from  these  outbreaks  of  antagonism. 
But  it  would  be  unwise  to  omit  reference  to  them  here,  or  to  overlook  the 
lesson  they  convey,  all  the  more  that  both  sides  admit  reasonable  ground 
for  regret.  There  has  been,  on  the  one  hand,  too  great  readiness  in 
charging  an  atheistic  conclusion  as  the  logical  result  of  scientific  theory, 
and,  on  the  other,  too  hasty  an  assumption  that  newly-recognised  facts 
must  prove  damaging  to  Christian  faith.  Detailed  illustration  would  be, 
In  every  sense,  undesirable  here,  but  outstanding  examples  will  readily 
occur.  Take  the  theory  of  the  development  of  species  by  natural  selection, 
to  which  detailed  reference  will  be  made  hereafter,  which  has  a  great 
multitude  of  facts  to  favour  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  mass  of  facts  pre- 
senting most  serious  logical  difficulties ;  it  is  obvious  that  even  if  this 
theory  were  accepted  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  at  present  propounded, 
not  only  would  the  rational  basis  for  belief  in  the  divine  existence  and 
govemtnent  not  be  affected  by  it,  but  the  demand  on  a  Sovereign  In- 
telligence would  be  intensified.  The  contrast  in  the  form  of  the  general 
(luestion  may  be  represented  thus :  in  the  one  case,  to  account  for  the 
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varied  forms  of  life  entirely  distinct  and  independent ;  in  the  other,  to 
accoant  for  an  origin  in  the  simplest  germinal  form,  or  in  a  few.  primor- 
dial forms,  which  shall  nevertheless  provide  for  the  appearance  of  all 
the  varieties  of  species  of  animal  life  now  known  to  us.  In  presenting 
the  latter  hypothesis,  science  presses  into  notice  a  much  greater  per* 
plexity  affecting  the  origin  of  the  universe,  originating  a  difficulty 
towards  the  solution  of  which  it  is  altogether  unable  to  offer  the  slightest 
contribution.  In  this  single  illustration  there  is  much  to  convince 
theologians  and  scientific  men  that  each  division  of  thinkers  will  beat 
fulfil  its  own  part,  and  most  honour  religion  and  science,  by  working 
unreservedly  on  data  within  its  own  reach,  without  apprehension  as  to 
ultimate  conflict.  From  the  other  side  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  evidence 
that  continued  inquiry  and  reflection  have  led  to  the  abatement,  if  not  the 
actual  withdrawal,  of  scientific  hypothesis,  which  seemed  at  variance  with 
common  belief,  and  which  might  be  taken  as  adverse  to  religions  thonght. 
For  example,  as  a  branch  of  the  inquiry  connected  with  the  theory  of 
development  of  species,  and  coming  directly  upon  the  position  of  man  in 
the  scale  of  being,  we  had  for  a  time  a  wonderful  amount  of.  observation, 
description,  and  discussion  concerning  monkeys  and  apes.  Laborious 
inquiries  became  provocative  of  grotesque  fancy.  In  the  train  of  science 
came  the  workers  who  minister  to  the  popular  imagination,  and  there 
appeared  a  whole  series  of  comic  pictures,  amusing  narratives,  and  even 
musical  illustrations,  representing  monkeys  and  apes  as  taking  part  in 
human  occupations.  These  have  left  their  testimony  to  the  power  of 
scientific  hypothesis  in  determining  the  thought  and  interest  of  the 
tune  during  which  they  find  favour.  It  was  demonstrated  incontestably 
that  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  ape  was  so  like  in  form  and  stmcture 
to  the  human  brain,  that  it  might  be  represented  as  a  smaller  and  un- 
developed example  of  the  human  brain.  But  when  the  work  of  observa- 
tion and  description  had  been  well-nigh  completed,  when  the  work  of 
deliberate  thinking  was  commenced,  with  the  assurance  that  the  facts  were 
pretty  fully  and  fairly  before  us,  there  came  a  considerable  abatement  for 
the  enthusiasm  of  scientific  speculation  in  the  new  line  of  discovery.  Next 
came  the  acknowledgment,  that  even  with  all  the  analogies  and  homologies 
of  structure,  seen  and  unseen,  there  was  a  vast  chasm  between  the  ape  and 
man.  Forthwith  the  stimulus  to  comic  talent  began  to  die  away ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  department  of  anthropology  has  not  been 
greatly  advanced  from  this  new  region  of  observation.' 

Dr.  Calder wood's  main  contention  is,  that  as  science  has  to  do  with 
material  facts,  it  cannot  legitimately  pronounce  on  the  truths  of  religion. 
Take,  e.^.,  life.  It  may  inquire  into  the  facts  of  life,  its  conditions  and 
elements,  but  it  cannot  pronounce  on  the  origin  of  life.  That  transcends 
its  sphere  of  operation.  It  enters  into  the  region  of  speculation,  and 
that  is  not  the  sphere  of  science.  Again,  as  to  creation.  Science  may 
inquu*e  into  all  kinds  of  material  objects — from  the  cedar  on  Lebuion  to 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  on  the  wall.  It  may  speak  to  us  of  the  pro- 
perties and  functions  of  these  objects,  but  it  is  not  within  its  province  to 
set  forth  how  they  came  into  existence.  Further,  as  to  mimcie  and 
prayer.  These  deal  with  a  power  which  is  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  science, 
and  it  cannot  affirm  that  a  miracle  or  an  answer  to  prayer  is  impossible. 
If  it  does  80,  it  leaves  its  proper  work,  which  is  not  to  dogmatize  on 
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what  lies  bejond  the  sphere  of  material  facts,  but  to  explain  these  facts. 
In  this  way  there  really  can  be  no  antagonism  between  science  and  re- 
ligion. They  occnpj  (Merent  spheres.  Religion  need  not  frown  on  or 
fear  the  work  of  the  severest  scientific  inquirers.  The  scientific  inquirer 
is  not  warranted,  by  any  conclusions  which  he  may  reach,  to  aver  aught 
against  the  verities  of  religion.  What  religion  has  to  do  with  is  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  his  natural  beliefs,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  higher 
aspirations ;  all  these  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a  proper  estimate  of 
man.  It  is  these  on  which  religion  founds  itself,  and  the  existence  of  these 
as  an  essential  and  unseparable  part  of  his  nature  necessitates  belief  in 
something  more  than  merely  the  facts  of  science — ^proves,  indeed,  the  reality 
and  necessity  of  religion. 

Indeed,  the  whole  range  of  ethical  and  spiritual  truth  is  something 
with  which  science  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  understood,  that  is, 
the  inquiry  into  material  facts  or  objects)  cannot  intermeddle,  far  less 
explain.  .  Thus  Kant  asks :  ^  Duty  ! — thou  great,  thou  exalted  name  I 
wondrous  thought,  that  workest  neither  by  fond  insinuation,  flattery,  nor  by 
threat,  but  merely  by  holding  up  thy  naked  law  in  the  soul,  and  so  extort- 
ing for  thyself  always  reverence,  if  not  always  obedience,  before  whom 
all  appetites  are  dumb,  however  secretly  they  rebel, — whence  thy  original  1 ! 
Its  original  is  not  in  anything  material,  its  presence  and  power  in  man 
differentiates  him  from  the  beasts  that  perish.  Man,  indeed,  has  much 
in  common  with  these  on  the  lower  side  of  his  nature,  but  the  lower  side 
of  his  nature  does  not  comprehend  or  specially  constitute  the  man.  The 
soul  is  the  man,  and  the  soul  testifies  to  the  great  truths  of  morality  and 
religion.  In  confirming  and  illustrating  these  points,  Dr.' Calderwood 
adduces  many  facts  and  arguments  of  a  most  interesting  kind.  He  re- 
hearses '  the  fairy  tales  of  science,'  and  sets  forth  *■'  the  long  results  of  time.' 
The  mineral  and  vegetable  world,  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of 
man,  are  laid  under  contribution.  The  habits  of  insects,  and  the  ways 
of  the  inferior  animals,  the  structure  of  flowers,  the  composition  of  the 
brain,  are  all  discussed  with  clearness  and  fulness  of  knowledge.  And 
science  itself,  in  the  very  language  of  its  most  successful  devotees,  is  made 
to  minister  to  religion. 

Dr.  Galderwood's  attitude  to  men  of  science  is  most  courteous  and 
generous.  Ho  hails  them  as  fellow-workers  in  a  conmion  cause,  and  is 
well  assured  that  they  are  doing  good,  even  though  it  may  not  be  the 
kind  of  good  they  intended.  All  that  Darwin  has  set  forth,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  in  accordance  with  fact,  in  no  way  shakes  our  faith  in  the  truths  of 
religion,  or  militates  against  belief  in  a  great  First  Cause  of  all. 

It  has  been  objected  to  treatises  of  an  apologetic  kind,  that  they  merely 
advance  the  old  arguments  in  favour  of  an  old  dogma,  which  has  lost 
interest  by  reason  of  continual  repetition.  Such  an  objection,  as  brought 
against  the  volume  before  us,  is  singularly  unjust.  One  of  the  special 
claims  of  science  is,  that  it  is  constantly  advancing.  The  gains  of  to-day 
become  a  vantage  ground  on  which  the  scientist  stands  on  the  morrow, 
whilst  he  makes  still  further  acquisitions.  New  facts  are  ever  being 
brought  to  light,  and  new  arguments  founded  on  these  facts.  Now,  one 
of  the  claims  of  Dr.  Galderwood's  volume  is,  that  it  treats  of  the  science 
of  to-day.  He  is  familiar  with  its  most  recent  discoveries;  he  has 
acquainted  himself  with  all  that  its  ablest  students  have  advanced  j^)  till 
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the  present  time.  This  is  a  merit  whick,  in  all  fairness,  ought  to  he  re- 
cognised, and  even  by  critics  of  an  adverse  school  cordially  commended.* 
But  whether  it  be  recognised  or  commended  by  such  or  not,  it  will  be  by 
impartial  as  well  as  partial  judges ;  and  many  who  are  interested  in 
the  highest  welfare  of  the  youth  of  our  land,  will  rejoice  that  it  is  in  their 
power  to  put  into  their  hands  a  work  that  so  fully  meets  the  necessities 
of  the  case, — a  work  so  devout  in  spirit,  so  scientific  in  method,  and  so 
abounding  in  apposite  illustrations  and  conclusive  arguments. 


^0mje  €ixch. 

COUNSELS  TO  YOUNG  MEN.f 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  efforts  to  promote  the 
moral  and  spiritnal  welfare  of  the  youthful  part  of  our  congregations. 
They  are  the  hope  of  the  Church,  and  if  they  fall  away  from  a  religious 
profession  and  religious  practice,  it  must  fare  ill  with  the  cause  of  truth 
in  the  days  to  come.  At  the  present  time,  our  young  people  are  exposed 
to  many  and  subtle  dangers.  A  veiled  infidelity  is  all  around  us,  which 
cunningly  insinuates  doubt,  and  claims  to  be  the  embodiment  of  reason. 
Luxury  prevails,  and  has,  as  it  always  does,  brought  many  gross  and 
grievous  evils  in  its  train.  The  appeal  to  pride  of  superior  intellectual 
endowments  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lower  passions  of  our  nature  on 
the  other,  was  never  more  urgent  or  seductive. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  surely  becomes  those  who  are  watchmen  on 
the  towers  of  Zion  to  give  no  uncertain  sound,  but  with  all  fidelity,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  all  affectionateness,  to  warn  the  young  from  the 
dangers  by  which  they  are  beset. 

The  sermon  before  us  was  preached  to  the  young  men  of  the  North 
Congregation,  Langholm,  and  is  printed  for  private  circulation.  The 
text  is  Ps.  cxix.  9, '  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way  T 
by  takimg  heed  thereto  according  to  Thy  word.'  From  this  text  Mr. 
Ballantyne  discourses  to  his  young  friends  in  a  most  kindly  and  yet  most 
faithful  manner.  We  do  not  wonder  that  *  counsels'  so  admirable  and 
seasonable  were  highly  valued,  and  a  wish  expressed,  that  what  had  been 
heard  with  so  much  profit  and  pleasure  from  the  pulpit,  should,  by  means 
of  the  press,  be  presented  in  a  more  permanent  form. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  discourse,  Mr.  Ballantyne  thus  speaks : — 

Dear  young  men,  you  have  reached  the  most  critical  period  of  your 
history ;  you  must  now  have  to  do  with  the  realities  of  life  as  you  hare  not 
had  to  do  with  them  before.  The  past  has  been  a  time  of  preparation. 
The  time  for  action  has  come.  With  the  character  impressed  on  you  by 
your  home  training  and  school  training,  and  other  influences  that  have 
wrought  upon  you  during  the  years  of  childhood  and  boyhood,  you  are 
going  forth  to  play  your  individual  part  in  the  world.  You  are  leaving 
behind  you  the  restraints,  the  guidance,  the  protection  of  the  home  oi 

*  Critics  of  a  certam  school,  when  they  have  a  hook  of  an  evangelicaUy  religious  kind 


to  deal  with,  always  play  the  part  of  the  wolf  in  .£80p*s  weU-known  fable  of  the  Wolf 
iind  the  Lamb.  Its  condemnation  is  a  foregone  oonclasion.  The  form  whieh  the 
condemnation  generaUy  takes  is  that  of  a  charge  of  incompetence  or  oommonplMe, 
made  in  a  tone  of  Indicrous,  self -asserted  superiority. 

t  CounaeU  to  Young  Men.    A  Sermon  by  Rev.  William  BaUantyne,  minister  of  the 
North  United  Presbyterian  congregation,  Langholm.    Printed  for  pQvate  dxeolatioiL 
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jour  jouthy  to  enter  on  a  coanie  of  independent  action,  to  order  yonr 
actiTitj  on  your  own  responsibility,  to  choose  for  yourselres,  and  to  have 
jonr  destiny  shaped  by  yonr  own  judgment  and  conduct.  There  is  a 
pleasant  charm  in  the  consciousness  of  awakening  powers,  the  sense  of 
freedom,  and  the  undefined  hopes  and  aspirations  which  you  feel  rising 
withm  you.  But  the  possibilities  that  lie  before  you,  the  uncertainties  of 
the  future,  and  your  want  of  experience  of  the  world  into  whose  giddy 
whirl  you  are  about  to  plunge,  impart  a  grave  importance  to  this  period 
of  your  existence,  and  excite  anxious  concern  in  thoughtful  minds. 
What  your  whole  life  is  to  be  may  very  probably  be  determined  by  the 
next  few  years.  You  are  launching  on  an  ocean  where,  with  proper 
equipment  and  skilful  management,  you  may  make  a  prosperous  voyage ; 
or,  without  rudder  or  compass  or  guiding  star,  you  may  drift  at  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  tide,  to  be  sooner  or  later  engulfed  and  lost.  You 
are  on  the  margin  of  a  mighty  river,  or  have  just  thrown  yourselves 
into  it,  where  you  may  sink  or  swim,  bravely  and  successfully  stem  the 
current,  or  be  swept  down  by  it  and  perish.  You  stand  on  the  edge  of 
a  great  battle-field,  where  you  may  achieve  splendid  conquests,  or  sustain 
ignominious  defeat.  Do  not  suppose  that,  in  saying  this,  I  have  the 
slightest  wish  to  repress  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  that  is  natural  to  youth, 
or  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  path  that  lies  before  you.  I  wish  to  regulate 
your  ardour,  and  to  induce  you  to  address  yourselves  to  the  business  of 
life  in  a  spirit  which  will  make  your  career  go  on  brightening  to  the  end. 
In  order  to  this,  I  would  have  you  deeply  impressed  with  the  momentous- 
ness  of  life.  I  would  have  you,  at  the  outset,  to  form  true  conceptions  of 
its  meaning  and  purpose,  and  never  lose  sight  of  its  awful  issues. 

I  wish  I  could  be  sure  that  oil  of  you  suflSciently  realize  the  fact  that 
you  are  men.  There  is  a  materialistic  philosophy  very  much  in  vogue, 
the  spirit  of  which  is  transfused  through  a  large  portion  of  our  current 
literature,  so  that  you  can  hardly  escape  coming  in  contact  with  it.  It 
would  teach  you  that  you  are  only  a  piece  of  highly  refined  and  curiously 
organized  matter — an  atom  of  dust  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  which 
carries  you  round  with  it  in  its  unceasing  revolutions.  In  the  light  of  such 
teachings,  you  bear  no  more  proportion  to  the  universe  than  the  insect  on 
which  you  tread ;  and,  if  you  accept  it,  you  will  just  live  like  the  in- 
significant ephemerals  yon  have  made  yourselves.  Think  not  so  meanly 
of  yourselves.  You  rank  higher  than  all  other  existences  around  you. 
You  have  a  body  which  links  you  on  to  the  world  of  matter ;  but  it  is 
animated  by  a  spirit  which  makes  you  of  kin  to  the  highest  order  of 
beings.  '  You  are  capable  of  mental  activity,  moral  action,  and  spiritual 
prerogative, — of  knowing,  lovmg,  serving,  enjoying,  even  resembling  God.' 
Assert  your  manhood,  and  let  your  aims  in  life  be  such  as  cover  the 
whole  of  your  being,  and  such  as  are  conunensurate  with  the  capacities 
and  possibilities  of  your  nature.  But  whilst  you  remember  that  you  are 
men^  do  not  forget  that  you  are  f/<mng  men,  with  your  higher  faculties  as 
yet  immature,  with  reason  comparatively  weak,  and  passion  strong; 
ignorant  in  a  great  measure  of  the  world,  but  apt  to  think  that  you  know 
things  better  than  you  do,  and  prone  to  be  self-confident,  self-willed,  im- 
pulsive and  rash,  and  therefore  needing  the  counsels  of  age  and  experience. 
Pause  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  practical  life,  and  seriously  ask 
yourselves  what  should  be  the  supreme  object  of  beings  constituted  as   , 
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yon  are.  Sorely  it  should  be  something'  which,  while  it  does  not  ignore 
the  earth-torn  side  of  your  nature,  ke^s  mainly  in  view  the  higher  and 
nobler  side.  The  dominant  purpose  of  your  life  should  be  a  moral  one. 
The  question  of  our  text  should  take  the  precedence  of  eyery  other: 
'  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way  V 

Look  at  this  question,  and  consider  what  it  means.  It  relates  to  a 
young  man's  '  way/ — ^that  is,  his  habits,  his  course  of  action,  his  cha* 
racter,  his  manner  of  living ;  and  the  question  is,  how  to  make  his  way 
morally  pure.  It  meets  you  at  the  outset  of  your  career  with  a  snggesdon 
which,  if  accepted  and  acted  on,  will  make  your  life  a  success  in  the  best 
sense  of  liie  word.  It  is  moral  worth  that  really  makes  a  life  great. 
Nothing  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  this.  Set  up  for  yourselveB  a 
high  standard  of  moral  excellence,  and  make  it  your  chief  ambition  to  reach 
it  As  this  is  first  in  importance,  it  should  be  first  in  your  thought  and 
purpose ;  all  dse  should  be  rel^ated  to  a  subordinate  place.  We  often 
hear  of  a  young  man  ^  making  his  way  in  the  world,'  when  nothing  better 
is  meant  than  improving  his  outward  circumstances,  or  increasing  the 
comfort  of  his  material  condition,  by  the  acquisition  of  money  and  what 
money  can  procure.  Without  denying  to  this  whatever  yalue  may  be 
legitimately  claimed  for  it,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater  folly  than 
to  make  it  the  chief  end  of  life.  To  give  the  foremost  phice  to  any  such 
thing  is  to  take  a  low  view  of  human  life,  and  to  forget  the  true  dignity 
of  man.  The  exaggerated  and  unreasonable  value  put  upon  wealth  hss 
tarnished  many  a  character,  blighted  many  a  life,  and  brought  soirow 
into  many  a  home.  Even  success,  though  achieved  by  legitimate  means, 
falls  lamentably  below  the  demands  of  your  nature.  It  has  nothing  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  spiritual  part  of  your  being.  It  leaves  the  soul 
unsatisfied.  That  is  an  ignoble  life  which  is  ruled  by  such  considerations 
as  ^  What  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall 
we  be  clothed?'  The  main  question  is  not  even  how  to  make  your  life 
a  happy  one.  You  cannot,  indeed,  be  indifferent  to  this.  It  can  never 
be  the  same  thing  to  yon  whether  you  be  happy  or  miserable  Bat  to 
make  happiness  the  primary  object  of  desire  and  pursuit  is  not  the  way 
to  secure  it.  It  never  comes  to  him  who  lives  for  it  alone.  It  conies  on- 
sought  to  those  who  live  for  higher  ends.  <  'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good.' 
You  can  set  out  in  life  with  no  higher  aim  than  to  be  good^  and  to  do 
good.  To  put  anything  before  this  is  to  be  untrue  to  yourselves, — to  be 
false  to  the  superior  attributes  of  your  nature.  *  Wherewithal  shall  a 
young  man  cleanse  his  way?'  Let  this  express  your  first  desire  and  your 
ruling  purpose.  Be  your  occupation  what  it  may,  in  whatever  sphere 
you  move,  shape  your  course  with  a  supreme  regard  to  moral  parity. 
Its  priceless  worth  entitles  it  to  the  place  of  honour. 

The  essential  part  of  it  is  purity  of  thought  wid  feeling.  There  can  be 
no  real  excellence  but  what  is  based  on  sound  principles  and  refined  fed- 
ings.  It  is  indispensable  to  a  manly  character  and  a  noble  life  that  the 
mind  be  stored  with  tmth,  and  habitually  occupied  with  Novating  thought, 
and  that  the  heart  be  under  the  influence  of  pure  affections.  He  who 
becomes  mentally  familiar  with  impure  scenes,  and  lets  his  imaginatiofl 
revd  in  them,  is  nurnng  a  demon  which,  in  an  unguarded  monmit,  may 
hurry  him  on,  vrith  a  force  which  he  cannot  resist,  to  the  perpetratioB  of 
deeds  which  will  cover  him  with  infamy.    The  only  security  for  right 
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doiDg  18  right  thinking  and  right  feeling.  The  spring  most  be  pure  if 
tb*  streams  tilat  issne  from  it  are  to  be  clean.  A  pore  son!  is  the 
fountain  of  pnre  q>eech,  Yoar  words  will  carry  the  impress  of  yonr 
inner  bdng.  Yon  will  instinctively  recoil  from  profanity,  coarseness, 
indelicacy,  and  snch  improprieties  of  speech  as  border  on  these.  Lan- 
guage which  wonld  raise  a  blnsh  on  the  brow  of  modesty,  or  saggest  an 
impure  thought  to  any  mind,  wiU  not  be  suffered  to  escape  your  Ups.  It 
wiU  be  your  care  '  to  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it.'  To  deal  in 
calumny,  detraction,  and  insinuations  injurious  to  another^s  reputation,  is 
as  unmanly  as  it  is  unchristian.  Your  loyalty  to  truth  will  be  steady  and 
unswerving.  It  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  even  in  jest.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  acquire  such  a  character  as  never  to  be  suspected  of  a  lie,  and  to  have 
the  reputation  of  just  saying  what  you  mean,  and  meaning  what  you  say. 
He  is  a  poor  creature  whose  words  have  to  be  taken  by  those  who  know 
him  at  only  half  their  apparent  value.  A  right-minded  man,  while  he 
may  be  habitually  cheerful,  and  at  times  even  playful,  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellows,  will  cultivate  the  habit  of  cahn,  measured,  manly  talk. 
^  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'  Your  whole 
action  will  be  controlled  and  guided  by  the  moral  principles  which  hold 
sway  within  your  soul.  Purity  in  the  inner  nature  will  show  itself  in  the 
outer  life.  Vice  in  every  shape  will  be  held  in  abhorrence.  All  gross  and 
grovelling  forms  of  sensual  indulgence  will  be  shunned.  ^  To  lead  sweet 
fives  in  purest  chastity,'  and  to  keep  ever  veithin  the  lines  of  sobriety  and 
temperance,  will  be  yonr  hearty  aim.  You  will  abjure  everything  that  is 
dishonest,  mean,  tortuous,  or  selfish ;  and  study  to  be  upright,  sincere, 
straightforward,  and  generous  in  all  your  dealings.  You  will  hold  the 
rights  of  others  sacred,  and  ^  render  to  all  their  due.'  You  will  scorn 
what  are  called  '  tricks  of  trade,'  and  whatever  borders  on  unfaithfulness 
in  any  situation  you  may  occupy,  or  any  work  you  have  to  do.  In  a 
word,  you  vrill  be  conscientious  in  f^Ifillmg  your  engagements,  true  to 
your  trust,  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  belonging  to  every 
relation  of  life,  so  as  to  be  able  to  court  the  light  of  day  on  all  you  do. 
'  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,'  you  will  *  think  on  these  things,'  and 
make  it  your  highest  ambition  that  tiiej  shall  adorn  your  life. 

I  do  not  say  that  nothing  else  is  to  be  thought  of,  or  that  you  should 
have  no  other  end  in  view.  I  do  not  cry  down  all  efforts  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale,  all  anxiety  to  excel  in  your  profession  or  handicraft,  and  to 
acquire  whatever  worldly  advantages  that  may  procure  for  yon.  I  would 
never  bid  any  young  man  be  satisfied  in  a  subordinate  position,  when  his 
talents  and  industry  might  win  for  him  a  higher.  Seek  to  gain  the  highest 
point  accessible  to  you ;  but  ^  see  that  every  step  upward  is  based  on  truth 
and  right,  so  that  you  may  enjoy  your  eminence  with  the  happy  conscious- 
ness t£at  you  have  reached  it  along  the  high  road  of  uprightness,  truth, 
and  integrity,  and  not  by  the  crooked  and  inglorious  path  of  treachery, 
deceit,  and  falsehood.'  Right  and  laudable  as  it  is  to  do  your  best  to 
succeed  in  your  secular  calling,  let  not  this  be  your  chief,  much  less  your 
one  purpose.  Put  moral  greatness  before  everything.  This  may  be 
attained  in  the  humblest  sphere.  Whatever  may  be  your  social  position, 
and  whatever  the  department  of  industry,  mental  or  manual,  in^hich.  r 
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from  choice  or  neeesntj,  jon  do  your  shafe  of  the  world's  work,  let  it  be 
the  TDAin  object  of  your  solidtode  that  jour  life  shall  be  pare,  noble,  and 
beaatif  ol — such  as  will  aecare  self-respect,  gain  the  coofidence  of  men, 
keep  the  cooscience  Toid  of  oflfeooe,  and  obtain  the  approbation  of  God. 


CHILDREN'S  HYMNAL. 

TO  TIIE  EDITOB  OF  THE  UKflED  PBE8BTTEBKAK  3IAGAZIKE. 

Deab  gilt,— I  am  anxious  to  call  attention  to  one  point  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  ou  Children's  Hymnal,  jnst  published  in  Synod  minutes. 

Out  of  207  hymns  at  present  proposed,  no  fewer  than  123  are  from 
the  Hymual  at  present  in  use  in  our  Church.  This  fact  has  not  receired 
the  attention  which  its  importance  calls  for. 

Without  discussing  meantime  the  appropriateness  of  these  123  hyniDs, 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  they  be  repeated?  The  fact  that  they  are 
iu  our  present  Hymnal  is  sufficient  to  exclude  them  from  a  book  to  be 
used  along  with  it. 

When  the  Synod  deliberately  excluded  the  Paraphrases  from  our  new 
hymn-book,  it  laid  down  a  wise  principle  which  should  not  now  i)e 
departed  from. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Church  will  so  express  itself  on  this  matter 
us  to  make  the  committee  reconsider  its  decision  before  proceeding 
further. — Yours,  etc.,  George  Huktek. 

Olasgow,  20th  June  1881. 


The  Cup  of  Consolation  :  Lessons  from  Nature  and  Revelation.    By  an 
Invalid    With  a  Preface  by  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

London:  Hodder & Stoughton.    18SL 
This  wcll-got-up  volume  is  one  the  excellence  of  whose  contents  has  been 
tested  by  experience.    It  consists  of  short,  interesting,  and  consolatoiy  passages 
extracted  from  writers  of  established  reputation.    It  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
invalid  at  any  time,  and  he  will  find  something  suitable  to  his  mood  of  mind. 

The  Pulpit  Commentary.    Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spexck,  M.A., 
and  Rev.  Joskph  S.  Exell.    Joshua,  Numbers. 

London :  Kegan  Fftul  &  Co.    1S81. 

This  important  publication  continues  in  all  respects  successfully  to  hold  on  its 
way.  The  Book  of  Joshua  is  one  of  great  interest  and  some  difficulty,  and 
affords  excellent  scope  for  writers  both  of  an  exegetical  and  practical  kind, 
and  we  can  testify  from  benefits  received  from  its  study  that  it  is  full  of  interest 
and  helpfulness.  The  fact  that  it  has  already  reached  a  second  edition  shows 
that  it  has  met  with  mudi  appreciation. 

The  Book  of  NumbeiB  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  Joehoa.  At  fiist 
sight  it  might  seem  as  if  it  afforded  but  little  scope  for  teaching  of  a  pnusticti 
kind,  but  a  perasal  of  this  volume  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  This 
nart  of  God  s  Word,  like  the  rest  of  it,  is  profitable  for  instractioo.  The 
lutToduction  is  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whitelaw,  M.A.,  whose  ocmtribation  to 
the  Qencais  volume  proved  his  exceeding  competence  for  such  a  task.  He 
anani^  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  book  under  three  heads,^ 
^soemmg  chronological  inaccuracies,  so-called  statistical  enon^  and  aOeged 
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phTsioal  inabilities/  In  diactiasing  these  points  he  has  to  do  battle  with 
Colenso  and  such  writers,  and  this  he  does  carefully,  ably,  and  successfully. 
These  Tolumes,  like  their  predecessors,  have  our  cordial  commendation. 

An  Old  Educational  Reformer  :  Dr.  Andrew  Bell.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
JOHN,  M.A.,  Professor  of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Education  in 
the  University  of  St  Andrews. 

Edinbargh  and  London :  William  Blackwood  8c  Sons.    188L 

Biographers  are  generally  charged  with  beinc  too  partial  to  those  whose  lives 
they  record.  They  do  not  see  faults,  it  is  said,  and  they  magnify  excellences. 
Such  a  charge  can  by  no  means  be  brought  against  Professor  Meiklejohn. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  motive  for  writing  the  present  volume,  it  certainly 
was  not  admiration  and  affection  for  its  subject.  It  is  true  that  he  quite  readily 
concedes  that  Dr.  Bell  had  his  virtues,  and  he  sets  these  forth  in  detail.  He 
also  grants  that  he  did  something  in  his  way  and  in  his  day  for  education, 
and  continued  the  good  work  by  large  bequests  at  his  death;  but  he  also 
unsparingly  exposes  Dr.  Bell's  miserliness,  vanity,  jealousies,  and  mental 
limitations.  No  pedagogue  ever  applied  the  rod  more  heartily  to  an  offensive 
and  offending  urchin,  than  does  the  Professor  of  Education  to  the  enthusiastic 
educationist.  In  this  respect  at  least  the  work,  which  is  an  exceedingly  able 
one, — full  of  sharp,  forcible,  incisive  writing, — has  evidently  been  a  labour  of 
love.  The  Professor  has  evidently  had  much  enjoyment  in  the  writing  of  these 
stinging  sentences,  and  the  reader  cannot  but  share  in  it. 

Early  Home  :  Being  Brief  Memorials  of  George  Smail.  By  his  Father, 
William  Smail.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  William  Duncan,  M.A., 
Mid-Calder. 

Edinburgh:  OUphant,  Andenon,  A  Fcnier.    1881. 

From  Mr.  Duncan^s  interesting  prefatory  note  we  learn  that  the  author  of  this 
little  volume  is  a  self-educated  man — a  much  respected  and  useful  member  of 
the  session  of  Mid-Calder  church.  If  Mr.  Smail  had  had  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  he  would  liave  been  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  a  task  which  doubtless  had  its  painful  as  well  m 
pleasing  side.  As  it  is,  one  can  only  wonder  at  the  mastery  of  style  and  the 
felicity  of  expression  which  are  everywhere  displayed.  The  young  man  whoso 
brief  life  is  here  so  touchingly  recorded  was  one  of  much  promise.  He  was  by 
nature  attractive,  and  grace  made  him  more  so.  His  death  must  have  been  a 
sore  trial  to  his  friends.  But  they  have  the  sweetest  consolation,  and  by  this 
publication,  *  being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.*  It  deserves  to  find  its  way  into 
many  homes,  and  is  adnurably  fitted  to  bring  comfort  to  sorrowing  hearts. 

Men  Worth  Reme>iberino  :  Rev.  Robert  Hall.    By  Rev.  Paxton  Hood. 
Stephen  Grellet.    By  William  Guest,  F.G.S. 

London :  Qodder  &  Stoughton.    1881. 

Robert  Hall  has  left  a  name  as  a  pulpit  orator  which  still  excites  wonder  and 
admiration.  In  Mr.  Hood  he  finds  a  very  appreciative  biographer.  The 
volume  is  replete  with  Interest,  and  gives  an  insight  into  Hall  the  man  as  well 
as  Hall  the  preacher. 

In  Stephen  GrelleVs  Life  we  are  introduced  to  a  different  kind  of  man  from 
Mr.  Hall.  Both  were  men  of  the  highest  excellence  after  their  kind ;  but 
whilst  th^e  is  one  Spirit,  there  are  diversities  of  gifts  and  operations.  The 
life  of  Grellet  reads  more  like  a  romance  than  a  tale  of  ordinary  experience. 
The  work  done,  the  sacrifices  made,  and  the  intrepidity  displayed,  and  all  so 
unccxDSciously,  are  something  marvellous,  and  place  GreUet  in  the  very  foremost 
rank  of  heroes.  This  wonderful  story  is  very  fittingly  told  by  Mr.  Guest.  He 
has  done  his  work  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.         ^^  i 
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Summer  Gleams  ;  or,  Early  MorniDg  Readings  for  every  Day  in  the  Month. 
By  Ladt  Hope  of  Ganiden. 

London :  Janet  NUbet    1881. 
This  little  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  pleasant  and  profitable  meditations  on 
passages  of  Scripture,  by  the  devout  pemsal  of  which  the  day  may  be  b^on 
in  a  fitting  frame  of  mind. 

Life  More  Abundant,  and  other  Addresses.    By  Theodore  Monod. 

London :  Morgan  A  Seott. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Monod  in  these  addresses  is  to  impress  on  Christians  the 
necesBity  for  seeking  largely  the  blessLag  of  sanctification  as  well  as  of  justifica- 
tion, and  this  he  does  in  an  earnest  and  winning  manner. 

Morlet  Pcnshon,  LL.D.,  Preacher  and  Orator.    With  Selections  from  his 

Lectures. 

London :  Wetlfiyan  Offlot.    1881. 

Bt  the  death  of  Morley  Punshon,  Wesleyanism  lost  one  of  its  foremost  men. 
The  little  book  before  us  was  published,  immediately  after  his  death,  and  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  his  life  and  some  of  his  more  remarkable  lectures.  It  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  many  thousands  who  knew  and  admired  him,  and  also  by  a  wider 
circle.  The  sketch,  wough  brief,  is  interesting,  while  the  lectures  well  represent 
that  fulness  and  freshness  of  thought  and  expression  for  which  Dr.  Punshon 
was  so  noted. 

Heaven.    Addresses  by  D.  L.  Moody. 

London:  Morgan  &  Scott.    188L 

These  addresses,  on  a  most  important  and  attractive  theme,  have  all  Mr.  Moody's 
well-known  characteristics.  They  are  earnest,  pointed,  practical,  and  enHvened 
by  well-told  anecdotes  and  illustrations. 

The  Boston  Monday  Lectures  :  Labour,  Socialism,  Heredity,  Marriage. 
By  Rev.  Joseph  Gook. 

London:  Hodder  ft  SConghton.    188a 

These  four  volumes  are  the  same  in  size,  shape,  and  apppearance  as  Hie  four 
previously  noticed  by  us.  The  lectures  are  on  important  subjects,  and  are 
treated  with  all  that  fulness  of  knowledge,  force  of  argument,  and  axieBtiveness 
of  manner,  for  which  Mr.  Gook  is  so  remarkable.  In  these  eight  volumes  of  his 
lectures,  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stou^hton,  his  admirers  will  have  a 
collection  of  his  writings  in  a  neat  and  attractive  form,  which  they  will  highly 
prise. 

Second  Editions, 

There  have  reached  us  second  editions  of  volumes  which  we  have  already  had 
pleasure  in  noticing  very  favourably.    These  are — 

The  Humillation  of  Ghrist  :  The  Gunningham  Lecture.    By  PzofeaKir 

BfiucE,  D.D. 

Edlnlmxgh:  T.& T.Clark.    1881. 

This  book  is  carefully  revised,  and  a  chapter  of  an  important  kind  added.  It 
has  given  Professor  Brace  a  foremost  place  among  the  theologians  of  the  day. 

The  Life  of  Alexander  Dcff,  D.D.    By  George  Smith,  LL.D. 

London:  Hodder  ft  SUmgbtpn. 
This  is  a  popular  edition,  in  a  single  volume,  of  the  life  ol  the  great  mianoDary, 
the  two  huge  volumes  being  ocHnpreased  into  on&      In  this  form  it  retains 
much  of  the  mterest  of  the  original  volumes,  and  is  well  fitted  for  extensife 
circulation. 
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Thk  Basis  of  Faith  :  The  Congregational  Lecture.    By  Rev.  Eustace  Conder- 

London:  Hodder  A Stongbton. 
This  edition  of  Mr.  Conder's  very  able  and  scholarly  work  is  also  fitted  for  wide 
Girculation,.  and  doubtless  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  many  who  will  appre- 
ciate its  well-timed  and  e£Fective  defence  of  the  great  truths  of  our  holy  faith. 

Better  than  Gold  ;  or,  The  Precious  Blood  of  Christ.    By  H.  Brown. 

London:  Hodder ft Stonghton. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  excellent  little  book  in  its  second  edition,  and  would 
heartily  commend  it  as  admirably  fitted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  young  and 
people  who  have  not  had  many  religious  advantages. 


THE  ASSEMBLIES. 

A  MONTH  has  now  passed  since  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assemblies  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church.  Subjects  of  great  im- 
portance and  much  interest  were  discussed  and  decided  on  at  both. 
In  reference  to  certain  qaestions,  specially  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly, 
feeling  was  keen  and  strong,  and  very  fervent  expression  was  given  to  it 
Looking  ba<^  over  the  distance  of  a  month,  one  feels  inclined  to  say,  *•  The 
wind  is  down,  bat  still  the  sea  mns  high.' 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  two  points  of  greatest  general  interest 
were  Hhe  Lenzie  case'  and  the  Blantyre  Mission.  The  Assembly 
succeeded  in  disposing  of  both  these  cases  in  a  way  that  seemed  very 
comfortable  to  itself.  As  to  the  Lenzie  case,  according  to  a  motion 
made  by  Dr.  Flint,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Assembly,  Mr.  M'Farkn  was 
asked  to  say  whether  he  was  arguing  in  favour  of  or  against  certain 
views  of  a  very  unorthodox  kind  that  were  contained  in  his  sennons. 
After  sleeping  a  night  on  the  question,  Mr.  M^Farhm  affirmed  that  he 
was  argning  gainst  said  views.  This  satisfied  the  Assembly,  and  the 
matter  ^  took  end.'  It  was  a  curious  affair  altogether,  and  it  must  have 
been  humiliating  surely  to  one  of  that  class  whose  special  claim  is 
superior  mental  power,  to  be  obliged  to  confess  he  was  unable  to  make  it 
clear  whether  he  was  on  the  side  of  his  foes  or  his  friends. 

It  must,  however,  be  satisfactory  for  Mr.  M'Farian  to  know  that 
the  views  which  he  so  signally  failed  to  expose  and  refute  are  being 
exposed  and  refuted  by  others;  and  if  his  name  has  been  identified 
with  these  views,  he  must  be  content  to  pay  the  penalty  of  incompetent 
treatment. 

Reference  was  made  to  this  case  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Assembly's 
meeting,  in  connection  with  the  refusal  by  the  authorities  of  Aberdeen 
University  to  have  Dr.  Cunningham  deliver  certain  lectures  to  the 
students  there  on  Pastoral  Theology;  and  by  gentlemen  from  Aberdeen 
and  elsewhere  such  a  characterization  was  given  of  the  Scotch  Sermons 
as  a  whole  as  showed  that  in  their  opmion  orthodoxy  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence  if  heresy  is  not  prominent  by  its  presence.  The  Church  is 
determined  to  have  no  '  hoesy-hunting ; '  and  even  Dr.  Phin  has  come  to 
think  that  a  National  Church  should  embrace  all  legitimate  religious 
opiniODS.'    That  word  ^  legitimate,'  however,  leaves  the  wholOx^uestion 
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open  for  discussion.    For  how  great  the  great  dififerenee  on  such  a  point 
between  Principal  Pirie  and  Dr.  Cnnnfngham ! 

The  mode  of  disposing  of  the  Blantjre  Mission  case  showed  the  same 
resolution  Ho  study  the  things  that  make  for  peace,'  albeit  certain 
important  interests  may  suflFer.  Altogether,  in  looking  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Assembly  for  the  present  year,  one  is  reminded  of  the  phrase 
ascribed  to  Disraeli, '  dishing  the  Whigs,'  only  in  this  case  we  substitute 
*  Dissenters.' 

The  Free  Church  had,  as  usual,  many  points  of  interest  and  importance 
before  it,  but  one  case  seemed  to  be  all-absorbing, — ^that,  namely,  of 
Professor  Robertson  Smith. 

In  expressing  an  opinion  on  this  case,  one  has  to  remember  that  it  has 
a  great  many  aspects.  As  it  came  before  the  Assembly,  however,  it 
passed  three  stages.  First,  there  was  a  motion  by  Sir  Henry  Moncrel£f, 
approving  of  the  action  of  the  Commission  in  October  last;  second, 
there  was  a  motion  by  Principal  Rainy,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Robertson 
Smith  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Church  as  a  Professor ;  and  third, 
this  was  followed  up  by  a  motion  by  Dr.  Adam,  afilrming  that  as  Mr. 
Smith  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Church  as  a  Professor,  he  should 
no  longer  retain  his  office,  but  allowing  him  to  retain  his  salary,  and 
remain  in  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church. 
All  these  motions,  though  strongly  opposed,  were  carried  by  consider- 
able majorities.  The  main  battle  was  on  the  last  motion.  Dr.  Whyte 
of  St.  George's,  seconded  by  Professor  Bruce,  proposed  a  motion  for 
further  inquiry,  with  the  proviso  that  should  cause  be  shown  the 
Professor  should  be  tried  by  libel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen. 

It  was  contended  that  this  latter  was  really  the  constitutional  course, 
whilst  the  other  was  high-handed  and  unjust 

The  decision  has  excited  deep  feeling,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
widespread  remark.  By  the  press  in  general  the  Assembly  has  been 
condemned,  and  strong  things  have  been  said  also  by  prominent  members 
of  the  Free  Church.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  who  object  to  the  action  of  the  Assembly  endorse  the 
views  of  Mr.  Smith.  They  argue  not  in  favour  of  the  results  which  in 
his  critical  inquines  he  has  reached,  but  against  what  they  believe  to  be 
an  unjust  and  dangerous  decision  on  the  part  of  the  majority. 

At  the  time  the  decision  was  announced,  very  wild  things  were  said  and 
advised  and  expected.  It  was  affirmed  that  many  Free  Churchmen  would 
go  over  to  the  Establishment,  and  it  was  advised  that  dissatisfied  parties 
should  cease  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Church  ;  but  wiser  counsels 
have  prevailed.  Mr.  Smith  himself  remains  within  the  Church,  and  few 
indeed  have  left  or  have  any  intention  of  doing  so,  whilst  the  funds  suffer 
no  diminution. 


CONGREGATIONAL  COUNTRY  PASTORS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  in  May  last,  Mr.  Hannay, 
the  secretary,  made  a  proposal  that  in  connection  with  the  jubilee  of  the 
Union  a  fund  should  be  raised  for  increasing  the  stipends  of  ministers  in 
the  smaller  churches  of  the  denomination.  This  proposal  called  forth 
a  letter  in  the  Nonconformist  and  Independent^  in  which  vwy  severe  things 
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were  said  of  country  pastors.  They  were  accused  of  having  forced 
themselves  into  positions  for  which  they  were  fitted  neither  by  natural 
nor  acquired  gifts,  whilst,  instead  of  marrying  and  burdening  themselves 
with  families,  they  should  be  ready,  like  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
suffer  hardships  in  the  Master's  service. 

This  letter  evoked  a  host  of  replies,  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
country  pastors  as  a  rule  were  specially  fitted  for  the  kmd  of  work 
they  had  to  do,  and  were  in  reality  doing  a  good  work ;  that  but  for 
their  labours  many  localities  would  be  left  in  a  state  of  ^baptized 
heathenism,'  amidst  which  they  had  to  struggle,  encountering  many 
difficulties;  whilst  as  to  imitating  Paul  in  suffering  hardships,  it  was 
argued  that  it  was  a  very  different  thing  to  go  forth  amidst  avowed 
heathens  from  labouring  at  the  call  and  in  the  midst  of  Christian 
brethren;  and  further,  that  no  one  asserted  more  strongly  than  this 
apostle,  that  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hira 

The  writer  of  the  letter  that  has  stirred  the  strife  evidently  is  a  man 
of  ungenerous  and  irate  temper  and  unsympathetic  nature.  But  his 
wrathful  effusion  will  do  good  as  calhng  attention  more  earnestly  to  the 
question.     Thus  God  overrules  *  the  wrath  of  man.' 

In  this  connection  one  naturally  thinks  of  our  own  country  ministers,  and 
that  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness.  No  one  thinks  of  accusing  them  as 
a  class  of  a  want  of  ability  or  scholarship*  as  compared  with  others. 
For  all  have  received  the  same  training,  and  if  all  have  not  made  the 
same  adrance,  this  applies  all  round. 

Then  the  Augmentation  Fund  has  placed  the  ministers  of  our  smaller 
churches  in  a  position  of  comparative  comfort.  The  minimum  stipend  of 
£200  per  annum  has  been  reached  in  almost  all  cases,  and  in  the  Free 
Church  even  £300  is  spoken  of.  Indeed,  Dr.  Cunningham  of  Crieff 
averred  at  the  last  meeting  of  Assembly,  that  Dissenting  ministei*s  were 
now  pecuniarily  better  off  than  their  Established  brethren.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake,  for  while  nearly  200  of  the  1200  congregations  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  have  not  reached  the  minimum  of  £200,  countiy 
manses  and  country  stipends  in  connection  with  the  Establishment  as  a 
rnle  are  superior  to  those  of  non-Established  Churches. 

In  this  connection,  also,  very  naturally  the  question  of  disestablish- 
ment crops  up.  There  are  districts  in  the  country  that  are  certamly 
over-churched,  and  the  whole  system  of  church  accommodation  needs,  in 
many  localities,  to  be  re-arranged.  This  can  be  done  only  when  all 
Churches  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  and  none  are  kept  in  unnecessary 
existence  by  State  support. 

UNION  AMONG  PRESBYTERIANS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  discussion  and  decision  anent  this  subject  at  last  meeting  of  Synod 

*  Some  years  ago  it  was  usual  for  a  certain  ])ortion  of  the  Establislied  clergy  to  twit 
DissenterB  with  the  charge  of  defective  education.  Indeed,  this  sort  of  thing  has  not 
entirely ;  disappeared  ;  but  ministers  in  the  Established  Church  say  some  very  plain 
things  m  reference  to  the  state  of  education  among  themselves.  Thus  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, in  last  Assembly,  averred  that  certain  churches  were  being  filled  with  what  mi^ht 
be  called  '  literates ; '  and  in  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  the  other  day.  Mr.  Watt,  reporting 
on  txiala  for  licence  by  their  students,  said,  '  The  whole  of  them  had  passed  satisfactorily 
in  divinity  and  biblical  knowledge,  but  eeveral  of  them  had  phown  gross  ignorance  in 
regard  to  ordinary  classical  subjects.* 
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has  led  to  some  epistolary  correspondeDce  in  certain  Irish  newspapers, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  attitade  and  tone  of  some  parties  belong- 
ing to  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  have  not  been  such  as  quite  to 
satisfy  our  ministers  and  members  in  that  country. 

There  lies  before  us  the  Witness  of  June  3d,  a  Belfast  newspaper,  in 
which  there  is  a  somewhat  lengthened  letter  on  the  subject  from  Rev. 
John  L.  Murray.  Mr.  Murray  does  battle  manfully  for  the  honour  of 
the  entire  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  his  presbytery  as  an  integral 
part  of  it.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  resum6  he  gives  of  the  creditable 
doings  of  our  Church  in  the  past,  but  we  quote  the  following  in  reference 
to  the  matter  in  hand :  ^  The  three  motions  before  the  Synod  were  all 
favourable  to  the  consideration  of  union,  but  the  motion  carried  declined 
again  to  appoint  a  committee  before  the  Assembly  had  i^lsixAj  first  declared 
its  wish  for  the  same.  Our  standard  of  ministerial  salary  is  much  higher 
than  yours,  and  though  our  churches  will  bear  favourable  comparison  as 
to  giving,  and  the  Synod  were  as  in  the  English  union,  to  dower  for  some 
years  in  the  event  of  union  with  you,  several  of  our  Irish  ministers  know 
union  means  greatly  lessened  income  to  them.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
haggle  at  this.  But  the  question  the  Assembly  has  to  decide  is  whether 
it  is  prepared  to  accept  union  on  the  broad  terms  of  ministerial  freedom 
to  adhere  to  our  present  convictions  and  practices,  as  agreed  in  all  the 
other  unions  above  referred  to.  We  are  stricter  than  most  congregations 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  matter  of  baptism,  etc.  We  have  freedom,  if  we 
choose,  to  use  hymns  and  instrumental  music,  though  none  use  the  latter 
liberty,  and  only  a  few  avail  themselves  of  the  first.  We  are  all  Volun- 
taries, only  one  probably  thinking  with  many  ministers  in  the  Assembly 
that  all  State  unions  have  been  hitherto  on  unscriptural  terms,  the  rest 
that  the  connection  is  unscriptural.  Our  Declaratory  Act  gives  us  free- 
dom from  being  tied  down  to  certain  scientific  and  historical  views  as  the 
meaning  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  freedom  on  other  points,  it 
being  stipulated  when  this  does  not  affect  the  body  of  Calvinistic  truth 
it  contains.  Your  Assembly  has  to  decide  on  what  price  on  such 
questions  it  is  willing  to  buy  union.  If  by  anything  like  a  marked 
majority  it  should  appoint  its  committee  to  confer,  I  venture  to  say  the 
Synod  will  not  be  behind  in  appointing  another.  But  its  position  as 
expressed  by  the  three  motions,  is,  we  are  ripe  to  consider^  but  its  Irish 
presbytery  is  of  opmion  that  the  Assembly  is  not  ripe.' 


CARDINAL  MANNING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade  certain  of  our  countrymen  that  any 
Roman  Catholic  priest  can  be  really  sincere  in  his  belief  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  professes.  *  The  ignorant  multitude,'  it  is  affirmed,  '  may 
believe,  but  not  educated  men.'  This  is  an  averment,  however,  which 
cannot  be  substantiated.  For  educated  men — ^men  even  of  great  genius 
and  talent,  like  Newman  and  Manning — leave  Protestantism  and  go  over 
to  Rome.  And  of  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  no  one  ought  to  have  a 
doubt. 

Cardinal  Manning  has  all  the  zeal  of  a  convert  and  the  skill  of  a 
diplomatist.  He  has  been  iu  this  country  lately,  and  he  has  been  telling 
us  what  he  thinks  on  certain  subjects  that  are  engrossing  public  attrition. 
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The  two  points  on  which  he  chiefly  dilated  were,  the  ti'ue  cure  for 
heresy,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  cure  for  heresy 
is  an  infaDibie  church,  and  this  we  have  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  What 
presumption,  he  exclaims,  for  one  who  is  but  of  yesterday,  to  set  his 
opinion  against  the  faith  of  1800  years  I  Supreme  authority  lies  with  the 
Church,  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  simply  and  without  inquiry  to  accept 
its  teaching.  And  thus  we  see  Popery  is  unchanged.  Between  it  and 
Protestantism  there  is  essential  and  eternal  antagonism.  For  with  the 
Protestant  the  Bible,  not  the  Church,  is  the  supreme  authority,  and  the 
duty  of  every  man  is  to  ascertain  for  himself,  ^  What  saith  the  Lord  *  in 
His  own  Word. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  reference  both  to 
England  and  Scotland,  he  is  very  hopeful.  He  sees  certain  movements 
in  both  countries  that  are  strongly,  nay,  essentially  tending  to  what  he 
calls  ^  the  true  Church,'  and  that  Church  will  yet  absorb  the  whole. 

Cardinal  Manning  here  evidently  refers  to  Ritualism.  It  undeniably 
leads  to  Rome.  It  prevails  in  England  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  would 
seem  to  warrant  the  hopes  of  the  Cardinal  in  reference  to  that  country ; 
but  as  to  our  own.  Ritualism  has  but  little  hold  on  it,  and  the  Cardinal 
must  have  great  faith  if  he  believes  that  the  countrymen  of  John  Knox 
are  likely  to  return  to  a  i^eligion  from  which  they  have  so  entirely  severed 
themselves,  and  which  they  regard  almost  with  dread. 


MYSTICISM  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

Principal  Caibd  preached  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Edinburgh,  on 
Sabbath,  12th  ult.  A  somewhat  lengthened  report  of  his  sermon 
appeared  in  an  Edinburgh  newspaper  of  the  following  day.  It  would  be 
unjust,  perhaps,  to  consider  an  incomplete  newspaper  report  as  affording 
sufficient  data  for  ultimate  criticism.  Still,  we  suppose  a  tolerably,  if 
not  an  altogether  correct  view  of  the  drift  of  the  discourse  may  be 
obtained  from  this  source,  that  is  to  say,  might  be  obtained  if  such  a  view 
is  obtainable.  For  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  make  out  what  the  learned 
Principal  would  have  us  to  believe.  The  text  was, '  Thy  kingdom  come; 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth.'  On  this  he  founded  the  doctrine  of  a  regene- 
rated earth  and  perfected  humanity ;  in  regard  to  which  our  duty  is  to 
cease  to  think  about  ^  our  petty  individual  selves,'  and  lose  ourselves  in 
the  race,  and  make  its  fate  and  future  ours ;  and  this  he  considers  to 
be  submission  to  the  will  of  God, — the  only  possible  condition  of  facing 
death  without  alarm.  Further,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  hope  of  heaven  and 
the  fear  of  hell  as  a  motive  to  action  is  demoralizing,  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  no  one  could  enjoy  heaven  if  elsewhere  misery  were  being  endured, 
—the  extinction  of  sin  and  suffering  being  the  only  condition  on  which 
blessedness  is  possible  for  truly  noble' souls,  and  being  that  also  which  is 
involved  in  the  prayer,  ^  Thy  kingdom  come ;  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth.' 
But  a  number  of  things  might  be  said  as  to  Dr.  Caird's  general  position 
worthy  of  consideration,  such  as  that  in  the  Word  of  God  we  are 
urged  to  seek  individually  our  soul's  salvation,  that  the  race  is  composed 
of  individuals,  and  that  we  can  only  keep  the  vineyard  of  others  by 
caring  first  for  our  own, — that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  men  who  have  done 
most  for  the  advancement  of  religion  in  the  world  are  those  who^  have 
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first  given  heed  to  their  own  souls.  Paul,  Lnther,  Carey,  Williams,  and 
the  noblest  Christian  workers,  those  who  ha?e  lived  most  self-sacrificioglj, 
began  then*  true  life-work  when  they  made  their  own  ^  the  one  thing  need- 
fnL'  At  the  same  time,  men  who  have  been  animated  by  the  hope  of 
heaven  have  felt  it  to  be  an  influence  of  the  most  elevating  kind,  and  have 
been  the  most  ready  to  acknowledge  in  all  things  the  will  of  God,  and  to 
work  and  pray  for  the  coming  of  His  kingdom. 

There  seems  to  be  in  Dr.  Caird's  teaching  a  divorce  from  what  is 
usually  understood  amongst  us  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  enunciation  of  a  kind  of  spiritual  pantheism. 
Of  this,  however,  we  shall  not  speak  confidently  till  we  are  in  a  position 
to  speak  more  definitely.  For  Dr.  Caird  has  much  to  explain  before  his 
teaching  has  that  palpability  which  will  make  it  either  intelligible  or 
susceptible  of  final  criticism. 


^ixttllxQtna.—Winxttb  "^xt^h^itxhn  Cfeurtj^. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH, 

I  Monday,  May  dth. 

The  Synod  resumed  to-day,  at  one  o'clock,  in  the  College  Buildings,  Castle 
Terrace,  Edinburgh — ^Mr.  Clark,  Abernethy,  moderator. 

UANSES  AND  DEBT  LIQUIDATION. 

Dr.  Scott,  secretary,  submitted  the  report  of  the  Synod's  Board  for  Manse 
aud  Debt  Liquidation,  which  stated  that  the  number  of  congregations  to  which 
new  or  additional  grants  from  the  Manse  Fund  were  made  during  1879  was 
limited  to  five;  and  the  pecuniary  assistance  promised  to  them,  including  a 
special  donation  of  £10  from  Sir  Peter  Coats  to  the  congregation  at  Craigend, 
Perth,  was  only  £13G,  19s.  lid.  During  1880,  the  Board  had  been  enabled  to 
promise  assistance  to  eleven  congregations ;  and  the  assistance  offered  to  them, 
but  not  yet  accepted  in  one  or  two  cases,  had  been  nearly  £1900.  The  number 
of  congregations  to  which  uncancelled  grants  had  been  made  from  the  Manse 
Fund  was  248  ;  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  grants  made  to  these  congre- 
gations was  £51,269,  Is.  lid.  The  Manse  Fund  was  provided  chiefly  by  two 
distinct  and  independent  efforts ;  although  some  additions  had  been  made  from 
other  sources,  including  a  bequest  of  £250  by  the  late  Miss  Margaret  Mac- 
dermid,  of  Glasgow,  which  had  been  paid  during  the  past  year.  The  total 
amount  of  the  donations  and  subscriptions  promised  and  of  legacies  received 
had  been  £49,722,  10s.  7d. ;  but  only  £47,421,  18s.  2d.  had  been  realized  in 
actual  payments.  £1142,  12s.  5d.  had  been  written  off  as  irrecoverable;  and 
although  the  remaining  £1158  had  not  been  vmtten  off  in  the  same  manner, 
there  was  no  probability  that  any  considerable  portion  of  that  sum  would  be 
paid.  It  was  probable,  however,  that  some  of  the  grants  made  might  not  be 
claimed  by  the  congregations  to  which  they  had  been  offered ;  and  a  bequest 
to  the  fund  by  the  late  Messrs.  John,  James,  and  Joseph  Morrison,  of  Glai^w, 
in  virtue  of  which  one-third  part  of  the  residue  of  their  joint  estate  was  pa^^thle 
forthwith,  would  not  only  provide  for  the  whole  of  the  apjparent  deficit,  bat 
also  leaye  a  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  Manse  account,  out  of  which  some  aid 
might  still  be  given  to  future  applicants  for  assistance.  The  Manse  and  Debt 
lAquidation  Board  reported  a  little  further  progress  during  the  year  in  the 
amount  of  contributions  received  for  debt  liquidation  purposes.  The  realized 
amount  of  the  fund  up  to  1st  April  1881  was  £4032,  148.  M.  ;  leaTing  £967, 
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58.  4d.  jet  to  be  collected  in  order  to  make  up  the  proposed  fand  of  £5000, 
while  it  became  increasinglj  evident  that  a  much  larger  fond  could  be  admini- 
stered by  the  Board,  vith  great  advantage  to  individual  congregations,  and 
with  encouragiog  results  to  the  denomination  at  large.  Daring  the  year  the 
Board  had  sanctioned  numerous  ^yments  on  account  of  the  grants  which  had 
been  offered  to  congregations  which  were  engaged  in  efforts  for  the  reduction 
or  extinction  of  their  debt.  The  total  amoimt  of  debt  reported  to  Uie  Board 
by  thirty-six  congregations  which  the  Board  had  offered  to  assist,  was  £32,872, 
18s.  2d. ;  and  the  sums  stated  by  the  several  congregations  as  the  amount  of 
their  respective  burdens  had  ranged  from  £60  up  to  £4156.  For  the  relief  of 
these  congregations,  grants  had  been  offered  ranging  from  £20  up  to  £350« 
amounting  in  the  aggrejgate  to  £6262.  The  whole  of  the  grants  promised  had 
already  b^n  paid  to  thnrteen  congregations.  Other  eleven  congregations  had 
received  one  or  more  instalments.  The  total  payments  ahready  made  on 
account  of  these  debt  liquidation  grants  had  amounted  to  £3087 ;  the  debt 
already^  liquidated,  £12,028,  Os.  5d.,  of  which  sum  the  congregations  aided 
had  raisea  £8941,  Os.  5d. ;  and  the  debt  remaining  on  twenty-six  of  the  con- 
gregations, £20,844,  178.  9d.  The  number  of  congregations  which  had  applied 
for  aid  from  the  fund  within  the  last  two  years  clearly  demonstrated  that  there 
was  urgent  need  for  the  renewed  effort  which  the  Synod  had  sanctioned  for 
the  institution  of  a  Debt  Liquidation  Fund.  The  Board,  therefore,  confidently 
anticipated  that  the  Synod  would  sustain  them  in  a  renewed  apixml  for  in- 
creased contributions  on  behalf  of  this  important  fund ;  and  that  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Church  would  cheerfully  contribute  a  much  larger  sum  tiutn 
the  £5000  which  was  formerly  named,  in  order  that  needful  relief  might  be 
given  on  a  scale  more  adequate  and  comprehensive. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Church  sanctioned  for  support 
to  the  Debt  Liquidation  Fund. 

PRESBYTEniAN  COUNCIL. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  the 
members  formerly  chosen  as  tlie  representatives  of  the  Synod  in  the  Joint 
Council, — the  Moderator  taking  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  France, — with  instruc- 
tions to  assemble  with  the  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  at  Manchester,  on  15th  November  1881. 

LAPSED  PRESBTTERIANS. 

Dr.  ScoiT  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Lapsed  Presbyterians  in 
England. 

Dr.  Dbummokd,  Gla^ow,  moved  that  the  committee  be  discharged,  and  the 
matter  referred  to  the  Home  Committee. 

Dr.  HurroN  seconded  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  a  remit  made  to  the  Home  Committee  to  con- 
.slder  the  general  question  of  lapsing  from  church  membership. 

REPORT  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

Dr.  Logan  Aikuan,  Glasgow,  submitted  the  re^rt  of  this  committee,  which 
stated  that  they  were  able  to  intimate  a  steady  increase  in  circulation  of  the 
two  periodicals  under  their  care.  The  Missionary  Record  reached  a  circulation 
of  5b,163  copies  in  April  1881,  as  against  55,530  copies  in  May  1879.  The 
CJiildren's  Magazine  has  advanced  from  36,100  copies  in  May  1879,  to  42,750 
copies  in  Apnl  1881.  The  profits  upon  the  puolications,  along  with  some 
arrears,  amounted  to  £384,  88.  3d. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  re-appointed. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  SYNOD. 

Dr.  Kennedy  reported  that  the  attendance  at  the  Synod  had  been— ministers 
444,  and  elders  286 — total  730.  Last  ^ear  there  were  464  ministers  and  283 
eidsn — ^total  747.  There  were  thus  this  year  20  fewer  ministers  and  3  more 
elders..  ^  j 
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REVISED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMEKT.  * 

ProfeBBor  Jobnsiome  said  it  was  known,  donbtleBB,  to  members  of  Hie  Syood 
that  the  reyised  version  of  the  New  Testament  might  be  looked  for  next  vwk, 
and  it  aeemed  to  lum,  as  well  as  to  other  members  of  the  oomrt,  that  an  eitot 
80  interesting  and  important  should  have  notioe  taken  of  it  by  the  Synod.  He 
moved —    • 

*  That  the  Synod,  taking  into  oontideiation  the Jaet  that  the  revised  truiaktioa  of  tin 
New  Testament,  prepared  by  the  labours  of  eminent  scholars,  is  aboat  shortly  to  meu^ 
recognises  the  importance  of  tbe  event,  and  in  view  of  the  manifold  bearings  of  sndi 
VL  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  calls  upon  its  ministen,  and  otkoi 


a  work  on  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  calls  upon  i 

qualified  to  do  so,  to  use  all  soitable  means  to  fonn  a  jnst  estimate  of  the  traadatke, 
and  direct  the  minds  of  others  in  regard  to  it :  and  further,  exhorts  to  earnest  pnjcr 
that  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  whose  inspiration  all  Scripture  is  given,  may  so  influenee  sll 
inquiries  and  diaousrions  to  whidi  this  revision  may  give  rise,  that  no  part  of  the  blea- 
ing  hi&erto  derived  from  the  authoriaed  version  may  be  lost,  but  tiiat  all  may  be  pre- 
served and  even  increased.' 

Principal  Cairns,  in  seconding  the  motion,  remarked  that  he  expected  there 
would  be  adverse  criticism  of  the  revised  version,  but  that  it  was  meEdj 
arbitrary  criticism  which  they  feared,  ansdentific  criticism  which  tiiej 
deprecated. 

The  motion  was  passed  by  acclamation. 

children's  htmnal. 

Professor  JoHNgroNE  submitted  the  report  on  this  subject,  which  stated  ihst 
the  committee  had  diligently  prosecuted  the  work  entrusted  to  them.  As  tiie 
result  of  private  examination  by  the  memb^s  of  a  large  number  of  hymn-bo(^ 
and  leaflets,  British  and  American,  a  long  jAovidomJ  list  was  made  op  of 
hymns  thoi^lht  to  be  in  some  measure  suitable  for  a  Children's  HynmaL  liiae 
hvmns  were  carefully  considered,  and  the  list  shortened,  and  again  shortenei 
The  committee  believed  that  the  number  mi^ht  have  to  be  still  further  lesKoed, 
in  order  that  the  book  might  be  brought  within  the  conditions  of  price  l«d 
down  by  the  Synod.  They  thought  it  right,  howerer,  to  submit  the  list  as  it 
stood  to  the  Synod.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  Synod  aiipaint 
suggestions  re^^o^ng  the  list  of  bjrmns  to  be  reported  to  the  deikol  com- 
mittee, the  Rev.  James  Lamb,  Old  Eilpatrick,  not  later  than  1st  Septemba ; 
that  for  arranging  regarding  music  the  Psalmody  Committee  be  associated  with 
this  committee ;  &at  an  edition  in  four-part  hannony  be  sanctioned ;  and  thst 
permission  be  given  to  the  committee  to  publish  tiie  book  as  soon  as  posBible. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

REFOBT  on  the  HTICKAL. 

Mr.  Rennie,  Glasgow,  read  the  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Presk^teriin 
Hynmal,  which  stated  that  during  last  year  there  were  sold  59,540  copies  of 
the  words  only,  editions  on  which  the  publisher  paid  royalties  to  the  amoont  of 
£202,  58.  2d.';  the  entire  sales  from  the  commencement  being  315,660,  on  which 
there  had  been  paid  royalties  to  the  amount  of  £1260, 178.  ^  Of  tiie  musical 
editions  of  the  Hymnal,  there  had  been  sold  during  the  vear  20,839  oofyieB, 
realizing  £1420,  7s.  2d.,  from  which  there  had  been  paid  for  pap^,  printing, 
and  binding,  £1001,  8b.  lOd.,  leaving  a  balance  in  nivour  of  tibe  trasfcees  of 
£808,  18s.  4d.  The  entire  number  of  copies  of  the  musical  editions  since  tiieir 
publication  had  been  62,465  copies,  or  in  all  878,125  of  the  various  e£tioB8 
of  the  Hymnal.  Besides  this,  sales  to  the  number  of  4318  of  the  Psalter  had 
been  made. 

The  report  was  adopted,  along  with  a  recommendation  by  the  trustees  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sales. 

The  Synod  adjourned  at  four  o^dock. 

*AbeaatiMcopyof  thereriaedKewTtetament  haa  been  preaented  to  the  Synod, 
frcm  tbe  Qzfcid  and  Cambridge  Uniimity  Praaa,  through  Meaan.  Kelaon  ft  Sons, 
publxahera. 
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EVENING  SEDERUNT. 

The  Synod  resumed  at  six  o^clock-— Mr.  Clark,  moderator. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thokson,  the  Synod  nnanimoiiBly  adopted  (1) 
a  memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  other  memben  of  the  Goyemment  urging 
the  early  and  entire  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts ;  and  (2)  a  memorial 
to  Earl  Granville,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  for  such  changes  in  the  Ehiglish  and 
Belgian'  laws  as  shall  prevent  the  aMuction  and  retention  in  Belgium  for 
improper  purposes  of  any  woman  who  is  a  subject  of  the  Queen. 

REUCnOUS  SERVICES  AT  TBB  STKOD  XEETHraS. 

Plpof esBor  Kkr  gave  in  the  r«port  of  the  committee  on  religious  services  in 
connection  with  ^  meetings  ol  Synod.  The  committee  could  not  advise  an 
increase  of  the  religions  services  at  the  usual  weekly  sederunts.  These  ware 
already  so  occupied  with  business,  in  full  court  and  in  committees,  that  it  would 
not  help  devotion  to  overcrowd  the  time.  But  committees,  it  was  suggested, 
should  not  meet  at  the  time  of  the  opening  devotional  services  of  eadi  day 
without  special  permission  asked  and  given.  It  was  also  suggested  Uiat 
presbyteries  should  appoint  special  prayer  meetings  on  the  Sabbath  evenine 
before  the  Synod,  to  ask  Good's  blessing  on  its  delilwrations  and  on  all  the  work 
of  the  Chur^  and  that  where  it  was  convenient  there  should  be  a  concert  of 
ministers  and  consregations  for  this  end.  The  committee  further  recommended 
that,  on  the  Sun&y  occurring  during  the  sitting  of  the  Synod,  various  special 
services  should  be  held  in  the  Synod  HalL 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Bumhead,  seconded  the  motion. 

Councillor  Somerville,  Edinburgh  (elder),  moved  that  a  service  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  to  be  held  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Synod  Sabbath  be 
dispensed  with,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  service  would  simply  draw  away 
peq{de  from  the  special  anniversaiy  services  held  by  congregations  on  that  day, 
and  so  injoie  these  sendees. 

Mr.  Graham,  Broughty  Fenr,  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was  also 
SQpported  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Edinburgh  (elder^. 

On  the  vote  hetig  tsken^  the  motion  was  earned  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Robert  Jeffrey,  the  Synod  recommended  the  Presl^- 
teriea  d  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen  in  particular,  and  the  presbyteries 
genenlly,  to  carry  out  liie  same  Synod  Saobath  arrangements  as  far  as 


The  Synod  adopted  the  other  reconunendations  of  the  ocmmattee  unani- 
mously. 

THE  FINAKCE  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 

The  Svnod  resumed  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
aifd  of  objections  to  certain  charges  against  the  Theol^cal  Hall  Fund.  In 
connection  with  this  matter,  the  Synod  instructed  the  finance  Committee  to 
bring  up  to  next  meeting  of  Synod  a  special  report  on  the  whole  subject  of 
common  expenses. 

Mr.  Bemkie,  Glasgow,  spoke  in  support  of  the  proposal  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, that  the  basis  of  contribution  to  the  Synod  Fund  should  be  congrega- 
tional income  for  ordinary  purposes  instead  of  stipend  and  m^nse  rent,  as  at 
present,  and  Relative  recommendations. 

Mr.  Copland,  Ayr,  convener  of  the  committee,  moved — 

'  Hiat  the  cost  of  the  theolosic&l  HbnurieB  shall  be  defrayed  from  the  Theological  HaU 
Fond,  and  all  moome  derived  nom  the  Hbraiies  shall  be  credited  to  that  fund.' 

Dr.  Druiimokd  moved  that  the  zeoommendation  of  the  committee  be  not 
admyfeed. 

iWenor  Caxderwood  seconded  this  motion. 

The  House  having  divided,  46  voted  for  the  motion  of  Dr.  Drumuxond  and 
25  for  thatof  Mr.  Copland,  giving  a  majority  of  21  for  the  former.      ^^  , 
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Mr.  Rennie,  in  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  committee,  next 
mored — 

'  That  the  basis  of  contribution  to  the  Synod  Fund  shall  be  oongregational  income  for 
ordinary  purposes,  instead  of  stipend  and  manse  rent  as  at  present.* 

Mr.  James  Duklop,  Kilmarnock,  proposed— 

'  That  the  present  rules  and  scale  of  contribution  for  the  Synod  General  Fimd  be 
continued  for  this  vear ;  that  the  proposals  of  the  Finance  Committee  with  respect 
to  a  change  on  the  basis  of  rating,  and  to  the  substitution  of  a  uniform  for  a  gradosled 
scale  of  contribution,  be  remitted  for  consideration  to  the  pres^rteries  of  the  Choidi, 
with  the  instruction  that  they  report  to  the  convener  of  the  Finanoe  Committee  on 
these  matters,  and  generally  on  the  whole  subject,  not  later  than  the  Ist  of  Msreh 
1882;  and  that,  in  view  of  the  returns  from  presbyteries,  the  Finanoe  Committee 
reconsider  their  proposals  and  report  to  next  meetmg  of  Synod.* 

Mr.  SmTH,  Greenock,  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  Craig  (elder),  Edinburgh,  suggested  that  the  Synod  should  approve 
generally  of  vie  recommendations  of  the  committees,  and  send  them  down 
to  presbyteries. 

Mr.  Renkie  was  understood  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Craifi"  in  favoiir  of 
his  motion,  but  on  a  show  of  hands,  that  of  Mr.  Dunlop  was  adopted,  abn^ 
with  the  following  proposal  by  Mr.  Inglis,  Johnstone : — 

'  That  the  basis  of  contribution  to  the  Synod  Fund  shall  be  stipend  and  expensei, 
instead  of  stipend  and  manse  rent  as  at  present.* 

OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER  BV  THE  SYNOD. 

Mr.  James  Graham  supported  an  oyertnre  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee  in 
favour  of  the  observance  bj  the  Synod  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  ToeBday 
morning  after  its  first  sederunt,  or  at  any  sudi  other  time  as  the  Synod  mi^t 
determine. 

Dr.  Young,  Glasgow,'  moved,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Thouson,  Edinbmfi^. 
seconded  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  overture  Ue  on  the  table,  in  view  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  smallness  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  (elder),  Edinburgh,  proposed  that  the  Synod  should  not 
entertain  the  overture,  remarking  that  it  was  contraiy  to  all  precedent  in  the 
Church,  and  that  it  was  rather  suspicious  that  the  proposal  for  a  prayer-book 
came  from  the  same  quarter  as  the  overture. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Bumhead,  seconded  the  amendment. 

Principal  Cairns  remarked  that  his  feelings  ran  in  the  direction  of  ultimatelr 
adopting  the  proposal,  and  that  he  believed  the  difficulties  in  connection  with 
it  would  not  be  found  to  be  insuperable. 

Dr.  E^ENNEDT  moved  that  the  synod,  while  appreciating  the  spirit  and  aim 
Of  the  overture,  did  not  at  present  entertain  it 

Professor  Duff  seconded  this  motion. 

On  a  show  of  hands,  Mr.  Mackenzie's  motion  was  dropped,  while  on  a  diriaion 
that  of  Dr.  Young  was  carried  by  26  to  25  for  Dr.  Kennedy's. 

THE  claim  of  UR.  GEMMELL. 

Dr.  Logan  Aikman  reported  that  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  raised  in  the  petition  of  Mr.  Gemmell  found  Uiat  it  had  already  been 
determined  by  the  Synod,  and  that  the  question  ought  to  be  regarded  as  fimlly 
settled.  The  committee  cordially  recommended  that  the  petition  be  dismissed; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  sum  of  £260  seemed  to  them  somewhat  inadequate  in  li^ 
of  all  claims,  they  respectfully  suggested  the  desirableness  of  somethbig  more 
being  done  through  private  fiberauty  towards  a  satisfactoiy  compenaatioii  to 
Mr.  Gemmell.  Dr.  Aikman  added  that,  in  consideration  of  the  Kindly  inter- 
view with  the  committee  and  the  closing  paragraph  in  their  report,  Mr. 
(remmell  left  the  matter  entirely  and  confidently  in  the  han<^f  tlie  Synod. 
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Dr.  Bruce  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  the  appointment  of  a  small 
committee  to  see  what  ootud  be  done  in  the  direction  of  aecaring  a  larger 
retiring  allowance  for  Mr.  Gemmell. 

Mr.  RoBEBTSON,  Bread  Street,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  supported  by 
Dr.  Jasies  Brown,  and  adopted. 


Tuesday,  May  10th. 

The  Synod  resumed  its  sittings  at  ten  o'clock  to-day— Mr.  Clark,  Abemethy, 
moderator. 

THE  CASE  OF  DR.  VALENTINE. 

The  Synod  considered  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  on  the  case  of 
Dr.  Valentine,  India,  and  allowed  Mr.  Duncan,  S.S.C.  (elder),  convener,  to  add 
to  the  report  the  following  paragraph : — *  Remit  to  the  Foreign  Committee  of 
the  Mission  Board  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  report  to 
the  Synod  their  opinion  as  to  what  action  in  the  matter  is  sdvisable.*  In  the 
course  of  a  lengthened  discussion  on  the  case,  three  separate  motions  were 
submitted,  and,  after  consultation  by  the  parties  to  the  motions,  the  Synod 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  one : — 

'The  Synod eniren  latisfaetion  with  the  resalt  of  the  deliberatlonB  of  the  oommittee, 
and  convey  thankB  to  the  committee  for  what  has  been  so  well  accomplished,  adopt  the  - 
report,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  paragraph,  and  in  place  thereof,  the  Synod  agree 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  Foreign  Committee  of  the  Minion  Boud  receiving  any  appli- 
cation from  Dr.  Valentine,  the  committee  be  instructed  to  consider  all  the  drcmn- 
stances  of  the  case,  and  to  report  to  the  following  meeting  of  the  Synod.' 

TUE  AUGMENTATION  FUND. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  clerk,  submitted  a  tabulated  statement  showing  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  congregations  were  reported  as  making  collections  for  the 
Augmentation  Fund,  and  that,  allowing  for  thirty  congregations  directly  con- 
tributing to  the  fund,  there  remained  only  thirty-nine  congregations  who  had 
not  given  something  to  it.    That  was  a  considerable  improvement. 

The  Synod  adopted  the  report  and  statement. 

THE  AGED  AND  INHRM  MINISTERS'  FUND. 

Dr.  Scott  submitted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers'  and  Missionaries'  Fund.  The  committee  made  certain  suggestions 
as  to  the  investment  of  the  fund,  recommended  the  Synod  to  grant  a  bonus 
at  the  rate  of  £10  a  year  to  each  of  the  annuitants  who  had  been  nlaced  on 
the  list  prior  to  Ist  January  1881,  and  also,  in  as  far  as  the  Home  Committee 
might  deem  it  necessary  or  expedient,  to  the  widow  or  family  of  any  deceased 
minkter  who  woidd  have  shared  in  that  bonus  for  the  year  1880  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged  until  the  time  when  the  distribution  was  made;  and  also 
icoommended  the  Synod  to  enact  that  from  1st  January  1881,  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  ordinarily  allowed  to  the  ministers  placed  on  the  list  of  annuitants 
should  be  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum,  instead  of  £50  as  hitherto ;  and  that 
an  addition  of  £10  per  annum  should  be  made  to  the  amount  paid  to  the 
annuitants  who  tor  special  reasons  did  not  receive  the  full  amount  of  the 
oidinary  annuity.  Dr.  Scott  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  get  up  the 
annuity  to  £100  a  year. 

The  Synod  adopted  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  conunittee. 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  GIRDWOOD. 

The  Synod,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  George  Jeffrey,  adopted  a  finding  of  the 
Piesbyterv  of  Kaffraria,  acting  under  a  remit  from  the  Synod,  recommending 
the  Synod  to  restore  Mr.  William  Girdwood  to  his  status  as  a  minister  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Churchy  and  the  expression  of  the  Presbytery's  strong 
opinion  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Mission  Board  agreeing  to  employ  him  as  anj[^ 
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agent  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  his  sphere  of  labour  should  be  in 
another  locality  than  that  in  which  he  was  employed  by  the  Missbn  Boarl 

PSALKODT. 

Dr.  Blair,  Dunblane,  gave  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pnlmodr, 
which  bore  that  an  advance  had  been  made  in  recent  years,  and  espedftlly 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Presbyterian  Psalter  and  Hymnal.  The  soccen 
which  attended  the  classes  for  training  precentors,  held  in  Glasgow  two 
winters  ago,  led  the  committee  to  orgaiiize  a  series  of  dasaes  dming  last 
winter,  the  first  preparatory  to  the  examination  for  the  precentor^s  oortilcate. 
The  scheme  of  exammationB  for  certificates  was  in  active  force.  At  tiie  exa- 
mination in  April  of  last  year,  not  reported  at  last  Synod,  not  fewer  than 
twenty-six  candidates  entered,  twenty-one  of  whom  obtained  certificates.  In 
October  only  two  candidates  passed  satisfactorily.  In  January  fifteen  entered, 
and  ten  certificates  were  granted,  the  attainments  of  the  candidates  bdng  o! 
average  charactec 

The  rcnport  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  thanked  for  its  laboais  and 
continued. 

THE  CONGREQATION  OF  DU^ISE  WEST. 

The  Svnod  granted  a  request  made  by  the  session  and  congregation  of 
Dunse  West  for  transference  from  the  Presbytery  of  Kdso  to  that  of  ficowick, 
on  the  ground  that  the  latter  presbytery  now  met  in  Dunse. 

THE  LATE  DR.  SIARSHALL. 

The  Synod,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Jahes  Brown,  seconded  by  Dr.  A.  Thomsqk, 
agreed  to  remit  to  the  Accommodation  Committee  to  accept  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Dr.  Marshall,  Perth,  in  name  of  the  Synod,  and  give  it  a  place  on  the 
walls. 

THE  ANOLO-niDIAN  OPIUM  TRAFFIC. 

Mr.  George,  Dundee,  supported  the  following  overture  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Dundee  anent  the  Anglo-Indian  opium  traffic : — 

'  Whereas  the  Anglo-Indian  opium  traffic  inflicts  great  injiistioe  on  the  GoTenment 
and  i)eople  of  China,  produces  the  most  demoralizing  effects  amongst  the  popalatian  of 
that  vast  empire,  and  forms  a  very  serious  hindnnoe  to  theprogress  of  Christun 
missions  in  China ;  and  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christiaa  Chuioh  not  only  to  dis- 
countenance every  form  of  national  unrighteousness,  but  also  to  seek  the  removsl  of  aU 
obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Chxist  in  heathen  lands :  it  is  herein  over- 
tured  by  the  Preshytery  of  Dundee,  that  this  Synod  take  such  steps  as,  in  its  wiadm, 
it  may  deem  fitted  to  create  and  foster  throughout  the  country  that  hcAlthy  Chnstiaii 
sentiment  which  4s  needful  in  order  to  the  ultimate  suppression  of  the  taJBo  aforenid.* 

Mr.  Martin,  misrionary,  Rajpootana,  testified  from  penonal  escperience  to 
the  injurious  influence  of  the  growth  of  omum  upon  uidia  itself  during  the 
famine  of  1868-9,  and  went  on  to  remark  that  ne  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Chinese  were  preparing  for  a  time  when  they  should  give  Great  Britain  au 
ultimatimi — *  Cease  the  opium  traffic,  or  take  the  consequences.'  He  thought 
it  would  be  a  very  sorry  thing  if  British  statesmen  did  not  antioipate  thit 
ultimatum,  and  get  out  of  the  trade. 

Dr.  SoHERViLLE,  medical  missionary,  said  that  in  Rajpootana  there  was  a 
large  opium-consuxping  community.  Old  and  young  were,  he  might  sajt 
addictea  to  the  use  of  opium.  The  use  of  the  drug  aeemed  to  acquire  such 
a  hold  on  people  that,  if  once  they  commenced  the  practice,  it  was  dboosi 
impossible  for  them  to  give  it  up. 

I'rofessor  Keb  moved — 

'  TbMt  the  Synod,  regarding  with  concern  and  humiliation  the  opium  traffic,  and  tht: 
fact  that  laige  Government  revenue  is  drawn  from  it,  agree  to  petition  Pariiament  to 
take  measures  for  suppressing  this  demoralising  traffic,  and  reconmiend  the  memben  of 
the  Church  to  do  their  utmost  to  promote  the  movement  for  bringing  to  an  end  tb; 

nation's  responsibility  for  the  oinum  traffic*  HhGoOQlc 
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Mr.  Magkenzib  (eldsr),  Edmborgh,  seoonded  the  motkm. 

Dr.  Brugb,  Edixibargli,  suggested  tiie  addition  of  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
it  be  remitted  to  preefajteries  and  seasions  to  adopt  measureB  which  might  help 
to  the  snppreaBon  of  the  traffic. 

As  thus  amended,  the  motion  ivms  adopted. 

SUBOBDINATE  STANDABDS. 

Professor  Duff  sabmitted  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  attend 
to  the  publication  of  the  Sabordinate  Standards  of  the  Chnrch,  which  stated 
that  the  yolnme  was  printed  uniform  with  the  new  edition  (tf  the  Roks  and 
Forms  of  Prooedoie.  it  extended  to  112  pages,  and  was  done  np  in  a  limp-doth 
binding.  An  edition  of  2000  copies  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  prepared, 
and  the  profit  derired  from  the  aale  of  these  would  ahnost  meet  the  cost  of 
setting  np  and  stereotymng ;  any  number  of  copies  beyond  this  will  bring  in  a 
clear  profit  to  the  Svnod. 

The  report  was  adqpted,  and  the  committee  re-appomted. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PBEACHEBS. 

Dr.  Ogilvie,  Falkirk,  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Distriba- 
tion  of  Preachers,  which  stated  that  twenty-one  additions  had  been  made  to 
the  roll  ai  probationers  during  the  year,  and  that  the  same  nmnber  had  been 
removed  from  it.  The  number  of  first  year  students  at  the  Theological  Hall 
during  the  past  session  was  38 ;  second  year,  44 ;  third  year,  28 ;  and  special 
students,  6. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Some  formal  business  having  been  disposed  of,  the  minutes  of  the  sederunt 
were  read  and  approved  of. 

moderator's  closikg  address. 

The  Moderator,  who  was  received  with  appkuse,  having  delivered  the 
dosing  address,  offered  up  prayer,  after  which  a  few  verses  of  the  122d  Psalm 
were  song,  commencing  '  Pray  that  Jerusalem  may  have,'  etc.  The  Synod  was 
then  adjourned  till  the  Monday  evening  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  May  1882, 
and  the  proceedings  were  closed  with  the  benediction — ^the  Synod  rising  shortly 
before  three  o'clock. 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Annandale. — This  presbytery  met  at  Annan  on  7th  June  last  —  the  Rev. 
William  Ballaniyne,  moderator.  Certificates  from  the  Theological  Hall  as  to 
the  attendance  of  Mr.  James  H.  Ballant^e,  student,  were  examined,  and 
having  been  found  satisfactory,  inter-seasional  exercises  were  prescribed — a 
popular  sermon  on  2  Tim.  i.  12,  *  I  know  whom  I  have  believea,'  etc.,  and  an 
examination  in  theology,  particularly  on  *  Regeneration,'  and  Mr.  Smith  to 
examine.  Read  intimation  from  Rev.  James  Martin,  that  having  been 
appointed  to  mission  work  in  Jamaica,  he  desired  to  resign  his  dumro  of 
Wamphray.  In  connection  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Home 
Misnon  Secretary.  The  presbytery,  after  reasoning,  agreed  to  accept  Mr. 
Martin's  resignation,  express  their  high  esteem  for  him,  their  pleasure  at  the 
sQooess  which  has  attended  his  labours  at  Wamphrar,  and  their  earnest  wishes 
for  his  comfort  and  osefdness  in  Jamaica.  The  derk  was  instructed  to  furnish 
Mr.  Martin  with  an  extract  of  this  minute.  The  question  was  submitted 
whether  Wamphray  station  should  be  continhed  or  not,  when,  after  reasoning,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  it  should  be  continued  as  a  station  on  its  present 
footing.  It  havmg  been  made  known  to  the  presbytery  that  Mr.  John  Fleming, 
student^  was  willing  to  supply  at  Wamphray  for  three  months,  the  presbytery 
thereupon  unanimously  appointed  him.    Mr.  Ronald,  convener  of  the/pcesby-  j 
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tery's  committee  on  miasioiiB,  sabmitted  commimicatioiis  from  the  Foieign 
MiafiioQ  Committee  od  the  Zenana  Misaion,  and  desired  from  the  presbytery 
instructionB  thereanent.  It  was  agreed  to  defer  oonsideration  of  the  matter 
till  next  meeting.  Mr.  Smith  introduced  a  proposal  that  the  presbytery  hdd 
a  meeting  for  prayer  and  conference  on  Christian  work,  and,  after  reasoning, 
the  proposal  was  unanimously  adopted ;  and  that  the  said  subject,  witii  liiat  of 
the  Zenana  Miedon,  should  take  precedence  of  all  other  business  at  next 
meetiDg,  appointed  to  be  held  at  Annan  on  Tuesday,  5th  July,  being  the  fiist 
Tuesday  ox  July,  at  11.45  a.m. 

Banffshire, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Keith  on  7th  June.  The  Rev.  John 
Cook  was  elected  moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months.  In  accordimce  with 
decision  of  Synod,  the  presbytery  allowed  Mr.  M*Dowall  to  dispense  sealing 
ordinances  at  Findochty  on  the  ground  that  he  was  previously  ordained  by 
another  Churdu  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  visit  in  October  to  the 
churches  in  the  presbytery  by  deputies  from  Synod.  Dr.  John  Ker  has 
promised  to  be  one  of  these.  A  conunittee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Macfarkne, 
Simmers,  and  Muir  were  appointed  to  settle  details. 

Berwick, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  14th  of  June — ^the  Rev.  Wm.  "Wilson, 
moderator  pro  tempore.  An  extract  was  read  from  the  minutes  of  Synod, 
intimating  the  transference  of  the  congregation  of  Dunse  West  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Kelso  to  that  of  Berwick.  The  names  of  the  minister  and  elder 
were  then  added  to  the  roll;  and  Mr.  Jack  being  present,  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  moderator  and  the  other  members  present  The  presbytery 
of  Glasgow  South  intimated  that  they  propose  to  place  the  name  of  ike  Rev. 
E.  F.  Scott,  late  of  Towlaw,  on  the  list  of  probationers.  An  extract  was  read 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Home  Committee  of  the  Mission  Board  approving  of 
the  action  of  the  presbytery  in  appointing  a  deputy  to  visit  Tvhitby,  and 
appointing  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wood  as  co-deputy.  The  Rev.  Robert  C.  Ingbs 
nominated  Messrs.  Thomas  Logan  Tumbull  and  Wm.  Baldwin  for  admisBion 
to  the  Theolo^cal  Hall,  and  having  examined  their  certificates,  Hie  jMpesby- 
tery  agreed  to  transmit  their  names  to  the  Committee  on  Theological  £dnca- 
tion.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Inglis,  convener  of  committee,  reported  resolutions  on 
the  work  of  Sabbath  schools,  which  were  adopted  by  the  presbytery,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  circulation  in  the  congregations.  Tne  annual  com- 
mitteeswere  appointed.  The  clerk  gave  notice  of  motion  for  next  meeting: 
That  steps  be  taken  with  a  view  to  the  imion'  of  the  two  congregations  in 
Ay  ton.  The  moderator  of  Summerhill  Session  said  that  the  session  ought  to 
receive  notice  of  this  proposal ;  and  the  clerk  replied  that  if  this  motion  be 
agreed  to,  both  congregations  will  be  fully  consulted,  but  that  the  session  of 
Summerhill  had  memorialized  the  presbytery  in  favour  of  this  union  twelve 
years  ago  in  the  very  terms  of  the  motion  of  which  he  now  gave  notice,  and  it 
seemed  desirable  that  the  presbytery  should  ascertain  whether  the  circum- 
stances are  more  favourable  or  less  favourable  for  union  now.  The  Rev.  Wm. 
Wilson  gave  notice  of  motion  for  next  meeting,  to  the  e£Pect  that  it  be 
rcoonunended  '  That  the  several  brethren  of  this  presbytery  should  draw  the 
attention  of  the  congregations  to  the  excellences  of  the  revised  version  of  the 
New  Testament'    Next  meeting  was  fixed  for  19th  July  at  10  a.m. 

Buchan, — This  presbytery  met  on  12th  April<^the  Rev.  Robert  Faterson, 
M.A.,  moderator.  Commissioners  from  the  congregation  of  Rosehearty  were 
present  and  laid  on  the  table  a  petition  praying  the  presbytery  to  appoint  one 
of  their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  one  to  be  their  pastor.  The  prayer  of 
the  petition  was  granted,  and  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Scott  was  appointed  to  preach 
and  to  moderate  in  the  call  at  Rosehearty  on  Tuesday,  26th  April,  at  7 
o'clock  P.M. — The  presbytery  met  again  on  3a  May  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
College  Buildings,  Edinburgh,  when  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Scott  reported  that  he  had 
moderated  in  the  call  at  Rosehearty,  and  that  Mr.  OgUive,  preadier,  had  beea 
imanimously  elected.  The  call,  signed  by  111  membm  in  full  communion  and 
40  adherents,  was  then  laid  on  the  table,  togeUier  wiUi  t|ie  congregation's 
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petition  praying  the  presbytery  to  eostain  the  same.  The  presbyteiy  cordially 
BOfltiuiiea  the  call,  and  llx.  Ogilyie  being  present,  the  call  was  put  into  his 
bands  by  the  moderator,  wherenpon  he  dedared  bis  cordial  acceptance  of  the 
same.  Trials  for  ordination  were  then  appointed  to  Mr.  Ogilvie.  Next 
meetizig  to  be  held  at  New  Hand  on  Tuesday,  7th  June,  at  one  o'clock  p.m. — 
The  predyytery  met  on  7th  June — the  Rer.  Mobort  Paterson,  M.A.,  moderator. 
Committees  on  mismonaiy  affairs,  on  the  care  of  the  young,  and  on  disestablish- 
ment were  appointed.  Exercises  were  appointed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Rorke,  student 
in  divinity  of  the  second  year,  these  bemg  a  popular  sermon  on  Rom.  viL  9, 
and  an  examination  in  theolo^^.  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  M.A.,  having  finished 
his  coniculum  in  the  Divinity  Hall,  was  then  taken  on  trial  for  licence.  As 
triala  for  licence  he  delivered  a  sermon  on  John  viii.  12,  a  homily  on  Ps.  Ixiii.  1, 
and  a  lecture  on  John  ix.  35-38.  Read  an  exercise  with  additions  on  I  Peter 
iii.  19,  20,  and  a  thesis  having  reference  to  the  atonement.  He  was  also 
examined  in  theology  and  on  personal  religion,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  sus- 
tained unanimously  by  the  presbytery.  Afterwards  Mr.  Wilson  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  a  probationer  for 
the  holy  miniB^  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Ogilvie  underwent  his 
trials  for  ordination.  These  being  unauimously  sustained,  Ms  ordination  was 
appointed  to  take  place  at  RosehearW  on  Wednesday,  6th  July,  at  twelve  o^dock 
noon — ^Mr.  Beatt  to  preach,  Mr.  R  raterson  to  ordain  and  address  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
and  Mr.  Scott  to  addresB  the  congregation.  The  presbytery,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Sqaair,  unanimously  resolved  to  netition  Parliament  against  the  Teinds  Bill. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  at  Rosehearty  on  Wednesday,  6th  July, 
at  11.30  A.M. 

Cupar. — This  presbytery  met  in  the  class-room  of  Boston  Church,  Cupar,  on 
the  14ih  June— Mr.  BeU,  moderator  pro  tempore.  Mr.  R.  F.  Anderson,  M.A., 
Ceres,  was  nominated  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  the  clerk  was 
inatructed  to  forward  his  name  to  the  Theological  Hall  Committee.  Reports 
of  collections  made  since  last  meeting  were  given  in.  Arrangements  were 
made  in  connection  with  the  mission  work  of  Mr.  Keir,  student  of  divinity,  who 
is  to  be  employed  within  the  bounds  of  this  presbytery  during  the  recess.  At 
the  close  of  the  public  business  Messrs.  Gray  and  Pellock  gave  an  account  of 
the  evangelistic  meetings  which  have  been  held  at  Kettle  and  Freuchie.  The 
two  evangelists  who  have  been  labouring  in  that  district  were  also  heard,  and 
the  presbytery  expressed  their  interest  in  the  work,  and  united  in  prayer  for  a 
blessing  on  the  work  and  the  agents  employed  by  the  Synod.  Appointed  the 
next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  September, 
and  agreed  to  consider  at  that  meeting  the  remit  as  to  the  representation  of  ^e 
elderwip  in  Synod ;  as  also  to  consider  the  first,  second,  and  third  chapters  of 
the  revised  rules  adopted  ad  interim.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  appointed  moderator 
for  the  next  twelve  months. 

jDum^rton.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  14th  June.  Rev.  John  Stark  was 
appointed  moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months.  Certificates  from  the  Pro- 
feasors  of  attendance  at  the  Hall  were  presented  by  James  Rodger,  M.A., 
stndent  of  the  second  year.  Messrs.  John  M^Aulay  and  Adam  Wi&on,  M.A., 
were  nominated  for  admission  to  the  HalL  It  was  reported  that  the  iron 
choTCh  at  Clynder  is  in  process  of  erection  and  will  be  ready  for  opening  in  the 
course  of  a  few  wecJLS.  Presbyterial  standing  committees  were  re-appointed 
for  the  year. 

Dumjfries. — This  presbytery  met  on  7th  June^the  Rev.  Thomas  Fnllarton, 
moderator.  The  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Fnllarton  for 
acting  as  moderator  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The  Rev.  John  Clark,  jun., 
was  chosen  moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months.  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Bey.  Thomas  Kidd,  Moniaive,  intimating  that  he  had  returned,  considerably 
impTOTsd  in  health,  to  resume  his  duties,  and  expressing  his  hearty  thanks  to 
the  members  of  presbj^tery  for  their  sympathy  and  the  willing  aid  they  had 
given  to  the  congregation  during  his  affliction.    The  presbytery  weie>fipUui  to 
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hear  the  infonimtioii,  ahd  expreawd  the  hope  thai  Ur.  Kidd  ironld  he  able  to 
contiiiiie  his  Uthonn.  It  was  unaniinoiialy  agreed  to  petition  agaioBt  the  Tdnds 
Bill  now  before  Parliainent  It  i^  moYed  and  adopted^  that  the  preBt^tHy 
record  an  ezpreBsion  of  their  sense  of  loss  which  the  Chnrch  has  swatMned  bj 
the  sadden  and  nnexpected  death  of  Mr.  John  Johnston,  elder^  lately  at  Bcgrroat; 
and  that  thev  also  send  to  his  widow  and  family  an  ezpressioii  of  cympathy 
in  their  sore  oereaTement.  Next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the  fizrt 
Tuesday  of  Augost. 

Dundee. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  17th  May — the  Benr.  G.  Jerdao, 
moderator  j»ro  (em.  The  Rev.  William  Rose  was  appointed  moderate  for  the 
next  six  months.  Bead  a  letter  from  the  Postmaster-General  intimating  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  memorial  of  the  presbytery,  there  would  be  no  change 
in  the  existing  arrangements  for  aerring  Dundee  on  Sunday  mornings.  Read 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Henderson,  M.P.,  stating  that  he  had  presented  the  petition 
of  the  presbytery  against  the  Teinds  Bill,  and  that  he  was  pretty  well  aanxed 
that  the  Lord  Adrocate  will  not  press  the  bill  forward.  Jfessn.  Thomas  £. 
MiUer,  M.A.,  and  John  Wallace,  students  of  arts,  were  nominated  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Theological  HalL  Mr.  Thomas  8.  Miller  delirered  part  of  his 
trials  for  licence,  which  were  cordially  sustained. — ^This  presbyteiy  met  again 
on  Tuesday,  14th  June— the  Rev.  W.  Rose,  moderator.  Mr.  lliomas  S.  Miller 
gsTe  the  remaiuing  part  of  his  trials,  which  were  sustained.  He  was  then 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  to  exerciae  his  gifts  ss  a  pro- 
bationer for  the  holy  ministry.  The  standing  committees  for  the  year  were 
appointed.  Mr.  Jerdan  reported  that  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Ghzistian 
evidences  would  be  delivered  in  Dundee  in  September  and  October  by  Pro- 
fessora  Cairns,  Ker,  Calderwood,  and  Dr.  Mair,  Edinburgh.  The  fdlowing 
resolution  with  reference  to  the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
nnanimously  adopted,  viz.: — 'That  the  preabyterv  record  in  their  minatei 
the  fact  of  the  publication,  on  the  17th  day  of  May  last,  of  the  revised  veraon 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  while  thankfully  acknowledging  the  bMngs 
which  have  attended  the  use  of  the  Anthoiised  Version  during  a  period  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  years,  express  their  devout  gratitude  to  the  Divine 
Head  of  the  Church  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work,  the  doing  of  which 
had  become  so  desirable.  Also,  that  the  presbyteiy  acknowledge  their  seuBe 
of  indebtedness  to  those  eminent  scholais,  who,  aa  the  resolt  of  eleven  yein 
of  loving  and  anxious  labour,  have  rendered  such  a  valuable  service  to  the 
English-speaking  nations  of  the  world.  And,  further,  that  the  presbytery 
Agree  to  commend  the  revised  version  to  the  oaieful  stuily  of  the  office- 
bearers and  people  of  the  congregations  within  the  bounds,  with  the  earnest 
irayer  that  such  study  may  contribute  to  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
*ew  Testament  Scriptures  and  to  the  furtherance  of  tme  religion.' 

Dunfermline, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday  the  7th  June — the  Re¥.  Mr. 
Sclater,  moderator.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Moir,  Caimeyhill,  was  chosen  nx)derator 
f<Hr  the  next  twelve  months.  The  various  committees  in  connection  with  the 
presbytery  were  re-appointed.  Messrs.  John  Duncan  and  Alexander  Westwater 
delivered  their  tiisls  for  licence,  which  were  unanimously  sustained,  and  they 
were  accordingly  licensed  to  preach  the  goi^eL  A  letter  was  resd  from  Mr. 
Buchanan,  foreign  mission  secretary,  intimatmg  that  the  board  had  accepted 
of  Mr.  Westwater  as  a  missionary  of  the  Church  to  Ghefoo^  China. 

Edinburgh,— Th\B  presbytery  met  in  the  Synod  Hall,  Castle  Terrace,  on 
Tuesday,  31st  May,  for  the  induction  of  the  Rev.  James  Budianan,  Gfeyfnars, 
Glasgow,  into  the  office  of  Home  Mission  'Secretary.  There  was  a  hr^ 
attendance  of  members  of  presbjrtery,  and  abo  of  the  I^resbytery  of  Ghu^ov 
and  the  Miaion  Board,  as  well  as  of  the  general  public.  Rev.  Dr.  DrummoDd, 
Glasgow,  preached ;  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  Brougntcm  Place,  indaeted  and  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  Mr.  Williamson,  Queensfeny,  addressed  the 
audience. — ^Thts  presbytery  again  met  on  7th  June — ^Mr.  R.  White,  moderator. 
Coramisnoners  appeared  from   St  Andrew's  Place  oongregataon,  Leith,  in 
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support  of  a  petition  for  moderation  in  a  call.  The  congregation,  it  was 
stated,  were  prepared  to  give  a  stipend  of  £600.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
WfTliainBan,  it  was  agreed  to  grant  uie  petition,  and  Monday,  20th  cnirent, 
was  appointed  as  the  date  of  tiie  moderation,  Dr.  Hntchisoa  being  elected 
moderator.  Seasons  for  tiie  traoslaticm  of  Mr.  George  B.  Oarr,  Truient,  to 
Colston  Street  congregation,  Edinhnrgh,  were  read,  as  also  reasons  for  his 
continuance  in  his  presoit  charge ;  and  the  commismoners  for  the  respectiye 
coDgr^gatioDS  having  been  remoyed,  Mr.  Garr,  being  asked  for  his  decisbn, 
accepted  tiie  calL  ut.  Brace  moved  that  Mr.  Oeurr  be  released  from  his  present 
charge  with  a  view  to  his  being  inducted  to  Colston  Street  congregation ;  and 
this  haying  been  agreed  to,  Fniemor  Paterson  was  appointed  to  preach  Tranent 
Church  yacant,  so  far  as  the  active  pastoral  charge  was  concerned,  on  Sunday 
next.  Mr.  Carr's  induction  was  fixed  to  take  pS^oe  on  Thursday,  28d  curt — 
Mr.  Fraser,  Dalkeith,  to  preach,  and  Dr.  Morton  to  induct  It  was  agreed  to 
appoint  Dr.  Kennedy  moderator  of  Tranent  kirk-session  during  the  vacancy. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  Young  resigning  the  convenership  of  the  Aug- 
mentation Fund  Committee.  It  was  resSved  to  accej^t  the  resignation,  and 
thank  Mr.  Toung  for  his  services,  postponing  the  electK>n  of  a  suooessor  to  a 
fiitnre  meeting.  After  hearing  thor  trial  ducouises,  the  presbytery  licensed 
the  foUowing  students :  Peter  Duncan,  M.A.,  William  Hall,  Peter  Laing,  M.A., 
Thomas  Low,  M.A.,  James  Mackay,  M.A.,  And.  M.  Porteous,  M.A.,  J. 
Lindsay  Robertson,  M.A.,  and  l^omas  Watt: 

GUugow  (Nordi). — ^At  a  meeting  of  this  presbytery  on  Tuesday,  14th  June, 
it  was  agreed  to  sanction  the  opening  of  a  mission  station  at  Goatdyke, 
onder  the  superintendence  of  ihe  sessions  of  Aiidrie  and  Coatbridge. 

Glasgow  (&>aM). — ^At  a  meeting  of  this  presbytery  on  Tuesday,  7th  June,  a 
ananimous  call  from  PollokshieldB  congr^ation  to  Bev.  Alexander  Brown, 
North  Leitii,  was  snstsined. 

Qreenock.^-}Ae^  June  14 — ^Rev.  Gilbert  Meikle,  moderator.  Bead  report 
from  committee  ai>pointed  to  promote  contributions  for  the  Coll^^  Buildmgs 
Fund,  from  which  it  appeared  that  £1710,  Ss.  3d.  had  been  received  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytra^.  Mr.  Davidson  gave  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Sal:^th  Schools,  giving  details  of  the  results  of  the  examinations  held  in 
twelve  congregations.  F^bytery  heard  these  statements  with  gratifiottion, 
t.iiiMtWirf  the  committee,  and  especially  the  convener,  for  their  great  diligence ; 
inatmcted  the  committee,  whidi  shall  henceforth  be  called  *  Committee  on  Care 
of  the  Young,'  to  consid^  the  prropriety  of  overtnrine  the  Synod  in  favour  of  a 
miodicai  sdieme  of  examination,  and  the  dediameness  of  including  Bible 
UlasteM  in  such  a  scheme,  as  well  as  the  questicms  of  having  text-books  and  a 
presbjteiial  scheme  for  our  own  Sabbath  schools  and  B3>le  classes  in  tiie 
meantime.  Mr.  Bae  r^rted  that,  as  three  new  elders  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Gourock  congregation,  the  session  would  no  longer  require  the  aid  of  the 
asaesaors  appointed  by  tiw  presbytery.  Mr.  Robert  Johnstone,  M. A.,  having 
pasKd  the  exit  examination  at  the  Hall,  appeared  and  delivered  discourses  as 
triafa  for  licence,  which  were  sustained.  He  was  afterwards  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospeL  Mr.  Thomson,  Campbeltown,  was  appointed  moderator  not  the 
next  six  months.    Agreed  to  meet  again  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  July. 

HamUtoR, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  81st  May — Mr.  Dnncanson, 
moderator.  Mr.  Cowan  of  HaUside  eniressed  his  thanks  to  the  presbytery  for 
the  anangements  that  had  been  made  for  supplying  his  pulpit  during  ms  recent 
illnen.  An  exteact  minute  of  the  Presby tei^  of  Falkuk,  dated  5th  May,  was 
lead,  bearing  that  Bev.  Alexander  Borland  of  Cumbernauld  had  accepted  the 
call  addressed  to  him  by  the  congregation  of  LarkhalL  It  was  agreed  to  meet 
in  LflT^^^*^^^  Church  on  Tuesday,  14th  June,  for  Mr.  BorianiTs  induction. 
The  following  ministon  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  services : — ^Mr.  Shaw  to 
preach ;  Mr.  Gilmour  to  preside,  induct,  and  give  the  charge  to  the  minister ; 
and  Mr.  Baud  to  address  the  congresation.  A  petition  was  read  from  the 
I  of  Livingstone  Memorial  Church,  Blantyre,  requesting  the  concurrence 
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of  the  presbyteiT  in  a  proposed  change  of  the  site  on  which  their  penoanent 
church  is  to  be  built.  The  presbytery  having  heard  ]ilr.  M^Kenzie  in  support 
of  tlus  request,  cordially  concurred  in  the  proposed  change,  and  inatmded  the 
clerk  to  communicate  this  desire  of  the  congrpfi;ation  to  ihe  Mission  Board,  and 
recommend  it  to  their  most  farourable  consideration.  Certificates  from  the 
Professors  of  the  Theological  Hall  were  preaentedy  bearing  that  Messrs.  Alex- 
ander Kirkland  and  Rol^  Wilson,  students  of  the  third  year ;  John  ^oanu, 
student  of  Uie  second  year ;  Patrick  M.  Kirkland  and  William  Thomson,  stodente 
of  the  first  year,  had  given  the  required  attendance  and  performed  the  prescribed 
exercises  during  kst  session.  Messn.  A.  Kirkland  and  R.  Wilson  gave  part  of 
their  trials  for  licence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  and  subjects  of 
discouise  and  examination  were  prescribed  to  the  other  students.  The  next 
ordiinary  meeting  of  presbytery  will  be  held  in  the  usual  place  on  Monday,  20th 
June,  at  ten  o^clock  A.H.---The  presbytery  met  again  on  the  14th  June  at 
Larkhall,  when  Mr.  Borland  was  inducted  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation there. 

Kilmanwck. — ^This  presbyt^  met  on  the  14th  June— Rev.  John  J.  Burton, 
moderator.  Messrs.  Robert  Hamilton,  James  MTherson,  James  Luke,  and 
John  M^Innes,  M.  A.,  students,  were  nominated  for  examination  with  a  view  to 
enter  the  Theological  HaU.  Appointed  recess  exercises  to  the  students  under 
the  care  of  the  presbvtery.  Messrs.  Wm.  T.  Bankhead,  M.A.,  A.  B.  Dickie, 
M.A.,  and  David  Woodside,  B.D.,  having  given  all  their  trials  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  presbytery,  were  licensed  as  preachers.  After  lengthened  discussLon,  tiie 
presbytery  unanimously  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  in  favour  of  the 
disestablishment  and  diseudowment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Committee 
on  Evangelistic  Effort  reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  b^in  a  preaching 
station  at  Hurlford  meanwhile.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  commissioner  6L 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  refusing  to  give  a  site  at  Lamlash  for  the  erection  of  a 
tent  or  temporary  church  in  which  to  conduct  religious  services  during  the 
sunmier  months.  Having  heard  this  letter,  the  presbytery  expressed  its  great 
regret  at  the  Duke's  refusal,  and  its  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  being  prevented 
by  any  one  individual  from  giving  religious  ordinances  to  its  own  people  when 
requested  to  do  so.  Read  letter  from  Mr.  Dick  Peddie,  M.P.,  stating  that  he 
had  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  presbytery^s  petition 
against  the  Teinds  Bill.  Appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Mission  Board  in  assisting  the  Zenana  Mission.  The  presby- 
tery received  the  report 'of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Care  of  the  Young,  and  gave 
thanks  to  tikem,  and  especially  to  the  convener  for  his  care  and  labour  in  cany- 
ing  out  the  first  written  examination  of  the  Sabbath  schools,  and  agreed  to 
give  certificates  of  merit  to  all  the  scholars  who  had  gained  a  certain  percentage 
of  marks.  Agreed  to  o£Fer  no  objection  to  the  proposal  of  Glasgow  Presbytery 
(South)  to  place  the  name  of  Rev.  £.  F.  Scott,  late  of  Towkw,  on  the  roll  of 
probationers.    Next  meeting  to  take  place  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August. 

Melrose. — Met  on  5th  Apnl— Mr.  Lawson,  moderator  pro  tern.  A  moderation 
was  granted  to  the  West  Church,  Galashiels,  for  the  26th  inst,  and  a  rehearing 
of  Mr.  Mowat,  preacher,  previous  to  that  date.  A  unanimous  call  from  Pollok- 
sbields,  Glasgow,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  Melrose,  was  declined  by  him.  There 
were  present  as  conmiissioners  from  Pollokshields,  Messrs.  Morton,  Hamilton, 
Galderwood,  with  Mr.  Corbet,  minister,  Glasgow ;  and  from  Melroae,  Messrs. 
Freer,  Dunn,  Miller,  and  Wilson.  Much  gratification  was  expressed  at  the 
results  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Inglis,  agent  of  Sabbath-school  Union,  to  the  oon- 
j^regations  of  the  presbytery,  and  also  at  ^e  report  from  Dr.  Scott  on  the 
operation  of  the  Surplus  Fund  for  last  year.  It  was  stated  that  Orrock  Place 
Church,  Hawick,  has  got  rid  of  its  debt  and  is  now  self-supporting.  Mr. 
Paterson  submitted  the  statistical  report  for  1880.  Committees  were  appointed 
on  the  Students'  Recess  and  the  Zenana  Scheme.  Three  nroposals  of  tne  Dis- 
establishment Committee  were  adopted — to  petition  Parliament  against  the 
Teinds  Bill ;  to  overture  the  Synod  to  continue,  and  if  possible  increase,  its 
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efforts  with  ^e  view  to  the  disestablishmeDt  and  disendowment  of  the  State 
ChiiTcheB  of  the  knd;  and  to  recommend  ministers  to  preach  a  sermon  on  an 
early  Lord^s  day  in  promotion  of  the  cause  of  religions  equality.  Met  in 
£dinbargfa  on  5th  Hay — ^Mr.  Cockbum,  moderator.  Mr.  Pollock  reported  that 
the  moderation  in  West  Church,  Galashiels,  four  candidates  having  been  pro- 
posed, had  resnlted  in  a  call  to  Mr.  Mowat,  which  was  sustained.  Met  on  7th 
June — ^Mr.  Cockbum,  moderator.  Mr.  Mowat  declared  his  acceptance  of  call 
from  Galashiels,  and  gave  his  trials  for  ordination,  which  was  fixed  for  the  2l8t 
inst. — Mr.  M^Callum  to  preach,  and  Mr.  Finlayson  to  preside  and  give  the 
addresses.  Took  up  sunory  matters  of  detail,  and  finally  appointed  a  religious 
conference  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  on  the  subject  of  Family 
Religion. 

Pauley. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  Paisley  on  7th  June.  In  removing  from  the 
roll  the  name  of  Kev.  William  France,  the  presbytery  placed  on  record  their 
sense  of  the  loss  they  have  sustained,  of  their  high  esteem  for  his  character  and 
usefulness,  of  his  excellence  as  a  citizen,  and  of  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Franco 
and  the  congregation.  Mr.  France  died  on  20th  A|>ril,  after  a  ministry  of 
nearly  48  years.  Mr.  Marshall  Limdie  was  after  trials  hcensed  as  a  probationer. 
Rev.  David  Cook  was  appointed  moderator  for  the  next  six  months. 


CALLS. 

Leiih  {St.  Andrew^s  Place). — Rev.  Peter  Wilson,  M.A.,  Whiteinch,  called 
June  20. 

Stromness. — Mr.  John  Jardine,  M.A.,  preacher,  called  Jime  22. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Galashieh  (^West).  —  Mr.  William  Mowat,  preacher,  Edinburgh,  ordained 
June  21. 

Auchierarder  {North). — Mr.  William  S.  Muil,  preacher,  Elgin,  ordained 
May  26. 

INDUCTIONS. 

Leith  (Colston  Street). — Rev.  Ceorge  Carr,  Tranent,  inducted  June  23. 
Larlchall. — Rev.  A.  Borland,  Cumbernauld,  inducted  June  14. 

MOTHERWELL  (DALZIEL)— OPENING  OF  A  NEW  CHURCH. 

A  new  church  for  this  newly-formed  congregation,  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whillas  is  pastor,  was  opeied  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  2d  June,  by  Priii- 
cipal  Cairns.  The  church  is  a  handsome  one,  and  being  in  a  prominent  position , 
is  an  ornament  to  the  town. 

KILUABNOCK  (HOLM)— OPENING  OF  A  NEW  CHURCH. 

A  new  church  for  this  congregation,  on  the  site  of  the  mission  premises 
previously  occni>ied  by  them,  was  opened  on  Sabbath,  5th  June,  for  public 
woiBhip.  Principal  Cairns  preached  forenoon  and  evening,  and  Dr.  James 
Blown,  Paisley,  in  the  afternoon.  The  collections  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
Si^e^  9s.  10|d. 

AKDESSIER— OPENING  OF  A  NEW  CHURCH. 

A  new  church  has  been  built  by  the  congregation  at  Ardersier.  The  plan 
was  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  of  Inverness,  and  the  edifice,  which  is  of  the  Gothic  j 
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style,  is  lemarkably  handfloxne  in  external  appearance,  while  intenudly  the 
fittings  aie  very  neatly  finished.  Principal  Cairns  opened  the  ohnreh  for 
worahip  on  Wednesday  the  18ih  May,  and  was  present  and  addressed  tiie  social 
meeting  in  the  evening.  The  services  on  the  following  Sabbath  were  oon- 
dttoted  liy  the  Bev.  A.  A.  Robertson,  pastor  of  the  congregation,  sod  the  Rev. 
D.  Beatt,  cl  Aberdeen.  The  collections  at  all  the  diets  were  reiT  iLbersl,  sad 
the  sun  realized  smoonted  to  over  £60.  The  style  of  the  church  is  a  modd 
of  neatnos  and  taste,  and  the  cost  of  the  church,  which  is  only  abont£700, 
has  nearly  been  met — only  a  balsnce  of  aboat  £200  remaining. 

CARRON  (fALKIRK) — OPENING  OF  A  NEW  CHURCH. 

A  church  for  this  newly-formed  congregation,  of  which  the  Ber.  Mr.  Yellow- 
lees  is  pastor,  wss  opened  by  Principal  Cairns  on  10th  Jane.  It  is  seated  for 
450,  and  cost  £2000.    It  was  opened  free  of  debt 


Dt^NDEE — ANNIVERSARY  SERVICES. 

V  Special  seryices,  in  connection  with  the  twenty -fifth  anniversaiy  of  the 
ordmation  of  the  Rev.  James  Wilson,  Dudhope  Road  Church,  were  held  on 
TliuTsday,  21st,  and  Sabbath,  24th  April.  These  services  were  conducted  by 
ihe  Hev.  Principal  Caiins  on  the  Thursday,  and  the  Bev.  Joseph  Brown,  D.D., 
Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  Sabbath.  A  soiree  was  held  on  the  Moiuky 
evening  following,  when,  besides  some  articles  of  value,  Mr.  Wilson  wss  pre- 
sented with  a  purse  containing  181  sovereigns. 


EARLSTON  (WEST)— OPENING  OF  A  NEW  CHURCH. 

A  new  church  for  this  congregation  was  opened  on  Thursday,  16th  June,  by 
Principal  Cairns.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  the  c6lfectio&  was  £85. 
The  cost  of  the  church  is  £850. 


(©Htaiarj. 


THE  LATE  REV.  WILLIAM  BALFOUR  OF  ROSEHEARTY. 

The  Rev.  William  Balfour,  senior  minister,  Roseheartv,  whose  death  was 
mentioned  in  the  Magazine  for  March  as  having  taken  place  at  Paisley  oa  the 
4th  of  February  last,  was  a  native  of  Jedburgh,  and  was  bom  in  September 
1806.  His  parents  were  well  known,  highly  reqteotable  and  intelligent  people, 
and  of  the  most  decided  piety.  He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  S<£oof  of 
his  native  town,  and  while  at  school  manifested  a  ereat  aptitude  for  learning, 
and  took  a  high  place  in  all  his  classes.  He  afterwards,  and  for  some  time,  acted 
as  assistant-master  in  the  school  at  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  also  in 
the  Nest  Academy.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  f  dlow-asaistant  in 
the  Grammar  School,  who  was  also  a  fellow-townsman,  was  the  late  Bev.  John 
Hunter,  who  afterwards  as  minister  of  Savoch  was  Ins  co-presl^yter  for  thirty 
years.  From  the  Grammar  School  of  Jedburgh,  Mr.  Bauour  psfiiod  in  doe 
course  to  the  Edinburgh  University,  Having  completed  his  curricolivn  there, 
he  was,  in  the  year  1826,  admitted  to  the  Theologi<»l  Hall  of  the  United 
Secession  Churdi,  which  at  that  time  was  held  in  Qbisgow.  After  having 
completed  his  five  years'  study  at  the  TheohMneal  HaU,  Mr.  Bidfour  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presby  terv  of  Selkirk,  and  tiiereaftsr  entered  on 
his  career  as  a  probationer.    At  tins  tmie  tiiie  congregation  of  RoKhearty  had 
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eTidently  heard  favonrably  of  him  before  they  Baw  bim,  for  in  the  year  1834, 
we  find  from  the  minatee  of  what  was  then  the  United  iljHOciate  Preabytezy 
of  Stoartfiidd,  that  there  was  pseBented  and  read,  a  request  from  tiie  sesaion  of 
Rosehearty,  that  the  pieBbjtery  would  tfflj  to  Mr.  Balfour,  preacher,  to 
preach  at  Rosehearty  on  the  third  and  fourth  Sabbaths  of  October  of  that  year, 
which  request  was  granted  by  the  presbytery.  From  the  same  source  we  learn 
that  in  the  month  of  Korember  the  congregation  petitioned  the  presbytery  for 
a  moderation,  whidi  was  granted  and  hdd  in  December,  and  whidi  resulted  in 
a  nnanimouB  call  being  addressed  to  Mr.  Balfour.  This  call  was  aooepted ;  and 
after  delivering  his  trials  for  ordination  in  March,  which  were  coEoially  sus- 
tained, he  was,  on  the  16th  April  1835,  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry  and  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  conmgation  of  Rosehearty,  and 
recseived  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  the  peop&.  On  the  f oUowinff  Sabbath 
Mr.  Balfour  began  his  work  in  Rosehearty,  and  his  first  sermon  to  his  people 
was  from  the  words  of  Paul :  ^  I  am  determined  not  to  know  anything  among 
yoo,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified ; '  and  these  words  with  which  he  com- 
menced his  wwk  at  Rosehearty,  furnish  us  with  what  was  truly  the  keynote 
€i  the  whole  of  ius  subsequent  preaching  during  the  long  space  of  six-and-f  orly 
years.  At  the  time  Mr.  Balfour  enterod  on  his  work,  the  congregation  was 
small  in  point  of  numbers,  largely  in  debt,  and  without  a  manse  for  their 
minister;  but  under  his  fostering  care  the  membership  steadily  increased, 
finances  prospered,  and  a  manse  was  erected.  Within  a  few  years  thereafter 
not  only  was  the  whole  of  the  old  debt  eztingnished,  but  the  whole  of  the  new 
liabilities  wfaidi  had  been  incurred  were  fuUy  met  And  this  prosperous  state 
into  which  the  congregation  was  brought  by  the  divine  blessing  attending  the 
faithful  working  of  its  pastor,  continued  to  characterize  it  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  subsequent  ministry.  From  the  very  first  Mr.  Bdifour  secured 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  people,  and  that  affection  and  ocmfidenoe  he 
retained  to  the  very  close  of  his  life.  He  likewise  secured  and  retained  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  the  community — yea,  there  was  no  one  in 
or  around  Rosehearty  who  was  held  in  more  rei^>ect  than  he.  He  was  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  not  only  with  his  co-presbyters,  by  whom  he  was  much 
beloved,  but  also  with  his  brother  ministers  of  other  communions,  and  fre- 
qaently  preached  in  their  churches.  He  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  of 
the  parish  from  the  first  election  until  he  removed  from  Rosdiearty,  and  wss, 
daring  the  second  term  of  three  years,  chairman  of  the  board.  He  took  an 
actiTe  interest  in  all  movements  that  had  for  their  object  the  moral  good  and 
imjwovement  of  the  people. 

Two  years  after  his  orainatioii,  Mr.  Balfour  was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  late 
Dr.  Paterson  of  Kirkwall,  a  union  which  in  every  respect  proved  a  most  happy 
one.  They  had  five  children,  and  for  many  years  the  fsmily  circle  remained 
unbroken ;  but  in  1861  the  first  breach  was  made  in  it  by  the  removal  by  death 
of  their  youngest  son,  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  a  half  years ;  in  1864  a  second 
breach  was  made  in  it  by  the  removal  of  their  youngest  daughter,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  years ;  and  in  1866  a  third  breach  was  made  in  it  by  the 
removal  of  their  second  daughter,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  years. 
These  three  beloved  ones,  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  repose  in  the 
churchyard  of  Pitsligo,  within  a  mile  of  Rosehearty,  and  they  rest  there  in  the 
sore  hope  of  a  blessed  and  glorious  resurrection,  lliese  repeated  bereavements, 
coming  so  dose  one  after  another,  were  keenly  felt  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  his 
beloved  partner ;  but  tlm>ugh  grace  they  were  enabl^  to  bear  them  with 
humble  submission  to  the  divine  wiU. 

Jir.  Balfour,  though  not  naturally  the  most  robust  of  men,  yet  was  seldom  in 
the  course  of  his  ministry  laid  aside  by  illness  from  active  duty.  So  far  as  the 
writer  can  gather,  he  was,  before  being  seized  with  that  severe  illness  which 
led  to  his  retirement  from  the  active  work  of  the  pastorate,  only  twice  laid 
aside  from  duty, — once  in  1852  for  about  six  months,  from  some  affection  of 
the  ^roat,  and  again  in  1874  for  about  three  months,  from  a  severe  attack  of  r 
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typhoid  fever.  This  latter  illnees  told  heavilj  apon  him ;  his  strength  was  ner^r 
the  same  after ;  but  as  the  outward  man  was  perishing,  the  inward  man  was 
being  renewed  day  by  day.  His  friends  coold  not  fail  to  peroeiTe  that  h» 
affliction  had  the  effect  of  developing  more  and  more  the  spiritoal  and  heavenlT 
in  his  character. 

In  1878,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Synod  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Balfour,  aooom- 
panied  by  Mrs.  Balfour,  paid  a  visit  to  their  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dalgety, 
then  in  Glasgow,  now  minister  of  the  second  charge  of  the  Abb^  Ghorch. 
Paisley.  There,  in  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Balfour  was  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and  wss  brought  down  to  the  very  gates  of  death.  For  days  his  life  was 
despaired  of  by  his  friends,  and  no  hope  was  entertained  of  his  recovery ;  bat 
God  in  His  gi^at  mercy  raised  him  up  again.  However,  such  had  been  the 
severity  of  nis  illness  and  its  enfeebbng  effects  upon  him,  that  he  felt  that 
henceforth  he  must  give  up  the  idea  of  continmng  the  active  work  of  the 
pastorate ;  and  so,  making  known  by  letter  the  state  of  matters  with  himself  to 
his  congregation  and  the  presbytery,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  secure 
him  a  collogue  and  successor.  In  November  1878,  the  Rev.  William  Dickie, 
now  of  Wilson  Church,  Perth,  having  been  called  by  the  congregation,  was 
ordained  as  colleague  and  successor.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  had  shortly  before  this 
returned  to  Rosehearty,  was  able  to  attend  the  ordination  services,  and  gave  a 
cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Dickie.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1879,  Mr. 
Balfour,  though  far  from  strong,  had  so  far  recovered  strength  as  to  be  able 
occasionally  to  preach  and  to  attend  the  meetingB  of  presbyteiy;  but  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he,  with  his  partner  in  life,  left  Rosehearty  and  took  np 
their  residence  in  Paisley ;  and  there,  on  the  4th  February  of  tUs  year,  after  a 
short  but  most  painful  illness,  this  venerable  and  much  bebved  servant  of  God, 
in  the  seventy-mth  year  of  his  age  and  forty-sixth  of  his  ministry,  entered  into 
the  enjoyment  of  his  reward.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  one  son  and 
one  daughter. 

Mr.  Balfour,  the  outline  of  whose  personal  history  we  have  thus  given,  was 
one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  one  worthy  of  oeing  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance,  and  will  not,  we  are  sure,  be  soon  forgotten  either  by  those 
among  whom  he  laboured  so  long,  or  by  many  within  the  bounds  of  the  Bnchan 
Presbytery. 

Adorned  as  his  character  was  with  many  beautiful  virtues  and  graces,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  gained  and  retained  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  the  wannest 
affection  of  his  people,  and  the  high  esteem  of  the  whole  communi^.  And 
beyond  a  doubt,  it  was  the  character  of  the  man  which  lay  at  the  root  of  that 
powerful  influence  for  good  which  he  exercised  in  Rosehearty.  That  his  mim- 
stry  was  truly  a  successful  one,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  He  has  already, 
in  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  met  with  many  who  through  his  instrumentality 
were  brought  to  Christ,  and  there  are  many  still  in  Rosehearty  who  regard  him 
as  their  spiritual  father.  If  the  standard  be  as  worthily  borne  duzinff  the 
coming  years  by  whomsoever  shall  be  his  successor  there,  as  it  was  uphdd  by 
William  Balfour,  then  Rosehearty  will  be  highly  privileged  indeed. 
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THE  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

BY  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  MARTIN,  A.M.,  LESLIE. 

The  present  position  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  while  fitted  in 
many  respects  to  fill  its  friends  with  gratitude  for  past  blessings  and  hope 
for  fature  success,  is  not  free  from  some  aspects  which  should  make  its 
well' wishers,  if  not  alarmed,  at  least  somewhat  anxious  as  to  its  prospects. 
Many  currents  have  set  in  strongly  against  all  Evangelical  Churches ;  and 
as  some  of  them  are  specially  adverse  to  a  Church  which,  like  the  United 
Presbytenan,  is  Conservative  in  doctrine  and  Liberal  in  politico-ecclesi- 
astical questions,  it  should  face  the  problem  of  how  they  are  best  to  be 
met, — ^what  counter-influences  ought  to  be  set  in  motion,  so  as  most 
&>peedily  and  thoroughly  to  neutralize  their  evil  effect.  Broad  Church 
tendencies  are  loosening  the  denominational  attachment  of  some; 
political  interests  are  straining  the  allegiance  of  others ;  and  rival  sects 
are,  at  many  different  points,  shaking  the  fidelity  of  both  old  and  young. 
Nor  is  it  merely  in  large  towns  and  populous  districts  where  these 
tendencies  are  exercising  a  prejudicial  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church,  but  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  facilities  for  travelling,  and 
t  he  wider  diffusion  of  periodical  literature,  similarly  dangerous  agencies 
are  at  work  in  the  smaller  towns,  villages,  and  sparsely-peopled  rural 
<listricts.  The  particular  period,  then,  at  which  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  has  arrived  in  its  history,  leads  to  the  putting  of  such  questions 
as  these:  Is  iis  distinctive  testimony  exhausted?  And  if  not,  What  still 
hinders  the  success  of  its  mission  f  And  if  there  are  obstacles  to  its 
progress  and  stability,  How  may  these  he  removed  ? 

That  the  distinctive  testimony  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is 
not  exhausted,  the  present  condition  of  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland, 
j'f-om  which  it  dissentSy  abundantly  proves. 

One  reason  for  the  Fathers  of  the  Secession  leaving  the  Established 

Church  was  the  toleration  within  its  pcUe  of  doctrines  subversive  of  the 

fundamental  tmths  of  Hie  gospel.     When  the  attempt  of  the  General 
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Assembly  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  taught  in  its 
name  could  be  no  longer  maintained,  the  censure  pronounced  bj  it  on  the 
offenders  was  so  light,  and  the  condemnation  of  their  accusers  so  seFere, 
that  the  discipline,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  was  virtually  sab- 
verted.  A  similar  toleration  of  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  Confession 
of  Faith  is  at  present  not  only  permitted  by  that  Church,  but  gloried  in 
by  many  of  its  foremost  ministers  and  elders  as  one  of  its  prominent 
merits,  distinguishing  the  comprehensive  National  Church  from  the  other 
intolerant  sects  of  Presbyterianism.  Sermons  have  been  preached  and 
books  published  by  ministers  of  the  Scotch  Established  Church  directly 
contradictory  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  avowedly  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  doctrines  of  grace ;  and  when  the  General  Assembly 
has  been  asked  by  some  of  its  own  presbyteries  to  examine  into  the 
alleged  doctrinal  errors,  it  has  stubbornly  refused  to  do  so ;  and  after 
thus  deliberately  shutting  its  eyes  to  the  elements  of  strife  presented  to  it, 
it  has  the  boldness  to  take  credit  to  itself  for  the  absence  of  heresy  from 
its  midst,  and  for  the  peace,  the  harmony,  and  the  brotherly  love  preraU- 
ing  within  its  borders.  If  a  separate  testimony  was  needed  in  the  dajs 
of  our  fathers,  as  much  is  it  needed  now,  when,  notwithstanding  the 
faithful,  earnest  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  some  pulpits  in  the  Establish- 
ment, in  others  there  is  tolerated,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  widest  departures  from  the  essentials  of  the  faitL 

Nor  is  the  testimony  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  exhausted  in 
regard  to  the  other  subject  that  led  to  the  Secession  of  the  Fathers  and 
the  formation  of  the  Relief  Church, — the  Law  of  Patronage  and  the  Intrusion 
of  Presentees  on  reclaiming  congregations.  In  both  the  Secession  and  the 
Belief  Church  separation  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  the  effect  of 
convincing  their  office-bearers  and  members  that  the  evil  lay  deeper  thsn 
the  Law  of  Patronage,  that  the  root  of  bitterness  was  the  connection  of 
the  Church  with  the  State,  and  that,  while  testifying  for  purity  of  doctrine, 
they  were  bound  to  display  a  banner  for  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  boast  of  its  supporters  that  the  Charch 
of  Scotland  is  yearly  becoming  stronger  in  numbers,  zeal,  and  influence,  and 
that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  able  to  defy  all  its  assailants ;  but  whether 
disestablishment  be  near  or  distant,  no  one  who  looks  at  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Establishment,  the  prevailing  ignorance  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  deadening  influence  of  the  State- 
Church  system  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation,  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  an  urgent  call  in  providence  to 
strengthen  every  part  of  its  ecclesiastical  organisation,  to  let  no  anticipa- 
tion of  future  comprehensive  unions  weaken  the  force  of  denominational 
action,  and  to  impress  upon  the  country  that,  while  it  exists  to  preach  a 
pure  gospel,  it  has  also  a  vigorous  testimony  to  bear  for  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  the  freedom  of  the  Church. 

But  if  the  distinctive  testimony  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is 
not  exhausted,  What  still  hinders  the  success  of  its  mission  f 

The  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  Church  from  witfiout  are  very 
varied  in  their  character  and  powerful  in  their  influence.  The  bold,  anti* 
Christian  theories  of  some  modem  philosophers,  rendered  attractiTe  by 
the  graces  of  a  finished  literary  style,  and  eagerly  diffused  by  aa  ever- 
watchful  press,  are  drawing  away  from  the  Church  some  of  its  ablest  and 
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most  promising  yonng  men.  The  popular  reviewe  and  magazines,  so 
widely  read  among  the  younger  members  of  the  Ghnrch,  by  presenting  in 
an  attractive  way  the  results  of  scientific  and  philosophic  investigation^ 
without  imposing  on  their  readers  the  necessity  of  carefml,  patient,  discri- 
minating thought,  are  rearing  up  in  our  midst  a  large  class  whose  super- 
ficial culture  brings  them  within  the  influence  of  modern  scepticism,  but 
whose  thorough  want  of  training  to  consecutive  and  orderly  thinking, 
combined  with  the  confidence  that  is  natural  to  untrained  minds,  deprives 
them  both  of  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  discover  for  themselves,  or 
fully  appreciate  when  set  forth  by  others,  the  appropriate  antidote  to  the 
dangerous  influences  under  which  they  have  been  brought.  The  wealthier 
members  of  the  Church,  influenced  by  the  fashionable  circle  in  which  they 
move,  or  ambitious  of  rising  into  what  they  consider  a  higher  class  of 
society,  are  sometimes  tempted  to  indulge  a  large-hearted  tolerance  for 
the  aristocratic  government  and  the  sensuous  ritual  of  another  com- 
munion, which  is  not  very  distinguishable  from  a  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence for  the  humble  sanctuary  of  their  fathers,  and  which,  in  too  many 
cases,  is  only  the  preparation  for  a  formal  union  with  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  poorer  adherents  of  the  Church,  even  after  they  have  been  brought  into 
it  by  the  self-denying  and  long-continued  labours  of  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries, frightened  at  the  thoaght  of  church-door  collections,  seat-rents, 
and  missionary  collectors,  not  unfreqaently  betake  themselves  to  the 
Parish  Church,  where  they  can  have  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
an  institution  established  and  endowed  by  the  State,  without  being  com- 
pelled to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  on  all  who  profess  to  believe  the 
gospel, — ^to  contribute  as  God  hath  prospered  them  for  the  maintenance 
and  extension  of  His  kingdom.  The  formalists,  unwilling  to  be  stirred 
np  in  any  degree  to  a  truly  religious  life,  and  displeased  with  anything 
that  makes  them  uncomfortable  in  their  spiritual  slumber,  are  qnietly 
embracing  every  favourable  opportunity  of  finding  a  peaceful  refuge  in 
churches  where  they  will  hear  the  welcome  sound,  '  Peace,  peace,'  even 
when  there  is  no  peace.  The  more  spiritually-minded,  on  the  other  hand, 
young  converts  especially,  who,  by  the  earnest  labours  of  ministers  and 
elders,  have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  are  being 
waylaid  by  Plymouthists  and  Baptists,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  use  the 
most  Jesuitical  means  of  instilling  thdr  views  into  the  minds  of  the  un- 
suspecting and  inexperienced,  at  the  most  susceptible  time  of  life  and  in 
the  most  critical  period  of  their  spiritual  history,  and  of  dragging  them 
away  to  other  communions,  where  they  are  promised  a  higher  form 
of  spiritual  life,  and  an  assurance  and  peace  which  they  will  look  for  in 
vain  under  the  ministers  through  whose  instrumentality  they  have  been 
converted. 

But  while  there  are  these  obstacles  without,  there  are  not  a  few 
hindrances  totthin  the  Church  to  it«  progress  and  prosperity.  The 
children  of  the  Church,  while  receiving  a  larger  amount  of  instruction 
fitted  to  develop  the  emotional  side  of  their  nature,  are  not  being  trained 
so  mudh  as  they  used  to  be  in  their  own  homes  by  their  parents,  and  in 
their  own  churches  by  their  ministers,  in  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  in 
reverence  for  the  Church  and  its  ordinances  as  a  divine  institution.  The 
young  men  and  young  women,  who  have  received  a  consid^ able  part  of 
their  religions  training  in  separate  services  for  the  young,  are-growkg 
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lip  without  that  attachment  to  the  regular  services  of  the  Church  which 
is  a  safeguard  for  the  critical  period  of  youth,  a  source  of  strength  to 
the  Church,  and  the  diTinely- appointed  means  of  systematic  progress  in 
knowledge  aud  grace.  Many  of  the  best  educated  and  most  experienced 
men  and  women  in  the  membership  of  the  Church  are  injuring  their  own 
spiritual  life  and  the  interests  of  the  Church  by  leaving  the  larger  share 
of  the  work  in  Sabbath  Schools  and  Mission  Halls  to  those  who  have 
either  made  no  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  or  who  have  but 
recently  begun  the  Christian  career.  Christian  workers  are,  in  many 
cases,  manifesting  an  increasing  desire  to  conduct  their  operations  outside 
the  regular  organisation  of  the  Church,  which  is  often  the  first  step  to 
jealousies  and  antagonisms  among  those  who  need  all  the  strength  that 
union  can  give  to  effect  the  purpose  both  have  in  view, — the  salvation  of 
souls  and  the  up-building  of  Zion.  The  ruling  elders,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  men  possessed  of  the  highest  qualifications  for  the  office, — 
sound  judgment,  matured  piety,  and  well-balanced  zeal, — are  capable  of 
rendering  far  greater  service  to  the  Church  by  the  vigorous  and  hearty 
discharge  of  their  well  defined  and  yet  diversified  duties,  than  they  will . 
ever  be  able  to  accomplish  by  the  most  eloquent  denunciations,  as  by 
some  of  their  number,  of  the  sacerdotal  pride  of  poor,  hard-working,  often 
sorely  cast-down  ministers,  who,  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  their  congre- 
gations, have  frequently,  for  the  higher  interests  at  stake,  to  bear  unjust 
suspicions  and  reproaches  with  a  meekness  which  is  not  of  nature  but  of 
jrrace.  But  may  there  not  be  defects  also  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
which  are  materially  interfering  with  its  progress  ?  May  not  the  common, 
but  unwise  outcry  against  doctrinal  preaching,  resulting  in  the  marked 
tendency  in  modern  times  to  dwell  on  the  exemplary  life  of  Christ,  as 
set  forth  in  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels,  to  the  undue  exclusion  of  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ,  as  taught  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Epistles,  be 
already  bearing  frait  in  the  diminished  vigour  of  pulpit  teaching,  and  the 
lessened  power  of  the  membership  to  resist  the  seductive  influences  of 
erroneous  views  of  divine  truth?  And  may  not  the  unprogressive 
condition  of  the  Church,  at  the  present  time,  be  partly  owing  to  the  too 
frequent  abandonment  by  ministers  of  systematic  and  effective  pastoral 
visitation,  and  the  disuse  of  an  aggressive  style  of  Christian  work,  which 
leads  to  an  unproductive  waiting  till  the  careless  come  in,  instead  of  to  a 
hopeful  going  out  to  the  highways  and  the  hedges,  and  constraining  them 
to  come  in  that  God's  house  may  be  filled  ? 

And  if  these  obstacles  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Denomi- 
nation exist  without  and  within,  How  mm/  they  be  removed? 

The  remedies  proposed  by  some  would,  imteadof  removing^  only  aggra- 
vate the  symptoms  of  weakness  and  decay,  ^Suppress  your  distinctive 
testimony,'  suggest  some,  ^  and  you  will  increase  the  Church's  life  and 
strength.'  But  how  could  that  result  be  produced,  when  it  is  by  the 
undue  suppression  of  our  testimony,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  that  so  many 
of  those  who  were  once  elders  and  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  who  had  been  allowed  to  drift  into  the  belief  that  there  is 
little  or  no  difference  between  the  various  branches  of  Presbyterianxsm, 
have  gone  to  swell  the  communion  rolls  of  the  Established  Church  t 
"■  Yield  somewhat  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,'  propose  others,  ^  and  you  will 
bring  in  large  numbers  who  are  at  present  standing  without.'    Bat  if 
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(be  spirit  of  the  age  is  materialistic  and  anti-CfaristiaD,  just  iq  proportion 
as  you  yield  to  it  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  objectors  to  definite  scriptaral 
doctrine,  you  make  it  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  Christian  Church,  and 
ffo  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  all  good  men,  that,  while  utterly  failing 
to  gain  the  sceptical,  you  break  the  spirit  of  the  most  zealous  workers 
iu  the  cause  of  Christ.  *  Adapt  your  forms  of  worship  to  the  more 
refined  taste  and  higher  culture  of  the  time,'  say  others,  '  and  you  will 
succeed  in  at  least  retaining  some  who  will  otherwise  leave  your  com- 
munion.' But  has  not  Presbyterianism,  for  some  years  past,  been 
nttempting  so  to  adapt  itself,  and  with  the  result,  not  of  strengthening 
ihe  Church,  but  of  fostering  the  desire  for  a  more  ornate  ritual,  which 
ultimately  finds  its  satisfaction  in  the  Episcopal  Church  ? 

Discarding  all  such  remedies  as  worse  than  useless,  may  we  not 
confidently  anticipate  that  the  infusion  of  &  fresh  spirit  into  the  denomi- 
nation, not  derived  from  the  lower  influences  of  an  unbelieving  age,  but 
from  the  higher  springs  of  the  divine  grace,  would  so  quicken  its  spiritual 
power  that  aggressive  work  would  be  sure  to  follow,  with  all  the  elevating 
and  attractive  graces  which  constitute  the  glory  of  a  living  Church? 
And  for  the  infusion  of  this  fresh  spirit  it  is  to  the  pulpit  we  must  look, — 
and  to  the  pulpit,  not  as  the  disseminator  of  scientific  information,  nor  as 
the  simple  reflector  of  the  moral  culture  of  the  time,  but  as  the  divinely- 
appointed  centre  of  evangelistic  work.  It  is  to  degrade  the  Christian 
ministry  and  weaken  the  Christian  Church  to  let  it  be  understood,  that 
the  possession  of  a  spiritual  gift  to  win  souls,  as  well  as  build  up  be- 
lievers, is  not  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  pastorate.  The  truth  that 
quickens  is  also  the  truth  that  feeds  the  renewed  soul ;  and  the  Church 
whose  pulpits  are  filled  with  preachers  who  are  qualified  both  to  arouse 
the  dead  in  sin  and  instruct  believers  in  Christ,  will  soon  manifest  a 
renewed  vigour  in  all  departments  of  Christian  work.  Revivals  of 
religion  outside  the  Church  not  unfrcqoently  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of 
young  converts  to  other  communions;  lot  a  revival  of  religion  take  place 
though  the  more  simple,  earnest,  prayerful  preaching  of  the  regular 
ministry,  and  there  will  be  few  or  no  complaints  of  such  evangelistic  work 
diminishing,  instead  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the  Church. 

But  in  addition  to  renewed  zeal  in  soul-stirring,  heart-warming  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  there  is  need  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  a 
new  schetne  far  church  extejision.  There  are  numerous  places  throughout 
the  country  as  well  as  in  cities,  where,  without  interfering  with  the  work 
of  others,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  might  very  advantageously, 
both  to  itself  and  the  cause  of  Christ,  originate  new  stations.  Such 
places  are  being  rapidly  occupied  by  the  Established  Church  or  the 
Free  Church ;  and  if  something  is  not  done  soon,  we  need  not  expect  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population.  Were  there  more  congre- 
gations in  the  populous  districts,  although  the  membership  of  each  might 
be  somewhat  lessened,  yet,  from  the  larger  number  of  centres  of  attraction, 
that  of  the  whole  would  be  greatly  increased;  while  the  amount  of  pastoral 
labour,  brought  within  manageable  limits,  would  be  more  pleasantly  and 
eflBciently  performed.  And  as  there  are  openings  for  new  churches,  so 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  preachers  who  are  eagerly  looking  for 
work  without  finding  it ;  and  for  their  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  geuo^I 
interests  of  the  denomination,  there  should  be,  from  year  to  year,  a  larger 
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addition  made  to  the  Sjnod's  roll  of  congregations.  Bat  without  a 
large  central  fond  from  which  somewhat  liberal  grants  might  be  made 
for  the  support  of  ordinances  and  the  building  of  churches,  this  work, 
so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  denomination,  will  be  very  ineffi- 
ciently performed  A  much  smaller  sum  than  the  £80,000  subscribed  by 
the  Free  Church  for  this  purpose  would  give  a  steadiness  and  success  to 
church  extension  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  would  ere  loi^ 
be  amply'  repaid  in  enlarged  membership  and  progressive  vigour.  So 
far  from  a  movement  like  this  having  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  extension 
of  foreign  mission  work,  it  is  necessary  to  it ;  for  unless  the  Church  at 
home  grows  in  numbers  and  vigour,  the  missions  of  the  Church  abroad 
will  languish  and  die. 

But  sJong  with  increased  facilities  for  church  extension,  there  ought  to 
be  a  more  effective  Prethyterial  and  Synodical  stiperintendmce  of  the  eongre- 
gatiofu  of  the  Ckurch,  The  theory  is  that  the  presbytery  is  the  overseer  or 
bishop  of  the  congregations  placed  under  its  inspection ;  but  the  practico 
differs  widely  from  the  theory.  If  strife  breaks  out  in  a  congregation, — 
if  its  membership  is  so  weakened  that  there  is  a  danger  of  its  extinction, — 
or  if  additional  funds  are  needed  for  some  of  the  schemes  of  the  Church, 
then  the  presbytery  may  send  a  deputation  to  deal  with  the  emergency 
that  has  arisen ;  but  were  presbyterial  supermtendence  as  effective  as  it 
ought  to  be,  it  would  seek,  by  timely  visitation  and  wise  counsel,  so  to 
quicken  the  spuritual  life  of  the  people  that  there  would  be  less  necessity 
for  interference  in  such  emergencies.  Presbyterial  visitation  after  a 
disturbance  has  arisen  too  often  fans  the  flame  of  discord;  but  woe 
deputies  from  the  presbytery  to  visit  each  congre<]:ation,  not  merely  with 
the  view  of  increasing  contributions  for  home  and  foreign  mission 
work,  but  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  stirring  up  ministers,  elders,  and 
members  to  a  higher  conception  of  the  Christian  life  and  greater  activity 
in  all  branches  of  Church  work,  how  many  ministers  would  have  their 
fainting  hearts  cheered ;  how  many  elders  would  receive  fresh  impulse  for 
the  discharge  of  their  duties;  how  many  congregations  would  have 
their  peace  preserved,  their  decay  arrested,  and  their  resources  more 
adequately  developed!  Some  presbyteries  have  already  been  feeling 
their  way  to  a  more  effective  method  of  presbyterial  superintendence, — 
one  presbytery  having  recently  adopted  a  scheme  whereby  its  deputies 
will  not  only  be  enabled  to  address  the  congregations  on  the  Sabbath 
with  a  view  to  increase  their  spiritual  life,  but  to  inspect  the  Sabbath 
schools,  and  meet  with  the  sessions  and  managers  to  encourage  them  In 
the  work  of  the  Lord :  and  the  Synod,  by  instructii^g  the  Home  Mission 
Board  to  make  arrangements  for  the  visitation  of  congregations  by 
synodical  deputies,  has  drawn  such  prominent  attention  to  the  subject 
that  this  defect,  it  may  be  anticipated,  will  be  speedily  amended  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  Church. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  occupies  such  an  important  place  in 
the  eodesiaBtical  life  of  Scotland,  as  the  foremost  champion  of  principlea 
which  are  necessary  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  Church's  mission, 
and  as  the  representative  of  an  Evangelical  ministry  which  is  as  much 
needed  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  Erskines  and  Oillespie,  that  it  would  be 
a  oahunity  of  no  ordinary  kind  if,  at  the  present  pericKl  in  our  history, 
it  were  not  to  put  forth  every  endeavour  to  strengthen  ita  poaMmiy 
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ezt«id  its  borders,  and  make  good  its  claim  to  take  no  secondary 
place  as  an  exponent  of  what  the  Presbyterian  Ghorch  in  Scotland 
oaght  to  be,  e^en  as  it  is  bound  to  shrink  from  none  of  the  weighty 
responsibilities  derolving  on  it  as  a  living  Church  of  Christ. 


CANON  KINGSLEY .♦ 

Db.  Rigg  informs  ns  that  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  was  published 
twenty-five  years  ago.  A  second  edition  speedily  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first ;  and  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  it  was  out  of 
print.  The  death  of  Canon  Kingsley  and  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs 
haTing  called  Dr.  Rigg's  attention  anew  to  the  subject,  a  third  and 
revised  edition  was  issued,  with  a  sketch  of  the  distinguished  Canon 
prefixed.  This  sketch  extends  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  pages,  and 
forms  certainly  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  book. 

The  book  itself  indeed  is  a  noteworthy  one.  The  names  of  those 
whose  opinions  are  discussed  were  more  in  men's  mouths,  and  their 
opinions  were  more  potential,  twenty  years  ago  than  they  are  now. 
Bnt  men  in  middle  life  will  read  these  pages  with  interest,  as  recalling 
a  period  during  which  they  passed  through  an  experience  which  had  its 
beneficial  as  well  as  doubtful  influence;  whilst  those  of  a  younger 
generation  will  here  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  forms  of 
thought  which  exercised  those  who  went  immediately  before  them,  and 
which  have  told  also  more  or  less  directly  on  themselves.  In  Dr.  Rigg  they 
will  find  a  generous,  appreciative,  and  most  able  critic  and  guide.  H^ 
standpoint  is  that  of  a  consisteut  Wesleyan,  and  he  does  not  conceal  the 
points  in  reference  to  which  he  differs  from  his  Evangelical  brethren  of 
the  Calvinistic  school ;  but  important  though  these  points  be,  they  seem 
to  be  of  comparatively  little  moment  when  placed  beside  the  more 
pronounced  teaching  of  some  of  the  authors  whose  works  he  passes  under 
review. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Dr.  Rigg  in  his  critical  observations 
in  Modem  Anglican  Theology.  We  have  indicated  what  readers  may 
expect  them  to  be,  but  we  think  we  may  furnish  some  matters  of  interest 
by  referring  more  at  large  tq  the  memoir  here  given  of  Canon  Kingsley, 
with  the  personal  reminiscences  supplied  by  Dr.  Rigg. 

Dr.  Rigg  became  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  memoir  whilst 
he  was  but  a  young  man,  in  connection  with  criticisms  which  he  had 
published  on  certain  of  Kingsley's  utterances.  He  found  him  to  be  a 
very  able  and  lovable  man,  and  whilst  he  freely  points  out  wherein  he 
differs  from  him,  it  is  no  stinted  praise  he  accords  to  him,  and  he  finds 
exceedingly  much  to  admire  and  with  which  to  agree  in  his  writings. 

Thus  he  says  :  ^  He  visited  me  at  Westminster  and  I  him  at  his  house 
in  the  Cloisters,  after  he  became  Canon  of  Westminster.    He  was  always 

*  Mcdem  Anglican  Theoloaif,  Chapten  on  Coleridge,  Han,  Maurice,  Kingdey, 
and  Jowetti  and  on  the  Docinne  of  Sacrifice  and  Atonement.  Ijiird  edition,  reviaed, 
to  triiieh  ia  pieftxed  a  Memoir  of  Oanon  KJngilej,  with  Fexaonal  Beminisoeaeei.  Jfy 
tha  Bat.  Jamei  Bigs,  ^'^'    London :  Wedejaa  Ceofcrenoe  Offioe.    1881.   r^ ooolp 
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the  same — a  model  of  Christian  chivalry — devout,  truthfal,  tender,  brave, 
a  God-fearing,  Christ-loving,  perfectly  humane,  whole  reality  of  a  man  ; 
and  to  me  in  particular,  perhaps,  in  part  because  of  our  earlier  passages 
of  controversy,  and  in  part  because  I  represented  another  commuaion 
than  his  own,  he  always  showed  a  mfngled  affect ionateness  and  re- 
spectfulness which  I  felt  to  be  very  touching.  His  last  conversation 
with  me  was  very  full-hearted;  he  told  the  tale  of  his  illoess  in 
America,  his  return  from  San  Francisco,  travelling  in  sore  pain  and 
physical  helplessness  to  Denver,  where  he  rested  for  a  while,  in  extreme 
illness  and  agony ;  and  his  remarkable  meeting  there  with  his  brother. 
Dr.  Kingsley,  as  related  in  the  Memoirs,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  jast 
passing  through  on  his  way  eastward  to  the  Kocky  Mountains.  ^'  Some 
men,''  he  exclaimed,  '<  do  not  believe  in  God's  providence.  But  what  a 
providence  was  that ! " ' 

Charles  Kingsley  was  born  in  the  'Fen  country'  in  1819.  He  died 
at  Eversley,  of  which  he  was  first  curate  and  then  rector,  in  1875 ;  so 
that  his  life  extended  over  only  fifty-six  years.  But  they  were  years 
of  remarkable  activity  and  fertility.  He  attempted  much  and  many 
things,  and  achieved  not  a  little.  As  poet,  preacher,  novelist,  and  poli- 
tician, he  made  his  mark  on  his  age.  And  if  his  mind  was  not  one  of 
the  highest  order,  it  had  on  it  the  unmistakeable  stamp  of  genius.  If  his 
writings  are  not  always  satisfactory,  they  are  generally  stimulating  and 
suggestive.  In  various  directions  he  has  helped  on  great  social  improve* 
ments.  He  earnestly  and  eloquently  advocated  doctrines  which  are  now 
generally  accepted,  on  sanitary  and  social  subjects,  ut  a  time  when  to  do 
so  required  the  highest  courage.  But  we  cannot  meanwhile  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  his  many-sided  genius  or  multiform  works.  Only  as 
a  preacher  and  theologian  can  we  briefly  speak  of  him. 

Kingsley's  name  is  usually  associated  with  teaching  of  an  anti-Evan- 
gelical kind.  On  this  Dr.  Rigg  makes  three  observations.  He  did  not 
seem  really  to  understand  what  Evangelical  doctrine  was,  he  did  not 
differ  from  it  so  much  as  he  imagined  and  affirmed,  and  in  the  end  be 
made  an  amende  on  a  very  public  occasion  and  before  a  very  distinguished 
audience  for  the  harsh  and  unjust  things  he  had  said  of  Evangelicalism 
and  its  adherents.    Thus — 

'It  was,  I  think,  not  far  from  the  same  period  (1868)  that  I  heard 
Mr.  Kingsley  preach  a  sermon  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  on 
behalf  of  an  organisation  which  had  been  founded  and  had  been 
always  worked  by  Church  people  of  the  "Evangelical"  school,  with 
the  origination  of  which  indeed,  if  I  remember  rightly,  his  own  parents 
had  been  identified,  in  their  Chelsea  parish,  nearly  thirty  years  before. 

^  In  that  sermon,  delivered  before  a  very  distinguished  auditory,  he 
paid  a  most  generous  tribute  to  the  worth  and  to  the  work  of  the  old 
Evangelical  school  of  preachers  and  of  philanthropists — parochial  as 
well  as  general — in  the  Church  of  England.  That  excellent  sermon 
was  Kingsley's  amende  for  any  undue  severity,  any  unfair  attacks  upon 
that  party  in  his  earlier  writings. 

'  He  who  five-and-twenty  years  before  had  been  a  vehement  enemy  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  had  in  his  later  years  become  one  of  its  stoutest 
defenders, — ^assuredly  a  very  notable  transformation;  yet  I  find  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  given  up  any  point  in  bis  jeharacteriatic 
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hnmaDitarian  theosophy.  Bat  he  dwelt  less  and  less  on  his  special  views: 
moreover,  he  had  foand  means  of  transition  from  his  philosophical 
foundations  on  to  the  common  platform  of  Evangelical  doctrine  and 
feeling.' 

Among  the  doctrines  most  surely  believed  amongst  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, are  those  of  the  atonement  for  sin  made  by  Christ,  and  the  fntnre 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  reference  to  the 
first  of  these  he  ever  approached  the  properly  Evangelical  standpoint. 
In  reference  to  the  second,  his  position  latterly  approximated  to  that  of 
Christians  to  whom  the  name  of  Evangelical  cannot  be  denied,  though 
that  of  Calvinistic  mnst  be  so.  In  regard  to  this  Dr.  Rigg  observes  : 
^  At  the  same  time  he  did  believe  in  retribution,  severe  and  unfailing 
retribution — retribution  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.  He  believed, 
too,  in  the  need  of  atonement — that  mere  repentance  could  not  justify 
the  immunity  of  the  sinner;  nor  repentance,  with  suffering  or  retribution 
superadded,  warrant  forgiveness.  He  believed  that  a  divine  atonement 
was  necessary ;  and  although  on  this  question  of  atonement  his  views 
may  never  have  been  ^^  Evangelical,"  they  certainly  approached  nearer  to 
evangelical  orthodoxy  in  his  later  years.  One  seems  obliged  to  conclnde 
that,  in  his  boyish  days,  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  had  been 
bnrned  in  upon  Kingsley's  imagination  in  hues  of  lurid  liberality  and  in 
all  material  forms  of  horror.' 

But  we  find,  from  an  important  letter  of  his  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  volume,  that  Kingsley  was  not  a  Universalist  to  the  last.  His 
latest  views,  it  cannot  now  be  doubted,  differed  from  those  of  Maurice. 
He  mnst  have  greatly  modified  them.  Nowhere  else,  I  believe,  but  in 
the  document  quoted  below  has  he  indicated  what  his  innermost  and 
undermost  last  convictions  were. 

In  a  letter  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  after  stating  the  importance  of 
interpreting  this  creed  by  the  light  of  the  *  intermediate  state,'  he  writes 
the  following  important  words : — 

'  It  is  as  well  here  to  say  that  I  do  not  deny  endless  punishment.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  it  possible  for  me,  and  other  Christian  men,  by  loss  of 
God's  grace,  to  commit  acts  of  apostasy — sins  against  hght  and  know- 
ledge— which  would  plunge  us  into  endless  abysses  of  probably  increasing 
sin,  and  therefore  of  probably  increasing  and  endless  punishment.  (Vol. 
il  p.  396.) 

'  It  is  true  that  he  had  often  written  what  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
this,  and  sometimes  what  is  directly  contradictory.  (See  Vol.  i.  p.  382.) 
But  these  are  his  latest  and  maturest  thoughts. 

'  It  is  remarkable,  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr.  Kingsley,  preaching  to 
villagers  like  his  Eversley  ^^  heth-cropping "  and  poaching  parishioners, 
reveals  no  hint  of  his  own  nniversalism,  whilst  making  use,  for  awakening 
and  warning,  of  the  strongest  and  most  fearful  phrases  in  regard  to 
eternal  punishment.  No  doubt,  for  all  such  phrases  he  had  interpreta- 
tions of  his  own ;  but  in  these  sermons  he  gives  neither  key  nor  hint  in 
regard  to  any  esoteric  meaning.' 

Mr.  Kingsley  was  no  sooner  settled  at  Eversley  than  he  began,  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  ^to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry.' 
The  people  amongst  whom  he  laboured  were  chiefly  ^  heth-croppers,'  and 
many  of  them  were  poachers  by  instinct  and  habit.    The  parish  hacLip 
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been,  like  many  other  parishes,  grievously  uncared  for,  and  the  jOQOf^ 
curate  had  to  reform  the  wrongs  of  years  of  sad  neglect  He  addressed 
himself  to  preaching  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  but  onderstaad 
and  feel  what  he  said ;  he  also  set  himself  to  the  work  of  instructing  the 
young,  and  that  of  careful  pastoral  visitation. 

The  preparation  of  the  sermon  was  no  perfunctory  thing  with  Ringsley. 
He  was  not  content  to  recite  on  Sabbath  the  discourses  of  others,  or  to 
crush  the  writing  of  his  own  into  an  hour  or  two  at  the  close  of  the 
week.  '  His  sermons,'  says  his  wife,  who  was  so  truly  an  helpmeet  for 
him,  and  who  so  skilfully  as  well  as  affectionately  has  edited  his  MemoirSy 
^  His  sermons  owed  much  to  the  time  he  gave  himself  for  preparati<»i. 
The  Sunday  services,  whilst  they  exhausted  him  physically,  yet  seemed 
to  have  the  effect  of  winding  his  spirit  up  for  higher  flights.  And  oftea 
late  on  Sunday  evening  he  would  talk  over  with  his  wife  the  subject  and 
the  text  of  his  next  week's  sermon.  On  Monday  he  would,  if  possible, 
take  a  rest,  but  on  Tuesday,  to  use  his  own  words,  it  would  be  set  on  the 
stocks.  The  text  already  chosen,  the  method  of  treating  it  was  sketched^ 
and  the  first  half  carefully  thought  out  before  it  was  dictated  or  writtai, 
then  put  by  for  a  day  or  two,  whilst  yet  it  was  simmering  in  his  brain, 
and  finished  on  Friday.' 

The  result  of  this  prolonged  and  careful  preparation  was  clearness  and 
simplicity,  for  with  Kingsley  it  was  a  maxim  that  real  depth  and  per- 
spicuity were  synonymous.  In  reference  to  his  Village  Sermons  Dr.  Bigg 
says :  ^  For  many  reasons  they  deserve  the  attention  of  preachers.  They 
are  models  of  clearness  and  beauty  and  force ;  though  so  plain,  they  are 
often  truly  profound.' 

The  preaching  must,  however,  have  been  much  more  congenial  work 
than  the  teaching,  especially  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
had  to  be  carried  on.  In  these  days  of  school  board  supervision,  wheo 
the  land  abounds  in  edifices  constructed  at  no  small  expense,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  sufficient  accommodation  of  learners,  one 
reads  with  amazement  of  how  they  did  things  in  rural  England  some 
forty  years  ago.  ^  I  go  to  the  school,'  wrote  he  to  a  friend,  ^  every  day, 
and  teach  as  long  as  I  can  stand  the  heat  and  smelL  The  few  children 
are  in  a  room  ten  feet  square  and  seven  feet  high.'  In  this  connection 
he  adds,  ^  I  am  going  after  dinner  to  read  to  an  old  woman  of  eighty- 
seven,  so  you  see  I  have  begun.'  And  the  result  of  such  a  beginning 
and  continuance  therein  he  himself  thus  states,  ^  God  is  really  permitting 
me  to  do  His  work.  Dissent  is  decreasing ;  people  are  going  to  church 
who  never  went  anywhere  before ;  God's  ministry,  which  has  been  here 
deservedly  despised,  alas  I  is  beginning  to  be  respected.'  We  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  rejoice  with  him  in  the  decrease  of  dissent,  but 
in  increased  church-going  and  religion  asserting  its  place  of  power  we 
do  r^oice ;  and  we  are  led  once  more  to  see  that  a  loving  and  able  and 
earnest  ministry,  whether  in  the  ranks  of  ^  dissent '  or  ^  the  establishnieDt,' 
will  not  fail  of  success. 

It  is  often  debated  whether  the  work  of  the  pulpit  or  of  the  paBt<»mte 
is  the  more  important.  It  is  testified  in  referanoe  to  Kingsley,  that  whilst 
his  preaching  power  made  him  an  attraction  in  the  pnlpit,  it  was  Us 
work  as  a  pastor,  his  going  in  and  out  amongst  his  people,  and  the 
manner  of  it,  that  won  their  hearts.    And  how  completely  th|B  was  done 
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may  be  judged  from  the  following  illustration :  '  In  the  autnmn  of  1868,* 
says  Dr.  Rigg,  ^  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Kingslej  at  Eversley.  My  friend 
Mr.  OroTeSy  then  a  yonng  nlinister  stationed  at  Aldershot,  drore  me 
from  Aldershot  on  a  Monday  forenoon.  The  day  before  he  had  visited 
a  farmer's  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  conyersation  had  turned 
upon  the  rector.  The  farmer  praised  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
his  homeliness,  his  kindliness,  but  had  some  complaints  to  make  as  to  his 
preaching.  It  was  not  perfectly  to  his  taste ;  he  found  it  sometimes 
over-plain,  he  felt  it  to  be  occasionally  hard  upon  the  hearers.  The 
farmer's  wife,  however,  had  nothing  but  praise  to  give  to  the  rector  in 
whatever  capacity.  She  liked  his  preaching  greatly,  and  she  could  not 
say  enough  in  praise  of  his  sympathy,  his  homeliness  and  kindness  every 
way,  and  his  faculty  of  religious  instruction  and  consolation  as  a  sick 
visitor.  His  visits  to  her  father  in  his  last  illness  she  could  never  forget. 
She  capped  her  testimony  in  some  such  words  as  these,  ^^  They  do  say 
as  be  do  write  novels,  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it." ' 

During  Mr.  Kingsley's  student  days  and  the  earlier  days  of  his  ministry, 
the  Tractarian  movement  was  in  full  force  and  exciting  the  deepest  inte- 
rest. From  the  teaching  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  he  shrank  with 
strong  aversion,  and  from  Newman  especially  ^e  was  peculiarly  repelled. 
As  illustrating  his  feelings  on  this  subject  we  give  the  following :  ^  So 

far  from  agreeing  with  Dr. ,'  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  'he  is  in 

my  eyea  one  of  the  most  harmful  men  now  in  England ;  and  ...  in 
spile  of  his  zeal,  holiness,  and  purity,  is  not  the  man  to  whom  I  would 
entrust  any  one  I  love.'  And  Dr.  Rigg  observes,  ^Kingsley,  in  dealing. 
with  Newman,  could  not  say  out  all  that  he  knew.  All  through  life  they 
had  been  anti-pathetic  forces,  and  there  was  no  man  living  whose  influence 
Kingsley  so  much  dreaded  and  abhorred,  loathed  and  shuddered  at,  as 
Newman's.' 

In  this  respect  we  think  Kingsley's  instincts  were  sure  and  right. 
Archbishop  Whately  used  to  say  that  the  reading  of  Thackeray's  writings 
was  to  him  like  inhaling  assafoetida.  Sometimes  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  great  satirist  writes  more  pungently  than  pleasantly,  but  the  wounds 
he  makes  are  wholesome  compared  with  those  of  Newman.  To  read  his 
writings  sympathetically  is  to  enter  into  a  land  of  everlasting  doubt  and 
univenial  questioning,  in  which  trust  in  Ood  is  impossible,  and  throwing 
oneself  into  the  arms  of  a  so-called  infallible  church,  the  last  miserable 
refuge  of  a  despairing  soul.  It  is  well  that  the  glamour  of  Newman's 
genius  and  the  charm  of  his  style  should  not  blind  us  to  the  pernicious 
nature  of  his  teaching.  And  for  the  very  certain  sound  which  Kingsley 
gave  on  this  subject  we  owe  him  thanks. 

In  summing  up  his  estimate  of  the  character  and  works  of  Kingsley, 
Dr.  Bigg  says :  ^  Eangsley  was  a  man  who  in  his  lifetime  made  some 
grave  mistakes,  who  in  his  writings  published  some  serious  errors,  and 
sometimes  did  wrong  to  Christian  people  and  Christian  assodations;  but 
on  the  whole,  this  generation  has  hardly  known  a  nobler,  braver,  or  more 
loving  man,  or  a  more  devout  servant  of  God  in  Christ' 

Balerno. 
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A  VISIT  TO  JOPPA  IX  PALESTINE. 

Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  is  the  gate  through  which  the  Holy  Land  is 
nsnallj  entered.  In  the  beginning  of  February  last,  I  left  home  in  the 
hope  of  accomplishing  a  long-cherished  wish  to  visit 

•  Those  holy  fields 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed, 
For  our  advantage,  to  the  bitter  cross.' 

On  my  way  to  Palestine  I  enconntered  storms  in  the  English  Channel 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  a  period  of  earthquakes  and  tempests 
in  Europe.  At  Port  Said  I  joined  a  party  of  twenty,  whose  object  in 
this  journey  was  similar  to  my  own.  We  spent  the  Sabbath  there,  and 
sailed  thence  in  the  evening.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of 
February  we  approached  the  shores  which  were  invested  with  a  high 
degi-ee  of  interest  to  all  on  board.  It  was  a  calm  and  lovely  morning ; 
and  the  first  object  we  saw  before  the  dawn  was  the  lighthouse  at  the 
landing-place,  which  is  sometimes  called  *  the  Port  of  Jerusalem.'  I  had 
risen  before  dawn,  and  expected  to  be  the  first  of  the  passengers  that 
appeared  on  deck ;  but  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  John  Johnstone  of  Dumfries, 
had  preceded  me.  Gradually  the  hills  of  Judea,  and  the  shore  south  of 
the  seaport,  came  into  view ;  and  to  the  north  were  the  hills  of  Samaria. 
As  the  town  itself  is  situated  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  rising  with  a  steep 
ascent  from  the  sea,  it  presents  quite  an  attractive  picture,  and  was 
at  once  recognised  by  us  from  the  sketches  we  had  seen  of  it.  We 
had  thus  come  suddenly  into  the  presence  of  scenes  for  the  sight  of  whicli 
we  had  travelled  far ;  and  we  helped  each  other  to  realize  the  fact  by 
such  questions  as, — ^Is  this  JoppaT '  and  'Are  these  the  blue  hills  of  the 
Holy  Land?'  There  was  a  strange  fascination  in  the  words;  and  we 
seemed  about  to  realize  a  dream  of  childhood.  The  scene  was  awe- 
inspiring,  and  we  were  eager  to  plant  onr  feet  on  holy  ground. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  sea  was  calm,  leaving  no  room  to  doubt  that  we 
should  be  able  to  land  by  menus  of  the  small  boats  that  require  to  come 
out  to  meet  the  steamer  when  at  anchor  in  the  rocky  harbour.  Joppa  is 
yet  without  a  pier,  and  the  ugly  black  rocks  through  which  there  is  but 
a  narrow  passage,  expose  the  small  boats  to  great  peril.  This  was  one 
of  the  dangers  which  we  required  to  take  into  account  in  planning  our 
journey;  and  a  party  that  followed  us  a  fortnight  later  were  less 
fortunate  than  we,  as  they  were  unable  to  reach  the  land  on  account  of 
the  heavy  sea  both  here  and  at  Haifa,  the  next  landing-place  to  the 
north,  so  that  they  had  to  be  carried  to  Beyrout  in  Syria,  whence  they 
returned,  and  effected  a  landing  on  their  second  arrival  at  Joppa.  When 
ships  are  crowded  with  pilgrims  eager  to  land  though  the  sea  be  stormy, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  many  lives  are  lost  in  the  mad  attempt.  The 
old  pilgrim,  Saewolf,  records  that  ^  from  his  sins,  or  from  the  badness  of 
the  ship,'  he  was  almost  wrecked ;  and  he  witnessed  from  the  shore  the 
death  of  his  companions,  who  were  helpless  in  a  great  storm  io  the 
offing.  It  is  recorded  also  that  Richard  Lion  Heart  sprang  fally 
armed  into  the  surf,  and  fought  his  way  to  the  shore.  Every  year 
boats  are  wrecked  on  the  rocks,  and  lives  lost;  and  it  As  saidralsOy 
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that  each  year  at  least  one  person  is  killed  by  the  sharks  close  to  the 
land.  On  our  return  jonroey  we  saw  the  remains  of  a  sailing  vessel  close 
by  the  shore  north  of  Joppa,  which  had  been  wrecked  two  days  before ; 
while  fragments  of  boxes  and  numerous  oranges  were  drifted  on  to  the 
sand ;  and  there  was  one  body  which  had  been  stripped  by  the  Bedawins 
who  are  always  prowling  about  in  search  of  phinder,  and  it  was  left 
exposed  on  the  sand.  We  saw  four  ugl}-  black  iJedawins  near  this  body, 
bat  they  set  ofif  among  the  sand-hills  as  we  approached.  It  would 
coDTey  a  wrong  impression  were  I  merely  to  relate  how  it  fared  with  our 
party,  for  exceptionally  good  fortune  attended  us  in  every  step  of  our 
journey  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  began  and  ended  at  Joppa.  When 
we  returned  from  our  journeyings  the  high  waves  were  sweeping  into  the 
barbour;  but  when  our  steamer  was  due,  four  days  later,  the  sea  was 
calm.  *•  Going  to  Jaffa,'  according  to  an  old  Low  German  proverb,  is 
eqaivalent  to  the  undertaking  of  a  journey  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
retarn ;  but  our  experience  led  us  to  regard  this  proverb  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  an  Oriental  exaggeration. 

As  I  had  previously  arranged  to  join  Mr.  Cook's  personally  conducted 
party  at  Joppa,  I  stepped  from  the  steamer  into  one  of  the  boats  bearing 
bis  flag ;  while  his  men  took  charge  of  the  luggage  and  conveyed  it  safely 
to  onr  hotel.  We  had  no  trouble  whatever,  and  no  bargaining  about 
charges.  Tourists  not  of  our  party  were  annoyed  exceedingly,  both  here 
and  at  Alexandria,  by  noisy  Arabs  seizing  the  luggage  and  pressing  their 
services  amid  a  perfect  babel  of  confused  sounds,  in  which  some  broken 
English  was  heard.  I  had  Cook's  coupons  at  Alexandria,  though  not 
then  of  his  party ;  and  there  also  I  was  thus  saved  all  trouble.  Those  of 
OS  who  were  spectators  only,  and  not  actors,  rather  enjoyed  the  strange 
fan.  Our  charge  was  thus  included  in  our  tickets,  and  was  never 
questioned.  The  proper  charge  for  others  is  given  in  the  guide-books ; 
but  the  boatmen  and  porters  are  never  satisfied,  and  the  contention 
between  them  and  the  tourists  is  often  very  sharp  and  disagreeable. 
Snch  contentions  interfere  very  materially  with  the  comfort  of  a  journey. 

Our  boat  was  the  first  to  reach  the  shore,  where  a  friendly  hand  was 
extended  to  each  of  us  to  assist  us  in  climbing  the  rough  steps.  With  a 
high  degree  of  excitement  we  sprang  on  to  the  shore,  and  had  only  one 
absorbing  thought — namely,  that  we  now  stood  on  the  soil  of  what  is 
emphatically  the  land  of  the  Bible.  Some  speak  of  being  carried  on  the 
back  of  a  black  Nubian  from  the  little  boat  to  the  shore ;  but  this  must 
have  happened  in  roughish  weather,  when  the  boats  could  not  come  close  to 
the  wall  which  lines  the  shore.  The  services  of  these  black  fellows  were 
not  required  on  the  day  of  our  landing.  The  population  crowding  the 
narrow  street  up  which  we  were  to  drive  had  not  an  attractive  appearance, 
nor  could  we  suppose  them  sympathetic  with  us,  but  this  was  a  minor 
consideration.  The  cry  for  *  baksheesh,'  which  we  heard  here  and  every* 
where  in  Palestine,  was  not  satisfied  by  receiving  a  small  coin.  It  seems 
to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on. 

Undisturbed  by  the  jabbering  around  us,  we  immediately  entered  a 
four«wheeled  vehicle,  drawn  by  two  horses,  which  was  waitmg  for  us  on 
the«hore;  and  we  drove  through  orange  and  lemon  groves,  where  the 
trees  were  in  full  leaf  and  laden  with  yellow  fruit,  to  the  Jerusalem  Hotel, 
half  8  mile  from  the  shore.    A  traveller  who  was  in  the  Holy  Lauj^a  few 
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years  ago  eajs  in  his  narratire,  'There  is  not  a  wheel-barrow  nor  a 
wheeled  vehicle  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  In  Cairo  or  Alexandria  yon 
may  call  a  cab,  but  there  is  an  end  to  all  wheels  at  Jaffa.'  So  far 
as  Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  concerned  the  remark  is  correct,  and  It  is 
trne  in  general  that  '  donkeys,  camels,  and  mules '  are  the  wheels  and 
waggons  of  Palestine;  bat  my  first  conyeyance  in  the  land  was  a 
wheeled  one.  I  afterwards  saw  carts  with  foar  wheels  used  for  lyrical- 
tnral  purposes  by  the  German  colonists  at  Joppa  and  Haifa ;  and  Mr. 
Cook  annually  advertises  that  his  tourists  may  have  a  choice  of  carriages 
or  horses  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  while  the  rest  of  the  journey  must  be 
made  on  liorseback,  there  being  no  other  carriage-road  in  the  land,  except 
one  from  Nazareth  to  Haifa. 

*The  glory  of  Jaffa  consists  in  its  beautiful  gardens,  which  stretcb 
inland  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  extend  north  and  south  over  a  length 
of  two  miles.  Oranges,  lemons,  palms,  bananas,  pomegranates,  and  other 
fruits  grow  in  thick  groves,  surrounded  by  old  cactus  hedges  having 
narrow  lanes  between  them  deep  in  sand.  Sweet  water  is  found  in 
abundance  at  a  moderate  depth.  The  scent  of  the  oranges  is  said  to  be 
at  times  perceptible,  some  miles  from  land,  to  approaching  ships.  StiU 
more  curious  is  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  little  sun-bird,  peculiar  to  the 
Jordan  valley,  is  also  to  be  found  in  these  gardens.  How  this  African 
wanderer  can  have  made  its  way  across  districts  entirely  unfitted  for  its 
abode,  to  spots  separated  by  the  great  mountain  chain,  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain.**  The  sweet  fragrance  borne  from  these  groves  by  every  breeze 
is  strongly  felt  in  the  lanes  between  them ;  and  when  a  gentle  wind  blows 
from  the  land,  it  is  perceptible  far  out  at  sea.  A  gentleman  who  arrived 
at  the  hotel  while  I  was  there  told  me  that  he  distinctly  perceived  the 
delicious  perfume  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land.  Milton  must 
have  had  such  a  scene  as  this  before  him  when  he  thus  sang  of  Edm : 

*  Now  £[entle  gales. 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Katiye  perfames,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Tliose  l)almy  spoils.    As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore  . 
Of  Araby  the  Blest.' 

The  wmdow  of  the  bedroom  in  which  I  slept  for  four  nights  looked 
ont  on  the  orange  groves  of  Jaffa,  and  the  appearance  of  the  groyes 
'was  peculiarly  charming  when  I  walked  on  the  balcony  in  front  of  the 
wmdow  as  the  rising  sun  shone  in  all  its  morning  freshness  from  a  cloud- 
less sky  on  trees  which  were  blossoming  in  beauty,  and  whose  very  leaves 
seemed  glad.  The  orange  tree  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  blossoms 
appear  while  the  ripe  fruit  is  still  hanging  on  the  tree,  and  the  oranges 
ripen  in  succession.  The  contrast  between  the  bleakness  and  drifting 
snow  I  left  in  Britain  and  the  paradise  I  found  in  Palestine  was  Twy 
striking.  It  was  only  the  kst  day  of  February,  and  yet  a  glowing  son 
was  shining  clearly  on  green  trees,  and  fair  flowers,  and  yellow  fruiU  It 
seemed  as  ^  we  had  found  the  land  whose  trees  yield  their  fruit  6¥wy 
month ;  for  of  ail  the  months  of  the  year,  February  and  March  are  the 
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least  {uromising  for  frait.  Bnt  all  the  time  I  was  in  Palestine  fresh  fruit 
was  presented  at  meals  twice  a  day ;  and  fresh  vegetables  grow  there  in 
the  open  air  all  the  year  round.  In  the  midst  of  such  beauty  and 
loxuriance  it  almost  seems  as  if  our  world  had  never  fallen.  But  alas ! 
it  is  true  here,  as  in  India,  that 

*  Here  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vne.* 

We  mquired  whether  permission  could  be  obtained  to  enter  the  groves ; 
and  we  were  informed  that  for  a  small  ^  baksheesh '  we  would  be  allowed 
to  enter,  to  eat  as  many  oranges  as  we  pleased,  and  to  carry  away  a  few 
in  our  hands.  What  a  prize  this  would  have  been  for  a  Sabbath-school 
trip !  Conducted  by  a  guide,  we  selected  this  as  the  first  place  to  be 
visited.  We  soon  showed  how  very  agreeable  the  delicious  fruit  was 
to  our  taste ;  but  even  our  large  party  made  very  little  impression  on 
the  heavily-laden  trees.  The  oranges  are  about  three  times  the  size  of 
those  sold  in  Scotland;  and  we  were  told  that  there  are  over  two 
thousand  trees  in  this  grove.  We  were  expected,  as  we  left  the  garden,  to 
give  something  to  the  gardener's  wife  who  opened  the  gate  for  us.  The 
gentleman  before  me  gave  only  a  piastre  (2d.),  on  which  she  made 
a  remark  which  I  did  not  understand,  but  I  turned  to  the  guide  and 
asked  him  to  interpret  it.  He  replied,  ^  Her  remark  is,  ^^  The  oranges  are 
large,  bnt  the  coins  are  small," '  which  was  a  sufficiently  broad  hint  when 
understood  that  she  expected  more  from  others.  I  had  a  half -franc  (5d.) 
in  my  hand,  and  when  I  gave  it  to  her,  she  thanked  me,  and  seemed 
perfectly  satisfied.  I  brought  home  some  of  the  ripe  oranges  from  Jafifa, 
and  they  were  found  to  be  uninjured  by  my  journey  of  twenty-lwo  days 
through  Egypt  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  I  had  friends  visiting  me 
at  the  manse  a  few  days  after  my  return,  and  when  I  allowed  them  to 
taste  this  fruit  of  Palestine  they  pronounced  it  to  be  excellent.  I  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  oranges,  for  in  general  they  have  too 
much  acidity  for  my  taste  as  sold  in  this  countiy,  bnt  I  made  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  those  of  Palestine,  and  partook  of  them  every  day  while 
in  the  country.  Every  one  of  our  party  patronized  the  oranges,  while 
the  figs  were  r^arded  as  inferior.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  our 
merchants  shduld  not  import  this  excellent  fruit  of  Joppa  in  a  perfectly 
ripe  state ;  and  when  I  see  ripe  oranges  from  the  Holy  Land  advertised, 
I  shall  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  buying  some  of  them.  In  the  hotel  at 
Jerusalem,  grape-jam  from  Esl^col  was  presented  every  day  at  table,  and 
much  relished;  and  in  the  hotel  at  Jafifa,  dibs  (honey  of  grapes)  was 
presented  in  the  same  way,  and  freely  partaken  of.  Grapes,  raisins, 
grape-jam,  and  dibs,  are  the  forms  in  which  the  fruit  of  the  vine  is  used ; 
and  if  we  lived  in  Palestine  we  would  probably  find  out  the  folly  of  using 
it  in  any  other  form.  I  still  have  some  dibs  which  I  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land :  it  is  the  juice  of  the  grape  boiled  down  to  the  thickness  of  thin 
jeUy.  Some  of  our  party  used  simple  wine,  which  was  imported,  I  under- 
stood,  principally  from  Italy.  It  may  have  been  slightly  intoxicating, 
but  did  not  seem  to  have  any  such  effect  on  any  of  the  party.  I  saw 
our  attendants  at  their  meals,  and  their  drink  was  exclusively  water,  tea, 
or  coifee ;  bread  and  fruit  seemed  their  staff  of  life.  Some  of  them  were 
Christians  of  the  Lutheran  or  Greek  Church,  and  therefore  did  not>  share  r 
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the  Muslim  objection  to  the  liquid  fruit  of  the  Tine.  Both  grape-jam 
and  dibs  are  much  superior  to  our  jams  or  jellies,  and  they  ought  to  bring 
a  good  price  in  this  country. 

After  leaving  the  groves  of  Jaffa  we  visited  places  of  interest  in  the 
town  under  the  direction  of  our  guide.  Like  other  towns  of  Palestine,  it 
looks  best  at  a  distance :  a  nearer  view  reveals  its  narrow,  dirty  streets 
and  poor  bazaars.  The  name  Jaffa  signi6es  ^the  beautifnl,'  bat  the 
beauty  is  to  be  sought  for  chiefly  in  the  sarroandings  of  the  town.  The 
most  interesting  thing  in  the  bazaars  is  the  abundance  of  vegetables  and 
fruit,  indicating  that  these  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the 
people.  We  visited  the  Mohammedan  cemetery,  between  the  road  and 
the  sea.  We  saw  also  the  supposed  site  of  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner 
on  the  wall,  where  the  Apostle  Peter  lodged  on  his  visit  to  Joppa.  We 
went  up  to  the  house-top,  where  Peter  was  praying  when  the  messengers 
of  Cornelius  came  to  conduct  him  to  Ceesarea.  The  house  is  close  bj  the 
sea,  and  there  is  a  good  view  from  the  flat  roof.  We  saw  Simon's  weU, 
and  the  fig-tree  with  its  frnit  forming  before  the  appearance  of  the  leares, 
which  were  only  bndding.  We  thought  of  this  tree  as  the  symbol  of 
home  and  peaceful  prosperity,  where  every  man  sits  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  flg-tree.  All  over  Palestine  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  fig-trees 
presented  a  bare  appearance  compared  with  other  trees  which  were  in 
leaf  or  flower ;  but  in  earlier  places  the  fresh  green  leaves  were  beginning 
to  appear,  which  I  understood  would  soon  become  large.  In  the  yine- 
yards  of  Joppa,  where  I  afterwards  loved  to  wander  alone,  the  vines 
were  beginning  to  put  forth  their  green  leaves.  We  passed  along  the 
nncient  wall  of  the  town,  which  is  now  much  broken  down — only 
fragments  of  it  remain.  We  saw  what  is  said  by  a  very  ancient  tradition 
to  be  the  honse  where  the  Apostle  Peter  raised  Tabitha  or  Dorcas  to  life. 
We  saw  the  soap  manufactory,  the  product  being  somewhat  coarse. 
The  chief  exports  of  the  town  are  soap,  sesame,  wheat,  and  oranges; 
and  the  silk-culture  has  of  late  been  introduced  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon. 
We  visited  Miss  Arnott*s  school,  which  is  admirably  conducted,  and  mast 
prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  town.  Fifty-six  girls  live  in  the  house,  and 
about  one  hundred  more  come  in  for  instrnction  during  the  day.  This 
school  is  a  light  in  a  dark  place ;  but  the  Papists  dislike  its  Protestant 
influence,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  school  has  lately  been  erected  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road. 

On  account  of  its  position  on  the  snmmit  of  the  hill,  there  is  an 
extensive  view  from  the  top  of  Miss  Amott's  school.  From  it  we  saw 
Solomon's  Harbour,  south  of  the  town,  which  is  now  inland,  as  the  sea 
has  retired  from  that  part.  We  saw  also  the  tomb  of  Dorcas;  for  she 
died  at  last,  though  her  holy  and  usefnl  life  had  been  lengthened  by  the 
miracle  in  which  the  Apostle  Peter  restored  her  from  the  dead.  The  view 
embraced  such  distant  points  as  the  mountains  of  Benjamin  to  the  right, 
and  those  of  Judah ;  while  to  the  left  were  the  monntains  of  Ephralm, 
and  the  far-off  Mount  Carmel  jutting  into  the  sea.  The  Plain  of  Sharon, 
both  north  and  south  of  Joppa,  was  spread  out  before  us,  and  the  whole 
coast  between  the  harbours  of  Joppa  and  Haifa. 

On  our  way  back  from  Miss  Arnott's  school  we  saw  tents  with  half* 
naked  gipsies,  who  were  encamped  at  the  entrance  to  the  town.  There  is 
another  well-conducted  school  here,  the  English  Mission  School,  under 
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the  care  of  Miss  DaTieson,  the  premises  being  close  by  the  Jerusalem 
Hotel.  The  population  of  the  town  is  varionsly  estimated  from  8000  to 
15,000,  bot,  after  visiting  all  parts  of  the  town,  the  former  appears  to 
ine  the  more  correct  estimate.  The  population  has  greatly  increased 
(lariog  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  According  to  a  Turkish  estimate, 
the  proportions  of  population  are :  ^  865  Muslim,  135  Greek,  70  Qreek^ 
Catholic,  50  Latin,  6  Maronite^  and  5  Armeniap  families.'  It  is  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  much  of  its  history  has  been  written  in  blood. 

There  are  many  allusions  in  Scripture  to  this  town.  Our  main  object 
in  visiting  the  land  was  to  consider  its  scriptural  associations,  and  its 
ilinstration  of  the  language  of  the  Bible.  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  is  said  to 
have  floated  wood  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa  for  the  service  of  King 
Solomon  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. Solomon  applied  for  ^  cedar,  fir,  and  algum  trees  out  of  Lebanon,' 
as  Hiram's  kingdom  abounded  in  these;  and  Solomon  promised  to 
return  the  produce  of  his  kingdom  in  wheat,  barley,  wine,  and  oil.  Hiram 
replied,  ^  We  will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon,  as  much  as  thou  shalt  need, 
and  we  will  bring  it  in  flotes  by  sea  to  Joppa.'  Prom  the  same  northern 
source  did  Zerubbabel  obtain  cedar  trees  for  the  rebnildmg  of  the  temple 
after  the  captivity,  and  they  were  brought '  from  Lebanon  to  the  sea  of 
Joppa.'  Deborah  complained  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  selfishly  remained  in 
ships  in  the  haven  of  Joppa,  which  belonged  to  that  tribe,  instead  of 
coming  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  invasion  of  Jabin,  king  of 
Canaan.  According  to  Grecian  fable,  Andromeda  was  chained  to  a  rock 
in  the  harbour  of  Joppa,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  sea-monster ;  but 
Perseus  delivered  her  from  her  perilous  situation  by  destroying  the 
monster  when  she  was  about  to  be  devoured  by  it.  The  Prophet  Jonah 
received  a  dirine  commission  to  go  to  the  great  city  of  Nine\reh,  ^  and  cry 
against  it,'  on  account  of  its  great  wickedness.  But  he  shrank  from  the 
perilous  undertaking ;  and.  turning  in  the  opposite  direction,  he  went 
down  to  Joppa,  and  sailed  for  Tarshish.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  has 
always  been  famous  for  its  storms,  and  at  that  time  Hhe  Lord  sent 
out  a  great  wind,  and  there  was  a  mighty  tempest  in  the  sea.'  When 
the  mariners  ascertained  that  Jonah  was  the  guilty  cause  of  the  storm, 
they  cast  him  into  the  sea,  and  the  Lord  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow 
him  up.  From  his  prison  in  the  fish  the  humbled  and  submissive 
prophet  cried  to  God,  and  said,  ^The  depth  closed  me  round  about, 
the  weeds  were  wrapped  about  my  head :  all  thy  billows  and  thy  waves 
passed  over  me ;  yet  will  I  look  ap^ain  toward  thy  holy  temple.'  God 
beard  the  cry  of  the  penitent,  and  delivered  Jonah  from  his  prison; 
and  then  he  went  to  ISineveh,  and  successfully  accomplished  his  great 
mission. 

Joppa  has  often  been  the  centre  of  strife  between  contending  armies, 
and  has  thus  an  eventful  history ;  but  the  chief  interest  felt  in  it  by  the 
readers  of  the  New  Testament  arises  from  the  temporary  residence  of 
the  Apostle  Peter  there.  He  lodged  in  the  house  of  Simon  a  tanner,  by 
the  sea-side,  and  from  this  house,  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  went 
forth  to  Csesarea  at  the  call  of  Cornelius,  to  open  the  door  of  faith  to  the 
Gentiles. 

Having  seen  the  places  of  chief  interest  in  Joppa,  we  lunched  at  the 
hotel,  and  prepared  to  leave  for  Bamleh.  ^M.      . 
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THE  HOME  MISSIONARY  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Concluding  Article. — Coadjutors, 

In  canying  on  his  work  in  his  district,  a  missioDaiy,  as  a  matter  o£ 
course,  will  not  make  that  headway  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  made 
if  he  is  left  to  work  alone.  It  is  impossible  for  cme  man  to  work  np  a 
district  as  it  shonld  be  wrought  if  he  is  to  be  left  solely  by  himself.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  that  he  shonld  have  a  good  staff  of  workers  co- 
operating with  him  and  under  his  superintoidenGe.  Snch  assistanoa  is 
yery  yalnable,  and  well  fitted  to  help  and  encourage  the  missionary  in  his 
labours,  as  by  it  he  is  able  to  overtake  an  amount  of  important  work 
which,  single-handed,  he  could  not  possibly  accomplish.  Moreover,  sach 
work  is  calculated  to  do  much  good  to  the  workers  themselves.  Their 
own  Christian  knowledge,  experience,  and  zeal  are  greatly  enhanced  hj 
coming  thus  in  contact  with  their  fellows,  and  putting  forth  efforts  for 
their  good ;  for  good-doing  has  a  reflex  influence.  ^  It  blesseth  him  that 
gives  and  hha  that  takes.'  There  are  three  principal  agoocies  that  ought 
to  be  in  connection  with  every  mission  station,  which,  if  rightly  and 
enthusiastically  coAdncted,  will  greatly  help  to  spread  the  influence  of 
the  mission  throughout  the  district,  and  make  it  a  powwf  ul  instmibentality 
for  good. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Mission  Sabbath  School.  An  institution  of 
this  kind  ought  to  exist  in  connection  with  a  mission  station  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  First,  because  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  utilizing  Ae 
services  of  those  in  the  mission  who  are  anxious  to  help  in  the  good  work. 
Mid  to  whom  such  work  is  specially  congeniaL  By  getting  them  engaged 
in  this  kind  of  good-doing,  they  are  often  fitted  for  more  immediatriy 
assisting  the  missionary,  while  their  own  spiritual  life  is  at  the  same  time 
thereby  strengthened  and  confirmed.  Again,  the  Mission  School' is  often 
the  means  of  bringing  help  to  the  missionary  from  quarters  where  he 
might  not  othervnse  obtain  it.  Some  people  are  peculiariy  interested  in 
the  young ;  and  if  the  missionary  once  get  them  to  take  part  in  the  Sab- 
bath school,  they  may  ultimately  come  to  get  attached  to  him  and  de^ly 
interested  in  his  work.  The  third  and  principal  reason  is,  that  you  get 
many  children  to  come  to  the  Mission  School  who  will  not  come  to  oar 
congr^ational  schools.  They  have  not  the  means  of  appearing  as  they 
would  like  among  children  attending  the  latter;  while  in  the  former  there 
are  many  of  their  own  class,  in  associating  with  whom  there  is  no  n^ed 
for  the  same  diffidence.  If  children  who  at  home  seldom  if  ever  get  tiie 
benefit  of  Christian  teaching,  and  far  less  of  example,  and  who,  but  for 
the  Sabbath  school,  would  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  practical  heathen- 
ism,— if  these,  I  say,  can  be  gathered  in  by  such  means,  it  must  snrely 
be  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  importance  that  sach  schools  should  be 
established  in  connection  with,  and  form  part  of,  home  mission  work* 

As  to  the  management  of  the  Sabbath  school,  I  would  say  that,  if  at 
all  practicable,  it  is  generally  advisable  that  the  missionary  himself  ahomld 
be  superintendent.  In  many  cases  he  knoi«  the  childrm  best,  and  his 
connection  with  them  in  this  capacity  may  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
retaining  his  influence  for  good  over  them  wh«i  they  grow  older.  I  think 
also  the  selection  of  the  teachers  should  in  great  measure  be  in  his  haads. 
In  connection  with  this  point,  I  would  remark  that  great  care  is  needed  id- 
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maUkmg  the  selectioiL  I  am  afraid  that,  in  onr  anxiety  to  get  joong 
people  into  this  work,  we  overlook  many  things  that  are  kll-important. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  one  who  may  be  willing  is  good 
oiongh  to  be  a  Sabbath-school  teacher.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  snch 
a  notion,  as  it  gives  a  low  idea  of  Sabbath-school  work.  I  think  we 
Bhonld  try,  if  possible,  to  get  some  of  oar  best  men  and  women  enlisted 
into  this  movement.  It  is  a  work  that  requires  no  small  amount  of  intel- 
ligence, experience,  and  tact ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  successfully, 
the  selection  of  teachers  must  be  gone  about  very  carefully.  In  the  first 
place,  we  need  to  have  persons  possessing  piety  and  Bible  knowledge  ; 
the  first  to  give  the  teacher  that  moral  influence  over  his  scholars  which 
consistency  and  earnestness  never  fail  to  command ;  the  second  is  just  as 
essential,  inasmuch  as  no  one  is  able  to  teach  who  has  not  himsellf  been 
instructed  in  that  which  he  is  trying  to  teach  others.  Again,  experience 
is  most  essential  for  a  Sabbath-school  teacher,  as  it  imparts  to  his  teach- 
ing a  pungency  and  force  which  could  not  be  imparted  without  it.  For 
these  reasons  the  missionary  ought  to  take  upon  himself,  either  directly 
or  indirectly^  the  choice  of  those  who  are  to  be  teachers  in  his  school 
In  Sabbath-school  work,  earnestness,  regularity,  and  perseverance  are 
always  needed.  This  is  especially  the  case,  however,  in  connection  with 
the  Mission  School  The  material  is  indeed  raw,  and  will  try  all  that  is 
in  the  teachers.  Patience  wiU  therefore  require  to  be  exercised  in  no 
small  degree,  while  every  means  will  require  to  be  employed  to  interest 
the  chil£en  in  the  exercises  of  the  school  and  the  truths  taught  them. 
I  have  known  cases  in  which  the  temper  of  the  teacher  was  tried  to  its 
utmost  Umit  of  endurance,  and  it  was  only  by  takiivg  these  things  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  compliments,  and  persevering  indomitably  notwith- 
standing, that  he  was  able  to  carry  on  his  work. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  teachers  of  the  Sabbath  school  should 
have  a  weekly  preparatory  meeting,  so  that,  by  the  interchange  of  ideas 
on  the  lesson,  each  may  be  able  to  form  some  intelligent  conception  of  its 
meaning  and  application.  In  order  that  these  meetings  may  be  rendered 
interesting,  and  so  be  unflaggingly  maintained,  everything  that  is  prosy 
and  uninteresting  would  require  to  be  carefully  avoided.  There  are 
always  some  who  have  a  great  desire  to  talk,  although  at  the  same  time 
the^  have  not  much  to  say.  This  is  sure  to  make  the  meeting  dull  and 
uninteresting  to  those  who  have  come  with  business  in  view.  I  would 
suggest  the  following  arrangement  as  calculated  to  prevent  this:  I 
would  have  the  missionary  to  give  the  keynote  by  a  short  comment  on 
the  general  lesson,  and  the  interest  to  be  kept  up  by  short  and  pithy 
remarks  from  the  members,  or  questions  put  by  the  chairman  to  the 
teachers,  or  vice  vend.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  better  informed 
female  teachers  should  be  induced  to  speak.  There  need  be  no  reason 
why  ^ey  should  be  silent,  and  any  remarks  from  them  would,  I  am  sure, 
tend  greatly  to  ke^  up  the  interest  of  the  meeting.  It  is  very  sad  that 
the  pr^oratory  meeting  should  be  so  thinly  attentiled.  K  teachers  only 
knew  the  value  of  such  an  institution,  they  would  take  a  greater  interest  in 
it,  and  strive  to  keq>  it  up  by  regular  attendance  and  preparatipn  for  it. 

In*  the  Sabbath  school  little  countenance  should  be  given  to  a  disposi- 
tion to  talk.  If  a  really  good  illustrative  anecdote  can  be  given,  it  will  be 
of  great  value.  Pooalr> 
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In  addition  to  the  Sabbath  schools,  arrangements  might  be  made 
whereby  the  girls  of  the  district  could  be  taught  daring  the  week  manj 
useful  lessons,  such  as  how  to  sew  and  knit,  and  the  elements  of  cookerj. 
These  things  have  undoubtedly  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  general  im- 
proyement  of  the  children  under  our  care.  These  operations  also,  when 
carried  on  in  connection  with  a  missionary's  work,  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  people  of  the  district  that  religion  is  a  practical  and  beneficial  thing, 
and  thus  the  missionary  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  friend  of  the  people 
in  the  district. 

Another  class  of  workers  which  it  would  be  well  for  a  missionary  to 
have  in  connection  with  his  work  is  a  good  thoroughgoing  tract-distri- 
bution agency.  I  know  of  nothing  better  fitted  to  promote  mission  work 
in  mxy  district  than  this,  and  without  it  the  agent's  progress  will  be  Fery 
much  up  hilL  There  are  many  young  men  and  women  who  are  willing 
to  be  initiated  into  Christian  work  by  this  kind  of  agency.  Some,  who 
cannot  do  the  work  of  a  Sabbath-school  teacher,  may  be  of  great  serrice 
as  tract  distributors.  I  have  known  persons  also  who,  through  this  kind 
of  work,  became  by  degrees  eminently  useful  in  other  departments.  More- 
over, the  importance  of  the  work  of  circulating  gospel  truth  in  this  way 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  I  have  known  instances  in  which  people 
traced  their  first  impressions  with  regard  to  divine  things  to  the  reading 
of  a  tract,  the  giving  of  which  was  accompanied  with  a  kindly  word  by 
the  distributor.  There  are  two  things  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  in 
tract  distribution.  The  first  is,  that  the  tracts  should  be  good,  and  con- 
tain interesting  matter.  Many  tracts  are  heavy  and  uninteresting.  They 
may  be  sound  and  orthodox  enough,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  very 
unreadable.  The  result  is  that,  instead  of  being  regularly  read,  they  are 
as  often  laid  aside  as  waste  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known 
instances  in  which,  when  the  tracts  were  well  selected  previous  to  being 
distributed,  the  people  waited  for  the  Sabbath  tract  as  a  subject  of 
enjoyment.  From  the  publications  of  the  London,  Dublin,  Kelso,  and 
Stirling  Societies,  the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  and  others,  first-rate 
tracts  on  every  subject  can  be  obtained.  Among  others  may  be  men- 
tioned such  old  favourites  as  ^  Rest  in  Christ,'  ^  Hindrances  to  Believing 
the  Gospel,' '  Poor  Joseph,'  ^Naaman  the  Syrian,'  'Sin  put  away  by  the 
Sacrifice  of  Christ,'  and  *•  Believe  and  Live.'  These  can  hardly  be  too 
extensively  circulated.  They  contain  clear  and  interesting  statements  of 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  are  well  fitted  to  do  good  in  awakening  to 
serious  thought  the  minds  of  those  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall.  In 
giving  away  tracts,  the  distributor  should  notice,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
dispositions  of  those  to  whom  they  are  given,  so  that  those  that  are  most 
appropriate  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  case  they  are  best 
fitted  to  meet.  Care  should  be  taken  thereafter  to  have  the  tracts  well 
arranged,  so  as  not  to  be  always  drawing  a  bow  at  a  ventureL 

A  third  auxiliary,  and  one  that  is  always  very  helpful  to  a  missionary 
in  his  work,  is  that  of  a  good  Dorcas  and  general  benevolent  society. 
Without  this  the  agent  will  find  his  work  difficult,  and  in  some  cases 
painful.  An  earnest,  right-hearted  missionary,  however,  has  no  reason 
to  fear  the  want  of  help  in  this  matter.  There  are  always  some  kind- 
hearted  friends,  who,  appreciating  his  work,  are  always  able  and  willing 
to  help  him  in  this  way.    The  work  done,  especially  by^e  Christian 
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ladies  belonging  to  the  various  congregations,  is  beyond  all  praise.  When 
once  such  are  interested  in  the  missionary  and  his  work,  they  are  capable 
of  giving  him  most  efficient  aid.  He  shonld  therefore  seek  to  enlist  them 
in  the  work,  as  their  help  is  not  only  invalnable  from  the  means  which 
they  can  place  at  his  disposal  for  relieving  the  needy,  but  especially  from 
the  fact  that  truth  can  often  be  elicited  in  a  kind  manner  through  them. 
In  many  cases  they  can  get  an  entrance  into  the  affections  of  the  people 
more  readily  than  he  himself,  and  induce  them  to  come  out  to  the  meet- 
ings, jnst  from  the  kindly  manner  in  which  they  show  their  interest  in 
their  welfare.  Thus  very  efficient  assistance  can  be  obtained  at  but  little 
expense,  love  for  the  work  being  the  only  motive  that  impels  these  kind 
friends  to  help  him. 

Finally,  the  missionary  should  educate  all  his  people  to  be  co-workers 
with  him  in  this  good  work.  It  is  good  for  them,  and  it  will  be  most 
serviceable  to  him.  As  I  am  very  unwilling  to  prolong  unduly  these 
remarks,  I  will  conclude  this  series  of  papers  by  commending  them  to  the 
blessing  of  Him  who  has  enjoined  us  to  go  to  the  highways  and  byways, 
and  compel  those  who  are  outside  to  come  in  and  share  in  those  unspeak- 
able blessings  that  He  has  provided.  The  foregoing  remarks  have  no 
doubt  been  marked  by  many  imperfections ;  at  least  I  am  sensible  that 
they  have  come  far  short  of  giving  an  absolutely  full  statement  of  the 
subject  But  as  they  were  intended  merely  as  hints,  grounded  on  personal 
experience,  I  commend  them  to  my  brethren  in  the  home  mission  field. 
Having  found  them  useful  in  my  own  work,  I  trust  they  will  be  of  some 
use  to  those  who  have  newly  begun  the  work.  I  cannot  conclude  these 
remarks  without  expressing  my  best  wishes  for  all  my  fellow-labourers. 
Our  work  is  difficult,  but  it  is  not  without  many  encouragements,  and  the 
highest  and  most  inspiring  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  the 
great  Master  Himself :  ^  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee 
a  crown  of  life.'  Allan  Bell. 

GOVAN. 

CHRISTIANS— NOT  OF  THIS  WORLD.* 

A  WIDE  separation  has  often  been  made  between  temporal  and  spiritual 
business,  so  that  whilst  engaged  in  providing  for  the  body,  we  seem 
detached  from  the  concerns  of  the  soul ;  but  this  separation  is  not  of 
God's  making,  but  of  man's.  Labour  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  even 
ia  innocence  man  had  six  days  given  him  for  labour,  while  one  only 
was  given  for  rest  and  special  religious  service.  If  ordinary  labour,  then, 
be  an  ordinance  of  God,  we  may  not  think  or  say  that  it  impedes,  or  is 
inconsistent  with,  the  soul's  progress  in  religion.  Let  us  be  assured  that 
God  may  be  as  truly  served  by  the  husbandman  ploughing  his  field,  or 
the  weaver  toiling  at  his  loom,  or  the  merchant  making  his  calculations 
and  conducting  correspondence,  as  by  his  coming  to  the  sanctuary  and 
engaging  in  its  exercises.  It  is  a  libel  on  Christianity  to  say  that  the 
honest  trades  of  mankind  are  unfavourable  to  it ;  and  it  is  a  very  imper- 
fect vindication  of  God's  ordinance  of  labour  to  say  that  these  may  be 

*  ThU  paper  has  a  ipecial  interett  attached  to  it,  as  being  the  last  of  a  series  which 
waa  being  contributed  to  the  Magazine  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnston.  Indeed, 
the  closing  part  had  to  be  transcribed  from  his  notes  after  his  death.— Ed.       OoOqIp 
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followed  without  hann  to  the  sooL  In  the  haad  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
these  trades  are  the  means  of  instraction  and  the  instraments  of  semce; 
and  jnst  as  God  sanctified  the  astronomy  of  the  Eastern  Magi,  and  led 
them  to  Christ  by  a  star,  so  the  tools  of  the  mechanic,  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  tradesman,  the  ledger  of  the  merchant,  may  be  made 
the  means  of  bringing  men  and  keeping  them  near  to  God.  Scenes  of 
worldly  business  may  become  scenes  of  heavenly  communion  and 
habitual  obedience ;  and  instead  of  being  like  leaden  weights  upon  the 
soul,  retarding  the  disciple  in  his  heavenward  career,  his  worldly  occaps- 
tlons  may  be  like  well-plumed  wings,  gloriously  acceleratmg  the  onwturd 
progress.  Let  us  not  dream  that  it  is  either  practicable  or  right  to 
withdraw  from  all  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men,  or  even  the  ungodly 
part  of  them.  Business  transactions  may  lead  us  to  associate  with  them, 
and  to  refuse  to  deal  in  worldly  business  except  with  the  godly  would 
indicate  the  grossest  presumption,  and  open  the  way  for  all  manner  of 
hypocrisy  and  uncharitableness.  Purposes  of  piety  and  benevotoace, 
too,  may  lead  us  to  hare  intercourse  with  worldly  men,  for  we  are  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  erery  breature,  and  to  do  good  to  all  men  as  ve 
have  opportunity ;  we  are  the  light  of  the  world,  and  are  commanded  to 
let  our  light  shine  before  men,  that  they  seeing  our  good  works  may 
glorify  our  Heavenly  Father ;  we  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  if  we  are 
to  preserve  it  from  becoming  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  we  must  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  world  at  large.  The  relationships  of  life 
may  lead  us  to  have  such  intercourse.  The  religion  of  Jesus  does  not 
make  men  rude  and  uncourteous,  but  kind  and  gentle  to  alL  It  does 
not  banish  natural  affection,  or  break  those  bonds  which  have  been 
formed  by  nature  and  providence.  The  husband  is  not  less  a  husband, 
and  the  wife  is  not  less  a  wife,  the  father  is  not  less  a  father,  and  the  son 
a  son,  that  the  one  loves  God  and  obeys  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
other  cares  for  none  of  these  things. 

Whilst  these  things  are  true,  it  is  also  true  that  Christians  do  not 
Yoluntarily,  and  without  having  any  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  choose  the 
ungodly  as  their  companions  and  friends.  Many  professing  Christians, 
indeed,  seem  to  think  otherwise.  On  Sabbath  they  are  in  the  house  of 
God,  and  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  the  sanctuary  ;  but  on  Monday  they 
may  be  seen  hastening  to  enter  the  company  of  those  who  make  little, 
if  any,  profession  of  religion,  and  who  do  not  scruple  at  times  to  sneer 
at  religion.  Such  professing  Christians  know  that  thenr  friends  are  not 
Ouristians,  and  they  may  perhaps  say  that  they  regret  this,  but  that 
they  are  men  of  extensive  information,  of  pleasant  manners,  of  genial  aad 
joyous  temperament.  At  the  table  of  the  Lord  on  a  communion  day, 
you  have  men  declaring  their  belief  in  the  Divine  authority  of  that  hoik 
which  says  that '  a  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed,'  and  that  *  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners ; '  and  the  week  after,  the  strange 
spectacle  is  exhibited  of  their  entering  into  close  and  permanent  relation- 
ship with  those  who  do  not  furnish  positive  evidence,  such  as  by  unpre- 
judiced men  would  be  regarded  as  of  the  weight  of  a  feather,  that  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Is  not  such  con- 
duct contrary  to  express  Divine  command,  which  has  said,  *•  Save  your- 
selves from  this  untoward  generation/  'Have  no  fellowship  with  the 
unfruitful  works  of  darkneas,  but  rather  reprove  them.'  ^Gome  out 
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iroBi  among  them,  and  be  je  separate,  and  touch  not  the  unclean 
thing'? 

Such  conduct  is  injurious  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  fellow-Ghristians. 
A  stumbling-block  is  cast  in  the  waj  of  the  weak,  and  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  and  fear  is  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  strong.  The  man 
knows  little  of  the  noble,  self-denying  character  of  the  gospel  who  can 
indulge  in  such  worldly  freedoms,  and  say  in  excuse,  ^  My  own  conscience 
does  not  condemn  me,  and  I  care  not  what  others  may  think  or  say  of 
me.'  He  knows  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  apostle  who  said,  ^  If  meat 
make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  shall  eat  no  fiesh  while  the  world  standeth.' 
Snch  conduct  is  dangerous  also  to  a  man's  own  soul,  for  no  man  can 
take  fire  into  his  bosom  and  not  be  burnt.  God  warned  the  Jews  of 
old  not  to  have  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  nations,  because  He 
saw  how  liable  they  were  to  be  seduced  by  those  nations  from  their 
allegiance  to  Him  ;  and  events  showed  again  and  again  the  importance 
and  the  kindness  of  that  command.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  think 
that  the  lukewarmness  and  spiritual  inactivity  of  many  professing 
Christians  is  to  be  ascribed  to  such  intercourse  as  might  without  difficulty 
or  impropriety  be  avoided  with  persons  who  are  simply  men  of  this 
world.  He  who  is  voluntarily  chosen  by  us  as  a  familiar  friend,  must 
have  that  in  him  which  we  admire  and  love ;  and  we  are  so  constituted 
that  we  cannot  have  long  and  frequent  interconrse  with  one  who  is 
admired  and  loved  by  us  without  our  dispositions  and  habits,  our  modes 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  being  influeoced  and  modified  by  his.  Blessed 
are  they  who  can  say,  like  David,  '  I  have  not  sat  with  vain  persons, 
neither  will  I  go  in  with  dissemblers.  I  have  hated  the  congregation  of 
evil-doers,  and  will  not  sit  with  the  wicked.  I  am  a  companion  of  all 
them  that  fear  Thee,  and  of  them  that  keep  Thy  precepts.' 

Again,  true  Christians  do  not  take  worldly  things  as  thwr  portion. 
Men  differ  greatly,  as  we  all  know,  in  their  mental  and  moral  pursuits  • 
but  all  these  are  just  different  ways  of  seeking  the  gratification  of  the 
deepest  desire  of  human  nature — the  desire  of  happiness.  One  may  be 
seeking  it  in  the  indulgence  of  mere  animal  appetite,  another  in  the  amassing 
of  wealth,  another  in  worldly  honour  and  inflnence,  another  in  literary 
attainment  and  intellectual  research,  another  in  the  exercise  of  social  and 
domestic  affections ;  but  in  all  there  is  the  one  great  desire  of  happiness 
prompting  special  forms  of  desire  according  to  different  temperaments  and 
different  circumstances.  Now,  however  varied  the  pursuits  of  the  men  of 
the  world  may  be,  they  all  seek  happiness  apart  from  God  and  in  the  things 
of  the  present  life.  Their  desires  and  affections  centre  in  and  terminate 
on  the  creature,  and  they  never  get  beyond  that  which  is  finite.  Even 
the  outwardly  pure,  self-righteous  devotee,  with  his  vigils  and  penances, 
is  no  exception  to  this  statement.  The  consciousness  of  his  own  merit  is 
the  spring  of  his  enjoyment.  Now,  in  this  matter  the  Christian  differs 
from  the  men  of  the  world,  for  he  is  a  man  of  God,  and  is  influenced  by 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  We  do  not  say,  indeed,  that  he  does 
not  seek  happiness,  and  find  it  too,  in  creatures ;  we  do  not  say  but  that 
at  times  he  thus  seeks  it  with  great  earnestness,  for  while  here  even  the 
holiest  are  imperfect,  and  no  one  feature  of  the  Christian  character  is 
fully  developed.  It  is  an  earthen  vessel  mto  which  the  oil  of  grace  is 
poured,  and  the  earthy  savour  is  discernible.    Even  after  we  have  beeiKj^ 
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wen  persuaded  of  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  creatures,  our  hearts  may 
still  be  strongly  attracted  towards  them.  But  whilst  all  this  must  be 
admitted,  it  is  nevertheless  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Christian  that 
be  looks  for  happiness  not  in  the  creature,  bnt  in  the  Creator,  not  in  the 
finite,  but  in  the  infinite ;  and  when  thinking  of  the  men  <^  the  world  he 
can  say,  with  some  measure  of  troth  and  confidence,  ^  They  have  their 
treasure  here,  but  my  treasure  is  in  heaven;  they  make  earth  their  home, 
but  I  regard  it  only  as  my  sphere  of  discipline  and  preparation ;  thej 
confine  their  hopes  and  fears  within  the  narrow  compass  of  mortality,  I 
seek  a  country  beyond  the  Jordan  of  death.  Death  ends  their  happi- 
ness, as  it  ends  their  earthly  lives ;  but  my  happiness  it  secores  and 
perfects.' 

We  can  very  readily  even  go  farther  than  this,  and  say  that  the 
Christian,  even  when  acting  in  his  true  character,  may  seek  happmess 
in  the  creature ;  but  he  looks  at  the  creature  not  apart  from  the  Creator, 
but  as  intimately  connected  with  Him,  as  the  product  of  His  wisdom  and 
power,  and  the  expression  of  His  love : 

'  He  loolu  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  Nature,  and  though  poor  perhaps  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  si^t. 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  aU  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  vaUeys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers  his  to  enjoy 
With  a  proi>riety  that  none  can  feel 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired. 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye. 
And  smiling  say,  "My  Father  made  them  aU.** ' 

But  the  Christian  habitually  is  like  his  Master,  who  certainly  did  not 
take  worldly  things  as  His  portion.  He  was  capable  of  happiness,  and 
animated  by  the  desire  of  it,  bnt  He  did  not  seek  it  in  anything  earthly. 
He  did  not  possess  worldly  wealth,  but  on  the  contrary  endured  hard- 
ships and  privations ;  He  did  not  obtain  worldly  honour  and  influence, 
but  was  despised,  rejected,  and  hated.  And  He  was  poor  and  despised, 
not  from  necessity,  but  from  choice.  With  the  consciousness  of  the 
poverty  and  humiliation  which  the  great  work  of  mediation  involved,  He 
said  in  words  of  grace  and  courage,  ^  Lo,  I  come,  in  the  volume  of  the 
book  it  is  written  of  me.  To  do  Thy  will  I  take  delight,  and  Thy  law 
is  within  my  heart.'  And  in  reading  the  record  of  His  life,  we  see 
clearly  brought  out  what  His  portion  was,  and  where  His  heart  lay.  When 
the  people  were  disposed  to  make  Him  a  king,  He  withdrew  into  a  desert 
place ;  bnt  He  rejoiced  in  spirit  when  He  saw  Satan  fall  as  lightning 
from  heaven,  when  God's  na^me  was  glorified  by  the  conversion  of  sinners 
and  the  overthrow  of  evil  institutions.  His  meat  and  drink  was  to  do 
the  will  of  His  Heavenly  Father.  And  as  it  was  with  the  Master  Him- 
self, so  was  it  in  this  respect  with  His  apostles.  They  did  not  seek  their 
happiness  in  the  indulgence  of  carnal  appetites,  bnt  lived  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  rejoicing  to  endure  hardships  and  privations, 
if  thus  God's  honour  was  advanced  in  the  salvation  of  men's  souls.  Now, 
how  do  we  feel  and  act  with  respect  to  this?  Is  our  most  prominent 
thought,  ^  I  should  be  happy  if  my  wages  were  increased,  If  I  could 
extend  my  business  a  little,  if  I  could  see  my  children  settled  comfortably 
and  respectably  in  life '  ?    Or  are  we  sincerely  saying, '  Gixd  is  the  portion 
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of  my  8oal ;  I  desire  to  lire  for  His  service ;  I  feel  myself  compassed  with 
His  loTing-kindness,  and  in  all  circumstances  am  sustained  and  cheered 
by  the  thought  that  He  makes  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Him'? 

Tet  once  more,  and  in  a  word, — Christians  are  not  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  From  the  world's  point  of  ylew,  the  character  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  incomprehensible.  ^  The  Creator  rather  than 
the  creature,  eternity  rather  than  time,  the  soul  rather  than  the  body, 
others  rather  than  myself,' — ^this  was  the  motto  of  the  Saviour's  life,  and 
these  principles  are  obviously  very  different  from  those  of  the  world. 
And  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  too,  manifestly  weighed 
objects  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary,  looked  at  them  with  eyes 
divinely  enlightened,  felt  differently  regarding  them  from  what  they  did 
before  their  conversion,  and  from  what  the  men  of  the  world  always  feel. 
Their  moral  taste  was  changed ;  and  this  is  the  change  without  which 
everything  else  that  may  look  like  or  call  itself  conversion,  is  merely 
outward,  superficial,  and  vain.  The  real  Christian  habitually  asks,  not 
'  What  says  the  multitude? '  but  ^  What  says  the  Bible? '  His  resolution 
is  not,  *'  I  most  do  what  accords  with  the  fashion,'  but  ^  I  mnst  do  what 
is  right.'  The  world's  amusements  wiU  not  greatly  delight  him,  and 
even  when  comparatively  innocent,  will  be  looked  on  by  him  as  the  toys 
and  trifles  of  infancy  are  regarded  by  persons  of  mature  age.  The 
world's  language,  too,  will  not  be  habitually  used  by  him ;  for  when 
heavenly  things  are  in  the  heart,  heavenly  things  come  naturally  to  be  on 
the  tongue,  and  the  believer's  speech  bewrayeth  him.  Thus  setting  his 
affections  on  the  things  that  are  above,  and  regulating  his  life  supremely 
by  a  reference  to  the  things  that  are  above,  the  true  Christian  while  in  the 
world  is  yet  not  of  the  world. 


THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  ELDERS  IN  THE  SYNOD. 

A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  GLASGOW  ELDERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
BY  MR.  ROBERT  GOCRLAY. 

Gemtlbmek, — ^The  subject  of  the  representation  of  elders  in  the  Synod 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  on  which  I  wish  this  evening  to  read 
you  a  short  paper,  has  once  and  again  been  brought  before  a  few  of  our 
sessions  and  some  of  our  presbyteries;  and  as  of  kite  there  have  been  indi- 
cations in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  some  change  in  our  present 
mode  is  needed,  I  think  it  not  unfitting,  that  in  a  meeting  of  the  elders  of 
two  of  the  leading  presbyteries  of  the  Church  we  should  consider,  first, 
the  practical  working  of  our  system  as  it  now  stands,  and  afterwards 
inquire  whether  any  better  way  can  be  found  for  securing  the  end  the 
Church  had  in  view,  when  it  appointed  ^  That  the  Synod  shall  be  made 
up  of  the  whole  ministers  having  charges,  with  an  elder  from  each  session, 
holding  a  commission  for  that  purpose.'  The  theory,  therefore,  of  the 
Synod  is,  that  there  is  an  equal  representation  of  the  clerical  and  the  lay 
element,  the  practice  generally  followed,  I  believe,  being  that  the  elders 
from  each  session  are  sent  to  represent  their  congregations  in  rotation. 

We  had  in  1879  somewhere  aboat  550  congregations,  580  ministers, 
and  4700  elders,  or  an  average  of  say  eight  elders  to  each  congregation. 
The  elders,  however,  as  we  know,  are  not  attached  to  congregations  in  r 
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an jthing  like  the  proportions  just  stated,  as  our  sessioiM  varj  in  namber 
according  to  the  church  membership,  and  in  some  d^  chorches  there  are 
as  many  as  from  25  to  30  elders  in  one  sessioiL  In  aach  luge  sessions 
the  elders  have  rerjr  few  opportunities  of  being  retnmed  as  their  congrega- 
tion's representative. 

Keeping  in  view  the  role  laid  down  by  the  Synod  for  its  composition, 
and  the  550  congregations  of  which  in  1879  onr  Chnrch  was  made  up, 
we  should  have,  if  the  present  system  were  folly  carried  out,  an  anmial 
meeting  of  1 100  members.  At  the  Synod  of  1880,  the  members  were  739, 
consisting  of  453  ministers  and  286  elders,  or  say  61  per  cent  of  the  former 
to  39  per  cent,  of  the  later.  These  members  were  sent  from  the  rarions 
presbyteries  of  onr  Chnrch  in  something  Uke  the  following  proporti<ms, 
taking,  first,  the  presbyteries  within  a  radios  of  say  60  mUes  from  Edin- 
burgh, and,  second,  those  outside  of  that  circle. 

From  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  with  69  congregations,  we  had  65 
ministers  and  54  elders,  or,  relatire  to  the  number  of  cong^regations,  94 
per  cent  of  ministers  and  78  per  cent,  of  elders.  Dealing  with  ibe  other 
presbyteries  in  the  same  way,  and  taking  them  in  order,  according  to  the 
number  of  congregations  within  their  bounds,  we  find  that  the  Presbytery  of 

Ministers.  Elders. 

Glasgow,  North,  with  64  congs.,  sent  61  =    95  per  cent.      44  =  69  per  cent 


do.      South, 

26 

^, 

ft 

21  = 

81 

99 

17  =  65 

Kilmamock, 

29 

)t 

23  = 

79 

99 

17  =  59 

Perth, 

24 

19 

17  = 

71 

9Y 

.  7  =  29 

Dundee, 

21 

tf 

19  = 

90 

99 

18  =  62 

Greenock, 

20 

»» 

17  = 

85 

19 

16  =  80 

Hamilton, 

20 

1) 

17  = 

85 

99 

9=45 

Kirkcaldy, 

18 

i» 

17  = 

94 

ft 

14  =  78 

Stirling, 

17 

t) 

16  = 

94 

99 

6  =  35 

Mekose, 

16 

f9 

12  = 

75 

99 

10  =  62 

Paisley, 

15 

»» 

14  = 

93 

99 

9  =  60 

Falkirk, 

14 

J1 

13  = 

93 

99 

11  =  79 

Cupar, 

18 

>» 

12  = 

92 

99 

6  =  46 

Lanark, 

12 

1* 

10  = 

83 

99 

6  =  50 

Dunfermline, 

11 

»1 

11  = 

100 

99 

9  =  82 

Dumbarton, 

11 

f) 

11  = 

100 

99 

4  =  36 

99 

Kelso, 

10 

91 

9  = 

90 

99 

5  =  50 

99 

Kinross, 

7 

97 

5  = 

71 

99 

4  =  57 

91 

The  above  gives  the  return  to  the  Synod  in  the  presbyteries  in  the  first 
group.  Taking  those  in  the  second  gronp,  and  dealing  with  them  in  the 
same  way,  we  have  the  following  results : — 

Aberdeen,  16  congregations  returned  11  ministerB  and  2  elders,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  68  per  cent  of  the  former  to  12-10  per  cent  of  the  latter. 


Ministers. 

Elden. 

Dumfries, 

with  15 

oongs., 

sent  11  =  73] 

percent 

3  =  20  per  cent 

Orkney, 
Annandale, 

99     14 

99        14 

7» 

„     6  =  48 
„      9  =  64 

99 

2  =  14      „ 

4  =  28      „ 

Arbroath, 

99        13 

„     9  =  69 

99 

6  =  46      „ 

Berwick, 

,9      13 

„    12  =  92 

99 

3  =  23      „ 

Elgin  &Inyeme8s,  „    12 

„      5  =  42 

»9 

1  =  8-50   „ 

Galloway, 

99        11 

„    10  =  91 

9» 

3  =  27      „ 

Banff, 

„         10 

„      4  =  40 

99 

1  =  10      „ 

Buohan, 

„      9 

It 

„      6  =  66 
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From  the  aboTe. figures,  it  k  seen  that  groapmg  the  presbTteries  into 
the  two  daeees  above  referred  to,  namelj,  those  that  are  within  a  radios  of 
say  60  miles  frcnn  Edinbiirgh,  and  those  outside  of  that  circle,  we  hare  a 
refneseDtation  at  the  Synod  proportioned  to  the  namber  of  congregations 
of  ^  per  cent  of  Boinisters  and  59  per  cent,  of  elders  in  the  first  group, 
and  in  the  second  group  of  64'  per  cent,  ministers  and  only  18  per  cent, 
of  elders,  the  average,  throwing  the  two  groups  together,  being  75  per 
cent  of  ministers  and  88  per  cent  elders.  In  other  words,  in  the  presby- 
teries in  the  centre  of  Scotland,  we  have  equal  to  three  elders  at  the 
Synod  for  eyery  fiye  congregations,  and  from  the  more  distant  presbyteries 
we  have  about  one  elder  for  ev^  five  congregations. 

There  are  some  presbyteries  where  both  ministers  and  elders  are  well 
rqwesented ;  others  where  the  ministers  have  the  burden  of  their  congrega- 
tioDS  in  the  supreme  court  pretty  much  on  their  own  shoulders.  The 
Presbyteries  of  Dumbarton  and  Dunfermline  last  year  were  represented  by 
e?ery  mimster  within  their  bounds,  but  the  elders  were  only  36  per  cenli 
and  82  per  cent  respectiyely  of  the  congregations.  Of  the  first  group 
which  I  referred  to  above,  consisting  of  19  presbyteries,  11  returned  each 
over  90  per  cent,  of  ministers  to  the  Synod,  and  none  of  them  under  70 
per  cent,  the  lowest  being  Perth,  which  sent  up  71  per  cent,  of  its  clerical 
members.  Of  the  elders  in  this  first  group,  the  largest  percmtage  was 
82  from  Dunfermline,  which,  as  I  mentioned,  was  one  of  two  bearing  the 
pafan  in  haying  sent  100  per  cent  of  its  ministers  to  the  Synod. 

This  seems  only  as  it  should  be,  that  this  Presbytery,  so  closely 
identified  with  the  names  of  Gillespie  and  Erskine,  fathers  of  the  Relief 
aod  Secession  Churches,  should  be  an  example  to  other  presbyteries,  even 
to  this  day,  in  manifesting  a  practical  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

To  come  back,  howev^,  to  the  return  of  elders  to  the  Synod  in  the 
first  group  of  presbyteries,  as  Dunfermline  was  the  highest,  with  82  per 
ottit,  so,  as  with  its  ministers,  Perth  is  the  lowest,  having  returned  only 
29  per  cent,  of  its  elders.  Of  the  other  presbyteries  in  tMs  group,  9  had 
orer  60  per  cent,  and  6  of  them  50  per  cent  and  under. 

When  we  come  to  the  second  group  of  presbyteries,  we  find  that 
Galloway  and  Berwick  were  represented  by  91  per  cent,  and  92  per  cent 
respectively  of  their  ministers,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Banff,  Elgin 
and  Inverness,  and  Orkney,  which  only  show  40  per  cent,  42  per  cent,  and 
43  per  cent  respectively,  the  others,  viz.,  Aberdeen,  Dumfries,  Annandale, 
Arbroath,  and  Brechin  had  an  average  of  68  per  cent,  of  the  clerical  element 
representing  them.  The  elders,  however,  in  this  second  group  are  by  no 
means  so  weakly  represented.  Buchan  sends  nona  Elgin  and  Inverness 
with  8*50  per  cent,  Banff  with  10  per  cent,  Aberdeen  with  12*50  per 
cent.,  and  the  Orkneys  with  14  per  cent,  of  elders,  have  among  them  6 
lay  representatives  to  52  congregations.  Dumfries  with  20  per  cent., 
Bervrick  with  28  per  cent.,  OaJloway  with  27  per  cent,  and  Annandale 
with  28  per  cent,  send  18  elders  to  represent  58  congregations.  Arbroath 
sends  the  most  respectable  representation  of  the  distant  presbyteries,  viz. 
46  per  cent,  to  the  Synod.  We  have  taken  no  account  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  Shetland,  as  they  are  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  but  the 
four  congregations  of  Lerwick,  Mossbank,  OUaberry,  and  the  Barra 
islands  had  no  lay  representatives.  The  above  figures,  for  the  quoting 
of  whidt  at  such  len^h  I  fear  that  I  have  trespassed  unduly/^nyourr 
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patience,  seem  to  indicate  tbat  at  present  the  theory  of  an  eqnal  representa- 
tion is  not  carried  out,  and  my  object  in  bringing  under  yonr  notice  the 
resnlte  arrired  at  from  the  grouping  of  certain  districts,  was  to  point  oat 
that  there  seems  to  be  two  factors  at  work  in  most  cases  where  the  con- 
gregation is  not  represented.  These  are  poverty,  and  the  distance  from 
the  Synod.  Under  our  present  system,  there  appears  to  be  no  way  of 
meeting  the  case  of  those  congregations  which  cannot  well  afford  to  pay 
the  expense  of  sending  to  and  boarding  in  Edinborgh  their  lay  repre- 
sentatives, or  in  which  the  members  of  session  cannot  personally  spare  the 
time  or  the  money  needed  for  appearing  at  the  Synod.  The  ministers 
as  a  whole  seem,  from  the  figures  already  qnoted,  to  do  their  duty,  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  from  no  fault  of  theirs  that  there  is  not  in  the 
Synod  a  layman  by  the  side  of  every  one  of  them.  The  laity  get  every 
possible  encouragement  when  they  appear  in  our  supreme  court ;  and  on 
the  few  occasions  when  they  rise  to  address  it,  we  have  noticed  that  they 
are  received  with  every  mark  of  good-will,  and  listened  to  with  close 
attention.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  Synod  is  of  a  kind  which  falls  almost 
more  appropriately  to  elders  than  to  ministers  to  manage,  and  it  may 
naturally  be  questioned,  whether  it  is  advantageous  to  the  Church  at 
large  when  such  work,  from  lack  of  the  proper  lay  element,  has  to  devolve 
upon  the  clerical  in  our  church  courts  ?  It  has  been  stated,  that  although 
the  present  system  may  not  be  perfect,  or  even  work  thoroughly  wdl, 
any  attempt  to  alter  it  would  meet  with  much  clerical  opposition ;  but 
this  has  never  been  proved,  and  we  do  not  think  that  if  a  better  plan 
than  the  present,  of  having  the  lay  element  represented,  can  be  shown, 
our  ministers  would  not  heartily  adopt  it  We  feel  satisfied  that,  if  a 
good  case  is  made  out  by  those  laymen  who  may  be  the  advocates  in  the 
presbyteries  of  another  mode,  they  have  nothing  to  fear.  Any  change, 
however,  proposed  in  this  line,  ought  to  be  proved  to  arise  solely  in  the 
desire  of  its  promoters  for  the  good  only  of  the  Church ;  and  if  this  is  clearly 
shown,  the  wished-for  change  will  in  good  time  be  mada  I  do  not  look 
upon  the  reception  which  the  motions  recently  made  on  the  subject  of  the 
representation  of  elders  m  some  of  our  presbyteries  has  met  with  as  in- 
consistent with  the  views  I  have  expressed ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  a  motion  for  a  change  which  deeply  affects  the  elders  of  the  Church 
requires  to  be  made  by  its  ministers,  that  they  should  pause  until  they  see, 
first,  whether  the  congregations  not  represented  at  the  Synod  feel  it  a 
grievance,  and,  second,  whether  the  elders  generally  throughout  the  Chnrch 
are  prepared  to  show  that  they  desire  a  change,  and  that  if  it  were  made, 
the  best  of  them  would  prove  that  they  were  anxious  to  give  their  services 
to  the  Church's  work.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  motion  for  change  was  made  by  a  layman,  Mr.  J.  Dick 
Peddle,  it  was  carried. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  present  system  as  r^ards  the  relfttive 
return  to  the  Synod  of  ministere  and  elders,  and  have  seen  that  the  theory 
of  an  equal  lay  representation,  or  of  a  lay  commissioner  from  each  con- 
gregation, is  not  carried  out.  But  there  is  another  point  in  our  present 
system  which  I  should  like  to  bring  under  your  notice  briefly,  and  that 
is,  the  mode  that  exists  in  most  sessions  of  sending  the  elders  to  the  Synod 
in  rotation.  This  applies  to  small  as  well  as  to  larger  sessions.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  all  gifts  are  alike,  or  that  each  member  of  session 
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—we  have  4700 — ^is  as  fitted  as  his  brother  to  represent  his  congregation 
in  the  supreme  conrt  in  the  Church ;  but  even  if  the  members  of  a  session 
were  all  alike  suitable  for  the  work  of  representation,  can  they  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  do  well  that  which  they  only  get  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
iog  once  in  a  number  of  years,  or  in  some  large  sessions  in  our  city 
churches  once  in  a  lifetime  1 

It  is  no  doubt  very  difficult  for  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 
and  to  realize  that  we  have  not  the  very  qualifications  needed  for  a  first- 
class  representative  elder,  and  that  our  not  being  returned  in  due  course 
would  be  a  loss  to  our  Church  which  it  ought  not  to  suffer.  Neverthe- 
less we  can  conceive  that  congregations  would  not  lose,  and  that  the 
Church  at  large  might  gain,  by  returning  more  frequently  the  same  elder, 
if  he  had  shown  a  special  aptitude  for  the  work,  and  approved  himself  in 
every  other  way  suitable. 

There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  being  sent  to  represent  the  Church 
at  its  supreme  court  was  an  event  in  a  man's  history,  and  when  great 
preparations  were  made  for  the  occasion,  when  he  had  not  nnfrequently 
the  company  of  his  wife  and  other  members  of  his  family.  But  this  was 
in  a  slower  age  than  the  present,  when  travelling  was  rare,  and  a  sight 
of  Edinburgh  and  its  beauties  still  rarer.  We  are  living  now  in  a  very 
practical  age,  and  tune  is  so  short,  and  the  work  falling  to  each  of  us  so 
important,  that  in  order  to  have  it  done  in  the  best  manner  possible,  we 
most  use  the  most  suitable  machinery  and  tools  at  our  disposal ;  and  if 
those  in  use  are  found  to  be  somewhat  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date,  it 
appears  to  be  a  clear  duty  to  replace  them  by  other  appliances  more  in 
keeping  with  our  requirements. 

To  be  carUinued, 


8ATCBDAY  AND  SUNDAY. 

Saturday. — Snow,  rain,  wind,  and  mud !    ^  John,  it  is  a  very  unpleasant 
moniing.    Yon  must  wrap  up  well,  and  take  care  of  yourself.' 

^Oh,  nevw  fear  for  me !  I  shall  put  on  a  waterproof  and  thick  boots, 
and  trudge  through  it  If  Saturdays  will  be  wet,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
bat  to  put  up  with  them.' 

Sunday. — Snow,  rain,  wind,  and  mnd !  ^  John,  it  is  a  very  unpleasant 
morning  agaia     I  suppose  you  will  not  venture  out  this  morning  ?' 

'  No ;  I  don't  think  it  would  be  right.    It  is  such  catch-cold  weather, 
really  one  needs  to  take  care  of  one's  self,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  brave  • 
such,  a  morning  as  this.' 

Saturday, — '  You  look  very  tired  this  morning,  John.' 

^  Oh,,  no ;  nothing  to*  speak  of.  Besides,  we  must  not  give  way  to  it ; 
I  have  a  busy  day.  There  will  be  a  good  market,  and  I  must  make  the 
most  of  it' 

Sunday, — ^  You  look  very  tired  this  morning,  John.' 

'Yes,  I  am  tired.  I  shall  rest  to-day,  I  thmk,  instead  of  going  to 
church ;  a  nap  on  the  sofa  will  do  me  good.  It  is  a  special  sermon,  I 
remwnber,  but  that  can't  be  helped.'  ,       r^^^^l^ 
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Saturday. — ^  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  I'm  sorry  to  come  so  late;  bat  hen^s  a 
gentleman  wants  to  give  yon  an  order.  Yoa*re  tired  to-niglit,  I  dare 
say,  but  *— 

^  Oh,  not  at  all — ^not  at  all.  PIl  be  with  yon  in  a  minnte.  Ob,  do; 
never  felt  less  tired.    Certainly — ^most  happy  to  come.' 

Sunday. — 'Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  sorry  to  disturb  yon;  but  we  are  Tsry 
mnch  in  want  of  a  teacher  this  afternoon.  Could  you  oblige  us?  Yon 
are  tired,  no  donbt,  but  it  is  a  good  cause.' 

^  Well,  really — no,  I  cannot ;  I  am  thoroughly  tired  out  You  must 
try  and  find  some  one  who  is  not  engaged  so  mnch  during  the  wedc' 

Saturday, — ^  John,  what  do  you  think  of  that  easy-chair  t ' 

^  Ah,  yes ;  PU  order  it  to-night.  We  have  had  a  good  week,  and  wiD 
treat  ourselves  a  bit.    We  may  as  well  be  happy.'  I 

Sunday, — '  John,  some  one  has  called  to  see  if  you  will  subscribe  to  | 

the  missionary  society.'  j 

^  I'm  sure  there's  always  some  claim.    Well,  I  suppose  it  won't  do  to  j 

refuse  quite.     Give  them  a  shilling.'  , 

Saturday. — ^  Mr.  Smith,  there  is  a  meeting  of  townsmen  to-night,  to  , 

talk  over  some  improvements.    The  mayor  hopes  you  will  be  there.' 

^  Thank  yon,  yes.  I  shall  be  happy  to  attend,  akhongh  it  is  my  busiest 
evening.' 

Sunday. — *  Mr.  Smith,  there  is  a  prayer  meeting  to-night.  We  are 
told  to  meet  the  Master  at  the  mercy-seat  Shall  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  yon?' 

^  Thank  yon,  no.  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend.  Several  other  matters 
claim  my  attention.' — Selected. 

THE  REFINER  XSD  HIS  SXLVKR. 

Happening  to  be  in  Sheffield  not  long  since,  I  was  kindly  permitted  to 
visit  the  establishment  of  a  metal-refiner,  who  employed  a  large  number 
of  men  in  the  difficult  and  delicate  work  of  separating  gold  and  silver 
from  every  impure  alloy  or  mixture.  The  head  of  the  establishment  was 
himself  my  guide ;  and  among  other  interesting  sights,  he  showed  me  the 
whole  process  of  silver-refinmg.  Conducting  me  as  near  as  was  con* 
sistent  with  safety  or  comfort,  to  the  month  of  an  intensely  heated 
furnace,  he  took  a  lump  of  silver  very  dim  and  mixed  with  various  impure 
substances,  and  putting  it  into  a  vessel  which  was  indestructible  by  fire, 
but  pervious  to  heat,  introduced  it,  by  means  of  a  long  iron  rod,  into  Hie 
centre  of  the  fire.  Never  withdrawing  his  eye  from  it  even  jtor  a  momflDt, 
he  told  me,  as  he  continued  to  watch  the  process,  that  so  long  aa  any 
smoke  or  white  mist  ascended  from  the  vessel  the  refining  was  not  com- 
plete, and  that  when  the  smoke  ceased,  the  substance  had  become  pure 
silver.  I  noticed  that  immediately  when  this  happened,  the  silver  was 
withdrawn.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  its  appearance.  The 
lump,  which  before  we  could  scarcely  have  known  to  be  silver,  was  now 
beautiful  and  bright  He  held  it  up  to  me  and  asked  me  whether  I  saw 
anything  in  it  I  answered  that  it  had  become  a  mirror,  for  I  eaw  my 
own  countenance  clearly  reflected  by  it  And  then  I  said  to  myeelf, 
^  Here  is  a  parable.  This  might  have  served  for  one  of  Bunyan's  aUego* 
rical  pictures  in  his  immortal  Pilgrim.'    It  was  no  doubt  on  sadi  »• 
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proeesB  as  this  that  Malachi  the  prophet  had  his  eje  when  Christ  was 
propheticaUy  described  as — ^in  the  goyemment  and  discipline  of  his 
Church  and  of  its  indiyidnal  members — sitting  as  a  refiner  and  pnrifier 
of  aflyer,  and  seeking  to  haye  His  own  image  of  holj  beanty  gradually 
fonned,  and  at  length  perfectly  reflected  in  them. — Bev.  A.  Tharmon^  D,D. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  SOUL.  « 

Can  you  tell  what  may  possibly  come  of  the  salyation  of  the  soul?  Deep 
in  the  nnfathoma|)le  mmes  of  its  being,  and  far  in  the  depths  of  its  im- 
mortality, can  you  tell  what  treasures,  what  possibilities  of  good  there 
may  lie  in  the  soul?  As  yet,  all  through  this  life,  you  are  but  working 
(m  the  surface  of  the  souL  It  has  an  underground.  Life  here  is  but 
the  blossoming  time  of  the  souL  With  such  a  bloom,  what  may  not  the 
fruitage  be?  The  soul's  immortal  fires  are  here,  but  being  lighted,  how 
blight  its  seraphic  flames  shall  bum  in  eternity  who  can  tell?  Do  not 
lose  such  prospects ;  do  not  frustrate  such  glorious  hopes ;  do  not  throw 
away  such  possibilities  by  gaining  the  world  and  losing  your  soul ;  do 
not  sacrifice  for  anything  here  the  opportunity  of  working  these  spiritual 
mines  of  your  own  being,  and  digging  up  the  unknown  riches  that  God 
has  hidden  in  the  depths  of  yonr  own  nature.  Do  not  lose  your  share  in 
those  eyer-enlarging  transactions  of  the  soul  that  shall  grow  to  profits, 
no  one  knows  how  great  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  Oh,  if  you  knew,  if  you  would 
consider  the  possible  yalue  accidental  to  the  soul,  what  it  may  turn  out 
of  good ;  if  you  would  think  aright  of  the  f nture  powers  and  unimagin- 
able  potencies  that  are  in  the  soul,  you  would  giye  the  whole  world  many 
times  oyer  for  the  soul's  salyation.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  there  are 
miknown  possibilities  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good  attached  to  the  soul. 
Snch  are  ways  of  estimating  this  bargain.  I  trust  none  of  you  are 
making  the  bargam  which  the  text  speaks  of.  You  cannot  resolve  to 
make ;  see  that  it  be  not  made  unawares.  Do  not  slide  into  this  bargain 
with  your  eyes  shut.  If  any  one  feels  that,  so  far  as  things  haye  gone, 
eyerytlung  is  in  the  direction  of  striking  this  bargain ;  if  any  one  feels 
that  he  has  been  acting  on  the  terms  of  gaining  the  world  and  losing  his 
soul,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  caring  much  about  the  world,  and  little 
about  eternity  and  salyation,  it  is  high  time  he  were  looking  to  himself, 
lest  he  be  cast  away.  High  time,  but  not  too  late.  The  bond  is  not 
sealed — ^is  it?  you  are  master  of  yourself  yet.  Then  flee  to  the  Redeemer 
of  souls. — Bev.  J*  Wardrop^  D.D. 


HELEN    AND   BLANCHE. 

BT  ROBERT  RICHABD80K,  B.A., 

AnJthor  of  *  Beneath  the  Southern  Crost,^  *  lAtfXe  Flotsam,*  etc, . 

'No,  my  dear,  you  do  not  know  it;  you  must  learn  it  more  perfectly. 
It  is  quite  simple,  if  you  will  just  giye  yonr  whole  attention  to  it.  Blanche 
has  mastered  it;  why  should  not  you?'  ^         . 
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^  Blanche  is  cleverer  than  I  am,  papa.  I  can't  learn  things  as  she  can,* 
answered  Helen  Therrj,  the  tears  starting  in  her  eyes.  ^  I  shall  never 
learn  history,  I  know.  The  dates  won't  stick  in  my  memory  like  they 
do  with  Blanche.' 

<  Let  ns  both  go  to  bed  now,  papa  dear,  and  Helen  will  get  np  early 
in  the  morning  and  learn  her  history.  I'm  sore  she'll  manage  it  then. 
One's  head  is  twice  as  clear  in  the  morning,  yon  know.' 

^  No,  no,  Blanche.  Helen  mnst  try  a  little  longer.  It  only  requires  a 
little  perseverance.' 

Mr.  Therry  was,  in  the  main,  a  good  father,  bnt  in  regard  to  the 
edncation  of  his  two  gu*ls,  who  since  the  death  of  their  mother 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  companions  to  him,  he  erred  slightly  on  the 
Bide  of  strictness,  that  is,  he  made  little  allowance  for  difference  of 
mental  capacity.  Blanche  was  quick  in  everything  that  concerned  her 
lessons,  Helen  just  the  reverse;  but  Mr.  Therry  thought  that  it  was 
mainly  a  matter  of  endeavour  and  perseverance— that  one  person  coald 
always  make  up  for  being  slower  in  learning  anything  than  another 
by  additional  pains.  Thus  it  happened  that  Helen  sometimes  met 
with  rather  cold  and  unsympathetic  words  from  her  father,  even  when 
she  herself  felt  that  she  had  been  doing  her  best  to  master  her  French  or 
history  lesson. 

Helen  sat  down  to  her  task  again,  and  endeayoored  to  fix  in  her 
memory  the  list  of  puzzling  dates,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Her  head  seemed 
to  be  unusually  duU  and  confused  this  evening.  By  no  effort  could  she 
remember  the  lines  of  figures ;  they  got  jumbled  np  in  her  head  in  the 
most  hopeless  confusion. 

'  It  is  no  use,  papa ;  I  cannot  do  it  to-night,'  she  exclaimed  at  last,  the 
tears  glittering  in  her  eyes,  ready  at  a  moment  to  fall  in  a  shower.  ^My 
head  is  beginning  to  spin  like  a  top.  The  more  I  try  to  learn  the  figures, 
the  worse  I  know  them.' 

^  There  now,  papa,  yon  see  it's  no  use  trying  to  force  things.  Helen 
must  just  trust  to  to-morrow  to  learn  her  lesson,'  said  Blanche. 

'  Well,  if  it  must  be  it  must  be,  I  suppose,'  said  Mr.  Therry  a  little 
reluctantly.  ^  But  remember,  Helen,  I  shall  trust  to  your  getting  your 
lesson  before  breakfast  to-morrow.  You  have  given  me  your  word. 
Good-night  now,  my  dears.' 

Mr.  Therry  kissed  his  daughters,  and  they  left  the  room  together. 

^  0  Blanche,  I  wish  I  was  like  you !'  said  Helen,  as  the  two  girls  were 
preparing  for  bed.  ^  I  wish  I  could  learn  things  as  you  do,  and  please 
papa.  But  I  never  shall,  and  he  thinks  it  is  only  because  I  don't  try 
enough.    I  know  he  thinks  that.' 

There  was  a  little  more  than  a  yearns  difference  in  the  ages  of  the 
sisters,  Helen  being  the  elder. 

*  Well,  never  mind,  Helen  dear,'  answered  Blanche  sympathetically; 
^  perhaps  papa  does  think  that  a  httle.  I  suppose  he  can't  help  it;  it's 
just  that  he  doesn't  understand,  I  suppose.  But  if  you  keep  on  doing  as 
well  as  you  can,  he  will  find  out  at  last  that  you  try  your  best,  and  then 
I  am  sure  he  won't  bother  any  more,  but  just  take  your  lessons  as  well  as 
you  can  do  them.' 

^  He  will  never  come  to  see  that,  I  don't  think,'  said  Helen  despondingly. 
^  He  ought  to  have  found  out  by  this  time  that  I  try  to  do  my  best 
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It  makes  lessons  just  a  miserj.  Sometimes  I  feel  incliQed  to  give  it  np 
altogether,  and  just  let  things  take  their  chance.' 

^  Oh,  Helen  dear,  don't  speak  like  that.  Jast  keep  on,  and  you'll  see 
thiogs  will  come  all  right  by  and  by.' 

^ I  hope  so,  Blanche,  but  I  can't  think  it;  I  feel  so  wretched  about  my 
lessons  sometimes.' 

Blanche  kissed  her  sister  softly. 

^111  help  you  all  I  can,  dear,'  she  said. 

^  Yon  always  do,  Blanche.  But  for  you,  I  would  be  twice  as  miser- 
able;  but  yon  are  such  a  good  sister !' 

^Not  so  good  as  you,  Helen.  You  are  much  better  tempered  than  me. 
Nothing  but  your  lessons  ever  puts  you  out' 

'I  don't  think  I  feel  so  much  put  oat,  Blanche,  as  sad  and  miserable,' 
said  poor  Helen. 

'  Well,  try  and  worry  about  it  as  little  as  you  can,  dear,'  and  it  will 
all  come  right  some  day.  Papa  will  see  things  rightly  by  and  by.  Good- 
night now.     We'll  get  up  early,  and  I'll  help  you  mth  your  history.' 

*  Yon  can't  fix  dates  in  my  head,  Blanche,'  said  Helen,  with  a  faint 
little  smile. 

*  Yes,  I  can.  I'll  show  you  how  it's  done ;  and  your  head  will  be  ever 
80  mnch  clearer  and  quicker  in  the  morning,  yon  must  recollect  that/ 
answered  Blanche,  smiUng  back  brightly  at  her  sister.  ^  But  go  to  sleep 
now,  dear,  and  don't  think  once  more  about  history  and  things,  or  you'll 
be  having  horrid  dreams  about  it' 

The  two  girls  retired  each  to  her  own  bed,  which  stood  at  a  Uttle 
distance  from  each  other.  But  Helen  did  not  drop  off  to  sleep  with 
her  usual  facility.  As  Blanche  had  half-jokingly  hinted  might  prove 
the  case,  disturbing  thoughts  kept  chasing  each  other  through  her  mind, 
banishing  sleep,  and  causing  her  to  turn  this  way  and  that  upon  her 
pillow.  She  heard  Blanche's  soft,  regular  breathing,  while  she  was  still 
wide  awake.  But  at  last  her  restlessness  began  to  pass  off, — she  knew 
not  how, — her  eyes  grew  heavy,  her  thoughts  mingled  and  confused ;  she 
was  at  length  gUding  swiftly  into  dreamland,  when  a  peculiar  sensation 
cansed  her  dulled  senses  to  start  into  sudden  wakefulness  again. 

It  was  not  any  sound  that  wakened  Helen,  it  was  a  smell — the 
familiar  smell  of  something  burning.  But  presently  a  sound  caught  her 
ear  too,  a  faint,  rustling,  crackling  sound,  which  increased  every  moment. 
Helen  was  now  wide  and  keenly  awake.  She  sat  upright,  and  glanced 
towards  her  sister^s  bed,  whence  the  smell  and  the  crackling  noise 
proceeded.    One  look  informed  her  of  the  cause  of  both. 

The  white  chintz  curtain  of  Blanche's  bed  was  on  fire.  A  small  table 
stood  between  the  two  beds,  on  which  the  girls  usually  placed  their 
candle  before  extinguishing  it  The  candle  was  still  standing  on  the 
table,  rather  close  to  the  curtains  of  Blanche's  bed,  but  yet  far  enough 
away  for  safety.  But  the  curtains  were  long,  and  the  fringes,  lymg  on 
the  floor,  extended  a  foot  or  so  out  from  the  bedsid&  Blanche,  who  had 
been  the  one  to  put  out  the  candle,  had  done  so  rather  hastily  and 
carelessly,  and  had  not  noticed  that  a  spark  had  fallen  from  the  wick 
apon  the  carpet.  The  spark  caught  the  drugget,  at  first  smouldered 
slowly,  but  crept  steadily  on  till  the  light  reached  the  curtain,  when  it 
started  up  into  flame. 
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As  Helen  looked  the  flame  was  half-way  up  the  cartains,  and  in  a  few 
moments  would  envelope  the  bed. 

She  sprang  out,  and  in  another  instant  was  at  her  sister's  bedside. 
Blanche  still  slept,  nnconscions  of  her  terrible  danger.  Helen  caught  her 
in  her  arms,  and  dragged  her  from  the  bed.  She  woke  and  gased  with 
a  startled  and  confused  look  at  Helen. 

'Blanche,  Blanche,  see  the  place  is  on  fire  I'  cried  Helen. 

Blanche  was  now  thoroughly  awake,  and  gazing  with  a  face  of  shrink- 
ing terror  at  the  burning  bed. 

^  Quick,  Blanche ;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,'  said  Helen.  ^  Here 
is  your  dressing-gowa  Let  us  call  papa  iomiediately.  There  is  do 
chance  of  our  putting  out  the  fire  by  ourselves.' 

They  drew  their  dressing-gowns  hurriedly  about  them,  and  rushed  to 
the  door.  Jt  was  locked.  Helen  hastily  tried  to  turn  the  key,  but,  to 
her  dismay,  found  that  she  could  not  do  so.  The  lock  had  taken  one  of 
the  perverse  turns  which  locks  sometimes  take,  and  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  both  Helen  and  Blanche  to  unfasten  it.  The  girls  were  hurried  and 
nervous,  and  the  more  they  twisted  and  worked  at  the  key,  the  stiffer  and 
tighter  it  became. 

^  0  Blanche,  why  did  you  lock  the  doorf  What  is  the  use  of  doing 
it?'  exclaimed  Helen. 

^  I  don*t  always ;  I  know  it's  very  foolish.  But  oh,  what  shall  we  do, 
Helen?' 

Blanche  waa  about  some  things  a  timid  girl,  and  one  of  her  fancies  was 
to  have  her  bedroom  door  locked  at  night.  She  could  not  have  told 
what  it  was  exactly  that  she  feared  from  its  bein^  left  unlocked.  What 
should  they  do  indeed?  The  question  was  a  terribly  grave  one.  The  two 
girls  were  fast  locked  in  a  burning  room.  They  turned  their  eyes  from 
the  door  to  the  bed.  It  was  now  wrapt  in  flames,  that  were  spreading 
faster  and  faster  every  moment.  Already  they  felt  the  hot  breath  upon 
their  faces. 

'  We  must  call  out,'  said  Helen. 

They  raised  their  voices  to  their  utmost  pitch,  and  called  '  Papa,  papa !' 
again  and  again.  They  waited  eagerly  for  a  reply,  but  none  came.  They 
shook  the  door,  and  beat  against  it,  and  called  aloud  once  more.  'So 
answering  voice  or  sound  of  any  kind  came  from  the  rooms  below. 

^  They  cannot  hear  u&  It  is  no  use.  Oh,  what  shall  we  do?'  cried 
Blanche,  with  a  terrified  sob  in  her  voice. 

*'  Don't,  Blanche  dear,  don't  get  frightened,'  answered  Helen,  with  a 
tremor  in  her  own  voice,  which  she  was  struggling  desperately  to  hide. 
^  Keep  as  calm  as  you  can,  Blanche,  for  we  shall  need  all  our  courage. 
I  have  a  plan.' 

As  Helen  spoke,  she  moved  quickly  towards  her  own  bed,  and  took 
from  it  the  blankets  and  sheets. 

'  You  must  help  me,  Blanche,'  she  said,  ^  and  we  must  be  quick.  See, 
we  must  knot  these  sheets  and  blankets  firmly  together ;  make  a  rope  of 
them,  you  know ;  then  I  will  let  you  down  from  the  window  to  papa's 
room,  and  you  must  shake  and  knock  at  his  window.  He  is  sure  to  hear 
you  then.  Is  it  not  fortunate  that  his  room  is  right  below  ours?  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  have  done  if  it  had  not  been.' 

The  two  girls  worked  at  the  knotting  of  the  sheets  and  blankets  to- 
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^etber  as  fast  as  their  fingers  would  mo^e.  As  they  worked,  they  felt  the 
fire  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  them,  and,  taming  their  heads,  they 
saw  that  the  floor  of  the  room  had  now  caught  light.  The  heat  of  the 
room  was  becoming  every  moment  more  oppressive.  When  they  had 
finished  their  task,  Helen,  with  Blanche's  assistance,  drew  forward  the 
washing-stand  to  the  window.  Then  they  tied  one  end  of  their  rope  round 
a  leg  of  the  washing-stand,  while  the  other  was  firmly  secarod  abont 
Blauche's  waist. 

*'  Oaght  I  to  go  first?'  said  Blanche. 

*  Yes,  certainly,'  answered  Helen.  '  I  can  manage  by  myself  afterwards 
better  than  yon  conld ;  I  am  stronger  than  yon.' 

Blanche  got  carefnlly  oat  of  the  window,  grasped  the  rope  of  sheets  in 
her  bands,  and  was  slowly  lowered  by  Helen,  who  allowed  the  rope  to  slide 
as  easily  as  possible  over  the  window-frame.  Blanche  reached  the  window 
of  her  father's  room  in  safety,  the  rope  jast  sufficing  in  Jength,  and  her 
feet  rested  on  the  stone  window-ledge.  She  coald  not  open  the  window 
from  the  outside,  but  she  rapped  with  her  closed  hand  upon  the  panes, 
and  presently,  to  her  joy,  she  heard  a  stirring  within.  In  another  moment 
her  father  was  at  the  window,  and  had  it  opened,  and  Blanche  felt  herself 
clasped  in  his  arms. 

^  Blanche,  Blanche,  what  is  this?'  he  exclaimed  in  a  terrified  voice. 

^  Our  room  is  on  fire,  papa.  Helen  is  up  there.  See !  she  is  pulling  up 
the  rope  again;  but  oh,  she  cannot  let  herself  down,  it  will  be  too  dangerous.' 

Mr.  Therry  was  now  himself  distinctly  sensible  of  a  smell  of  fire  through 
the  open  window. 

^  I  wonder  no  one  has  discovered  it  before,'  he  exclaimed  hurriedly. 
^  No,  she  cannot  possibly  descend  by  herself.  She  must  not  try.  But 
why  did  you  not  get  out  by  the  door?* 

Mr.  Therry  was  now  harrying  from  the  room,  accompanied  by  Blanche. 

^  We  could  not  open  it ;  it  was  locked.' 

Mr.  Therry  rushed  down-stairs  to  his  tool-room,  where  he  kept  his  lathes 
and  carpentry  work  with  which  he  amused  his  leisure  hours,  caught  up 
an  iron  bar,  and  again  ascended  the  stairs  to  his  daughters'  room.  A 
few  vigorous  blows  drove  in  the  door,  and  as  it  fell  with  a  crash,  a  volume 
of  smoke  rushed  out,  almost  blinding  him.  He  could  $ee  nothing  but 
smoke  and  flame.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  advance  a  foot  into 
the  room.    A  terrible  dread  seized  him. 

'  Helen,  Helen,  are  you  there?'  he  cried  aloud. 

^  Tes,  papa ;  but  I  am  going  to  let  myself  down  from  the  wmdow.  I 
cannot  stay  here  a  minute  longer,'  came  through  the  black  cloud  of  smoke, 
in  a  voice  that  sounded  low  and  faint  above  the  crackling  and  roaring  of 
the  flames. 

'  I  shall  be  ready  to  seize  you,'  was  all  Mr.  Therry  replied,  and  hastened 
down  the  stairs  to  his  own  room  again. 

By  this  time  Blanche  had  roused  the  house,  and  the  three  servants  were 
all  assembled  in  Mr.  Therry's  room,  with  scared  faces,  terrified  and  be- 
wildered. One  of  them  was  immediately  despatched  by  her  master  to 
alarm  the  neighbours,  and  procure  help. 

^  Helen  is  coming  down,  papa,'  cried  Blanche  from  the  window. 

Helen  was  letting  herself  down,  hand  over  hand,  with  an  unavoidable 
rapidity,  which  made  those  beholding  shudder  as  they  beheld  Mr.  Therry   j 
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stretched  as  far  oat  of  the  window  as  was  absolatelj  safe;  and  the 
moment  Helen  came  within  reach,  be  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  drew 
her  in  at  the  window.  A  terrible  weight  of  anxiety  and  dread  was  lifted 
from  the  father's  heart,  as  he  once  more  felt  his  child  safelj  locked  in  his 
arms. 

^  Thank  Ood,  my  darling,  yon  are  safe,'  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
with  the  intensity  of  his  feelings.  ^  My  brave  little  girl,  yon  have  saved 
both  yonr  sister's  and  yonr  own  life.' 

All  the  party  now  harried  down-stairs  to  the  ground  flat  of  the  house, 
and  from  thence  oat  into  the  street.  A  crowd  of  people  had  collected  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  presently  the  district  fire-engine  came  rushing  up 
with  steanung,  foam -flecked  horses.  The  hose  was  soon  at  work  upon  the 
burning  house,  sending  long  spoutisg  streams  of  water  upon  the  flames 
in  all  directions.  It  was  fortunately  a  still,  calm  mght,  and  there  was  no 
wind  to  fan  th^  flames.  The  fire  had  been  taken  in  time,  and  the  house 
being  a  detached  one,  a  villa  standing  in  a  small  garden,  there  was  no 
danger  of  any  of  the  adjoming  houses  catching.  These  several  circam* 
stances  w«re  in  favour  of  the  £^  being  more  quickly  got  under,  and  when 
the  two  engines — a  second  one  had  come  up  shortly  after  the  first— had 
been  at  work  for  about  two  hours,  the  flames  were  finally  got  under.  Bat 
ere  this  was  accomplished,  the  whole  of  the  top  storey  of  Mr.  Theny's 
pretty  villa  had  been  reduced  by  the  fire  to  a  blackened  ruin.  Yet,  when 
Mr.  Therry  tJK>aght  of  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  fire,  he 
was  deeply  grateffil  in  his  heart,  and  his  loss  of  property  weighed  with 
him  as  nothing  against  the  peril  from  which  he  and  his  had  been  saved. 

When  the  final  extinction  of  the  fire  allowed  him  once  more  to  turn  his 
attention  in  other  dipections,  he  took  his  two  children  again  in  his  arms. 
But  a  slightly  fonder  caress,  and  a  softer  kiss,  rested  upon  Helen.  It  did 
not  escape  Blanche's  quick  eye,  but  there  was  no  Mitest  pang  of  jealousy 
in  her  heart  as  she  noticed  the  circumstance. 

^  My  brave  Helen,'  Mr.  Therry  said  softly,  a  little  mist  dimming  his 
eyes  as  he  spoke,  ^  there  are  many  things  I  don't  understand  so  well  as  I 
ought  to.  There  are  other  things  which  are  gpod  for  my  girls  to  have, 
I  see,  besides  oleverness  at  lessons.' 

^  Brave !  you  may  well  call  Helen  that,  papa,'  exclaimed  Blanche,  with 
generous  warmth.  ^  I  wish  yom  had  seen  her.  She  kept  so  quiet  and 
brave  when  I  was  trembling  all  over,  and  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing. 
And  yet  I  know  she  must  have  felt  frightened  too,  for  her  voice  shook, 
and  her  face  was  quite  pale,  only  she  kept  it  down,  you  know,  while  I 
couldn't  That  is  what  must  be  true  bravery,  is  it  not  ?  What  should 
I  have  done  without  her,  by  myself  7' 

^  I  was  the  eldest,  Blanche  dear ;  I  ought  to  have  been  the  one  to  do 
what  I  did,'  said  Helen  simply. 

There  is  a  greater  equality  of  gilts  among  people  than  many  imagine. 
The  talents  with  which  Ood  endows  His  children  differ  perhaps  more  in 
kind  than  in  degree ;  and  it  is  a  foolish  thing  for  any  one  to  make  light  of 
the  talent  of  another  simply  because  it  differs  from  his  own.  Parents  are 
apt  to  esteem  the  gifts  of  one  child  above  those  of  another,  because  they 
are  more  in  sympathy  with  their  own,  forgetting  that  a  God  who  sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  endows  each  of  us  with  the  talents  which  are 
to  be  most  useful  to  us  in  life.    It  is  our  own  part  to  get  thoroughly  to 
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nnderstand  what  onr  talent  is,  and  then  to  make  the  most  of  it,  of  wbat- 
eTer  sort  or  degree  it  may  be. 

Blanche  had  intellectual  quickness  and  mental  power ;  Helen  possessed 
power  of  another  kind — courage,  calmness,  presence  of  mind,  and  readi- 
ness of  resource  in  the  face  of  physical  danger ;  and  though  the  father  of 
the  two  girls  esteemed  the  gifts  of  the  younger  above  thoee  of  the  elder, 
the  gift  with  which  an  all-wise  Ood  bad  endowed  Helen  stood  her  in  stead 
when  her  sister's  talent  was  of  no  avaiL 


C0rriesp0itbiena. 

SEAT-RENTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — ^I  am  a  country  minister.  It  is  supposed  that  what  are  called  '  the 
lapsed  masses '  are  a  peculiarity  of  o«r  citiea  and  large  towns.  '  The 
masses '  may  be  so,  but,  alas !  '  the  lapsed '  are  not  so.  In  my  immediate 
surroundings  there  are  not  a  few  who  never  enter  a  place  of  worship  from 
ooe  end  of  the  year  to  the  oth^.  At  one  time  shepherds  and  ploaghmen 
were  held  in  high  esteem  for  their  general  intelligence  and  reUgious 
character.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  as  a  rule,  this  is  the  case  no  longer. 
Not  a  few  of  our  pbughmen  spend  their  Sabbaths  in  simply  idling  about 
their  home  or  the  outhouses  of  the  place  with  which  they  are  connected, 
and  shepheids  also  are  in  too  many  instances  in  the  habit  of  forsaking 
*  the  assembling  of  themselves  together ; '  whilst  among  the  ordinary 
rural  labouring  population  the  habits  of  non-attendance  at  church  is 
lamentably  prevalent. 

I  have  made  frequent  attempts  to  induce  some  of  these  to  improve 
their  ways  in  this  respect.  I  do  not  find  many  of  them  that  defend  their 
conduct.  They  are  not  like  the  artisans  of  our  cities  who  quote  Huxley 
and  laud  Bradlangh ;  they  are  not  professedly  sceptical.  This  would 
seem  in  one  sense  to  be  in  favour  of  those  who  make  attempts  to  influence 
them  in  the  right  direction ;  but  it  is  too  often  found  that  all  arguments 
are  like  shot  fired  into  an  earthen  mound:  there  is  a  report,  but  there  is 
no  result,    titter  stolidity  and  carelessness  are  invincible. 

Sometimes,  however,  excuses  for  non-chnrch-going  are  given.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  of  these  is  the  profession  of  inability  to  pay  the  rent  of 
a  seat  in  church.  To  remove  this  difficulty  I  have  always  stated  that,  if 
they  are  really  unable  to  pay  for  a  seat  in  church,  they  will  not  be 
required  to  do  so ;  they  will  be  welcome  to'  come  to  hear  the  gospel 
preached  without  money  and  without  price.  But  here,  strange  to  say, 
pride  intervenes,  and  the  reply  is,  they  will  not  occupy  a  seat  they  do  not 
pay  for  and  thus  can  call  their  own. 

Another  form  of  evil  connected  with  the  subject  in  question  is  that  of 
members  who,  either  on  account  of  miserliness,  or,  it  may  be,  getting  into 
straitened  circumstances,  feel  uncomfortably  the  pressure  of  payment. 
Such  sometimes  fall  away  from  church  attendance,  or  betake  themselves 
to  another  church,  which  claims  especially  to  be  the  church  of  the  poor. 
If  such  individuals  were  honestly  to  say  that  the  payment  of  the  seat-rent  r 
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was  the  caase  of  their  disjoining  themselves  from  the  church  with  which 
they  had  been  connected,  it  would  be  so  far  well.  But  this  is  a  stretch 
of  magnanimity  to  which  many  are  not  equal,  and  so  some  cock-and-ball 
story  is  got  up  about  faults  with  which  an  elder  or  the  minister  is  charge- 
able, or  some  neglect  which  they  profess  to  have  suffered.  And  thus 
injury  is  done  to  the  innocent. 

Now,  conld  no  other  plan  be  devised  for  raising  the  funds  of  the  charch 
than  by  the  payment  of  seat-rents  ?  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
the  cry  that  to  exact  rents  for  pews  is  to  make  merchandise  of  the  house  of 
Ood.  It  is  as  a  question  of  expediency  that  I  am  considering  it.  it  is 
only  a  part,  and  certainly  not  the  largest  part,  of  the  funds  of  our  con- 
gregations that  are  so  raised,  and  some  way  might  be  devised  by  which 
that  part  might  be  collected  otherwise,  and  thus  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
gathering  in  those  that  are  without  and  retaining  those  tliat  are  within 
removed, 

I  believe  some  of  oar  congregations  now  dispense  with  seat-rents.  I 
think  if  such  congregations  were  to  make  known  the  means  which  they 
use  for  the  maintenance  of  ordinances  and  the  result,  it  would  confer  a 
favour  on  not  a  few  besides  A  Country  Minister. 


CHILDREN'S  HYMNAL. 

to  the  editor  of  the  united  presbyterian  magazine. 

19  Hops  Terrace, 
Edinburgh,  July  16,  1881. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  see  in  the  Magazine  for  this  month  a  letter  from  my 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  George  Hunter,  of  Glasgow,  suggesting  that  the 
Committee  charged  by  the  Synod  with  the  preparation  of  a  Children's 
Hymnal  should  make  it  merely  a  supplement  to  the  Presbyterian  Hymnal, 
and  should  therefore  exclude  all  hymns  ah-eady  contained  in  it.  As  1 
happen  to  be  Convener  of  the  Committee,  you  will  perhaps  give  me  space 
to  say  simply,  that  were  we  to  do  this,  we  should  be  going  in  direct 
opposition  to  our  remit.  We  are  instructed  to  compile  a  book  for 
children  ^  on  the  basis  of  the  Presbyterian  Hymnal.'  Mr.  Hunter  must 
have  forgotten  that  the  Synod  was  led  to  take  action  in  this  matter  by 
recommendations  from  the  Psalmody  Committee  and  the  Hymn  Book 
Trustees,  that  some  measures  should  be  adopted  to  have  our  young  people 
trained  in  the  Sabbath  school  and  Bible  class  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hymnal. — I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Robert  Johnstone. 


THE  SYNOD'S  GENERAL  FUND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — ^The  proposals  as  to  the  basis  of  rating  for  the  Synod  Fund 
brought  before  the  Synod  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  by  mjself 
have  been  remitted  to  presbyteries  for  their  cousideratioiu    I  naw  wish 
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to  state  what  the  proposal  was  which  I  made,  and  to  assign  some  of  the 
reasons  whj  it  was  advocated,  that  presbyteries  maj  be  the  better  able 
to  judge  of  its  merits. 

As  is  well  known,  congregations  at  present  are  rated  on  the  stipend, 
including  the  valne  of  the  manse,  bnt  exclusive  of  expenses,  which  are 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  stipend.  The  lowest  rate 
for  the  Synod  Fnnd  is  1  per  cent,  the  highest  3  per  cent.  The 
scheme  submitted  by  me  agreed  with  the  present  scheme  in  rating  on 
stipends,  bat  differed  from  it  in  excluding  manses  and  including  expenses, 
and  also  in  details  of  rating  which  I  shall  explain  immediately. 

The  Financi9  Committee  proposed  to  rate  npon  ordinary  congregational 
income.  The  objections  to  this  basis  were,  that  it  was  difficnit  to 
ascertain  accurately  what  is  to  be  included  under  ordinary  income,  and 
that  though  the  fluctuation  in  the  total  income  of  all  the  congregations 
was  not  great  from  year  to  year,  it  was  very  great  in  particular  congre- 
gations. I  have  examined  the  returns  of  186  congregations  taken  from 
different  presbyteries,  and  find  the  vanations  in  ordinary  congregational 
income  in  three  years  to  be  as  follows : — 

19  under  £10.  18  under  £60. 

28      „       £20.  4      „       £70. 

28      „       £80.  6      „      £80. 

11      „       £40.  4      „       £90. 

15     ,«      £50.  20     „     £100. 

33  ah<yve  £100. 

On  this  basis,  therefor^,  there  would  be  a  yearly  fluctuation  in  the  sum 
to  be  rated  on ;  and  a  congregation  would  have  to  pay  most  when  they 
had  been  expending  most  and  were  least  able  to  pay.  Besides,  as 
managers  do  not  keep  their  accounts  on  the  same  system,  we  have  not 
nnder  the  general  heading  ^ordinary  income*  the  same  facts.  These 
were  the  reasons  why  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  I  dissented 
from  the  plan  which  they  proposed. 

If  we  take  the  stipend  as  the  basis,  we  have  a  sum  which  can  be 
definitely  ascertained,  and  in  which  the  variations  are  not  great,  and 
which  is  also  a  fair  measure  of  the  ability  of  the  congregation. 

It  is  proposed  to  exclude  the  manses  for  this  reason,  that  in  many  cases 
they  have  been  built  by  money  wholly  or  partially  subscribed  outside  the 
congregation,  and  consequently  are  no  test  of  the  congregation's  ability 
at  the  present  time,  and  even  when  wholly  built  by  the  congregation, 
though  they  add  to  the  minister's  comfort,  they  are  not  an  addition  to 
the  congregation's  ability.  If  it  was  the  minister  who  was  rated  for  the 
Fnnd,  then  necessarily  the  manse  would  be  included ;  but  it  is  not  he, 
bnt  his  people,  who  pay  the  rate. 

It  is  proposed  to  include  expenses  for  this  reason,  that  in  some  cases 
they  are  slumped  with  the  stipend,  and  in  others  they  are  stated  separately. 
Thus  you  have  one  stipend  of  £500  and  no  expenses,  and  another  of 
£480  and  £20  of  expenses ;  these  two  are  obviously  on  the  same  footing. 
So  much  for  the  basis ;  let  me  now  explain  the  mode  of  rating. 

One  of  the  principal  defects  in  the  present  mode  is  that  a  very  slight 
addition  to  the  stipend  adds  considerably  to  the  rate.  Thus  a  stipend 
of  £199  pays  about  £2, 10s.,  but  £200  pays  £3.    A  stipend  o^M^oIp 
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pays  abont  £7,  bat  £350  pays  £8, 15s.  To  make  a  more  eqnable  and 
equitable  rise  it  is  proposed  to  rate  the  first  £100  of  all  stipends  cne  per 
cerU.^  and  after  the  first  £100  to  charge  a  nniform  rate  on  the  remainder, 
it  may  be  2  or  3  per  cent,  according  to  the  total  sum  required  to 
be  raised.  On  this  scale  a  congregation  giving  £100  of  stipend  with 
expenses  will  pay  £1 ;  if  £200,  for  the  first  £100,  £l,  and  say  £2  or 
£3  as  the  case  may  be  for  the  other  £100,  that  is,  £3  or  £4;  if  £700, 
£1  for  the  first  £100,  and  say  £12  or  £18  for  the  £600,  in  all  £13  or 
£19.  For  anything  I  can  see,  this  scheme  would  work  with  little  friction, 
and  has  a  measure  of  justice.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  plan  is  free 
from  difficulties,  or  is  absolutely  impartial  iu  its  operation.  One  congre- 
gation is  small  and  liberal,  another  is  large  and  ^dging ;  or  the  cases 
may  be  reversed,  and  in  consequence  the  liberal  congregations  whether 
small  or  large  will  be  rated  most.  If  in  any  presbytery  a  better  schone 
can  be  devised,  it  will  no  doubt  be  carefully  considereid  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  not  now  a  member ;  but  meanwhile  in  this  letter 
I  offer  my  contribution  to  the  settlement  of  the  case. — Yours,  etc. 
Johnstone.  Jahes  Inolis. 


OUR  EARLY  MISSION  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  FRESBTTERIAN  HAOAZINK. 

Dear  Sir, — ^No  one  takes  a  deeper  interest  in  the  foreign  missions  of 
our  Church  than  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Waddell.  His  labours,  first  in  Jamaica 
and  then  in  Old  Calabar,  were  most  earnest  and  devoted ;  and  Ood  has 
spared  him  to  see  the  fruit  of  these  labours. 

In  your  June  number  our  honoured  friend  takes  exception  to  a  part  of 
the  statement  I  made  to  the  Synod  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May. 
For  the  preparation  of  that  statement,  I  had  consulted  Dr.  M^Kerrow's 
History  of  our  Foreign  MiasionSy  and  found  on  the  last  page  of  that  work, 
£20  as  the  sum  contributed  by  the  Synod  50  years  ago.  I  know  that 
many  true  and  liberal  Seceders  were  contributing  to  foreign  missions 
before  that  period,  and  were  greatly  aiding  the  Scottish  Missionary 
Society  and  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  their  noble  work ;  but  I 
was  speaking  of  synodical  action,  and  added,  that  it  had  been  gravelj 
debated  whether  it  was  expedient  to  engage  in  a  foreign  mission.  This 
I  found  in  the  minutes  of  Synod,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  present 
generation  to  read  the  resolutions  which  were  proposed  on  Thursday  the 
15th  of  September  1881.  The  record  bears  that  the  report  of  the 
Mission  Committee  was  giren  in  on  Wednesday  the  14th,  and  then 
proceeds :  ^The  Rer.  G.  Blyth,  missionary  from  Jamaica,  and  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Crawford,  missionary  from  the  East  Indies,  were  heard  in  reference 
to  the  state  of  missions  in  these  distant  regions,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Synod  were,  by  the  Moderator,  returned  to  them  for  the  important 
information  which  they  have  communicated.  After  long  reasoning,  it 
was  moved,  '^  That  the  Synod,  while  they  are  determined  cordially  to 
support  their  home  mission,  shall  resolve  to  enter  on  a  foreign  mission, 
and  to  appoint  the  Mission  Committee  to  ascertain  what  they  shall  deem 
the  most  eligible  field  of  labour,  and  also  to  inquire  after  Jt  missionaries, 
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and  to  give  all  snch  detafls  as  they  shall  jndge  proper  to  be  laid  before 
the  Synod,  and  to  report  at  next  meeting ;  and  that  the  Synod  shall 
}^Te  information  of  this  resolution  to  all  oar  congregations,  that  we 
may  be  aided  in  this  great  work  by  their  fervent  prayers  and  liberal 
contribntions." ' 

A  second  motion  was  made,  *  That  the  Synod,  after  the  most  matnre 
deliberation,  shall  express  the  deep  sense  which  they  entertain  of  the 
obligation  under  which  the  churches  of  Christ  in  general  and  the  churches 
of  the  Secession  in  particular  lie  to  take  part  in  diffusing  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  in  foreign  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  to  state  that  it 
does  not  appear  expedient  at  this  time  to  come  to  the  resolution  immfdiatehf  to 
engage  in  a  foreign  mission,  but  shall  resolve  to  keep  this  object  in  view, 
and  to  engage  in  this  good  work  as  soon  as  circumstances  shall  permit ; 
and  to  appoint  the  Committee  on  Missions  to  present  to  the  Synod  at 
next  meeting,  a  full  and  particular  report  as  to  the  scene  of  missionary 
operations,  the  ministers  or  preachers  who  may  be  selected  for  this 
^nrice,  and  the  means  of  procuring  funds  for  this  purpose ;  and  that 
information  on  this  subject  shall  be  communicated  to  all  the  congregations 
nnder  the  inspection  of  the  Synod,  and  that  they  shall  be  requested  to 
aid  in  this  good  wori^  by  their  fervent  prayers  and  liberal  contributions. 

'  A  vote  was  then  stated  :  Prefer  the  first  or  the  second  motion,  and  the 
roll  being  called,  the  first  motion  was  preferred.  Wherefore  the  Synod 
resolved  and  agrees  accordingly.' 

On  the  18th  of  April  1832,  the  Synod  unanimously  resolved,  ^That 
Canada  and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  British  America  shall  be  the  first 
scene  of  foreign  missionary  operations  of  this  Synod ;  that  the  Committee 
on  Missions  shall  be  instructed  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  in  providing 
and  sending  three  or  four  missionaries  to  that  country,  one  of  them  to  be 
employed  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen  natives,  but  directed 
the  Committee  on  Missions  to  use  what  means  shall  appear  to  them  likely 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Synod's  sending  a  mission  to  some  part  of  the 
heathen  world  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  report  to  the  Synod  at  next 
meeting.' 

These  are  the  facts  which  were  before  me  when  I  made  my  statement 
to  the  Synod,  and  may  help  us  to  estimate  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  cause  of  missions  since  1881. — Yours,  etc., 

David  Williamson. 


THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  A  STATE-SUPPORTED 
CHURCH. 

The  advocates  of  an  Established  Church  are  fond  of  expatiating  on  the 
advantages  of  snch  a  Church,  and  of  drawing  a  contrast  between  it  and 
noD-established  Churches.  The  establishment  and  endowment  of  the 
Church  by  the  State,  it  is  affirmed,  is  a  national  homage  to  religion.  It 
gives  the  ministers  of  religion  a  certain  power  and  privilege,  and  it  secures 
for  them  a  comfortable  maintenance.    There  is,  however,  another  side  talp 
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the  pictnre.  If  people  are  always  accnstomed  to  nse  crutches,  they  will 
never  learn  to  walk.  If  they  are  taaght  that  the  use  of  crutches  is  the 
right  kiud  of  thing,  they  will  not  attempt  to  learn  to  walk.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  Church  by  the  State  is  furnishing  it  with  crutches,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  when  it  addresses  itself  to  walk  in  ways  of  usefol- 
ness,  it  makes  no  progress,  or  progresses  at  best  yery  slowly. 

This  is  very  clearly  and  strikingly  verified  and  illustrated  by  the 
present  position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  reference  to  foreign 
missions.  It  professes  to  have  a  membership  of  upwards  of  500,000, 
and  according  to  the  reasoning  of  its  friends,  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
need  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  its  own  ministers  at  home,  should 
place  it  on  a  vantage-ground  for  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ  abroad. 
But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  These  are  furnished  by  no  un- 
friendly hand.  Dr.  Charteris,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh some  weeks  ago,  placed  statistics  before  the  brethren,  which 
showed  that  whilst  the  expenditure  of  the  Church  on  missions  was 
£16,000,  its  income  was  only  £9000;  and  he  affirmed  that  unless  ener- 
getic and  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  evoke  greater  liberality, 
some  of  the  missions  of  the  Church  would  require  to  be  abandoned.  The 
statement  of  Dr.  Charteris  as  to  a  deficit  in  one  of  the  funds  of  the 
Church  seemed  to  be  as  the  opening  of  a  sluice,  for  forthwith  there  was 
a  mighty  rush  of  turbid  and  turbulent  waters.  One  member  of  pres- 
bytery after  another  got  up  and  averred  that,  as  it  was  with  the  scheme 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Charteris,  so  was  it  with  that  scheme,  and  that,  and 
that  other.  In  fact,  every  scheme  seemed  to  be  in  a  bad  way.  Even  that 
associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Phin,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have 
the  marvellous  Baird  Trust  at  its  back,  had  been  £25,000  in  arrears. 
Such  is  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  crutches. 

Dr.  Charteris  provoked  the  wrath  and  incurred  the  censure  of  certain 
of  his  brethren  by  referring  to  the  markedly  greater  liberality  of  non- 
endowed  Churches  than  his  own  in  the  matter  of  missions.  But  he  had 
a  perfectly  good  right  to  do  so,  on  the  principle  that  we  are  ^  to  provoke 
one  another  to  love  and  to  good  works.'  The  Free  Church  contributes 
£38,000  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  about  £44,000  annually  for 
foreign  missions.  The  membership  of  our  Church  is  174,000,  and  the  great 
majority  of  its  members  are  not  rich  and  increased  in  this  world's  goods, but 
the  opposite.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  to  their  credit  that,  in  compari- 
son with  others,  they  occupy  so  honourable  a  place.  That  they  do  so  is 
owing  very  much  to  two  things.  First,  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God 
has  been  preached,  as  a  rule,  warmly  and  energetically  amongst  us — ^that 
gospel  which  touches  and  stirs  the  heart  as  no  other  power  can  do. 
Second,  our  ministers,  as  a  whole,  have  been  animated  by  a  missionary 
spirit.  They  have  preached  to  their  people  the  duty  of  extending 
the  gospel  abroad,  as  well  as  that  of  supporting  it  at  home.  And  in  this 
respect  many  of  them  have  acted  very  nobly  and  self-sacrificingly. 
Ministering  to  only  small  congr^ations,  and  themselves  suffering  often 
not  a  little  from  the  res  angustcR^  they  have  by  precept  and  example 
urged  and  guided  their  people  in  reference  to  this  great  matter. 

In  what  has  been  done,  however,  there  is  no  reason  for  boasting.  It 
is  still  the  day  of  small  things.  And  one  of  the  advantages  which  we 
expect  from  the  disestablishment  and  <  disendowment  ol^the  Church  of 
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Scotland  is  a  more  iotelligent  and  correct  sense  of  the  dntj,  not  only  in 
it,  but  in  all  the  Gharches  in  the  land,  of  holding  forth  as  well  as  holding 
fast  the  Word  of  Life. 


AN  IMAGINARY  ALLIANCE. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  speaking  at  a  meeting  in  favour  of 
upholding  the  Charch  of  England  in  its  present  position,  alleged  as  a 
reason  for  strenuous  action,  ^  the  alliance  between  Nonconformists  and 
atheists/  The  Archbishop  would  not  consciously  be  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  bearing  false  witness  against  his  neighbour,  but  in  the  present  instance, 
howerer  unwittingly,  he  has  really  done  so.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
is  no  alliance  between  Nonconformists  and  atheists.  The  Archbishop 
has  made  an  allegation,  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  substantiate  it. 
Can  he  point  out  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  this  alliance  was 
formed,  who  is  its  president,  and  what  are  the  objects  it  seeks,  and  the 
methods  it  adopts  ?  He  does  not,  and  he  cannot  do  so.  The  truth 
is,  this  is  a  cuckoo  cry,  of  which  the  Archbishop  should  have  known  the 
raloe,  which  has  been  raised  by  ignorant  and  prejudiced  persons  in 
connection  with  the  miserable  case  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  NonconformistR, 
as  a  whole,  think  that  there  should  be  no  religious  tests  for  purely  civil 
offices.  The  case  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  an  extreme  one ;  but  they  are 
prepared  to  say  that  an  affirmation  should  suffice  for  the  admission  of  a 
man  to  the  House  of  Commons,  if  he  has  been  duly  elected.  But  it  does 
Dot  follow  from  this  that  Nonconformists  approve  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
reh'gions  principles.  There  is  not  a  Nonconformist  minister  in  the  land 
bat  reprobates  these  principles  as  entirely  and  as  strongly  as  the  Arch- 
bishop himself  does. 

But  injustice  has  been  done  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to 
others  besides  Nonconformists.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  have 
defended  his  right  to  take  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  House,  and  they 
have  suffered  accordingly.  Their  names  have  been  bracketed  with  that 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  a  fellow-feeling 
that  makes  them  wondrous  kind.  But  the  religious  character  of  men 
like  Gladstone  and  Bright  is  such  that  only  those  in  whom  ^  the  wish 
is  father  to  the  thought  *  will  persist  in  making  such  base  and  baseless 
allegations. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENT. 

OcR  great  dramatist,  in  well-worn  words,  says — 

'  Then  happgr,  lowlj  clown, 
Uneaay  liei  the  head  that  wean  a  crown.' 

A  few  months  ago  the  whole  civilized  world  was  shocked  by  the  news 
of  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  most  painful  circumstances, 
and  but  the  other  week  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  this  country  when 
the  tidings  reached  it  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  President  of 
America.  Except  that  these  two  potentates  are  at  the  head  of  two 
great  and  powerful  peoples,  they  have  little  in  common, — the  one  being 
almost  a  despotici  the  other  a  democratic  power.  C^nna]c> 
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The  causes  which  led  to  the  assaiih  upon  them,  fatal  in  the  one 
case,  fortonately,  whilst  serere,  jet  not  fatal  in  the  other,  are  also  Tcrj 
different. 

In  the  case  of  the  Emperor,  it  was  the  result  of  a  widespread  and 
mysterious  confederacj,  having  its  origin  in  deep-seated  dissatisfaction. 
Id  the  case  of  the  President,  it  was  the  result  of  the  iU-r^^^lated  passions 
of  a  disappointed  political  adventurer.  He  expressed  no  sentiment 
which  found  favour  with  multitudes  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  his 
crime  has  excited  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States  the  strongest  abhorrence  and  reprobation. 

The  recovery  of  the  President  is  a  matter  for  slncerest  rejoicing,  and 
all  the  more  after  the  doubt  with  which  for  a  time  it  was  regarded. 
The  event  itself,  and  the  manner  of  his  bearing  under  it,  will  render 
him  all  the  dearer  to  the  people,  and  make  his  life  all  the  more  precious 
in  their  eyes. 

Out  of  evil  God  educes  good,  and  one  good  thing  that  will  be  educed 
out  of  this  evil  is  the  drawing  the  more  closely  the  ties  of  brotherhood 
between  America  and  our  own  country.  From  the  Queen  to  the 
humblest  of  her  subjects,  the  deepest  sympathy  has  been  felt  and  ex- 
pressed, and  thus  it  is  seen  that  two  great  peoples,  alike  in  religion 
and  race,  are  bound  to  each  other  by  ties  Invisible  but  most  potent — 
the  ties  of  national  regard. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  1881. 

The  returns  of  the  Census  for  1881  are  now  published,  and  possess 
many  features  of  interest.  We  learn  from  them,  that  whilst  th&  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  has  been  increasing,  it  has  also  locally 
been  undergoing  a  change.  The  tendency  of  the  population  has  been 
to  settle  in  cities,  large  towns,  and  mining  and  manufacturing  districts, 
whilst  rural  districts  in  some  instances  have  been  decreasing  or  making 
but  little  advance. 

This  reads  a  lesson  to  us  in  reference  to  the  work  of  church  extension. 
Where  the  people  most  do  congregate,  there  action  ought  to  be  takoL 
As  a  Church  we  have  reason  for  gratitude  for  the  position  we  have 
reached,  and  the  work  in  the  land  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  do. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  more  might  have  been  done.  Of  late 
years  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  lengthem'ng  its  cords  and  strength- 
ening its  stakes.  Not  only  is  its  membership  increasmg  in  churches  ahn^bdy 
existing,  bat  by  the  assistance  of  the  Baird  Fund  new  churches  are 
being  multiplied.  At  the  time  of  the  Disruption,  the  Free  Church  num- 
bered not  many  more  than  400  congregations.  It  has  now  more  than 
doubled  that  numbw.  It  is  evident  that  our  increase  has  not  been  in 
the  ratio  of  that  of  other  churches,  and  that  we  must  consider  more 
carefully  our  duty  to  go  in  and  possess  the  land.  In  doing  so,  we  need 
not  b^  accused  of  envying  and  grieving  at  the  good  of  our  ndghbour. 
We  rejoice  in  any  real  good  that  is  being  done  by  others;  but  if  we 
believe  that  our  own  Church  embodies  principles  which  are  spedaUy 
worth  advancing,  and  which  are  dear  to  us,  why  should  we  not  endearonr 
to  go  forward?  ^  , 
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Another  lesson  those  retains  teach  ns,  is  one  of  consideration  for 
chnrches  that  are  placed  in  localities  where  the  population  is  diminishing:. 
The  ministers  of  these  chnrches  may  be  very  able  men,  earnest  preachers 
and  diligent  pastors,  bat  what  of  that  ?  Thej  cannot  achieve  impossi- 
bilities. Pews  cannot  be  filled  whilst  the  people  are  departing  from  the 
locality.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  crisis  throagh  which  we  are  passing 
in  connection  with  the  change  of  population^  calls  for  the  forming  of 
new  stations  in  growing  districts,  and  a  wise  and  kindly  care  for  those 
chnrches  which,  throagh  no  fault  of  theurs,  are  sa£fering  from  a  stationary 
or  decreasing  membership. 


THE  LATE  DEAN  STANLEY. 

The  death  of  Dean  Stanley,  which  occurred  on  July  19th,  after  an  illness 
of  a  few  days,  was  a  sorrow  and  surprise  to  his  many  friends  and  admirers. 
This  is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  enter  on  a  critical  examination  of  Dean 
Stanley's  theological  standpoint ;  that  indeed  will  be  difficult  to  define. 
He  was,  however,  the  recognised  leader  of  what  is  called  the  Broad 
Charch  party  in  the  Church  of  England.  His  attitude  towards  other 
Churches  was  catholic  and  friendly.  The  only  occasion  on  which  we 
remember  anything  like  contempt  and  severity  in  his  tone  was  not  long 
ago  at  a  meeting  at  which  the  Ritualistic  party  displayed  more  even  than 
their  usual  arrogance  and  exdusiveness.  This  called  forth  the  reprobation 
of  even  the  genial  and  gentle  Dean.  In  fact,  their  spirit  and  his  were  as 
the  poles  asunder. 

Dean  Stanley  came  first  prominently  before  the  public  in  1844  as  the 
writer  of  a  very  excellent  Life  of  the  famous  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.  Since 
that  time,  as  an  author,  a  preacher,  and  leader  of  ecclesiastical  movements 
and  theological  thought,  he  has  occupied  a  prominent  and  influential  place. 
His  death  will  leave  a  large  space  vacant  in  the  world  of  English  literature, 
and  will  be  widely  mourned. 


PRESBYTKRIAL  PROCBEDINGS. 

Aberdeeru — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Lumsdea  on  the  29th  June  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Jas.  Stark,  M.A.,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregatioa 
there,  after  a  vacancy  of  nine  months.  Rev.  Arch.  Young  of  Aberdeen 
preached  from  2  Cor.  iv.  10.  Mr.  Dunbar  of  Woodside,  moderator  pro  die^ 
ordained  and  addressed  the  minister ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Banchory  addressed 
the  people.  The  day  being  fine,  the  charch  was  filled,  and  much  heartiness 
seemed  to  characterize  the  whole  nrooeedings.  The  presbytery  mustered 
strongly.  There  were  also  present  Messrs.  Meude  of  Inveraray  and  Merson  of 
Hontly,  and  NicoU,  F.C.  of  Auchendoir,  who  took  part  in  the  ordination.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  settlement  wiU  be  to  the  small  but  devoted  congrega- 
tion as  the  beginning  of  weeks. — ^This  presbytery,  at  its  ordinary  meeting  in 
June,  licensed  Mr.  J(wn  King,  M. A.,  to  preach  the  gospel  and  exerdse  his  gifts 
as  a  probationer  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

il/znandFa^.-— This  presbytery  met  at  Annan  on  5th  July  last  —  tha^Rev.    t 
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Peter  Carruthers,  moderator  pro  tempore.  In  terms  of  agreement,  the  presby- 
tery proceeded  to  the  special  businefls — *  Prayer  and  Conference  on  Christiaii 
Work.'  Mr.  Watson,  as  requested,  led  the  presbytery's  devotions.  Mr.  Smith 
introduced  the  subject  of  conference,  and  after  a  general  survey,  spoke  par- 
ticularly on  the  following  points : — 1.  The  decrease  of  members  in  1880,  as 
brought  out  in  Hie  Synod's  statistics,  and  the  duty  of  the  presbytery  and  scflaoDs 
in  the  circumstances.  2.  The  keeping  of  the  communion  roll  in  relation 
to  members  whose  attendance  on  ordinances  is  unsatisfactory,  and  membos 
who  have  left  the  bounds  without  providing  themselves  with  disjunction 
certificates.  8.  Congregational  prayer-meetings:  their  importance,  how  they 
.  should  be  conducted,  and  what  is  most  likely  to  increase  the  number  in 
attendance.  Mr.  Smith,  after  adverting  to  other  topics,  was  followed  by  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  court ;  and  after  a  full  and  free  conversation,  extending 
to  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  record  their  satis- 
faction at  the  progress  made,  and  that  the  conference  be  resumed  after  the 
despatch  of  the  onlinary  business  at  next  meeting.  Read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
John  Fleming,  student,  stating  his  acceptance  of  the  presbytery's  appoint^nent 
to  the  charge  of  Wamphray  station  for  three  months,  extending  from  let  Jdy 
to  30th  September.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  hekl  at  Annan,  on 
Tuesday,  6th  September,  being  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  at  11.45  A.M. 

Berwick, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Dnnse  on  Tuesday,  19  th  July,  when,  by 
a  majority  of  8  to  4,  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  inexpedient  meanwhile  to 
press  the  union  of  the  two  congregations  in  Ayton. 

BuchaTL^Thla  presbytery  met  at  Rosehearty  on  6th  July— the  Rev.  Robert 
Paterson,  M.A.,  moderator.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Ogilvie,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Falkirk f  Blair,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling;  and  Dunbar,  6f  the 
Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  being  present,  were  invited  to  correspond.  The 
clerk  stated  that  he  had  receivea  a  letter  from  Sir  A.  Gordon,  M.P.,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  duly  received  and  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
presbytery's  petition  relative  to  the  Teinds  Bill.  A  communication  from  the 
Glasgow  Presbytery  (South)  was  read,  stating  that  said  Presbytery  proposed 
to  place  the  name  of  the  Rev.  £.  F.  Scott,  late  of  Towlaw,  on  the  list  of 
preachers.  To  this  proposal  the  presbytery  resolved  to  offer  no  objections. 
CiUled  for  the  edict  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  William  P.  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  which 
being  produced,  was  found  to  have  been  duly  served.  After  the  usual  intima- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  congregation  assembled  in  their  place  of  worship, 
and  no  objection  appearing,  the  oidination  services  were  proceeded  with.  Mr. 
Beath  preached  the  ordination  sermon  from  Matthew  xvi  26.  The  moderator 
put  the  questions  of  the  formula,  and  these  being  satisfactorily  answered,  Mr. 
Ogilvie  was,  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery, 
chained  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  and  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
congregation  of  Rosehearty.  Thereafter  he  was  suitabljr  addressed  by  the 
moderator,  and  the  congregation  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  the  services  were  concluded 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  presbytery  then  returned  to  the  session-house,  and 
there  Mr.  Ogilvie^s  name  was  entered  in  the  roll  of  the  presbytery,  and  he  took 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  court.  He  was  also  introduced  to  the  session  by 
Mr.  Scott,  who  had  acted  as  moderator  during  the  vacancy.  Next  meeting  of 
presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  New  Maud  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sabbath 
of  August. 

Edinburgh, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  July  5th — Rev.  Mr.  Whyte, 
moderator.  A  call  from  St..  Andrew's  Place  Church,  Leiih,  to  Rev.  Peter 
Wilson,  M.A.,  Whiteinch,  was  sustained.  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  North  Leith,  inti- 
mated his  acceptance  of  the  call  to  him  from  Pollokshields  congregation.  The 
presbytery  spent  an  hour  in  conference  on  missions.  Having  read  papers  in 
connection  with,  the  case  of  Rev.  Mr.  Doncan,  Junction  Street  Church,  Letth, 
its  further  consideration  was  delayed  till  a  special  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  July  19th.  A  moderation  for  the  18th  was  granted  to  Lothian 
Road  congregation. — This  presbytery  met  again' on  Tuesday^Qth  Julv— Ber. 
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Dr.  Mair,  moderator.  The  report  of  the  committee  in  the  case  of  Rev.  Mr. 
DoncaD,  Leith,  whose  term  of  saspensioii  from  the  ministry  for  three  months 
for  plagiarism  had  expired,  was  read,  and  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Galderwood 
the  committee  was  thanked  for  their  careful  labours,  and  discharged,  sympathy 
being  expressed  with  those  who  had  felt  obliged  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  chnrch.  Before  proceeding  to  repone  Mr.  Duncan,  an  opportunity  was 
given  him  of  expressing  feelings  of  penitence.  The  presbytery,  by  a  majority 
of  24  to  22,  afl£rmed  tiiat  it  was  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Duncan^s  statement, 
aod  it  was  resolved  to  meet  again  that  day  week  to  hear  a  fresh  statement 
from  Mr.  Duncan. 

Hamilton^ — This  presbytery  met  on  Monday,  20th  June — Mr.  Duncanson, 
moderator.  Messrs.  Alexander  Kirkland  and  Robert  Wilson,  students  of 
divinity,  completed  their  trials  for  licence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery, 
and  were  duly  licensed  as  probationers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  A 
communication  was  read  from  the  Home  Mission  Board  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  change  of  site  for  the  Livingstone  Memorial  Church,  Blantyre.  The 
clerx,  as  convener  of  a  committee  appointed  to  review  the  rules  for  granting 
&ick  supply,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  roll  of  ministers  for  conducting  speciid 
presbyterial  services,  presented  a  r^K)rt  from  said  committee,  which  was  read, 
and  consideration  thereof  delayed  till  next  meeting.  The  committee  on  missions, 
etc,  were  re-appointed.  The  committee  on  statistics  was  also  re-appointed, 
Mr.  Paterson  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Leys,  resigned.  Mr.  Gilmour  was  appointed 
moderator  for  the  next  six  months.  Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held 
on  the  last  Tuesday  of  August. 

Lanark. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  28th  of  June — the  Rev.  J.  H.  Scott, 
moderator.  It  was  agreed  that  the  extract  minute  of  Home  Board  anent 
Crossford  stipend  be  kept  in  retentui  till  the  proposals  for  the  new  arrangements 
of  sapplemented  stipends  be  laid  on  the  table.  Standing  committees  were 
appointed  for  the  year  on  missions,  augmentation,  evangelism,  Sabbath 
schools,  and  statistics.  A  remit  was  made  to  the  Cobbinshaw  Committee  to 
consider  specially  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  the  mission  there,  and 
report  at  next  meeting.  The  Committee  on  Missions  was  requested  to  bring 
up  a  report  anent  proposed  scheme  of  Zenana  work.  Read  certificates  of  Mr. 
Peter  Smith's  attendance  on  the  prescribed  classes  at  the  Divinity  Hall  for 
aession  1880-81.  Appointed  as  exercises  to  be  given  by  him  at  next  meeting : 
Popular  sermon  on  Isaiah  UiL  11  (1st  clause),  and  examination  on  Hodge's 
Outlines  of  Theohgy^  pp.  104-206.^  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  petition  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  Teinds  Bill,  and  against  legislation  dealing  with 
matters  of  this  kind  except  in  the  way  of  consideriuff  the  whole  question  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Establishment  in  ScoUand.  Next  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Lanark  on  Tuesday  after  third  Sabbath  in  September. 

Or/biey.— This  nresbytery  met  at  Kirkwall  on  Tuesday  the  5th  July.  Mr. 
Calderwood  was  elected  moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  took  the 
chair  accordingly.  The  clerk  stated  that  he  had  received  a  jpost  card  intimation 
from  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  (South),  intimating  that  it  was  proposed  to 
place  the  name  of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Scott,  late  of  Towkw,  on  the  list  of  preachers. 
The  presbytery  had  no  objection  to  the  proposal.  The  clerk  laid  on  the  table 
a  call  by  tiie  congregation  of  Stromneas  in  favour  of  Mr.  John  Jardine,  M.A., 
signed  by  284  meml^rs  and  128  adherents.  The  presbytery  unanimously  and 
most  cordially  sustained  the  call,  and  appointed  trials  to  Mr.  Jardine,  for 
ordination,  should  he  accept  the  call.  The  clerk  intimated  that  a  telegram 
had  been  received  by  him  that  morning,  intimating  that  a  call  had  been  given 
by  Mount  Pleasant  Congregation,  Liverpool,  to  Rev.  John  Munro  Mackenzie, 
Wick,  signed  by  201  members  and  104  adherents,  and  that  he  expected  the  call 
itself  by  the  first  post.  The  clerk  read  a  number  of  letters  and  documents 
relating  to  the  call,  and  asking  the  presbytery  to  meet  in  Wick  to  hear  the 
Commissioners  from  the  Liverpool  congregation.  The  presbytery  agreed  to 
meet  at  Wick  on  Wednesday,  20th  July,  at  noon.    The  standing  committees 
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of  the  presbytery  were  reapp<nnted  for  the  year.  Mr.  Webster  intimated  tluit 
Mr.  Inglis,  who  waa  oonnectod  with  the  Sabbath-School  Union,  and  was  sent  out 
as  a  depaty  for  encouraging  and  stimulating  Sabbath-school  work,  was  willing 
to  visit  Orkney,  and  that  a  series  of  meetings  had  been  arranged  for  ^kwall, 
and  that  Mr.  Inglis  would  be  most  happy  to  Tint  as  many  districts,  duriae  his 
three  weeks*  stay,  as  could  be  overtaken.  The  Committee  on  the  Care  o?  the 
Young  were  instructed  to  meet  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  The 
presbytery  then  met  in  private  to  consider  some  matters  connected  with  the 
Stronsay  congregation. 


GALL. 

Edinburgh  (Lothian  Road), — Rev.  J.  Aitken,  M.A.,  North  Shields,  called  to 
be  colleague  to  Rev.  Dr.  Reid  and  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming,  July  18. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Lumsden, — Mr.  James  Stark,  M.A.,  ordained  June  29. 
Glasgow, — Rev.  Thomas  lindsay,  ordained  a  missionary  to  Japan,  June  SO. 
Rojtehearty.  —  Mr.  W.  E.  OgUvie,  M.A.,    probationer,  Falkiift:,  ordaioed 
July  6. 


OBITUART. 

At  his  residence,  Kew,  Melbourne,  Australia,  on  the  18th  May,  Rev.  A.  D. 
Kinninmont,  formerly  of  Leith. 

Died  at  Grosshill,  Glasgow,  on  the  19th  nit..  Rev.  David  Macrae,  M.A., 
senior  minister  of  Elgin  Street  Church,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  Mth 
of  his  ministry. 

FATHST£UI£— AN  ELDER^S  JUBILER. 

Very  interesting  services  were  held  here  on  Sabbath,  June  12th,  and  Tuesday 
the  14th,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Thomas  Ronaldson  attaining  his  jubilee  as  an 
elder  in  the  congregation.  On  the  Sabbath,  Rev.  Mr.  Macqueen,  pastor  of  the 
congregation,  preached  an  appropriate  discourse,  and  pn  the  Tuesday  evening 
a  meeting  was  held,  at  whicn  various  ministers  and  friends  were  present,  sod 
gave  addresses,  among  the  others,  Rev.  James  Ronaldson,  of  Longridge,  son  of 
the  venerable  elder.  Mr.  Ronaldson,  whose  eldership  dates  from  June  1832, 
was  presented  with  various  artfcles  of  value,  a  purse  of  money,  and  an  address, 
in  which  his  high  Christian  character,  and  great  though  unobtrusive  services, 
were  fittingly  recognised.  The  occasion  was  altogether  one  of  much  enjoy- 
ment. 
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DEAN  STANLEY. 

BY  RET.  A.  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

*  Blewed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  ahall  he  called  the  children  of  God.' 

This  verse  expresses — ^better  perhaps  than  any  other  I  could  select — 
the  faith  and  life  of  the  eminent  Churchman  who,  since  we  last  met  here, 
has  been,  to  the  unspeakable  loss  of  the  nation,  called  to  the  eternal 
home.  It  expresses  a  lesson  which  he  was  never  tired  enforcing.  His 
heart  mourned  over  the  divisions,  alienations,  and  misunderstandings  of 
the  Christian  Church.  And  he  set  himself  to  be  a  reconciler  of 
brethren,  and  maker  of  peace.  It  is  a  text  that  might  fitly  be  carved 
on  his  monument 

When  |t  life  so  conspicuous  as  Dean  Stanley's  comes  to  a  close,  it 
is  good  for  his  contemporaries  to  turn  aside  for  a  little  and  study  it, 
and,  if  it  may  be,  gather  up  the  lessons  it  leaves  behind.  It  is  a  life 
which  touched  the  very  highest  points  of  excellence,  and  just  missed 
grasping  them ;  a  life  pure  and  noble,  with  instincts  that  sought  after 
the  best  things,  and  with  industry  that  left  no  effort  untried  to  attain  to 
them ;  a  life  radiant  with  Christian  graces,  with  gentle  courtesies,  with 
broad  humaoities ; — every  way  a  life  well  worthy  of  our  earnest  study. 

In  order  to  place  it  before  you  in  the  aspects  which  shall  best  dis- 
play both  its  rich  gifts  and  its  lunitations,  I  shall  consider  it  first  as 
the  life  of  a  Biblical  scholar,  next  as  the  life  of  a  Churchman,  finally  as 
the  life  of  a  Theologian  and  preacher. 

I  need  not  say  that  he  was  more  than  those  three  aspects  can  bring 
out.  He  was  a  poet,  a  citizen,  a  friend,  a  man  greatly  beloved.  One 
can  form  some  idea  of  a  man's  life  by  the  friends  he  has  had.  The 
number  and  variety  of  his  friendships  is  the  measure  of  his  sympathies. 
Bat  I  should  hardly  know  where  either  to  begin  or  end  if  I  were  to 
attempt  an  enumeration  of  Stanley's  friends.  He  had  friends  in  the 
highest  circles  and  in  the  humblest.  Statesmen,  men  of  science,  poets, 
scholars,  ecclesiastics,  missionaries,  learned  and  distinguished  foreigners, 
were  among  them.    In  his  Deanery,  at  the  delightful  receptions  which^Tp 
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his  lamented  wife  was  wont  to  hold, .  met  people  of  all  creeds  and 
chnrches,  and  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  polities  and  philosophy,  and  of 
all  departments  of  science.  He  had  wann  friends  in  America*  Emerson, 
Lowell,  now  ambassador,  Longfellow,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  many  more. 
Bat  mnch  that  those  friendships  bear  witness  to  I  must  leave  nnspoken. 
I  shall  be  content  if  I  can  shed  some  light — and  as  I  go  on,  draw 
some  lessons — from  a  view  of  him  on  the  three  aspects  cefecred  to— 
Bibfical  jchokr,  Ecclesiastic,  and  Theok)gian. 


To  understand  his  life  in  any  of  those  aspects,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  circnmstances  of  his  youtL  He  was  a  Cheshire  man,  bom  at 
Alderley,  and  a  scion  of  the  Stanleys  of  Alderley. 

Yon  remember — many  of  yon — ^tiiat  beautiful  book  of  Mr.  Hare's, 
published  about  ten  years  back,  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Life,  Ton 
remember  the  quiet  refinement  of  those  Cheshire  homes,  the  Stanleys'  and 
Leycesters',  and  the  Hebers*.  Maria  Leycesler,  who  became  Mrs. 
Augustus  Hare,  was  own  sister  to  Stanley's  mother.  Stanley  would  be 
a  lad  of  sixteen  when  her  marriage  with  Hare  took  place.  He  wonld 
have  met  Reginald  Heber  earlier  at  his  father^s,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stanley 
of  Alderley.  He  would  foe  acquainted  with  the  Leycesters  and  the  Hares. 
And  by  and  by  he  would  be  folded  up  in  new  influences  in  Norwich 
Cathediral,  when  his  father  was  called  to  be  bishop  there. 

But  the  greatest  influence  he  came  under,  and  the  one  which  told  most 
visibly  on  his  life,  was  his  going  to  Rugby  to  school.  Dr.  Arnold  wius 
there.  His  scholarship  received  its  great  impulse  there.  And  die 
master  and  the  young  pupO  drew  to  each  other  at  once.  It  has  been 
said — but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  story — that  the  incident  of  the  boy 
saying  his  prayers  which  Mr.  Hughes  works  out  so  touchingly  in 
Tom  Brownie  School  Daya^  is  an  incident  from  Stanley's  life.  He  wonld 
be  a  boy  to  act  in*  jnst  such  a  way,  so  pious,  so  brave  for  God,  so 
obedient  to  the  desires  of  his  absent  mother.  As  you  all  know,  when 
Dr.  Arnold  died,  it  was  to  Stanley  it  was  entrusted  to  write  his 
life.  And  nobly  did  he  fulfil  his  duty.  His  life  of  Arnold  noiks  among 
the  three  or  four  best  biographies  in  our  literature.  Ko  man  of  this 
generation  has  contributed  moTe  richly  to  Christian  literature.  His 
Church  History  lectures,  his  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  to  Corinth^  his  Memorials  of  Canterbury  and 
Westminster^  his  Ti-avels  in  Palestine^  his  sermons  on  the  Apostles^  and 
numerous  contributions  to  magazines  and  reviews,  and  to  Smith's  Die- 
tionary  of  the  Bihle^  have  placed  him  in  the  forefront  of  the  Ohiistian 
authors  of  our  day. 

And  that  is  a  noble  form  of  Christian  service.  A  man  who,  bdng  a 
ripe  scholar,  having  a  fine  eye  for  observation,  and  a  historical  capacity, 
shall  give  himself  to  work  out  for  others  pictures  of  the  past— exposi- 
tions of  Scripture,  descriptions  of  bygone  forms  of  worship— such  a 
man  is  doing  the  work  of  a  teacher  to  the  men  who  are  to  teach  others. 
Many  of  Stanley's  books  are  now  classics  in  the  literature  of  the  Bible. 
And  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  praise  that  is  due  to  some  of 
them.  I  win  mention  only  two.  The  first  is  his  book  of  travels  m 
Syria  and  Palestme.    The  next  is  his  Lectures  on  the  Jewidi  Ckur^. 
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Tbese  books  belong  to  each  other,  and  shed  light  on  each  otiber.  In  his 
trareis  he  goes  orer  the  ground  on  which  the  history  was  enacted.  He 
markB  oat  the  halting-places,  not  by  the  trivial  details  of  his  personal 
adTeatiires,  his  hotds,  his  tents,  his  companions,  bnt  by  the  Imiiiortal 
footprints  of  the  past.  Here  Abraham  halted,  here  he  offered  Isaac, 
here  he  parted  from  Lot,  here  Rachel  died  and  was  buried,  here  David 
foDgbt  with  the  Philistine,  here  Elijah  triumphed  over  the  priests  of  BaaL 
And  in  his  Lectures  he  marks  out  the  world-wide  ingnificance  of  the 
treats  that  occurred  at  those  sacred  spots.  There  is  no  history  of  events 
in  Old  Testament  times  in  our  language  to  compare  with  Stanley's  Lec^ 
tares  on  the  Jewish  Church, 

n. 

The  ecclesiastical  views  of  the  Dean  were  detenmned  for  him  to  a  great 
extent  by  Arnold.  That  distinguished  man  held  strongly  the  Erastian 
view  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State.  And  in  a  conntry  where  there 
18  a  special  relation  between  Church  and  State,  one's  view  of  that  relation 
indicates  one's  view  of  the  Churdi. 

Dean  Stanley  held  with  Hooker  and  Arnold,  that  every  member  of  the 
commonwealth  is  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the 
8tate  to  support  and  control  the  Church.  The  nation  oi:^ht  to  be 
looked  on  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  Church  of  the  nation  as 
set  apart  for  spiritual  and  moral  ends,  and  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
nation.  The  Dean  would  bring  all  the  Churdies  that  even  colourably 
held  the  national  view  of  Christianity  together,  and  comprehend  them  in 
the  one  national  Church.  He  was  hknself  prepared  to  open  the  pulpits 
of  Episcopalian  Churches — ^as  they  used  to  be  open — ^to  ministers  of  other 
denominations.  And  so  far  as  his  power  went,  he  acted  out  his  pro- 
fession by  inviting  Principal  Caird,  Dr.  Robert  Moffat,  and  Professor 
Max  Miiller,  to  address  audiences  in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Dean  Stanley  did  not  stop  short  where  other  liberal  ecclesiastics  do. 
In  a  lecture  on  the  ^  Three  Irish  Churches/  he  tells  a  number  of  delight- 
ful anecdotes  of  the  friendly  intercourse  between  Protestant  and  Reman 
Catholic  bishops  before  the  evil  days  of  Ultramontane  policy  came  ip. 
And  it  IS  well  known  that  he  invited  Dr.  Yance  Smith,  the  Unitarian,  to 
take  the  communion  with  the  Bible  revisers  in  the  Abbey. 

Soma  years  ago,  he  was  invited  by  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Edinburgh  to  deliver  a  few  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  None  of  his  writings  so  illustrates  the  eeclesiasfciGal  bent  and 
pecuEarity  of  his  mind  as  those  lectures  do.  He  states  in  his  preface 
that  he  does  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  history  of  tiie 
Scottish  Church.  He  leaves  Knox  out,  and  Andrew  Melville,  and  the 
great  Gheneral  Assembly  of  1688,  and  the  Disruption  of  1848,  or  only 
refers  to  them  in  passing.  In  fact,  he  leares  out  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  works  upon  its  fringes.  He  goes  back  to  St  Colnmba,  St.  Ninian, 
to  the  meditBval  Church,  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  He  tells 
the  story — ^bnt  not  sympathetically-— (rf  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
He  describes  the  quarrel  between  Whitfield  and  the  Erskines.  And 
thereafter,  and  now  in  full  sympathy,  he  unfolds  his  roll  of  the  worthies 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  stories  of  the  Moderates,  and  of  David 
Hume  and  Robertson  the  historians,  and  even  of  Robert  Burns  and^l^ 
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Walter  Scott  And  be  dwells  affectionately  on  the  memories  of  Gillespie 
and  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  of  Irving  and  Macleod  Campbell,  and  of 
Thomas  Erskine  of  Liulathen.  These  lectnres  are  delightfal  reading. 
There  is  a  fine  spirit  in  portions  of  them.  Bnt  thej  contain  no  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  How  could  thejt  The  grand  distinction 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  its  witnessing  for  truth.  The 
Churchmen  of  the  North — and  in  this  thej  were  one  with  the  hnmblest  of 
their  flocks — held  that  the  truth  thej  were  commanded  to  preach,  was 
a  sacred  trust  which  they  were  to  hand  on  unimpaired  to  generations 
that  should  come  after  them,  and  for  which,  if  need  were,  they  shoald 
be  prepared  to  die. 

I  always  regret  that  Stanley  undertook  these  lectures  on  the  Chnreb 
of  Scotland.  He  was  on  historical  ground  which  he  was,  by  his  very 
up-bringing,  unfitted  to  tread.  And  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  greatest 
representatives  of  Church  life  in  the  North  repudiated  his  conclosionsi 
und  resented  his  treatment  of  the  heroic  contendings  of  CovcDanter, 
8eceder,  and  Free  Churchman  in  the  past 

The  Dean's  conclusion  on  the  whole  history  of  the  Scottish  Church 
was,  that  it  was  an  illustration  of  the  Scottish  love  of  fighting  and  of 
theological  hair-splitting. 

Principal  Rainy  was  set  up  to  reply  to  him.  And  with  only  a  few 
days'  preparation,  he  delivered  a  criticism  of  the  lectures  which  carried 
the  mind  of  the  best  sections  of  Scottish  life  entirely  along  with  it  I 
leill  quote  a  passage  from  the  second  of  Dr.  Rainy's  lectures,  which  is 
both  a  reply  to  some  things  said  by  the  Dean,  and  also  a  spotting  of  the 
weak  place  in  Stanley's  entire  view  of  Church  history  and  fiife : — 

^  I  will  take  leave  to  ask  a  question.  What  is  that  thing,  what  is 
4hat  doctrinal  truth,  in  behalf  of  which  the  Dean's  conscience,  according 
to  his  present  light,  would  lead  him  to  think  that  people  ought  to 
undergo  martyrdom,  and  might  do  so  without  absurdity  f  Where  would 
he  draw  the  line  and  make  a  stand  f ' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  force  of  this  question.  And  one  feels 
it  the  more  the  deeper  his  love  for  Stanley  is. 

He  liked  going  down  to  Scotland  and  preaching  in  Presbyterian 
pulpits.  He  said  many  a  genial  word  of  Scotland  and  its  people.  But 
to  understand  the  history  or  church  life  of  a  people  who  had  to  contend 
for  the  truth  unto  blood,  it  is  necessary  that  one  should  himself  for  the 
same  truth  to  some  extent  have  suffered.  And  this  Stanley  had  never 
done.  Things  looked  small  and  paltry  as  seen  through  the  medium  of 
names  from  which  all  the  life  had  gone  out.  And  the  great  Dean,  happy 
in  his  own  position,  could  quietly  smile  at  people  who  thought  it  worth 
while  to  contend  for  principles  which  had  to  be  expressed  by  such  names 
as  Burgher  and  Antibui^her,  Seceder  and  Relief.  But  do  not  blame 
bun  overmuch,  you  who  belong  to  Scottish  Churches.  Recall  once  more 
the  circumstances  of  his  early  years.  Remember  that  he  was  bom  in  an 
English  parsonage ;  that  his  first  knowledge  of  Episcopacy  was  from 
contact  with  his  liberal-hearted  father  and  godly  mother,  and  the  brave 
aister  who  afterwards  went  out  to  the  Crimea  as  a  nurse.  He  ^vas 
brought  up,  so  to  speak,  within  the  garden.  He  never  saw  the  desert 
that  lay  outside  the  walls. 

His  friends,  as  he  grew  up,  were  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
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Establishment.  His  mind  went  back  orer  its  glorious  memories.  He 
8aw  it  on  its  fairest  side.  How  coald  this  fair  iDstitution  which  nourished 
the  faith  of  his  saintly  parents,  and  produced  Arnold,  and  Keble,  and 
Whately,  and  Dr.  Hampden,  ever  be  conceived  of  as  a  bitter,  black,  cruel 
persecutor  in  Scotland?  He  had  not  listened,  as  many  of  you  have  done^ 
to  tales  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  cotta<;es  of  the  descendants  of  those 
who  suffered  the  persecution.  He  had  not  himself  felt  the  cold  and 
heartless  wind  of  Moderate  preaching  blowing  from  the  pulpit,  and 
chilling  the  soul  when  he  went  up  hungering  for  a  breath  of  glad  tidings 
on  the  Lord's-day  to  the  parish  church.  He  knew  the  State  Church 
only  by  head  mark,  as  he  beheld  her  glorious  in  apparel,  and  seated  on 
her  throne  in  his  own  England.  He  did  not  know  her  by  heel  mark,  as 
the  Nonconformists  of  England  till  this  century  did,  as  the  people  of 
Scotland  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant  did.  And  he  had  never  felt  the 
contempt  with  which  State-Church  ecclesiastics  in  the  past,  or  High 
Chnrchmen  of  the  present,  looked  down  on  the  simple  worshippers  of 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational*  churches. 

That  is  his  apology.  The  dream  of  bis  life,  his  ambition,  was  to  heal 
divisions.  But  his  dream  had  to  remain  a  dream,  and  his  ambition  to 
fafl  of  fulfilment,  because  the  divided  were  expected  to  come  together 
nnder  the  roof  of  an  Established  Church. 

He  never  got  to  see  that  what  kept  the  Nonconformists  of  England 
and  the  Free  Churches  of  Scotland  outside  the  Establishment  waa 
principle.  Or  if  he  did  see  that  it  was  principle,  he  never  learned  that  it 
was  principle  worth  contending  for,  worth  standing  apart  for,  or  that  it 
was  to  be  put  in  the  same  balances  with  the  advantage  of  being  all 
one  in  a  magnificent  and  richly  endowed  Institution  like  the  Church  of 
England. 

I  have  seen  it  noticed  somewhere  shice  his  death  that  he  was  some- 
times surprised  at  the  little  impression  he  made  on  the  Nonconformist 
ministers  in  London.  It  is  to  his  praise  that  this — if  it  be  a  fact — 
made  no  difference  in  the  sincerity  and  frequency  of  his  intercourse  with 
them.  He  liked  to  have  them  at  the  Deanery.  He  liked  to  be  asked 
to  their  great  occasions,  their  church  openings,  their  college  prize 
days.  He  took  part  in  the  funeral  service  of  Mr.  Binney.  He 
nnveiled  the  bust  of  Mr.  Samuel  Martin;  and  although  on  those 
occasions  his  hopeful  speech  seemed  to  anticipate  some  fulfilment  of  his 
favourite  dream, — some  happy  day  when  they  would  be  all  one  in  a 
comprehensive  Established  Church, — there  was  in  his  personal  demeanour 
an  utter  absence  of  that  condescension  which  one  sometimes  hears  of, 
which  is  so  irritating  to  those  who  have  to  endure  it,  and  such  a  mark 
of  arrogance  in  those  who  indulge  in  it. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  that  since  Dean  Alford  of  Canterbury  died, 
no  greater  loss  has  befallen  the  cause  of  good-fellowship  between  Epis- 
copalian and  Nonconformist  ministers  than  the  death  of  Dean  Stanley. 

UL 

Let  us  now,  in  the  third  place,  contemplate  the  Dean  as  a  Theo* 
hgian.  But  how  shall  I  do  this  so  as  to  be  nt  once  true  and  fair  ?  A 
theologian  sets  forth  bis  views  as  doctrines.  But  the  Dean  almost  never 
approached  any  statement  of  doctrine.     When  he  had  occasion  to>refer  r 
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to  doctrine,  he  did  it  in  a  historical,  pictnresqae,  far-off  way,  as  one 
who  recognises  an  excellence  with  which  he  does  not  wish  to  identify 
himself  too  closely.  He  had  no  love  for  confession  or  doctrinal  minntis. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  depended  on  the  proclamation  and  inculcation 
of  dogmas  whether  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  to  advance.  The 
sympathies  of  his  mind  were  on  the  side  of  life  and  spirit.  A  life 
working  oat  its  purpose ;  the  spirit  of  a  dogma  rather  than  its  letter ; 
his  preferences  were  for  these.  When  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  its 
meeting  in  New  York  some  years  ago,  William  Amot,  of  Edinburgh, 
delivered  an  address  at  it.  It  was  on  the  connection  between  roots  and 
fruits.  Unless  there  were  doctrinal  roots,  he  said,  there  could  be  no  fak 
Christian  fruits.  That  address  fairly  expressed  the  ordinary  theological 
sympathy.  It  is  a  sympathy  with  distinct  formulas  of  Chnstiaa  truth. 
Dean  Stanley's  sympathies  did  not  flow  in  this  direction  at  alL  There 
are  many  who  think  he  would  have  reached  a  greater  height  and  i^uence 
as  a  teacher  if  they  had.  That  is  very  strongly  my  own  coDvictitm. 
But  I  wish  to  add,  that  this  repugnance  to  theological  dogma  waa  not 
bom  of  indifferwce  to  truth,  tx  was  the  honest  conviction  of  a  mind 
that  was  histc^ical  rather  than  theological,  and  that  saw  that  the  formulas 
that  fitted  the  men  of  one  generation  were  rarely  sufficient  to  express 
those  of  another.  It  was  also  the  conviction  of  one  who  believed  that 
theology  was  spirit  rather  than  letter,  and  was  to  be  felt  rath^  than 
caught  and  shut  up  in  worda 

Among  the  Dean's  essays  is  one  which  very  clearly  brings  this 
peculiarity  of  his  mind  to  view.  It  is  a  paper  read  a  few  years  back  st 
a  meeting  of  the  London  clergy.  Its  title  is,  ^  Theology  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.'  He  began  with  the  remark  that  every  century  has  its 
own  theology,  and  that  our?  is  not  different  from  others,  for  it  has  a 
theology  of  its  own. 

Now,  the  remarkable  thing  in  this  paper  is  that  the  writer  never  defines 
this  theology — never  explicitly  says  what  its  peculiarities  are.  But  he 
tells  who  has  manifested  possession  of  it,  and  where  its  spirit  is  at  work. 
It  was  born  in  Germany.  It  has  bad  a  home  in  Goethe,  in  Walter 
Scott,  in  Coleridge,  in  Tennyson,  in  Arnold,  Robertson,  Milmao,  in 
Edward  Irving,  in  the  more  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  even  in  the  writers  of  what  he  calls  the  narrower  communities  of 
the  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterians.  He  describes  its  relation  to 
the  Bible,  to  history  and  philosophy,  and  to  doctrines.  He  refers  to 
several  elements  in  it  which  justify  the  hope  that  it  will  be  a  prevailing 
theology ;  but  not  till  the  very  end  does  he  condescend  on  any  practical 
statement  of  its  contents.  And  when  at  last  he  approaches  such  a  state- 
ment, it  is  only  to  say  that  this  theology,  among  other  distinctions,  is 
marked  by  its  preference  for  the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

Now  this  way  of  looking  at  doctrine  and  handling  it,  gave  a  peculiar 
cast  to  his  preaching.  His  sermons  naturally  took  a  biogn^hical  or 
historical  form.  They  were  often  very  practical ;  they  were  seldom  or 
never  doctrinal.  Latterly,  they  were  sermons  for  special  occasions.  This 
is  part  of  his  glory,  that  he  made  his  pulpit  speak  the  thought  that  was 
throbbing  in  the  nation's  heart.  His  wide  sympathies  made  him  very 
sensitive  to  any  greatness  of  life  in  others.  And  no  life  came  to  an 
end — belongmg  to  England — over  which  the  distmgnished  preacher  at 
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Westminster  bad  not  something  genial  and  appreciative  to  say.  I 
recall,  as  I  am  saying  this,  sermons  he  preached,  or  kindly  reference  he 
made  to  the  memory  of  Arthur  Helps,  Norman  Macleod,  John  Macleod 
Campbell,  C.  Kingsley,  Commander  Goodenongh,  Dr.  LiTingstc^^e, 
George  Eliot,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Dick^iis,  and  many  more. 
It  was  a  great  treat  to  hear  these  generous  eulogies,  and  still  greater 
to  feel  that  they  were  being  spoken,  not  to  flatter  tlie  memory  of  the 
dead,  but  to  stimulate  to  good  deeds  the  living,  and  to  lift  the  national 
feeling  to  a  nobler  height  in  the  hearts  of  Ei^hshmen. 

The  Dean's  sermons  had  very  little,  if  anything,  in  them  of  those 
characteristics  which  are  expected  in  sermons  to  the  unconverted.  He 
took  up  the  position  that  he  was  a  minister  of  a  Christian  Church,  and 
in  a  nation  that  in  the  main  was  Christian.  And  he  set  himself  to  bring 
oat  the  law  of  Christian  life,  and  the  beauty  and  blessedness  of  a  holy 
life.  Even  if  he  were  addressing  the  boys  from  a  training-ship,  he 
spoke  to  them  as  Christians ;  and  I  remember  one  occasioBi  when  one  of 
the  boys  had  risked  his  Ufe  to  save  that  of  a  companion  who  had  faU«i 
Into  the  sea,  after  praising  the  boy,  how  he  burst  out  in  praise  of  the 
Christian  duty  of  sacrificing  one^s  life  for  others. 

I  see  it  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  the  last  sermon  he  preached 
was  on  the  two  beatitudes  which  precede  the  one  that  is  my  text. 
^  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,'  and  ^  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.'  Subjects  like  these  lay 
close  to  his  heart  and  life.  I  have  read  very  noble  sermons  by  hka  on 
the  higher  worth  of  the  spirit  over  the  letter;  and  sermons  of  a 
biographical  kind  as  noble,  bringing  out  traits  in  the  lives  of  the 
apostles.  But  if  I  were  required  to  specify  the  theme  which  of  all 
themes — so  far  as  known  to  me — he  most  earnestly  dwelt  upon,  it  would 
be  the  vital  connection  of  religion  and  morality.  He  has  grasped 
this  subject  very  completely  in  his  lectures  on  the  )»:ophets.  It  is 
a  subject  which  his  knowledge  of  history  enabled  him  to  illustrate 
with  abundant  fulness.  Religion  and  morality,  —  their  vital,  th^ 
organic  connection ;  a  faith  showing  itself  by  works ;  a  truth  truthing 
itself  by  love ;  a  worship  that  flows  forth  in  holy  deeds,  in  daily  cos* 
duct ;  a  religion  that  is  a  visiting  widows  and  orphans  in  their  afflictions, 
and  keeping  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world : — 

^  They  are  one,'  he  said  at  St  Andrews  when  he  was  addressing  the 
students  as  then:  rector,  ^  they  are  one  and  indivisible.  Whatever  tends 
to  elevate  the  virtue,  the  purity,  the  generosity  of  mankind,  is  high 
religion ;  whatever  debases  the  mind,  or  cOTrupts  the  heart,  or  hardens 
the  conscience,  under  whatever  pretext,  however  specious,  is  low  religion, 
is  infidelity  of  the  worst  sort.' 

We  may  well  say,  therefore,  that  a  great  man  has  been  taken  from 
bis  work-place.  A  {^ce  once  glorious  by  his  presence  is  now  empty^ 
and  shall  know  him  no  more.  But  the  influence  of  his  pure,  courageous 
life  abides  with  us.  His  literary  works  remain  as  part  of  our  rich 
national  mheritance.  And  as  long  as  Westminster  Abbey  stands,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  up  till  this  date,  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  was  its 
greatest  Dean. 
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IS  LEVITICUS  THE  WORK  OP  EZRA? 

Mr.  W.  RoBERTSOir  Smith,  in  his  work  eDtilled  The  Old  Tetlament  in 
the  Jeimli  Churchy  asserts  that  neither  the  Book  of  Leyiticos  nor  any  part 
of  the  Levitical  ritnal  contained  in  Ezodns  and  Numbers  was  in  writing 
before  the  time  of  Ezra;  that  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites 
was  unknown  till  then ;  and  that  though  the  priests  had  a  traditionary 
ritnal,  yet  that  the  sacrifices  they  prescribed  were  without  divine  authority. 
We  hare  not  space  to  make  quotations  from  Mr.  Smith's  woric  to  show 
that  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  his  yiews,  but  believe  it  will  not  be 
questioned  by  any  one  who  has  read  his  book.  This  theory  we  propose 
to  bring  to  the  test  of  Scripture. 

We  begin  onr  examination  with  the  Book  of  Ezra.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ^t  six  chapters  of  this  book  are  a  narrative  of  events  that 
happened  about  fifty-seven  years  before  Ezra  came  to  Jerusalem.  Now 
in  this  portion  of  Ezra's  history  we  read,  ^  Then  stood  up  Joshua,  and 
his  brethren  the  priests,  and  builded  the  altar  of  the  Grod  of  Israel,  to 
offer  bumt-ofiferings  thereon,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  the 
man  ^f  God.'  ^  They  kept  also  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  as  it  is  written, 
and  offered  the  daily  burnt-offerings  by  number,  according  to  the  cnstom ' 
(ordinance)  (chap.  in.  1-5).  And  again,  ^They  set  the.  priests  in  their 
divisions,  and  the  Levites  in  their  courses,  for  the  service  of  Ood,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  book  of  Moses  *  (chap,  vi,  16-20).  And  also,  *  Many  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  and  chief  of  the  fathers,  who  were  ancient  men,  that 
had  seen  the  first  house'  (chap.  iiL  12). 

Here,  then,  at  the  very  outset  we  have  the  most  direct  contradiction  of 
Mr.  Smith's  statements.  Before  Ezra  was  born,  or  at  least  when  he  was 
but  a  child,  the  Jews  had  a  written  law  which  went  by  the  name  of  ^  the 
law  of  Moses  the  man  of  God.'  In  this  law  the  distinction  between  the 
priest  and  the  Levite  is  plainly  made,  and  it  is  from  this  law  that  the 
authority  to  present  burnt-offerings  is  derived. 

When  we  read  that  portion  of  the  history  vrith  which  Ezra  was  more 
immediately  connected,  we  find  the  same  language.  Thus,  ^  Then  Ezra 
went  up  from  Babylon ;  and  he  was  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  given ; '  *  and  there  went  up  some  of  the 
priests  and  the  Levites ;'  *•  Ezra  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of 
the  Lord '  (chap.  vii.  6,  7,  10).  In  the  proclamation  of  Artaxerxes  we 
read,  ^  Unto  Ezra  the  priest,  a  scribe  of  the  God  of  heaven,  I  make  a 
decree,  that  all  they  of  his  priests  and  Levites'  (chap.  vii.  11-13). 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  little  to  the  Book  of  Nehemiah.  Nehemiah  was 
a  contemporary  and  colleague  of  Ezra,  and  there  is  a  close  resemblance 
between  the  teaching  of  both  books.  The  law  of  Moses  is  described  in 
the  same  terms.  *  They  spake  unto  Ezra  the  scribe  to  bring  the  book  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel'  (Neh. 
viii.  1) ;  *  They  found  written  in  the  law  which  the  Lord  had  commanded 
hy  Moses,  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  dwell  in  booths'  (ver.  14). 
In  the  great  confession  which  they  made,  they  say,  ^  Thou  earnest  down 
also  upon  Sinai,  and  spakest  with  them  from  heaven,  and  commandedst 
them  precepts,  statutes,  and  laws,  by  the  hand  of  Moses  Thj  servant ' 
(chap.  ix.  13, 14),  and  the  covenant  which  they  make  immediately  after- 
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wards  was, '  To  walk  in  God's  law,  which  was  giyen  by  Moses  the  servant 
of  Ood,  and  to  observe  and  do  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  onr 
God,  and  His  judgments  and  His  statutes;'  ^  to  charge  onrselves  ...  for 
the  shewbread,  and  for  the  continual  meat-oflfering,  and  for  the  continual 
burnt-offering,  .  .  .  and  for  the  sin-offering  (chap.  x.  29-34). 

Now,  in  examining  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we  are  dealing  with 
documents  in  which,  if  anywhere,  ought  to  be  found  some  indications  of 
the  introduction  of  a  novel  ritual.  If  it  is  really  true  that  now  for  the 
first  time,  a  thousand  years  after  Moses,  the  law  of  sacrifice  was  reduced 
to  a  system  by  divine  appointment,  there  will  be  some  hint  dropped,  some 
casual  notice,  at  the  least,  of  such  a  remarkable  act  of  legislation.  But 
there  is  not  the  most  distant  intimation  of  Ezra  having  any  hand  in  the 
preparation  of  this  great  law ;  nothing  less  resembling  the  institution  of 
a  new  order  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  an  elaborate  system  of  off^erings, 
can  be  imi^ined.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  could  scarcely  take  greater  pains 
to  acquaint  their  readers,  that  they  were  not  inventing  a  new  ceremonial, 
but  were  punctilious  in  walking  by  the  ancient  law  given  by  God  through 
Moses  to  Israel.  The  Books  of  Chronicles  contain  numerous  passages 
to  the  same  effect,  in  which  the  law  of  Moses  is  the  supreme  rule,  and 
the  distinctions  between  priests  and  Levites,  denied  by  Mr.  Smith  to  be 
eariier  than  the  days  of  Ezra,  is  asserted. 

Mr.  Smith's  explanation  of  these  undoubted  facts  is  as  follows: 
^Except  in  the  Levitical  legislation,  and  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah,  where  the  usus  loqumdi  is  conformed  to  the  final  form  of  the 
Pentateuchal  ordinance,  Levite  never  means  a  sacred  minister  who  is  not 
a  priest '  (p.  436).  That  is  to  say,  though  the  distinction  between  priests 
and  Levites,  according  to  Mr.  Smith's  theory,  had  no  existence  until  the 
days  of  Ezra,  the  author  of  Chronicles,  who  wrote  after  his  time, 
describes  earlier  usages  as  if  there  was  such  a  distinction.  This  explana- 
tion will  be  accepted  by  no  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the 
Books  of  Chronicles.  We  give  one  or  two  examples  out  of  many  of  what 
Mr.  Smith  terms  nam  loquendi,  *  He  (Solomon)  appointed  according  to 
the  order  of  David  his  father,  the  courses  of  the  priests  to  their  service, 
and  the  Levites  to  their  charges,  to  praise  and  minister  before  the  priests' 
(2  Chron.  viii.  14).  When  Abijah  addressed  Jeroboam,  it  was  in  these 
terms,  ^  Have  ye  not  cast  out  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
and  the  Levites ; ...  the  priests  which  minister  unto  the  Lord  are  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites  wait  upon  their  business ;  and  they  bum  unto 
the  Lord  every  morning  and  every  evening  burnt  sacrifices  and  sweet 
incense'  (2  Chron.  xiii.  9-12).  See  also  1  Cbron.  vi.  48,  49.  We 
could  have  no  dependence  on  any  historical  facts,  if  these  definite  state- 
ments could  be  summarily  disposed  of  by  resolving  them  into  mere  uaiis 
loquendi. 

We  have  seen  what  the  law  of  Moses  was  on  the  return  of  the  exiles 
from  the  captivity  and  before  the  days  of  Ezra.  Now  we  are  able  to 
trace  this  law  back  to  the  eariiest  period.  It  was  in  possession  of  Daniel 
in  Babylon  a  hundred  years  before  Ezra  (Dan.  ix.  11-13).  Hezekiah 
effected  his  reformation  a  hundred  years  earlier  according  to  the 
same  law  (2  Chron.  xxx.  16,  xxxi.  3).  A  hundred  years  and  more 
before  this,  Jehoiada  reconstituted  the  worship  of  the  Lord  on  the  same 
model  (2  Chron.   xxiii.   18).     When  David  was  dying,   he  enjoined  f 
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Solomon  to  ^  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  His  ways, 
to  keep  His  statates,  and  His  commandmeots,  and  His  judgments,  and 
His  testimonies^  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses'  (I  Kings  ii.  3),  a 
description  which  agrees  in  terms  with  the  Book  of  Levitiens  (Le?. 
xxxvi.  46) ;  and  the  Book  of  Joshna  begins  and  ends  with  such  words  as 
these,  ^  Obserre  to  do  according  to  the  kiw  which  Moses  my  senrant 
commanded  thee '  (Josh,  i.  6-8,  xxiii.  6).  We  have  a  r^ht  to  con- 
clude th&t  a  book  which  for  so  many  centories  bears  the  same  name, 
is  described  in  the  same  manner,  and  whidi  is  appealed  to  in  every  case 
as  possessed  of  divine  anthority,  is  the  same  book,  and  that  the  law  of 
Moses  in  Ezra  is  the  same  as  in  Joshna  and  Leviticna 

We  shall  now  examine  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  a  portkn  of  the  law  of 
Moses  which  Mr.  Smith  says  was  not  written  till  the  days  of  Ezra. 
Here  we  have  the  formula,  ^  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,'  repeated 
about  forty  times,  with  varying  phraseology,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
the  name  of  the  Lord  in  connection  with  Moses  ia  interwoven  with 
the  texture  of  the  book;  we  have  such  express  statements  as  these^ 
^  This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt-offering,  which  Uie  Lord  commanded  Moses 
in  Mount  Sinai '  (Lev.  vii.  38) ;  ^  These  are  the  statutes  and  judgments 
and  laws,  which  the  Lord  made  between  Him  and  the  diildren  of  Israel 
in  Mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of  Moses'  (Lev.  xxvi.  46).  We  have 
historical  accounts  of  some  of  these  laws  beii^  carried  into  effect,  '  As 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses '  (Lev.  viii.  21, 30,  31) ;  and  of  the  aaerifiocs 
being  accepted,  '  There  came  a  fire  out  from  the  Lord'  (Lev.  ix.  24). 
And  we  have  all  these  rites  and  cer(Hnonies  described  in  eonnection  with 
the  tabernacle,  which  had  perished  ages  before  Ezra  was  bom. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  writer  of  Leviticus  wants  his  readers  to  ondor* 
stand  that  the  Levitical  law  in  all  its  details  originated  in  the  wilderness, 
for  he  informs  us  by  whom  it  was  given  and  to  whom,  where  it  was 
given,  and  how  it  was  carried  out  and  accepted.  Provision  is  made 
against  the  possibility  of  its  having  a  late  origin  assigned  to  it  by  the 
speciality  of  its  statements. 

Yet  Mr.  Smith  asserts  that  ^  the  Torah  (Law)  of  Moses  did  not  onbrace 
a  law  of  ritual.  Worship  by  sacrifice,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  is  no  part 
of  the  divine  Torah  (Law)  to  Israel '  (p.  298).  How,  then,  are  we  to 
account  for  the  claim  which  from  first  to  last  Leviticus  makes  to  be  a 
Torah  or  Law  given  by  God  to  Moses  in  Sinai  1  Mr.  Smith  replies  by 
what  lawyers  call  legal  fiction^  or  legcU  eonverUion,  The  Levitical  laws 
were  laws  united  to  the  true  Mosaic  Torah  or  Law,  embodying  priestly 
Torahs  which  till  then  were  of  no  authority,  and  addmg  others,  aU 
being  classed  under  one  name,  ^  Mosaic  Law.'  This  is  legal  fiction, 
^ There  is  no  falsehood  meant  or  conveyed,'  'The  new  laws  of  the 
Levitical  code  are  presented  as  ordinances  of  Moses,  though,  wheo  they 
were  first  promulgated,  every  one  knew  that  they  were  not  sa'  (p.  387). 
Mr.  Smith  is  too  ingenious  to  be  ingenuous.  We  ask  for  proof,  and  he 
gives  us  theories  and  suppositions.  Usua  hgwndi  sweeps  away  Oiie  set 
of  evidence  that  the  Levitical  law  dates  from  Moses,  and  2epo^  fictions 
dispose  of  another  set,  but  meanwhile  the  evidence  stands  fonraqoare, 
unaffected  by  these  freaks  of  ingenuity. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  argumioit  for  the  late  origin  of  the 
Levitical  Law  is  supported  only  by  circumstantial  evidence,  a  kind  of 
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evidence  which  is  more  in  fayonr  with  the  contriver  than  with  an  im^ 
partial  reader,  and  which  is  ready  to  be  spoiled  by  one  or  two  of  such 
plain  facts  as  have  been  already  adduced;  but  there  is  one  class  of 
evidence  for  his  theory  which  he  thinks  cannot  be  touched — the  testimony 
of  the  prophets.  For  example,  ^I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor 
commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
concerning  burnt-offerings  or  sacrifices '  (Jer.  vii.  22).  ^  I  hate,  I  despise 
your  feast  dsys,  and  I  will  not  smell  in  yonr  solemn  assemblies.  Though 
ye  offer  me  burnt-offerings  and  your  meat-offerings,  I  will  not  accept 
them'  (Amos  v.  21,  22).  He  says  that  the  prophets  ^deny  that  these 
things  are  of  positive  divine  institution/  that  ^  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
flatter  contradiction  to  the  traditional  theory  that  the  Levitical  system 
was  enacted  in  the  wilderness  *  (p.  288).  If  these  passages  stood  alone, 
the  inference  of  Mr.  Smith  might  be  valid,  but  the  prophets  themselves 
explain  their  own  language,  and  tell  us  that  ^  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked 
is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord'  (Prov.  zv.  8).  This  is  Isaiah^s  own 
account  of  the  reason  why  the  services  of  the  Jews  were  not  accepted. 
^When  ye  spread  fc^h  your  hands  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you; 
yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear;  your  hands  are 
fun  of  blood'  (Isa.  i.  15).  Mr.  Smith  half  admits  the  sufficiency  of  this 
view,  for  he  says,  *  When  the  prophets  positively  condemn  the  worship  of 
their  contemporaries,  they  do  so  because  it  is  associated  with  inmiorality ' 
(p.  288).  llie  Prophet  Jeremiah,  so  far  from  denying  that  sacrifices  are 
of  divine  institution,  when  he  would  picture  a  holy  and  prosperous  people, 
it  is  in  such  terms  as  these,  ^  If  ye  diligently  hearken  unto  me,  saith  the 
Lord,  . . .  they  shall  come, . . .  bringing  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices,  and 
meat-offerings,  and  incense,  and  bringing  sacrifices  of  praise,  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord '  (Jer.  xvii.  24-27).  Joel  also  wrote,  'Lament .  . .  the 
meat-offering  and  the  drink-offering  is  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the 
Lord ;  the  priests,  the  Lord's  ministers,  mourn '  (Joel  L  9).  See  also 
Isa.  xiiii.  22-24.  The  only  proof  of  a  positive  character  adduced  by 
Mr.  Smith  therefore  breaks  down  entirely. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Levitical 
law,  and  we  appeal  with  some  confidence  to  the  evidence  which  has  been 
advanced,  any  value  which  attaches  to  Mr.  Smith's  work  is  of  subordinate 
importance,  as  the  main  theory  by  which  he  attempts  to  give  it  unity  is 
destroyed.  J.  I. 


THE  REPRESENTATION  OP  ELDERS  IN  THE  SYNOD. 

a  papeb  read  before  the  glasgow  elders'  association^ 
by  mr.  robert  qocrlat. 

Part  II. 

There  are  other  points  in  our  present  system  on  which  something  might 
be  said,  but  we  pass  on  to  consider  how  in  some  respects  it  seems  objec- 
tionable. At  the  outset,  we  may  state  that  we  respectfully  think  that,  as 
a  court  of  deliberation  and  ultimate  appeal,  the  Synod  as  at  present 
constituted  is  too  large.  A  meeting  of  over  1100  members,  as  ours 
would  be  if  the  theory  under  which  it  at  present  exists  were  carried  out,  , 
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is  unwieldy  and  ansatisfactory,  and  onght  to  have  its  numbers  cnt  down. 
This  question  is,  however,  liardij  within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper; 
bat  the  views  to  be  expressed  in  favour  of  adopting  a  plaA  for  securing 
a  fnll  and  equal  representation  so  lonsr  as  we  have  a  Synod,  and  not,  as 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Chnrch,  a  representative  assemblj, 
will  be  quite  consistent  with  the  practicable  working  of  an  Assembly  in 
connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  statistics  we  have  quoted,  that  the  Synod 
at  present  fulfils  its  end.  It  is  neither  in  the  true  sense  a  Synod  of  elders, 
nor  a  representative  assembly  of  elders.  Those  attending  it  represent 
only  their  own  congregations,  and  many  old  and  interesting  churches  and 
congregations,  with  histories  for  which,  if  it  were  for  nothing  else,  they 
are  entitled  to  be  had  by  us  in  everlasting  remembrance,  are  prevented 
by  their  circumstances  from  having  a  lay  representative,  and  are  in 
consequence  too  apt  to  become  as  a  forgotten  thing  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  members  of  our  Church.  This,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  is  a 
misfortune,  both  to  these  small  outlying  congregations,  and  to  the 
members  of  those  that  are  flourishing  in  more  populous  districts. 

There  is  no  layman  representative  to  remind  us  of  how  a  faithful  few, 
umid  the  opposition  of  the  powerful  In  their  district,  and  many  hardships 
and  discouragements,  formed  a  Christian  congregation  and  built  a  churdi, 
from  the  pulpit  of  which  there  never  has  gone  forth  any  uncertain  sound, 
but  where  the  preaching  has  ever  been  ^Christ,  and  Him  crucified ;'  to 
keep  alive  the  interest,  and  bring  to  mind  the  good  many  such  congr^a- 
tions  have  done  to  the  Church  at  large  in  days  gone  by ;  to  tell  how  it 
has  suffered  by  the  best  of  the  young  of  its  population  leaving  its  district, 
and  becoming  sources  of  strength  to  town  congregations;  and  to  re* 
count  how  many  sons  it  has  given  to  the  ministry  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  need  very  much  in  this  busy  city  of  ours  to  know  more  accurately 
than  we  do,  the  history  and  the  struggle  of  very  many  of  our  so-called 
sister  congregations,  which  from  time  to  time,  it  may  be,  need  our  help ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  if,  through  some  channel  other  than  a  circular 
signed  by  a  local  presbytery  clerk,  and  a  few  other  ministers  whose 
sympathies  incline  them  to  sign  a  good  many  such  documents,  we 
were  made  more  at  home  with  the  long  story  of  sacrifice  which  could  be 
told  us,  we  would  make  more  welcome  than  we  too  often  do,  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  make  to  us  a  personal  application  on  behalf  of  such 
churches,  and  would  treat  them,  not  hurriedly,  as  an  unavoidable  evil  to 
be  got  rid  of,  but  as  Christian  brothers  deserving  to  be  encouraged  by 
our  kindly  word  and  timely  aid,  acting  as  a  Ood-speed  to  them  in  work 
undertaken  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  congr^ations 
they  represent.  There  is  surely  something  defective  in  our  system,  in 
which  laymen  are  so  little  made  use  of,  that  our  ministers  have  to  be 
taken  from  their  proper  work,  and  are  forced  to  appear  in  the  r6U  of 
the  professional  beggar.  I  confess  that  I  feel  that  our  Voluntaryism,  in 
giving  at  least,  fails  sadly,  when  I  see  the  minister  whom  a  congr^ation 
has  caUed^  and  pfomised  to  support^  sent  out  soon  after,  instead  of  some 
layman,  to  svppiement  their  inability. 

We  have  said  that  while  many  of  our  churches,  under  the  present 
system,  have  no  one  to  speak  for  them, — and  in  what  I  have  said  I  wish 
you  to  consider  that  I  hold  speaking  when  help  is  needed,  ouKhtj  to  be 
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the  work  of  the  laity  and  not  of  the  clergy, — those  that  are  represented 
have  in  too  many  cases  one  who  is  of  no  practical  ase.  This  does  not 
arise  from  any  fanlt  of  the  representative,  bat  from  the  cnstom  under 
which  he  is  returned.  It  canaot  be  supposed  that  an  elder  who  is  sent 
for  the  first  time  to  the  Synod,  can  be  even  in  a  small  degree  familiar 
with  the  forms  of  procedure,  points  of  order,  etc.  But  what  is  of  much 
more  consequence,  he  cannot  be  in  any  way  serviceable  on  committees, 
where  the  work  in  so  large  an  assembly  must  now  or  ought  to  be,  we 
think,  largely  done ;  for  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  most 
of  the  cases  coming  under  notice,  and  being  shaped  for  presentation  to 
the  Synod ;  and  he  is  therefore,  if  need  be,  not  fitted  to  appear  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  committee  when  the  case  is  called. 

This  cannot  but  weaken  the  influence  of  the  laity  in  the  supreme  courts 
and  so  long  as  we  keep  up  the  system,  which  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me,  appears  a  somewhat  childish  arrangement,  of  sending  elders  in  turn 
to  the  Synod,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  can  even  have  our  supreme 
court  ably  represented  by  the  laity. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  there  is  an  apparent  fairness  in  the  theory  of  our 
present  system,  which  you  wOl  notice  enables  the  minister  or  teaching 
elder  to  represent  his  congregation  each  year  in  the  highest  court  of  the 
Church,  and  also  permits  the  elders,  each  in  their  turn,  to  do  the  same ; 
but  this  fair  theory  seems  to  me  not  only  to  break  down  in  practice,  but 
also,  when  closely  examined,  even  in  priaciple.  The  Churchy  we  feel  sure, 
desires  that  its  affairs  should  be  managed  in  the  heat  way^  apart  altogether 
from  personal  considerations.  This  is  after  the  manner  of  men.  It  is  not 
the  custom  in  a  large  business  copartnery  for  the  partners  to  take  in 
turn  each  of  the  duties  requiring  the  management  of  one.  Is  it  not  rather 
usual  for  the  various  partners  to  take  in  charge  that  branch  of  the  work 
for  which  his  education,  his  training,  and  his  special  capacity  fit  him ; 
and  surely,  if  in  matters  where  self-interest  shows  us  that  the  best  man 
for  any  place  is  he  whose  special  aptitude  for  it  singles  him  out  from 
among  others,  we  cannot  go  wrong  in  having  the  great  and  important 
work  which  falls  to  those  who  are  put  in  charge  of  our  Church's  affairs, 
home  and  foreign^  as  its  lay  representatives^  managed  in  a  somewhat  similar 
way.  None,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that  there  are  many  things  not  only 
affecting  each  congregation,  but  the  Church  as  a  whole,  on  which  it  is 
most  desirable  the  laity,  and  not  the  clergy,  should  take  the  leading 
charge,  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  manifest  loss  to  the  Church  if  each 
congregation  has  not,  if  need  be,  not  only  a  faithful  but  a  wise  lay 
steward  to  watch  its  interests. 

We  have  thus  been  led  up  in  our  investigation  of  our  present  system 
to  see  that  a  change  is  in  more  than  one  way  to  be  desired  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  our  Church's  affairs.  On  this  point  I  can  suppose 
that  there  will  be  varied  opinions ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  come 
to  any  conclusions  on  the  subject,  I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for, 
and  that  there  would  be  many  advantages  in  the  Synod  agreeing  to  allow 
congregations  who  desire  it  from  any  sufficient  cause,  to  name  a  member 
of  session  from  another  congregation  as  its  commissioner  to  the  Synod. 
We  are  told,  and  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated,  that  this  would  be  an 
objectionable  plan,  as  it  would  lead  to  the  whole  lay  influence  of  the 
Church  being  centred  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.    We  hear  no  com- 
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plaint  of  this  centratizing  influence  when  the  liberality  of  these  cities  k 
appealed  to.  And  we  respectf  oil  j  think  that  the  argument  is  more  power- 
fnl  in  the  other  direction,  and  that  at  present  the  influence  is  mu^  man 
centred  in  the  first  group  of  presbyteries,  the  statistics  of  wUeh  I  hame 
quoted,  than  under  the  proposed  system.  Many  of  the  laymen  returned 
at  present  from  our  smaller  congregations  come  up  to  the  Synod  with,  it 
may  be,  local  prejudices,  and  not  a  little  narrowness,  to  the  consideration 
of  subjects  requiring  all  the  experience  and  ability  which  the  most  gifted 
of  our  elders  can  command ;  but  if,  under  the  method  suggested,  an  eider, 
say  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  or  elsewhere,  were  named  by  a  distant 
or  another  ccmgregation  as  its  representatire,  and  accepted  its  commis- 
sion, would  he  not  at  once  transfer  hintseif  in  spirit  to  his  new  constitueDcy 
and  become  their  champion  and  guide ;  and  would  we  not  in  this  way 
have  the  very  best  men  in  our  Church,  not  only  preventing  the  eeatraliang 
influence  of  the  city  churches,  but  seeing  that  the  interests  in  Hieir  keep- 
ing were  as  mucfti  the  care  of  the  Synod  as  the  wealthiest  aad  most 
influential  congregation  within  its  bounds. 

Many  names,  I  am  sure,  must  occur  to  you  of  elders  whom  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  Church  to  see  often  in  our  supreme  couits,  aad 
who  are  as  incapable  of  doing  anything  that  would  savour  of  local  pre- 
judices as  of  using  their  influence  for  aught  but  the  Mgbest  interests  of 
the  Chm*ch  as  a  whole.  To  do  away  with  the  idea,  however  erroneous, 
of  the  proposed  change  leading  to  the  centralizing  infloenoe  of  city  cob* 
gregations,  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  that  no  session  could  have  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  its  members  in  any  one  year  in  the  Synod,  the 
number  being  proportioned  to  the  membership  of  its  session.  Aiid  to 
spread  as  widely  as  possible  the  interest  in  our  various  congregations 
sending  representatives,  it  should  be  an  understanding  that  the  same  elder 
should  not  be  too  often  returned  for  the  same  place.  In  this  way  some 
who  might  represent  the  far  Korth  in  one  year  would  have  their  intenst 
in  a  succeeding  centred  in  quite  a  different  locality. 

There  is  no  principle  involved,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  proposed  diange, 
which  is  based  on  expediency,  and  I  respectfully  think  that  none  would 
benefit  more  than  the  congregations  and  the  minkters  who  dread  this 
centralizing  influence,  as  it  is  called,  and  who  at  present  are  less  known 
than  many  of  them  ought  to  be. 

Assuming  that  a  change  was  agreed  to  by  the  Synod,  and  that  one  of 
our  elders  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  were  chosen  to  represent  a  small 
country  congregation,  would  it  not  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  Hie  elder 
accepting  the  commission  of  such  a  congregation  to  put  himself  in  oooi* 
munication  with  it,  and,  if  practicable,  to  visit  it,  and  learn  xts  history, 
its  circumstances,  its  needs,  and  its  views,  it  might  be,  on  some  matter 
coming  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Synod,  so  that,  while  nmag  his 
own  judgment  and  the  experience  which  his  greater  contact  witii  the 
world  gave  him,  he  might  at  the  same  time  fairly  and  faithfully  rcproooBt 
as  his  own  the  interests  of  the  congregation  which  had  h(mouied  ium 
with  their  trust? 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  our  elders  would  fed  that  he  was  domg  his 
duty,  if  he  did  not  shape  his  connection  with  the  congregation  be  repre- 
sented on  these  lines  which  I  have  merely  indicated.  The  effect  of  socii 
a  connection  would,  we  believe,  be  very  far-reaehmg;  it  would,  we 
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T<«iti[re  to  think,  be  beoeficial  to  both  parties,  spiritnally  and  temporally ; 
it  would,  we  should  hope,  be  the  opening  np  of  a  sympathetic  bond 
between  many  of  onr  most  leal-hearted  members  in  the  conntry,  and  some 
of  onr  tmest  in  the  town ;  it  wonld  be  the  means  of  stirring  np  the  zeal, 
we  befieve,  of  the  congFegations  re^M'esented,  and  that  from  which  the 
r^ireaeotatiye  was  taken.  He  would  be  able  to  show  his  conntry  friends 
BomeUiing  of  the  machinery  at  work  in  the  town  for  increasing  the 
Church's  nsefulnees,  and  Uiey  to  teach  and  stimulate  ns  by  telling  how,  per 
member,  we  are  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  in  onr  giving  very  far  behind 
many  of  onr  so-caUed  poorer  brethren.  It  wonld  be  the  means,  we  think, 
of  better  securing  that  which  we  mnst  all  deplore — ^the  lapsmg  of  so  many 
promising  young  people  of  both  sexes,  who  are  thrown,  year  by  year,  well- 
nigh  friendless,  into  our  large  and  busy  centres ;  for  there  would  always 
be  one  or  two  elders  whom  they  could  look  to  as  friends  to  give  them 
counsel,  and  an  introduction  to  a  Christian  family  circle.  It  would 
enable  many  a  struggling  church  to  get  more  easily  from  the  willing  and 
wealthy  the  occasional  help  they  need,  when  the  strength  of  their  case 
could  be  vouched  by  some  well«known  elder  from  his  personal  knowledge, 
and  it  would  save  those  painfully  humiUating  visits  of  onr  ministers  to 
which  I  have  ahready  referred.  Not  only  would  individual  congregations 
be  often  benefited  temporally  by  the  proposed  change,  but  we  doubt  not 
that  the  Church  at  large  would  gain  from  the  more  intimate  personal 
knowledge  which  many  of  our  older,  wealthy,  and  able  business  men  would 
get  of  the  working  and  claims  of  many  of  our  schemes  when  sitting  in 
committee.  They  would  be  led  to  do  much  more  for  these  schemes  than 
tbey  have  ever. yet  done,  and  would  spread,  from  their  influence  and 
example,  a  widening  liberality,  resulting  in  a  general  giving  on  a  scale 
which  we  have  never  yet  reached,  and  which  we  never  shall,  unless  as  the 
o>at€ome  of  an  interest  in  onr  varied  agencies,  based  on  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  best  of  our  elders.  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that 
I  am  ax^uing  in  favour  of  returning  only  rich  men  of  social  position, — 
this  would  be  to  undo  what  we  have  been  already  advocating,  viz.  a 
thorough  representation  of  oxa  fittest  elders  in  every  sense, — ^but  we  think 
yon  will  agree  witii  us  that,  as  compared  with  the  Established,  the  Free, 
and  English  Presbyterian  Churches,  we  have  not  the  same  lay  influence  or 
interest  in  onr  proceedings  that  these  sister  Churches  have,  and  that  to 
some  extent  we  suffer  in  consequence,  and  miss  in  our  Synod,  from  our 
present  system  of  working,  very  many  men  who  would  be  among  the  first 
that  you  would  expect  to  fi^d  helping  to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  Church, 
and  who,  by  the  proposed  change,  would  often  be  found  in  future 
Synods  taking  their  proper  place  in  its  business.  It  might  also  be  the 
means,  thnmgh  the  intercourse  with  town  elders,  of  giving  to  the  Church 
the  benefit  in  a  wider  sphere  of  l^e  services  of  many  an  able,  unknown 
minister,  who  is  faithfully  working  in  some  small  corner  of  Christ's  vine- 
yard, when  he  is  fitted  to  occupy  a  fleld  of  more  importanoe  in  every  way. 
I  have  assomed  in  this  very  rough  sketch  some  benefits  which  might  be 
expected  to  flow  from  a  change  in  our  present  mode  of  sending  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Synod,  but  these  and  many  others  could  only  follow  a 
iaithf  ul  discharge  by  the  representative  elder  of  the  conunission  granted 
him,  including  of  neoessity  a  personal  visitation  and  acquaintance  with 
the  church  and  congregation  he  represents.    No  benefits  would  come  of 
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the  chaDge  If  our  elders  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  moved  for  it  solely 
from  the  desire  to  appear  in  onr  church  courts.  Unless,  therefore,  a  zeal 
for  the  Master's  cause  animates  them,  it  would  be  better  to  remain  as  we 
are ;  but  if  we  approach  this  subject  with  the  right  feelmgs,  we  shall 
do  much  to  strengthen  the  position  of  our  Church  in  the  country  districts, 
where,  there  is  no  doubt,  it  is  beginning  to  suffer  in  many  places  from 
being  more  than  overshadowed  by  the  wealth  of  the  State  Church,  and 
the  decrease  of  population.  And  we  shall  make  it  more  than  ever  what  I 
am  sure  we  all  wish  it  to  continue  to  be,  a  Church  characterized 
by  purity  of  doctrine  and  Christian  liberality  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 


PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

I. — The  Divine  Regulation  of  Public  Worship. 

The  natural  desires  and  pursuits  of  man  in  his  unconverted  state  are 
neither  pure  nor  elevated.  There  is  a  tendency  to  be  more  anxious  abont 
the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal,  than  about  the  things  that  are 
unseen  and  eternal.  The  human  soul  is  unspeakably  precious,  and  yet 
its  interests  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  We  have  a  spiritual  as  well  as 
a  physical  constitution ;  the  former  is  more  exalted  than  the  latter,  and 
yet  its  wants  are  more  frequently  neglected.  In  these  circumstances  we 
need  something  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  this  want  is  provided  for  in 
religion.  It  can  do  for  us  what  nothing  else  could  accomplish.  No 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  way  of  morsJ  and  spiritual  elevation  in  the 
mere  exercise  of  even  the  highest  intellectual  gifts.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  and 
yet  undeniable,  that  men  of  great  genius,  strong  will,  penetrating 
sagacity,  and  extensive  intelligence,  are  sometimes  found  wallowing  in 
the  mire  of  vice  and  crime.  They  can  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  yet  their  conduct  is  low,  grovelling,  and  irrational. 

What  is  in  this  respect  true  of  intellectual  endowments  is  not  less  true 
of  mental  culture.  This  is  equally  unable  either  to  elevate  the  mind  or 
purify  the  heart.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  cultivate  his  mind 
with  great  success,  and  yet  to  indulge  his  passions  and  appetites  withoat 
restraint.  Intellectual  culture  has  far  less  to  do  with  pure  morality 
than  many  of  its  worshippers  fondly  imagine.  Mental  training  and 
intelligence  may  secure  outward  refinement,  while  moral  corruption  dwells 
within. 

The  study  of  philosophy  in  its  purest  forms,  and  at  the  feet  of  the 
wisest  sages  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  is  in  this  matter  equally 
fruitless.  Men  often  learn  to  speak  very  wisely,  and  yet  continue  to  act 
very  foolishly.  They  can  speculate  and  reason  about  the  principles  of 
morality,  and  yet  their  conduct  may  be  in  direct  antagonism  to  their 
professed  opinions  about  right  and  wrong.  There  are  none  of  the 
sciences  by  the  mere  study  of  which  the  human  soul  can  be  truly 
elevated  or  refined.  Even  the  study  of  divine  truth  as  a  mere  branch  of 
knowledge,  is  in  this  respect  no  better  than  any  other  mental  exercise.  A 
man  might  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  yet  his 
knowledge  might  be  fruitless.  He  might  be  able  to  explain,  illustrate, 
and  defend  all  its  doctrines,  and  be  perfectly  familiar  with  its  moral 
teaching,  and  yet  be  livmg  a  wicked  and  ungodly  life.     r^^^^T^ 
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It  IS  not  bj  knowing  aboat  religion,  but  by  embracing  it,  that  the 
mind  and  heart  are  beneficially  affected  by  it ;  and  iu  the  case  of  all  who 
truly  embrace  it,  this  resalt  is  brought  about  In  this  way  religion  is 
fitted  not  only  to  save  the  soul  from  perdition,  but  to  purify  and  elerate 
it  in  the  present  world.  This  is  done  by  inspiring  those  who  embrace 
it  with  noble  sentiments,  by  giving  them  views  of  God  that  tend  to 
expand  the  mind,  purify  the  affections,  and  furnish  material  for  devout 
and  profitable  meditation.  Religion  is  well  fitted  to  elevate  the  souls  of 
men  by  reminding  them  of  their  origin  as  God's  offspring,  and  originally 
created  in  His  own  image;  by  keeping  before  them  their  destiny  as 
immortal  beings ;  and  especially  by  the  views  it  gives  of  the  great  purpose 
for  which  they  were  created  and  are  kept  in  existence.  In  this  way  the 
soul  is  drawn  towards  God,  and  so  becomes  elevated  in  its  aims  and 
aspirations,  under  the  influence  of  the  desire  to  serve  Him  and  to  enjoy 
His  favour.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  God  may  be  served,  and 
therefore  glorified;  but  there  is  no  way  in  which  this  is  done  more 
directly  than  in  the  exercises  of  public  worship;  and  as  this  service 
involves  the  divine  honour,  so  it  is  under  divine  regulation. 

The  divine  regulation  of  public  worship  is  only  what  we  have  reason 
to  expect  from  the  divine  procedure  in  other  matters.  In  the  Word  of 
God  the  plainest  rules  have  been  laid  down  for  our  guidance  in  per- 
forming the  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow-men.  Here  we  have  not  only 
general  principles,  but  on  many  points  the  most  minute  details.  We 
have  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept.  The  rules  laid  down  for 
our  direction  extend  to  all  the  circumstances,  the  conditions,  the  stages, 
And  the  relationships  of  life.  Even  in  small  matters  the  Divine  Law- 
giver has  not  left  men  to  be  guided  by  their  own  wisdom  in  their  deaUngs 
with  each  other.  He  has  shown  them  what  is  good,  and  what  is 
required  of  them,  and  how  in  all  things  they  may  do  what  is  right  and 
avoid  what  is  wrong.  Children  are  commanded  to  honour  their  parents, 
but  they  are  not  left  to  take  their  own  way  of  acting  in  accordance  with 
this  command.  Precept  and  example  have  been  given  to  teach  them 
the  way  of  obedience.  Servants  are  not  simply  told  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  serve,  and  left  to  themselves  to  render  any  kind  or  amount  of  service 
they  may  think  fit,  and  in  any  spirit  they  please  to  cherish ;  their  duties 
have  been  defined,  and  the  very  feelings  and  motives  required  of  them 
have  been  described.  The  subjects  of  earthly  sovereigns  have  been 
enjoined  to  be  in  subjection  to  their  rulers,  and  the  nature  of  the 
obedience  required  of  them  has  been  pointed  out  They  have  not  been 
left  to  render  a  mere  nominal  homage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  what 
js  right  in  their  own  eyes.  This  is  true  of  the  corresponding  relative 
duties.  Rules  plain  and  minute  have  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
parents,  and  masters,  and  rulers.  If  they  abuse  their  power,  therefore,  and 
become  tyrants  and  oppressors,  they  do  it  in  direct  violation  of  the 
divine  law.  Such,  then,  being  the  case  in  these  matters ;  since  God  has 
jiot  left  us  in  our  dealings  with  each  other  to  do  as  we  please,  it  is 
surely  very  unlikely  that  in  a  matter  that  so  intimately  concerns  Himself 
Ba  the  way  in  which  He  is  to  be  worshipped  in  His  own  house  of  prayer, 
Se  could  stand  aside  and  leave  His  worshippers  to  conduct  this  service 
in  any  way  their  own  fancy  might  suggest. 

The  worship  of  God  must  be  divinely  regulated,  because  it  is  intimatelr 
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connected  with  the  sentiments  of  the  worshipper  about  the  dime  nature 
and  perfections.  He  has  not  left  ns  to  the  guidance  of  onr  own  jndg* 
ment  in  what  we  ought  to  believe  about  Himself.  He  has  given  us  ffis 
own  Word  to  guide  us ;  and  as  the  way  in  which  He  is  worshipped  in  the 
sanctuary  is  a  public  manifestation  of  the  truth  about  Himself,  it  is  raasos- 
able  to  expect  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  laws  of 
His  own  appointment.  The  public  worship  of  God  must  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  right  or  wrong  views  about  Him  according  to  the  true 
or  false  exhibition  it  gives  of  His  character,  and  therefore  involvee  con- 
sequences far  more  momentous  than  even  the  maintenance  of  justice 
between  man  and  man.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  way  in  which 
the  public  worship  of  God  is  conducted  must  exert  a  powerful  influeDce 
on  faith  and  practice  in  matters  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  is 
therefore  a  subject  involving  consequences  much  more  serious  than 
many  others  on  which  minute  directions  have  been  giv^.  From  these 
considerations  we  arrive  at  the  natural  conclusion,  that  the  divine  regula- 
tion of  public  worship  is  only  what  we  have  reason  to  expect  irom  the 
divine  procedure  in  other  things. 

From  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case  we  are  led  also  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  way  in  which  God  is  worshipped  with  acceptance 
must  be  in  accordance  with  His  own  authority.  Tlds  is  a  matter  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  intelligence,  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  reason,  and 
with  which  human  tastes  and  fancies  have  nothing  to  do.  No  man  by 
his  own  wisdom  could  ever  find  out  how  the  worship  of  God  could  be 
conducted  in  a  way  that  would  be  acceptable  in  His  sight.  We  need 
directions  about  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men,  and  these  must  come  from 
above.  If  such,  then,  is  the  case  about  our  duty  to  man,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  so  in  reference  to  a  duty  relating  directly  to  God 
Himself ! 

In  the  duties  to  which  we  are  called  in  the  various  relations  of  life, 
there  is  room  for  mutual  assistance  and  direction.  We  may  help  others 
and  receive  help  from^  others  in  the  way  of  finding  out  what  these  duties 
are.  Even  apart  from  the  light  of  God's  Word  we  are  not  left  here  in 
total  darkness.  There  may  be  some  light  on  this  point  to  be  obtained 
from  mutual  intercourse ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  intercourse,  and 
with  no  light  from  God's  own  Word,  the  darkness  would  be  complete. 
If  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  rulers  and  subjects,  were 
left  to  find  out  their  duties  to  each  other,  and  to  do  this  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  each  other,  there  would  be 
on  all  hands  a  defective,  one-sided,  and  selfish  view  of  duty ;  but  even 
apart  from  divine  guidance,  this  need  not  be  the  case.  Mutual  inter^ 
course  leads  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  in  the  various  relation- 
ships of  life  to  know  the  wishes,  the  feelings,  and  the  sentiments  of  each 
other ;  and  all  this  helps  to  throw  light  on  matters  of  duty.  By  means 
of  commands  and  remonstrances,  warnings  and  counsels,  petitions  and 
demands,  our  wants  and  injuries  are  made  known ;  and  in  this  way,  even 
apart  from  any  other  source  of  instruction,  some  knowledge  of  rdative 
duties  may  be  obtained.  We  may  all  in  this  way  learn  among  other 
things  how  to  give  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due ;  but  we  have  no  such 
opportunity  of  obtaining  instruction  about  the  way  in  which  our  homage 
to  God  should  be  publicly  rendered. 
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We  cannot  speak  with  Him  face  to  face  as  a  man  speaks  with  his 
friend.  He  is  so  far  above  ns  that  we  can  have  no  such  personal  inter- 
course with  Him.  He  is  seated  on  a  throne  high  and  lifted  np.  We 
can  ne?er  know  His  mind  and  will  unless  He  reveals  it.  We  might 
Uierefore  d^rade  and  dishonour  Him,  and  incur  His  displeasure  by 
worshipping  Him  in  a  way  He  did  not  approve,  and  yet  our  own  taste 
and  judgment  might  be  ^tirely  in  its  favour.  In  these  circumstances 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  God  should,  in  the  plainest  and 
most  explicit  terms,  point  out  a  way  in  which  He  is  to  be  worshipped 
worthy  of  His  nature  and  claims.  If  such  instruction  is  needed  in 
connection  with  the  duties  we  owe  to  those  with  whom  we  are  brought 
into  close  and  visible  contact,  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case 
with  our  duties  to  Him  who  covers  Himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment, 
bnt  as  to  us  makes  darkness  His  pavilion !  Even  tiiough  ignorant  of  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  our  fellow-men,  and  in  the  absence  of  com* 
plaint,  remonstrance,  or  instructions  from  them,  we  might  on  the 
principle  of  the  golden  rule  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  their 
claims  might  be  met,  and  honour  given  to  whom  it  is  due ;  but  we  have 
no  such  natural  aid  in  connection  with  the  way  in  which  God  is  to  be 
honoured.  We  cannot  judge  Him  by  ourselves,  or  estimate  His  thoughts 
by  our  own.  This  is  what  human  nature  is  strongly  inclined  to  do,  and 
what  multitudes  have  done.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
error  in  dealing  with  religious  truth,  and  there  is  nothing  in  which  it 
must  fail  more  completely  than  when  acted  upon  in  reteehce  to  the 
poblic  worship  of  God.  It  is  foolish,  irrational,  and  false  in  principle  in 
men  to  imagiae  that  what  is  pleasing  to  them  must  also  be  pleasing  and 
honouring  to  God ;  and  on  this  account,  the  way  in  which  God  should  be 
worshipped  must  be  a  matter  of  divine  regulation. 

The  case  stands  so  entirely  alone  that  no  help  can  be  obtained  from 
analogy  or  experience  in  other  things.  We  may  know  how  an  earthly 
sovereign  should  be  honoured,  but  this  can  throw  no  light  on  the  way  in 
which  homage  should  be  rendered  to  the  King  of  kings.  When  men  are 
called  upon  to  do  homage  to  an  earthly  potentate,  they  are  naturaUy  very 
anxious  to  know  the  way  in  which  they  should  approach  him.  They  may 
have  often  been  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  have  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  former  ceremonies ;  but  if  they  have  never  been  in  precisely  the  same 
circumstances,  or  in  the  presence  of  this  particular  monarch,  they  are 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  most  minute  directions.  They  know 
that  the  form  of  homage  that  might  be  acceptable  at  one  court  may  be 
unacceptable  at  another,  and  with  all  their  former  experience  they  feel 
their  need  of  new  and  special  directions.  If  such,  theo,  is  the  case  even 
here,  if  analogy  and  experience  can  do  so  little  in  connection  with  the 
homage  due  to  earthly  kings,  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  in 
reference  to  the  worship  due  to  the  King  of  the  universe,  and  how  much 
more  must  special  directions  be  needed  about  the  way  in  which  this  wor- 
ship should  be  given !  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  then,  as  well  as  from 
the  divine  procedure  in  other  matters,  the  way  in  which  God  is  to  be 
-vrorshipped  must  be  under  divine  regulation. 

As  this  is  what  we  have  reason  to  expect,  and  what  the  nature  of  the 
case  demands,  so  it  is  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  actually  done. 
God  has  indeed  given  directions  for  the  regulation  of  His  worship^  The 
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first  example  of  each  homage  on  record  is  that  in  which  Cain  and  Abel 
were  the  worshippers.  We  are  not  expressly  told  that  the  form  in  which 
they  were  to  worship  God  had  been  prescribed  by  Himself,  but  from  the 
narrative  this  may  reasonably  be  inferred:  ^And  in  process  of  time  it 
came  to  pass  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering 
unto  the  Lord.  And  Abel  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock, 
and  of  the  fat  thereof.  And  the  Lord  had  respect  onto  Abel  and  to  his 
offering,  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  He  had  not  respect.'  There 
are  different  opinions  about  the  nature  of  the  sin  of  which  Cain  was  guilty 
in  connection  with  this  act  of  worship,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
one  of  its  principal  elements  was  disobedience.  Cain  mnst  hare  received 
directions  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  worship  God,  because  where 
there  is  no  law  there  can  be  no  transgression.  His  neglect  to  worship 
God  in  His  own  appointed  way  may  have  been  caused  by  pride,  or  it  may 
have  proceeded  from  unbelief  about  the  nature  and  design  of  sacrifice,  bnt 
still  it  is  evident  that  his  guilt  lay  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  way  in  which 
he  worshipped  God  was  an  act  of  disobedience.  It  must  have  been 
because  he  deliberately  disregarded  the  instructions  he  had  received  that 
God  had  no  respect  to  him  or  to  his  offering. 

The  first  thing  recorded  of  Noah  after  the  flood  is  that  he  engaged 
publicly  in  the  worship  of  God ;  .and  from  the  description  given  of  the 
service  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  received  minute  directions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  service  was  to  be  performed:  'And  Noah  buiided 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord ;  and  took  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean 
fowl,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  on  the  altar.'  The  erection  of  altars, 
the  offering  of  sacrifices,  and  the  limiting  of  these  sacrifices  to  certain 
animals  reckoned  clean,  were  essential  elements  in  the  worship  of  God, 
and  repeatedly  received  divine  sanction  in  Old  Testament  times ;  and  from 
this  fact  it  is  evident  that  either  Noah  himself  or  some  who  had  gone 
before  him  had  on  these  points  received  divine  direction.  God  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  similar  way  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  by  all  the 
other  patriarchs  of  whose  religious  services  any  record  has  been  pre- 
served, and  in  this  resemblance  we  have  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
it  was  a  matter  in  which  God  had  made  known  His  will. 

The  first  directions  recorded  about  the  way  in  which  the  public  worship 
of  God  was  to  be  conducted  are  minute  as  well  as  explicit.  There  is  no 
room  left  for  the  exercise  of  human  taste  or  fancy.  An  altar  was  to  be 
erected,  the  kind  of  altar  was  specified,  and  described  in  such  terms  as  to 
show  that  although  the  altar  itself  was  apparently  a  small  matter,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  essentials  of  worship,  still  it  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  indifference.  ^  An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make 
unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt-offerings,  and  thy  peace- 
4)fferings,  thy  sheep,  and  thine  oxen :  and  in  all  places  where  I  record  my 
name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.  And  if  thou  wilt  make 
me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  stone :  for  if  thou 
lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  polluted  it.  Neither  shalt  thou  go  up 
^y  steps  unto  mine  altar.'  The  manner  in  which  this  religious  duty  should 
be  performed  is  of  so  much  importance  that  among  the  ten  conmiandments 
it  occupies  a  prominent  place.  It  is  the  way  in  which  God  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped about  which  the  command  has  been  given :  '  Thou  shalt  not  noake 
imto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  tl^at  is  in  heaven 
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above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the 
earth.    Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  unto  them,  nor  serve  them/ 

In  connection  with  this  service  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  most 
mionte  directions  were  given.  When  Moses  was  about  to  erect  the 
tabernacle,  he  received  the  admonition  to  make  the  various  things  con- 
nected with  it  according  to  their  pattern  which  had  been  shown  him  in 
the  mount.  This  applied  to  all  its  parts  and  arrangements.  The  altars,  the 
curtains,  the  tables,  the  leaves,  the  candlesticks,  and  things  apparently  of 
less  importance,  were  all  to  be  constructed  on  a  divinely-appointed  plan. 
The  very  materials  of  which  they  were  to  be  made  were  distinctly  specified 
ID  keeping  with  the  introductory  announcement :  ^  And  let  them  make  me 
a  sanctuary,  that  I  may  dwell  among  them.  According  to  all  that  I 
will  show  thee,  after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pattern  of  all 
the  instruments  thereof,  even  so  shall  ye  make  it.' 

Under  the  gospel  dispensation,  the  outward  form  of  worship  has  been 
changed,  but  it  is  not  less  under  divine  regulation  now  than  it  was  in 
former  times.  God  is  unchangeable,  and  cannot  now  look  with  indiffer- 
ence on  a  service  about  which  the  most  minute  directions  were  given  in 
connection  with  a  dispensation  that  had  no  glory  by  reason  of  the  glory 
that  excelleth.  The  divine  regulation  of  public  worship  may  be  inferred 
from  apostolic  practice,  and  from  the  reproof  administered  to  the 
Corinthians  on  account  of  the  irregularities  that  had  crept  in  amongst 
them:  *How  is  it  then,  brethren t  when  ye  come  together,  every  one  of 
yon  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath 
an  interpretatioa     Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying.' 

From  these  and  similar  directions  it  is  evident  that  the  way  in  which 
God  should  be  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary  is  a  matter  of  divine  regula- 
tion, and  that  it  is  Ood's  revealed  will  alone  to  which  we  must  look  for 
guidance. 

Another  reason  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion,  is  found  in  the  mani- 
festations of  the  divine  displeasure  which  the  improper  observance  of 
divine  worship  has  sometimes  called  forth.  When  Gain  took  his  own  way 
of  worshipping  God,  instead  of  acting  like  Abel  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  he  had  received,  the  divine  displeasure  was  very  clearly  made 
known.  When  the  Israelites  made  and  worshipped  the  golden  calf,  and 
sacrificed  thereto,  and  said,  ^  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  that  have 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,'  their  sin  related  to  the  way  in 
which  God  should  be  worshipped.  They  could  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
imagine  that  this  golden  image,  this  deaf  and  dumb  and  dead  idol,  which 
their  own  hands  had  made  since  their  deliverance,  had  been  their  deliverer. 
They  could  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  Jehovah  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  who  had  rescued  them  from  the  house 
of  bondage ;  but  they  sought  to  worship  Him  under  the  image  they  had 
foimed,  and  this  grievous  error  led  to  all  their  other  mistakes.  It  indi- 
cated a  wrong  view  about  God,  and  the  way  in  which  His  worship  should 
be  observed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making  His  worship  a  solemn  religious 
service,  they  made  it  an  occasion  of  feasting — a  mere  season  of  pleasure, 
if  not  of  sinful  indulgence.  When  the  idol  was  brought  to  Aaron,  he 
built  an  altar  before  it,  and  made  proclamation,  and  said.  To-morrow  is  a 
feast  unto  the  Lord.  And  they  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  offered 
burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  and  the  people  sat  down  to( 
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drink,  and  rose  up  to  play.  Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  people  of 
Israel  worshipped  God  on  this  occasion.  They  worshipped  him  in  away 
that  suited  their  own  fancy,  and  by  which  they  entertained  and  amns^ 
themsekes.  In  this  respect  they  hare  had  many  followers  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  bat  such  worship  is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  the 
case  of  the  Israelites  it  called  forth  a  heayy  punishment.  So  great  was 
the  divine  displeasnre  on  account  of  their  corrupt  worship,  that  eyen  after 
three  thousand  of  the  offenders  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Moses,  a  severe  judgment  was  directly  sent.  ^  The  Lord  plagued  the 
people  because  they  made  the  calf  which  Aaron  made.'  It  was  for 
similar  acts  of  idolatry  that  the  people  were  afterwards  frequently 
punished.  They  sinned  not  only  in  worshipping  the  gods  of  the  nations, 
but  also  in  worshipping  the  true  God  in  a  wrong  way.  It  is  the  dime 
command  about  the  way  in  which  He  is  to  be  worshipped  in  connection 
with  which  the  solemn  announcement  has  been  made :  ^  For  I  the  Lord 
thy  God  am  a  jealous  God ;  yisiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me.' 

The  divine  displeasure  at  the  corruption  of  pnblic  worship  is  plainly 
brought  out  in  other  Scripture  incidents.  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  were  put  to  death  by  a  direct  judgment  from  God,  not  because 
they  neglected  to  worship  Him,  but  because  they  took  their  own  way  of 
doing  it,  instead  of  that  which  He  had  appointed.  They  ^  took  either  of 
them  his  censer,  and  put  fire  therein,  and  put  incense  thereon,  and  offered 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  which  He  commanded  them  not.  And  there 
went  out  fire  from  the  Lord  and  devoured  them,  and  they  died  before  the 
Lord.'  When  King  TJzziah  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  transg^ressed 
against  the  Lord  his  God,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord  to  bum 
incense,  and  so  to  worship  God  in  a  wrong  way,  he  was  smitten  with 
leprosy,  and  remained  a  leper  until  the  day  of  his  death.  The  obvions 
conclusion  to  which  such  incidents  point,  is  that  the  way  in  which  God 
should  be  worshipped  is  a  matter  of  divine  regulation. 

Let  us  therefore  study  the  revelation  He  has  given  us  of  His  will,  and 
seek  the  guidance  of  His  Spirit,  so  that  in  this  matter  we  may  be  guided 
in  the  way  of  truth,  and  learn  to  worship  Him  acceptably  and  in  godly 
fear.  As  the  service  is  one  in  which  the  divine  honour  is  deeply  con- 
cerned, so  it  is  one  in  connection  with  which  divine  guidance  is  to  be 
sought,  and  our  chief  question  regarding  it  must  therefore  be,  Whatsaith 
the  Lord!  B.  B. 


MINISTERIAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 

FROM  AK  OBDINAHON  ADDRESS  BT  REV.  DAVID  WIEBSTER,  EIRKWALL. 

Part  II. — Prudence. 

PiETT  is  generally  associated  with  prudence.  We  might  expect  that  it 
should  be  always  so,  especially  that  it  should  be  so  with  ministerial 
piety.  No  man  needs  ^^rudence  more  than  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
^Men,'  says  an  old  auihu.*,  ^  are  bom  with  two  eyes,  but  with  one  toiigne, 
so  that  they  should  see  twice  as  much  as  they  say.' 

Yet,  unless  we  are  to  assume  what  would  probably  be  thought  an  un- 
charitable judgment,  I  will  be  borne  out  in  saying  that  piety  is  sometimes 
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to  be  found  where  the  subordinate  graces  of  prudence,  and  even  of  common 
sense,  are  sadly  lacking.  This  frequently  maQifests  itself  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  when  silence  ought  to  be  obserFed,  of  using  rash  and  unguarded 
langnage,  of  giving  an  open  ear  to  idle  tales,  of  forming  party  opinions, 
and  acting  upon  them  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  A  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  all  men  should  be  humble  and  condescending,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  to  be  forgetful  either  of  his  own  self-respect  or  of 
the  dignity  of  his  office.  He  is  not  to  demean  himself  to  trifles,  to  idle 
gossip,  to  frivolity  of  conduct  or  conversation.  By  so  doing,  he  will 
render  both  himself  and  his  office  contemptible.  A  minister  of  ^e  gospel 
ought  to  be  cheerful ;  he  is  not  debaned  on  fitting  occasions  from  the 
innocent  recreations  of  mirth,  and  he  may  give  expression  to  his  feelings 
in  laughter  as  other  men  do.  A  gloomy,  morose,  desponding  temper  is 
alien  from  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  gravity 
becoming  a  minister  of  Christ  that  ought  to  be  maintained.  A  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  with  which  his  office  is  weighted  will  moderate  all 
natural  tendencies  to  hilarity  and  lightness.  Let  me  counsel  you  to 
sufifer  under  no  circumstances  jesting  about  sacred  things,  and  never  to 
give  point  to  a  joke  by  an  apt  quotation  from  Scripture. 

These  are  devices  employed  by  Satan  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
divine  truth.  I  do  not  need  to  say  to  you,  my  brother,  that  at  no  tune 
is  there  to  be  anything  in  your  conversation  offensive  to  good  taste  or 
moral  susceptibility.  You  know  that  anything  approaching  to  indelicacy 
of  langnage  on  the  part  of  a  minister  is  in  the  highest  degree  reprehen- 
sible. But  you  and  I  in  our  intercourse  with  our  people,  and  with  one 
another,  are  to  have  our  speech  not  only  free  from  all  moral  blemish,  but 
we  are  to  have  it  good  for  the  use  of  edifying ;  not  only  in  the  pulpit, 
but  in  our  daily  contact  with  those  around  us  are  we,  by  our  conversation, 
to  ^  minister  grace  to  the  hearers.*  A  minister  may  sometimes  very  pro- 
perly speak  of  himself  and  of  his  work.  There  are  occasions,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  this  is  required  of  him,  in  order  to  magnify  the  grace  of 
Ood.  But  in  that  case  he  will  not  do  it  boastfully,  nor  self-complacently, 
nor  with  a  desire  to  elicit  the  praise  of  men,  and  he  will  do  it  without 
exaggeration.  We  ministers  cannot  be  too  guarded  at  this  point.  We 
are  apt  to  slide  into  ways  of  speaking  about  ourselves  and  about  what  we 
do,  which  savour  of  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of  the  apostle,  who 
said,  '  By  the  grace  of  Ood  I  am  what  I  am.'  ^  I  laboured  more  abun- 
dantly than  they  all,  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  was  with 
me.'  Thoe  is  nothing  that  will  more  readily  damage  a  minister's  influence 
lor  good  than  a  spirit  of  egotism  and  self-adulation.  You  are  not  to  be 
over-anxious,  I  should  say  you  are  not  to  be  anxious  at  all,  as  to  what  men 
think  of  you  and  your  work.  A  word  of  well-meant  and  judicious 
eonnsel  from  a  brother  Christian  is  not  to  be  repelled ;  but  for  a  minister's 
comfort  it  is  one  of  the  worst  things  possible  for  him  to  court  criticism  in 
regard  to  his  public  ministrations.  Do  your  duty  as  before  God ;  make 
the  best  use  you  can  of  the  talents  He  has  given  you ;  keep  your 
eonscience  clean;  and  whether  men  think  well  or  ill  of  you,  you  will  b&ve 
the  approbation  of  the  Master. 

Part  IIL — *  Aft  to  Teach.' 
As  a  minister,  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  your  work>is  that 
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^hlch  pertains  to  the  pulpit.    The  mission  of  the  pnlpit  is  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  Christ.    The  importance  of  the  pulpit  is  equalled  only  bj  its  re- 
sponsibility.   It  is  a  mighty  instrument  in  the  weal  or  woe  of  a  congrega- 
tion.   A  preaching  ministry  has  always  been  Ood's  great  ordinance  for 
the  salvation  of  souls ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  rendered  most  efficient  to 
this  end  ?    First  of  all,  the  end  Is  to  be  kept  steadily  in  yiew,  both 
in   preparing    your  sermons   and    in    giving    them    forth.    Yon   are 
not  to  preach  as  if  your  highest  aim  was  to  instruct  the  minds  of 
your  hearers  in  a  system  of  doctrine  or  morals,  or  to  make  them 
loyal  to  a  particular  church  or  denomination.    These  are  but  saber- 
dinate  ends,  and  fall   far  short  of  that   which  is  all-important  and 
supreme.    You  are  to  ^  watch  for  souls  as  they  that  must  give  account' 
This  will  raise  you  above  the  sphere  of  mere  denominationalism,  and  fill 
yon  with  an  earnestness  and  zeal  which  nothing  else  can  inspire.    This 
does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  despise  system,  or  shun  dogmatic  teaching, 
or  discard  ecclesiastical  formulie.    These  have  their  uses.    They  are 
conservative  of  the  truth ;  they  are  designed  to  simplify  it,  to  show  the 
relative  proportion  of  its  parts,  to  sharpen  the  contrast  between  it  and 
the  various  errors  by  which  it  has  been  assailed.    But  the  gospel  is  not 
to  be  taught  as  one  would  teach  mathematics ;  not  to  be  taught  as  if  it 
^ere  a  system  of  hard  and  fast  propositions^  mutually  and  beautifully 
dependent  indeed,  but  having  no  direct  and  immediate  bearing  upon  the 
character  and  destiny  of  human  souls.    The  gospel  in  its  highest  aspect 
is  not  a  system,  but  a  life.    Its  grand  design  is  to  quicken  dead  souls  and 
to  fit  them  for  the  life  and  occupations  of  the  heavenly  world.    ^  The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,'  says  the  Saviour,  *  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 
life.'    The  Apostle  Paul  felt  the  momentous  issues  of  his  ministry,  as  we 
know  from  such  words  as  these,  ^  We  are  unto  you  a  sweet  savour  of 
Christ  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish.    To  the  one  we 
are  the  savour  of  death  unto  death ;  and  to  the  other  the  savour  of  life 
unto  life.    And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  T  *    In  your  preaching 
you  are  not  to  underrate  the  intelligence  of  your  hearers.    A  lifeless  or 
even  a  lively  reiteration  of  the  tritest  commonplaces  from  Sabbath  to  Sab* 
bath  will  not  secure  the  ends  of  a  gospel  ministry.    I  do  not  say  that  yon 
are  to  aim  at  what  is  called  intellectual  preaching.    The  burden  of  your 
message  must  ever  be  ^  Christ,  and  Him  crucified  ;*  salvation  and  etemai 
life  through  faith  in  Him;  the  sanctification  of  the  whole  nature  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    But  in  your  preparations  for  the  pulpit  you  are 
to  turn  all  the  training  of  past  years,  and  all  your  scholarship  and  acquire- 
ments,  to  good  account.    You  are  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  salvation  with 
the  highest  powers  of  your  mind  and  the  deepest  tenderness  of  your  heart. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  all  our  congregations  there  are  men  who  caa 
think,  some  who  think  deeply,  on  the  mysterious  problems  of  existence 
and  destiny,  which  from  age  to  age,  and  never  more  than  in  our  own  age, 
have  agitated  and  perplexed  the  human  mind ;  and  though  a  minister  of 
Christ  is  not  to  spend  his  time  in  seeking  to  solve  difficulties  even  whea 
they  seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  gospel,  yet  he  is  not  altogether  to  ov^* 
look  them.    Nor  is  he  to  frown  at  the  far-reaching  inquiries  of  earnest 
spirits.     We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  progress  of  science.    All  troth 
is  of  God,  and  God  cannot  contradict  Himself ;  all  human  investigation 
and  discovery  hitherto  have  only  tended  to  illustrate  the  gospeL 
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The  gospel  is  itself  the  solution  of  the  deepest  mysteries  which  press 
upon  the  human  spirit,  and  the  only  solution  probably  which  man  can 
reach  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  And  such,  my  brother,  is  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  our  great  subject,  that  it  is  allied  to  every  science  and 
touches  the  whole  universe  of  truth.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  scienco 
and  every  philosophy  should  not  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  gospel.  While,  however,  you  are  to  avoid  a  continued 
repetition  of  elementary  truths  and  commonplace  propositions,  you  are 
to  keep  in  view  that  your  congregation  comprises  men  and  women  of 
various  grades  of  intellect  and  comprehension,  and  that  while  some  re- 
qm're  strong  meat,  others  require  the  milk  of  the  word.  At  all  times 
you  are  to  study  simplicity  of  style  and  diction,  never  embodying  your 
thoughts  in  language  that  the  bulk  of  your  people  will  not  understand. 
Truths  the  most  sublime  can  be  presented  in  language  the  most  simple, 
and  when  so  presented  are  always  the  most  effective. 

In  preparing  your  discourses  for  the  pulpit,  while  you  are  to  make  a 
good  use  of  your  scholarship, — while  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture  you  are 
to  take  advantage  of  all  the  results  of  modern  criticism, — you  are  not  to 
forget  that  every  passage  should  be  studied  on  your  knees,  and  every 
sermon  written  under  the  deep  inspiration  of  prayer.  This  will  give  your 
sermons  a  freshness,  an  unction,  a  power,  which  otherwise  they  can  never 


Part  IY. — Pastoral  FiDELrrr. 

I  have  only  to  say  further,  that  while  the  work  of  the  pulpit  will 
necessarily  absorb  a  large  portion  of  your  time,  you  are  not  to  neglect  the 
duty  of  pastoral  visitation,  and  you  are  to  give  special  and  tender  atten- 
tion to  the  sick  and  afflicted  of  the  flock.  The  young  also  must  be  cared 
for  and  instructed,  not  only  in  the  course  of  your  ordinary  pulpit  mini- 
strations but  in  the  Sabbath  school,  where  you  will  have  your  elders  and 
others  associated  with  you  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and  this  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  examination  as  far  as  you  can  overtake  it  in  the  homes  of 
the  children.  And  all  these  duties  you  are  to  discharge  under  a  sense  of 
your  dependence  upon  Ood  for  His  blessing,  and  as  you  would  answer 
to  Him  in  the  great  day. 


I  don't  want  to  tell  the  lord. 


*Mart,'  said  a  mother  to  her  ten-year-old  daughter,  'you  are  growing 
old  enongh  to  really  pray,  instead  of  just  saying  your  prayers.  You 
ought  to  ask  the  Lord  for  the  things  you  really  want,  and  tell  Him  when 
yoa  haye  done  wrong,  and  ask  His  forgiveness.  Then  you  would  be 
really  praying.' 

*■  Yes,  mamma,'  said  Mary,  'but  then  sometimes  I  don't  want  to  tell 
the  Lord  when  I  have  done  wrong.' 

I  hope  Mary  has  learned  by  this  time  to  take  everything  to  the  Lord 
in  prayer — ^her  sins  as  well  as  her  joy  over  pleasant  things.  But  what 
she  told  her  mother  shows  very  clearly  the  real  nature  of  these  hearts  of 
ours.  Mary  was  honest  enongh  to  say  just  what  she  felt — she  did  not 
want  to  tell  the  Lord  the  wrong  things  she  had  done.    She  did  V^^^^lp 
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the  idea  of  confession.  If  she  had  been  disobedient  to  her  mother  or 
unkind  to  her  little  brother,  still  she  did  not  want  to  go  to  God  and  saj, 
*'  O  God,  I  hare  been  disobedient,  I  have  been  unkind.  Please  forgive 
me,  for  Christ's  sake.'  But  now,  does  not  this  show  a  very  wrong  state 
of  the  heart  ?  It  is  being  too  proud  to  confess  sin  to  God  God  cannot 
love  the  proad  heart. 

And  then  there  is  no  real  repentance  unless  there  is  confession  of  ain. 
You  may  be  sorry  that  you  are  found  out  in  some  wrongdoing,  sorry 
that  you  have  been  punished.  But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
repentance.  When  you  really  repent,  you  will  make  haste  to  confess 
your  sin  to  God.  Your  conscience  will  not  be  easy  until  you  have  told 
God  that  you  hare  dooe  wrong.  If  you  do  not  hate  the  sin  enough  to 
confess  it,  you  may  be  very  sure  that  you  do  not  hate  it  at  all.     . 

Nor  can  you  expect  to  find  pardon  till  you  confess  your  sin.  'Whoso 
confesseth  and  forsaketh  his  sins  shall  have  mercy,'  the  Bible  tells  us.  It 
takes  both  confessing  and  forsaking  to  make  true. repentance,  and  there 
is  no  pardon  until  there  is  repentance. 

Now  the  trouble  with  all  of  us,  just  as  it  was  with  little  Mary,  is  that 
our  hearts  are  hard.  We  need  to  ask  God  the  Holy  Ghost  to  soften 
our  hearts,  and  make  us  repent.  When  we  repent  we  shall  be  forgiven, 
for  God  is  ready  to  forgive  us. — Selected. 

THE  JOY  OP  SAYING  THE  LOST. 

In  Mr.  George  Kenman's  fascinating  Tent  Life  in  SiberiOj  is  a  very  thrill- 
ing account  of  a  search  made  by  the  author  for  a  party  of  his  lost 
countrymen  in  the  Anadyz  river.  After  a  journey  by  dog-sledge  for 
two  hundred  miles  over  drifted  snow,  they  reach  the  spot  where  they 
conjecture  the  missing  Americans  to  be  buried  away  under  the  snow. 
Mr.  Eenman  and  his  companions  are  well-nigh  perishing  themselves  from 
cold,  which  has  sunk  the  mercury  to  Jijli/  degrees  below  zero.  The  feet 
of  their  poor  dogs  spot  the  white  snow  with  blood  at  every  step.  One 
of  the  two  brave  explorers  has  already  sunk  exhausted  in  his  sledge, 
and  is  fast  falling  into  the  sleep  of  death.  Suddenly,  at  midm'ght,  Mr. 
Kenman  hears  a  faint,  long-drawn  halloo  across  the  wintry  waste.  It 
comes  from  one  of  his  ^  Chookchec '  who  has  gone  on  in  advance.  He 
hurries  to  the  spot,  all  the  blood  in  his  veins  throbbing  at  his  heart.  As 
he  comes  up  he  discovers  the  Chookchec  standing  by  a  small  black  pipe 
projecting  from  a  snow-bank.  The  lost  wanderers  must  be  under  it. 
*  Thank  God !  Thank  God ! '  I  repeated  to  myself.  *  Softly,'  says  the 
heroic  writer,  *  and  as  I  climbed  upon  the  snow-drift,  and  shouted  down 
the  pipe,  ^^  Halloo,  the  house ! "  I  heard  a  startled  voice  under  my  feet 
reply,  *^ Who's  there?"  As  I  entered  the  snow-cellar,  and  seized  hold  of 
my  long-lost  friends,  my  overtaxed  nerves  gave  way,  and  in  ten  minates 
I  could  hardly  raise  my  hand  to  my  lips.* 

Reading  the  above  thrilh'ng  scene  in  my  friend  Kenman's  book,  I 
found  the  tears  stealing  down  my  own  cheeks  in  sympathy  with  the  brave 
fellows  who  had  perilled  their  lives  in  order  to  rescue  their  lost  friends 
from  death  by  cold  and  starvation.  After  concluding  the  narrative, 
which  had  ahnost  the  sweet '  lineament  of  a  gospel  book,'  I  opened  my 
Bible  and  read  this  parable  which  Jesus  spake:  ^What  man  of  yoa 
having  an  hundred  sheep,  if  he  lose  one  of  them,  doth<4iot  leave  the 
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ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  go  after  that  which  is  lost  nntil 
he  find  it  ?  And  when  he  hath  f onnd  it,  he  Uijeth  it  on  his  shonlders 
rejoicing.' — Theodore  (Juyler^  D,D, 

THE  PLEASURES  OP  THE  WORLD. 

At  the  time  when  Christianity  appeared,  the  human  race  needed  con- 
solation. And  later  on?  After  affirming,  in  the  words  I  have  read  to 
yon,  that  all  men  desire  to  be  happy,  Pascal  adds,  ^  Yet,  after  so  many 
centuries,  no  one  without  faith  has  reached  the  mark  at  whicli  all  con- 
tinually aim.  All  men  complain — ^princes  and  subjects,  noble  and 
plebeian,  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  strong  and  the  feeble,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  the  healthy  and  the  sick ;  people  of  all  countries,  of  all 
ages,  and  of  all  conditions.'  These  words,  without  faith,  arrested  the 
attention  of  Voltaire,  who,  in  his  edition  of  the  Pensies  of  Pascal,  wrote 
the  following  note :  *  I  arrive  in  Paris  from  my  country  residence ;  I  am 
introduced  into  a  beautiful  hall,  where  1200  persons  are  listening  to 
delicious  music  When  it  is  over,  the  assembly  divides  itself  into  small 
groups,  who  go  to  partake  of  a  good  supper,  and  after  supper  they  are 
not  altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  evening.  ...  In  this  city  everybody 
enjoy  themselves,  or  hope  so  to  do,  or  work  to  obtain  joy.  ...  I  say, 
then,  to  Pascal,  ^^  My  great  man,  are  you  mad  ?  " ' 

Tou  understand.  Mankind  is  not  to  be  pitied  because  there  are  in 
Paris  a  number  of  persons  who  go  to  hear  charming  music,  make 
excellent  suppers,  and  afterwards  enjoy  the  facilities  which  only  a  great 
city  offers  to  the  libertinage  of  rich  men.  The  madness  of  Pascal  con* 
sists  in  not  recognising  tMs.  In  writmg  these  words,  this  great  scoffer 
reminds  one  of  another  scoffer  mightier  than  he.  This  Parisian,  who  is 
satisfied  at  the  moment  when  France  is  full  of  misery,  recalls  the  Medecin 
nudgre  lui  of  Moli^re.  Snagarelle's  wife  is  on  the  straw,  and  his  children 
have  no  bread ;  but  when  Snagarelle  has  well  eaten  and  drunk,  he  wants 
everybody  else  in  his  house  to  be  drunk  also.  This  is  gaiety ;  what  is 
not  gaiety  is  the  response  soon  made  by  events  to  Pascal's  annotator.  A 
few  years  after  he  wrote  his  almost  cynical  note,  in  that  very  Paris 
where  all  were  so  contented  with  their  lot,  because  they  had  enjoyment 
or  hoped  to  have  it,  the  guillotine  was  permanently  set  up,  and  each 
morning  long  pages  of  the  MonUeur  appeared,  ^  all  red  with  human  blood.' 
One  could  then  see  what  miseries,  what  sufferings,  what  hatreds  had 
festered  beneath  that  corrupt  world  whose  pleasures  Yoltaire  celebrated. 
In  the  midst  of  a  society  shaken  to  its  very  foundations,  crime,  hideous 
and  bloody,  arose  as  the  fearful  avenger  of  the  laws  of  morality  so 
outrageously  violated  by  frivolous  and  brilliant  vice. 

Voltaire's  note  is,  after  all,  but  a  mere  freak,  provoked  by  the  want  of 
attacking  a  religion  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  hate.  This  writer 
possessed  an  amount  of  good  sense,  which  was  manifest  when  his  passions 
or  his  self-love  were  not  in  play.  Let  us  hear  him  speak  of  the  condition 
of  men  when  freed  from  that  polemic  intention  which  led  him  to  contradict 
Pascal : — '  This  world,  this  stage  of  pride  and  error,  is  full  of  unfortunate 
beings,  who  speak  of  happiness.  AH  things  complain,  all  mourn  while 
seeking  comfort  None  want  to  die ;  none  would  wish  to  be  re-bom. 
Sometimes  in  our  days,  consecrated  to  sorrow,  we  wipe  away  our  tears 
with  the  hand  of  pleasure.    But  pleasure  fleeth  away,  and  passeth  as  a? 
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shadow.  Oar  griefs,  oar  regrets,  oar  losses,  are  without  nnmber.  The 
past  for  as  is  bat  a  sad  recollection ;  the  present  is  fearfal  if  there  be  no 
f  atnre,  if  the  night  of  the  grave  destroys  the  being  who  thinks.' — Ernest 
NavUle, 


Point  ^ixtU. 

WISDOM'S  WAYS  HAVE  THEIR  REWARD. 

LucT  Deans  sat  in  the  dining-room  all  alone  one  cold  wintry  evening. 
Bat  she  cared  for  neither  loneliness  nor  cold,  so  absorbed  was  she  in  her 
lessons. 

There  was  a  splendid  fire  blazing  and  roaring  np  the  chimney ;  bat 
Lacy,  blind  to  the  flames  and  deaf  to  the  crackling,  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  sarroanded  by  books  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  Presently  she  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief,  and,  tossing  aside  one  of  her  books,  said,  *■  Glad  to  be 
done  with  yoa,  tiresome  old  geography.  What  comes  next?  Not  yon, 
^^  Marmiou;"  Til  keep  yoa  for  a  bonne  bouche  at  the  end,  as  Monsienr  de 
Jacqaes  says.  Oh,  here's  this  horrible  sam  I  had  entirely  forgotten 
aboat!  Well,  here  goes !'  And  seizing  her  slate,  she  set  to  work  most 
energetically. 

While  she  is  thns  engaged,  allow  me  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
Lacy  Deans  was  a  bright,  intelligent  girl  of  thirteen ;  and  she  and  her 
brother,  a  youth  a  few  years  older  than  she,  lived  with  their  mother  in  a 
populous  manufacturing  town.  Mr.  Deans  (Lucy's  father),  who  was  ao 
overseer  in  a  large  manufactory,  had  died  about  a  year  before  my  story 
commences ;  and  Edwin  Deans,  his  son,  who  was  then  attending  college 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  doctor,  had,  much  against  his  inclina- 
tion, to  give  up  his  studies  and  devote  himself  to  business.  His  father's 
employer  had  kindly  offered  him  a  place  as  clerk  in  his  office,  which 
Edwin  was  very  glad,  in  a  sense,  to  accept,  though  it  was  frustratiDg- 
the  views  and  purposes  which  he  had  most  at  heart  When  Edwin 
began  his  duties  as  clerk,  he  made  a  great  many  good  resolutions,  which 
he  intended  faithfully  to  keep, — in  fact,  he  was  going  to  be  qnite  a 
model  clerk.  He  had  read  stories  of  boys  who  rose  by  industry  and 
perseverance  from  being  office-boy  to  be  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  he 
was  determined  that  no  effort  on  his  part  should  be  wanting  to  attaia 
80  desirable  a  consummation.  But  poor  Edwin  soon  found  out,  what 
many  another  has  done  before,  that  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  make 
good  resolutions,  and  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  keep  them.  He  had 
been  plodding  away  at  his  office-work  for  nearly  a  year  now,  and  he  was 
very  sick  of  it,  and  eager  for  a  change. 

Let  ns  now  return  to  his  energetic  little  sister,  who  is  still  sitting  at 
the  table  fighting  with  the  obnoxious  sum.  Her  bright  eyes  are  dim 
with  tears.  She  is  almost  despairing,  and  vainly  casts  aboat  in  her  mind 
for  some  plan  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  refractory  question.  Saddeoly 
she  remembers  that  in  her  usual  Bible-reading  with  her  mamma  that 
morning  she  had  read  this  text,  ^  Men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to 
famt.'  She  said  to  herself,  ^  What  am  I  doing  but  fainting  over  thia 
sum?  I  will  pray  to  God  to  help  m&'  So  she  knelt  down  and  asked 
God's  help;  then  she  rose  and  attacked  it  again,  but  it>wa8  just  as 
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difficult  as  ever.  She  remembered  that  her  lesson  went  on  about  the 
Importunate  widow  and  the  unjust  judge;  and  she  thought,  surely  her 
prayer  would  do  some  good,  though  she  did  not  exactly  see  how. 
Then  she  remembered,  ^  Ye  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight ; '  so  she 
prayed  again.  Scarcely  had  she  sat  down  again  when  the  door  opened 
and  her  brother  came  in. 

'  Are  you  all  olone,  Sissy?     Where  is  mamma? ' 

^  She  is  lying  down  with  a  bad  headache ;  and  yon  are  the  very  person 
I  want  to  help  me  with  my  arithmetic.     How  are  you  so  soon  home  ? ' 

^  By  special  good  luck  I  was  enabled  to  escape  from  the  ^^  lumbering 
of  the  wheels"  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  so  I  am  at  your  service ; 
and  if  arithmetic  is  the  subject  under  discussion,  I  am  your  man ! ' 

So  the  vexed  question  was  soon  cleared  up,  and  Lucy's  brow  cleared 
with  it. 

When  the  sum  was  finally  disposed  of,  Edwin  threw  himself  into  the 
easy-chair  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  gazed  gloomily  into  the  fire. 

'  Why,  Edwin,  what  is  the  matter? '  asked  Lucy. 

^  Oh,  just  the  old  story  i  Fm  dead  sick  of  this  office  business.  I 
might  as  well  be  a  horse  in  a  mill,  or  a  machine  wound  up  every  morning 
to  trot  o£f  to  that  stuffy  old  hola  It's  just  jog-trot  on  from  morning  to 
night,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  Oh,  I  am  sick  of  it  all  I  Speak  of 
drudgery  I   Where  will  you  get  drudgery  like  that  of  the  poor  office  clerk? ' 

^  Ertragen  mu88  man^  was  der  Himmel  Sendet^*  repeated  Lucy  softly, 
as  if  to  herself. 

'  Oh,  humbug  !    Stop  your  German  nonsense,'  cried  Edwin  angrily. 

^  German  nonsense,  indeed ! '  said  Lucy,  getting  indignant  now.  ^  It's 
from  Schiller.' 

*Well,  well!  What  is  Schiller  to  an  office  drudge?  An  office 
atmosphere  is  too  stifling  for  poetry,  either  German  or  English,  or, 
indeed,  for  culture  of  any  kind.  Would  you  believe  it,  when  Mr.  Green 
was  in  calling  for  Mr.  Smith,  our  manager,  yesterday,  he  said  that  his 
son  was  to  read  Campbell's  poem  ^^  Hohenlinden  "  at  the  examination  of 
the  academy  he  attends,  and  Mr.  Smith  said,  ^^  Campbell !  Is  that  the 
new  minister  who  has  come  to  Grey  Street  Church  ?  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  a  poet."    Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?' 

^  Sorely  Mr.  Smith  must  have  forgotten  about  Campbell  the  poet  for 
the  moment,'  said  Lucy. 

'  Not  he ;  the  man  never  heard  of  such  a  poet  before !  But  that  is 
nothing  very  wonderful  after  all, — there  are  lots  more  not  much  better. 
Now,  how  would  you  like  to  be  condemned  to  pass  your  life  among 
people  like  that?  And  I  meant  to  have  lived  such  a  noble  life,  struggling 
with  disease  and  death,  always  ready  to  help  the  poor,  advancing  the 
science  of  health,  and  doing  all  I  could  to  help  on  the  good  time  coming. 
Instead  of  that,  I'm  perfectly  stranded  with  nothing  elevated  or  noble  to 
aim  at,  and  nothing  but  sordid  matters  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to 
occupy  my  mind.' 

^Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?'  a  low  voice  gently  questioned ;  and 
looking  round,  Edwin  saw  his  mother,  who  had  come  quietly  into  the 
room  when  he  was  too  absorbed  to  notice  her. 

^  Hallo,  mamma  I  Where  have  you  dropped  from  ?  I  never  saw  you 
come  m.'  ^  j 
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^  NotwithstaQding  which,  I  came  in  at  the  door  in  the  usual  manner, 
like  any  other  staid  old  lady.' 

^  Is  your  head  better  now,  mamma? '  asked  Lncy. 

^Yes,  thank  yon,  it  is  much  better,'  answered  Mrs.  Deans.  <Bnt 
Edwin  has  never  answered  my  question  yet/ 

^  Oh !  there  is  no  use  harping  back  over  those  old  griersnces,'  said 
Edwin.  '  The  office  has  to  be  gone  to,  and  I  have  to  go  to  it ;  and  if  it's 
the  round  man  in  the  square  hole,  it  can't  be  helped.' 

^  But  18  it  the  round  man  in  the  square  hole  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Deans. 
^  Perhaps,  if  you  come  to  look  at  the  thing  in  a  wider,  truer  light, — ^from 
a  higher  point  of  view, — ^you  might  see  things  differently.  You  say  there 
is  nothing  noble  or  elevating  about  your  life,  that  you  have  nothing  but 
mean,  sordid  aims  set  before  you.  Now  that  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  a 
mistake.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  clerk  in  an  office, 
or  a  manager  in  a  manufactory,  to  prevent  his  being  a  cultivated  man 
and  a  thorough  Christian.  And  if,  by  God's  will,  we  are  placed  in 
circumstances  which  are  not  altogether  according  to  our  wishes  and 
tastes,  is  it  not  a  noble  and  elevating  thing  to  take  up  our  cross  bravely, 
and  cheerfully,  and  contentedly, — to  make  the  most  and  best  of  onr  lot 
in  life, — ^Mocking  unto  Jesus,"  and  ever  remembering  that  our  great 
Exemplar  pleased  not  Himself? ' 

There  was  silence  for  some  time  after  Mrs.  Deans  stopped  speaking; 
then  Edwin  rose,  and,  kissing  her,  said,  ^Well,  mother,  I  should  not 
wonder  if  you  are  about  right.  At  any  rate,  I  will  continue  my  studies 
in  the  evenings,  as  you  say  there  is  no  reason  why  a  clerk  should  not  be 
a  cultivated  man.' 

^  And  a  thorough  Christian.  That  is  the  most  important  thing,  and 
will  help  us  to  make  the  most  of  life  as  nothing  else  can.' 

^  Perhaps  so,  mother;  but  the  Christian  life  always  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  very  impossible  one.' 

'How  so,  dear?' 

^  Oh !  I  think  it  is  fitted  to  make  a  man  either  very  depressed  or  very 
conceited.  We  are  to  be  continually  struggling  against  sin,  however  or 
wherever  it  may  assail  us.  Now  we  must  either  succeed  or  fail  in  our 
attempts.  If  we  feel  that  we  are  very  successful  in  our  efforts,  then  we 
are  likely  to  get  very  puffed  up  and  seK-righteous ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  fail,  then  we  get  miserably  depressed  and  downcast' 

*Now,  my  dear  boy,  don't  you  see  what  utter  nonsense  you  are 
talking?  Nobody  would  ever  dream  of  applying  reasoning  of  that 
kind  to  their  ordinary  business.  What  would  you  think  of  an  artist  who 
said,  "^  I  must  give  up  painting  because  it  is  fitted  to  make  me  eitiier  very 
depressed  or  very  conceited.  If  I  succeed  in  painting  good  pictures, 
and  getting  them  sold,  I  will  become  conceited ;  if  I  fall,  I  will  get 
depressed"?' 

^  I  never  thought  of  that  before,  mamma ;  it  is  very  true.  HoweTK*,  I 
doubt  all  this  talking  will  not  be  good  for  your  hea^he,  and  besides,  it 
is  almost  bedthne.  So  good-night,  and  I  hope  your  head  will  be  quite 
better  in  the  morning.' 

Next  evening  Edwin  came  bounding  into  the  house  in  a  state  of  wild 
excitement,  and,  rushiDg  into  the  dining-room,  cried,  '  Congratulate  me, 
mother ;  I'm  to  go  to  France  next  week ! '  r^  T 
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^Toa're  to  go  to  France  next  week?'  repeated  Mrs.  Deans,  in  a 
bewildered  manner. 

^  Yes,  some  one  from  onr  office  mnst  be  sent  over  on  business ;  and  as 
I  am  the  onlj  one  who  knows  French  enough  to  understand  and  be 
understood,  I'm  to  go  over  for  a  week  or  two.  Won't  it  be  a  jollj 
change t' 

*  Well,  Edwin/  said  Lucy,  'what  do  you  think  of  the  jog-trot  now? 
And  are  you  sorry  yoa  have  been  continuing  your  studies,  as  nobody  can 
appreciate  them  ? ' 

*  Gome  now,  Lucy,'  said  Edwin,  *  don't  get  satirical  in  your  old  age; 
but  I  must  say  I  feel  rather  rebuked  for  my  discontent.' 

*  Tes,'  said  Mrs.  Deans,  ^  I  think  this  has  come  in  your  way  to  show 
jou  that  every  situation  in  life  has  its  pleasures  as  well  as  its  drawbacks, 
and  that  our  duty  is  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  things  as  they  come 
to  us,  trusting  in  our  Father,  who  makes  ^^  all  things  work  together  for 
^ood  to  those  that  love  Him." '  £. 


OUR  MEMBERSHIP— HOW  IT  MAY  BE  INCREASED. 

TO  THE  EDnOB  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MA6AZIKE. 

I>£AB  Sir, — One  of  the  honoured  fathers  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  whom  I  made  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  this  letter, 
says,  in  his  answer,  *  Whatever  you  can  write  or  urge  on  this  head,  will 
be  labour  well  bestowed.'  It  required  such  authority  to  warrant  one 
who  is  not  a  member  of  your  Church  to  take  the  liberty  to  make  the 
remarks  and  offer  the  suggestions  which  follow,  and  which  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  kindly  give  a  place  in  your  columns. 

In  conunon  with  every  lover  of  Zion,  I  felt  grieved  and  disappointed 
that  at  the  late  meeting  of  Synod,  when  taking  stock  of  the  progress  of  the 
Church  during  the  year,  a  better  balance-sheet  of  spiritual  results  could 
not  be  exhibited.  Not  that  the  United  Presbyterians  were  behind  other 
Churches,  for  whatever  may  be  said  or  made  of  mere  numerical  superiority, 
and  it  is.  possible,  though  not  at  all  certain,  there  may  be  some  falling 
behind  in  this  respect,  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  upon  the  whole,  any  one  of 
the  denominations  will  appear  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  walketh  in  the 
midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  to  have  made  any  greater  progress. 

When  we  look  at  the  vast  facilities  of  the  Churches — the  wonderful 
amount  of  ability  and  learning,  the  wealth,  and  indeed  the  worth  and 
piety  that  is  really  existing,  and  consider  also  the  spiritual  endowments, 
and  look  on  the  other  hand  at  the  failure  to  employ  such  wondrous 
powo^ ;  the  lapsed  masses  positively  increasing,  no  encroachment  worth 
the  mention  made  on  them ;  the  worldliness  of  the  mass  of  our  church 
members ;  the  evil  influences  through  the  press  and  otherwise  bearing  on 
the  young,  and  producing  carelessness  and  scepticism, — ^little  cause,  I 
apprehend,  will  be  found  anywhere  for  boasting ;  but  the  truly  spiritual 
man  in  any  one  of  the  Churches  will  be  inclined  to  heing  his  head  in  self- 
abasement,  and  make  a  view  of  the  sad  facts  a  stimulus  to  re-consecration 
and  exertion. 

As  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  take  a  humble  part  in  the  work  of 
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the  Churches  for  the  last  forty  years,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have 
a  strong  impression  that  the  failare  lies,  not  so  much  in  effort,  and  in  well- 
directed  effort,  as  in  the  want  of  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

I  have  known  the  ministry  of  the  separate  and  united  Churches  pretty 
eztensiyely  and  intimately  over  this  long  period,  and  I  unhesitatingly  say 
the  improvement  in  the  preaching,  both  in  general  ability,  clearness,  and 
fulness  of  gospel  truth,  is  perfectly  manrellous.  And  it  is  as  might  be 
expected.  Look  at  the  equipment  of  the  Theological  Hall  now  and  for 
two  of  the  past  generationa  The  mellowed  piety  and  enlightened 
theology  of  Brown  and  Balmer  blessed  not  only  their  own  generation, 
but  that  which  has  succeeded  it,  and  their  mantles  have  fallen  on  thdr 
worthy  successors.  As  a  consequence,  you  have  a  ministry  learned  and 
evangelical,  and,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  earnest  and  most  efficient 
You  have,  besides,  an  intelligent  and  wealthy  laity,  with  much  of  the  truly 
Christian  spirit  co-operating  with  the  pastors  in  the  work  of  the  Church 
at  home  and  abroad. 

And  yet  it  comes  to  this,  that  in  the  last  two  years  the  Church  does 
not  even  hold  her  own.  There  may  be  various  causes,  but  I  humbly 
think  that  the  chief  one  is  the  want  of  prayer.  I  feel  this  so  deeply,  that 
it  appears  to  me  as  if  the  Churches  were  each  employing  only  one  of  her 
hands,  or  at  any  rate  employing  the  other  only  very  partially. 

There  is  no  want  of  admissions  of  the  necessity  of  prayer,  but  evidence 
is  to  be  seen  on  all  hands  how  little  effect  is  given  to  them.  The  primitive 
Church  made  a  business  of  social  prayer,  and  it  is  certainly  a  sign  of  im- 
provement that  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  has  grown  into  an  institution 
among  the  Churches ;  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  said  meeting  is  mis- 
named;  that  instead  of  the  prayer  meeting,  it  has  become  the  preaching 
meeting;  and  that  a  prayer  meeting,  pure  and  simple,  is  a  very  rare 
thing  amongst  the  churches,  and  cannot  be  sustained  ?  The  congr^ation 
meets  twice  on  Sabbath,  and  the  minister  preaches  for  the  edification  of 
the  Christian  people  and  the  conversion  of  sinners.  If  these  services 
were  improved,  the  people  should  not  require  the  minister  to  prepare  a 
third  sermon  or  lecture  in  the  week.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  feel 
that  it  was  their  privilege  and  duty  to  come  to  the  prayer  meeting,  not 
to  hear,  not  to  be  edified,  but  to  pray.  The  work  of  the  minister,  and 
the  various  works  of  the  congregation  in  Sabbath  schools,  missions^ 
tracts,  etc.,  all  require  to  be  watered  by  prayer;  and  certainly  the  original 
idea  of  the  weekly  meeting  was  not  that  of  a  lecture,  but  of  prayer, — as 
it  is  called, — and  distinctly  prayer  to  God  for  a  blessing  on  the  work 
being  done  in  His  cause.  But  many  ministers  find  they  cannot  get  their 
people  to  attend  if  the  meeting  is  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  for 
prayer.  Sad  that  it  should  be  so !  Ah,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  saddest 
sights  to  see  the  thin  prayer  meeting,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  crowded 
lecture  I  Not  that  the  usual  weekly  meeting  in  any  of  our  Churches  is 
too  crowded;  but  the  Christian,  when  rightly  exercised,  and  realizing 
the  vast  power  and  privilege  of  prayer,  would  prefer  the  prayer  meeting 
to  the  best  and  most  popular  lecture  that  can  be  delivereid.  And  yet  is 
it  not  notorious,  that  when  a  popular  lecturer  comes  to  a  church,  he  has 
his  hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands,  for  the  tens  of  the  prayer  meeting. 
Can  we  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  desire  for  God's 
blessing  on  the  work  of  the  Church  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  that  congregation  ? 
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Another  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  congregations 
close  their  prayer  meeting  in  the  summer  months.  As  well  might  some 
of  oar  large  mannfactorers,  when  they  are  not  in  fall  work,  cat  off  their 
steam.  Many  excellent  ministers  cannot  get  laymen  willing  and  suitable 
to  engage  in  prayer,  and  they  therefore  have  to  take  the  work  entirely 
themselves ;  and  when  the  minister  leaves,  the  prayer  meeting  cannot  be 
held.  Surely  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Bid  your  space  permit,  I 
should  like  to  enter  a  little  more  particularly  into  this  state  of  matters, 
for  I  fear  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  reasons  may  vary  in  different  congregations,  but  certainly  a  want 
of  spirituality  has  much  to  do  with  it.  The  man  who  enjoys  his  religion, 
is  deeply  in  earnest  in  wishing  others  to  enjoy  it.  And  social  prayer'  is 
one  of  the  surest  outcomes  of  spiritual  life.  If  I  were  a  minister,  I  would 
say  to  my  people,  ^  You  expect  me  to  preach  to  edify  you,  and  convert 
sinners ;  but  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  cannot  preach  without  your  prayers. 
My  labour  is  only  labour  in  vain  without  them.  Without  God's  blessing 
It  were  far  better  for  me  never  to  open  my  mouth ;  and  that  blessing  will 
never  be  given,  if  His  people,  to  whom  he  looks  to  carry  on  His  work, 
don't  ask  it,  and  ask  it  in  a  way  which  shows  their  sympathy  with  the 
work  of  saving  souls  and  their  need  of  blessing.' 

But  it  may  be  said  there  is  much  prayer  amongst  our  people.  There 
is  prayer  in  the  closet,  in  the  family,  in  the  church.  And  I  verily  believe 
that  wherever  real  prayer  in  all  these  is  to  be  found,  there  will  also  be 
social  prayer,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  We  cannot  tell  what  is  in  the 
closet  or  at  the  family  altars,  but  we  witness  what  is  in  the  church.  The 
Lord  be  praised,  that  in  many  churches  there  is  a  large  amount  of  real 
prayer  offered  up  by  the  congregations  through  the  minister ;  and  wher- 
ever it  is,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  offered  in  faith,  it  will  bring  a 
corresponding  blessing ;  but  do  we  not  often  find  in  the  prayers  of  thd 
congregation  very  little  of  supplication  for  God's  bles^iDg  on  the  preach- 
ing and  other  work?  The  prayers,  very  excellent  in  themselves,  are  made 
devotional  exercises  to  express  adoration,  thanksgiving,  confession,  prayer 
for  strength,  guidance,  etc.,  to  the  individual  Christian,  etc.;  bat  the 
prayer  that  looks  up  and  expects  God's  blessing  on  the  word  and  work 
is  made  to  bulk  very  small  among  the  rest.  And  it  is  most  becoming 
and  necessary  that  the  congregation  be  brought  together  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,  or  oftener  than  once,  either  in  one  meeting  or  more, 
to  join  in  earnestly  and  importunately  seeking  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  churches  on  this  subject  might 
do  worse  than  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  books  of  some  of  the  evangelists 
who  are  labouring  in  the  land  outside  the  organization  of  the  churches. 
These  men  seek  blessing,  and  they  expect  it,  and  really  in  many  cases 
they  get  it.  I  have  the  solemn  conviction  that  if  every  settled  minister 
in  our  land  were  to  set  himself  to  seek  the  blessing,  and  could  rouse  up 
his  congregation  to  help  him  in  seeking  it  with  the  earnestness  of  some  of 
these  evangelists,  there  would  be  no  more  talk  of  stagnation  or  going 
back.  And  oh,  dear  sir,  why  should  not  they  ?  Why  should  not  all  the 
talent  and  worth  and  ability  in  the  Ohnrch  be  consecrated  to  the  high 
purpose  for  which  they  exist,  and  really  be  utilized  and  made  efficient  by 
the  only  power  that  can  make  them  so  t — Yours,  etc.,  A.  O.  D». 

HO.  IX.  VOL.  XXV.  NEW  SKEIES. — 8EPTEMBEB  1881.  ^TSr-vrrl^ 
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LETTER  OP  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TTVITED  PRE8BTTKBIAN  MAGAZIXE. 

Sib, — ^When  a  youDg  man,  under  the  influence  of  certain  impressions 
from  the  reading  of  Carljle's  works,  I  forwarded  to  him  a  copy  of  Yinet's 
ViuU  Christianity^  with  a  note  explaining  whj  I  had  sent  it.  I  received 
a  characteristic  reply,  which  may  have  some  interest  for  your  readers. — 
Yours,  etc.,  James  Ikglis. 

Johnstone,  Ist  August  1881. 

'  Chelsea,  10th  July  1848. 

^  Sir, — ^It  is  impossible  to  take  otherwise  than  well  and  thankfully  the 
kind  thing  you  have  done  in  sending  me  that  book  of  Yinet's.  I  already 
knew  some  of  Yinet's  books,  had  even  once  some  transient  correspond- 
ence with  himself,  and  hear  from  friends  of  mine,  who  were  friends  of 
his,  a  large  testimony  to  his  character.  Some  good,  to  me  or  to  another, 
will  surely  follow  from  this  good  deed  of  yours, — ^indeed,  precisely  as 
much  good  as  was  in  it  will  be  bound  to  follow  in  some  form. 

^  Accept  warm  thanks,  and  believe  me  yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)        *  T.  Carltlb.* 

[The  above  letter  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  showing  one  phase  of 
Carlyle's  mind.  Of  late  the  publication  of  his  Reminiscences^  by  Fronde, 
has  somewhat  lowered  the  great  reputation  of  Garlyle.  It  ought  to 
be  remembered,  however,  that  he  had  alternating  moods,  and  said 
many  kindly  as  well  as  severe  things.  Happening  to  be  at  the  house  of 
a  warm  a^irer  of  Carlyle's,  he  showed  us  an  admirable  bust  of  the 
Chelsea  sage.  The  expression  of  the  face  was  that  of  great  power 
mingled  with  sadness ;  and  as  we  gazed  with  deep  interest  on  the  rugged 
countenance,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  unfortunate  Beminisceiices. 
'  These,'  observed  our  host,  <  did  not  represent  the  whole  of  Garlyle.  I 
have  seen  letters  which  he  sent  to  Mr. that  were  quite  charming- 
full  of  fine  sentiment  finely  expressed.  I  trust,'  he  continued,  ^  that  both 
on  account  of  their  own  worth  and  for  the  sake  of  Carlyle,  they  will  yet 
see  the  light.' 

Any  one  moderately  acquainted  with  modern  literature  will  easily 
recall  instances  of  letters  written  by  Carlyle  to  those  who  had  no  claim 
on  his  time  or  attention — which  letters  are  full  of  genuine  kindliness  as 
well  as  wise  counseL  An  example  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  biography 
of  James  Dodds,  author  of  Lectures  on  the  Covenanters^  etc.,  etc,  by  Rev. 
James  Dodds,  Dunbar. — Ed.] 


SYNOD'S  GENERAL  FUND. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBTTEBIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Deab  Sib, — In  connection  with  the  proposed  relk^fustment  of  the  rate 
of  contribution  to  the  Synod  Fund,  two  sch^nes  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Church.  Perhaps  in  the  end  it  may  not  adopt  either  of  them,  pre- 
ferring to  revert  to  the  voluntary  collection  of  forma  days;  In  either 
choosing  or  rejecting,  it  is  important  that  the  presbyteries  should  know 
exactly  what  is  submitted  to  them.    The  scheme  proposed  by  the  Finance 
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Committee  seems  to  be  sufficiently  illustrated  in  their  report,  which  is 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Synod  Minutes  for  this  year.  The  other 
scheme  is  presented  without  any  illnstratioa.  Its  terms  are  these :  *  That 
the  basis  of  contribution  to  the  Synod  Fund  shall  be  stipend  and  expenses, 
instead  of  stipend  and  manse  rent  as  at  present;  that  the  first  £100  of 
all  stipends  i^all  pay  one  per  cent. ;  that  after  the  first  £100  of  dl 
stipends  the  contributions  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  per  cent.,  so  as  to 

raise  the  amount.'  We  note  the  following  changes  as  compared  with  the 
present  scheme : — 

I.  A  new  basis  of  charge,  stipend  and  expenses. 

n.  A  reduced  rate  on  aJl  stipends  under  £100. 

III.  Two  rates  on  all  stipends  after  the  first  £100,  the  second  rate 
mach  larger  than  the  first. 

IT.  The  present  graduated  scale  on  stipends  above  £100  is  dis- 
continued, and  a  uniform  percentage  substituted. 

Y.  No  deduction  is  made  in  the  case  of  coll^iate  charges. 

The  total  amount  rated  for  at  present  is  £2600.  According  to  this 
scheme,  it  would  be  allocated  thus — 

First  £100  of  all  stipends,    .    £52,500       would  pay      £525 
Remainder,.        .        .        .      74,747  „  2075 


Total  stipend  expenses,  1879,  £127,247        Total  rate,  £2600 

If  this  calculation  is  correct,  the  rate  on  all  stipends  after  the  first 
£100  will  be  rather  above  2f  per  cent  If  the  stipends  of  colleagues  are 
to  be  deducted  as  at  present,  it  will  be  2|  per  cent. 

Opening  the  August  number  of  the  Missionary  Becord  with  its  ample 
statement  of  details,  from  which  any  one  can  iUustrate  for  himself  the 
worldng  of  this  scheme,  I  take  one  or  two  illustrations  from  different 
presbyteries : — 

_/S?^5  _  Present  Rate.  New  Rate, 

and  iliZpenaes. 

£70  0  £0  19  0  £0  14  0 

114  10  1     6  11  18  0 

150  0  2     2  0  2     7  6 

170  0  2     5  0  2  18  6 

200  0  3    4  2  3  15  0 

230  0  3  16  6  4  11  6 

275  0  5     16  5  16  3 

310  0  6  12  0  6  15  6 

350  0  6  10  0  7  17  6 

400  0  8  11  0  9     5  0 

450  0  10  12  6  10  12  6 

500  0  13     1  3-  12     0  0 

600  0  17    2  0  14  15  0 

730  0  21     0  0  18     6  6 

825  0  24     0  0  20  18  9 

1100  0  30    0  0  28  10  0 

TbeseiUnstratipns  are  taken  at  random,  but  they  may  suffice  to  give  a 
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fair  idea  of  tbe  proposed  mode  of  rating. .  The  calculations  are  made  od 
the  supposition  that  a  rate  of  2f  per  cent,  on  all  stipends  after  the  first 
£100  will  suffice.  If  2|  per  cent,  is  needed,  the  new  rate  most  b» 
reckoned  a  little  higher.— Yours,  etc.,  C.  A« 


TffiE  Chief  End  of  Revelation.  Bt  Alexandeb  Bauiain  Bruce,  DJD.^ 
Ptofeflfior  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Free  Ghnrdi  OoU^e, 
Glasgow,  Anthor  of  '  The  Training  of  the  TwelTe,'  ^  The  Humiliation  of 
Christ,*  etc. 

London  :  Hodder  ft  Stongfaton.    1881. 

The  snhstanoe  of  this  Tolume  was  given  in  the  form  of  lectnieB  to  the  studenta 
attending  the  Rresbyterian  College,  London.  The  author,  however,  has  ex- 
tended Uiese  lectures,  and  given  fuller  treatment  to  a  subject  which,  as  he 
affirms,  is  of  greatest  importance  at  all  times,  but  has  assumed  a  position  of 
special  importance  and  prominence  in  the  times  that  are  passiDg  over  ua. 

Dr.  Bruce*s  main  (Kwition  is,  that  a  revelation  and  the  record  of  a  revelation 
are  quite  different  things,  and  ought  not  to  be  held  as  identical  This  podtioin, 
he  thinks,  has  many  advantages  both  of  a  negative  and  positive  kind. 
Amongst  these  is  the  following,  which  evidently  has  a  reference  to  the  well- 
known  case  of  Mr.  Robertson  Smith :  '  Then,  further,  if  once  we  get  it  into 
our  mind  that  revelation  is  one  thing.  Scripture  another  though  closely 
related  thing,  being  in  truth  its  record,  interpretation,  and  reflection,  it  wifl 
help  to  make  us  independent  of  questions  concerning  the  dates  of  books. 
When  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible  were  written  is  an  obscure  and  difficult 
question,  on  which  much  learned  debate  has  taken  place,  and  is  still  ^mg  on  ; 
and  we  must  be  content  to  let  the  debate  run  its  course,  for  it  will  not  be 
stopped  either  by  our  wishes  or  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  And  one  thing 
which  will  hdp  us  to  be  patient,  is  a  clear  perception  that  the  order  in  which 
revelation  was  given  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  order  in  which  the  books 
which  contain  the  record  thereof  were  written.' 

In  the  position  which  he  has  taken  up,  Dr.  Bruce  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
line  which  was  supposed  to  separate  orthodox  believers  from  those  of  broader 
views.  And  doubtless  it  is  a  position  which  requires  careful  definition  and 
reverent  treatment.  This  it  receives  at  the  hand  of  Dr.  Bruce,  whose  conda- 
sions  as  to  the  subject-matter  and  end  of  revelation  are  most  entirely  orthodox. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  work  is  one  of  great  abilily,  dis^ying  every- 
where high  intellectual  power  and  wide  and  accurate  learning.  The  ruding  of 
it  is  interesting  and  stimulating  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
profitable  to  those  whose  min£  are  capable  of  being  rightly  exercised  thereby^ 

The  Christians'  Plea  against  Modebn  Unbelief  :  a  Handbook  of  Ohristian 
Evidence.  By  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theo- 
logy and  Apologetics,  New  College,  London. 

London:  Hodder  ft  Stongliton.    1881. 

Professor  Bedford  observes  in  his  introduction :  *  A  handbook  of  Chrtatian 
evidence  has  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  end  in  view.  It  must,  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  be  succinct;  and  it  ought  to  be  oomprehenmve.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  exhaustive,  and  it  should  not  be  diffuse.' 

The  author  has  here  well  described  the  character  of  the  book  which  he  has 
produced.  The  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  an  exceedingly  large  as  well  as^ 
important  one.  Condensation  and  brevity,  therefore,  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary;  at  the  same  time,  clearness  and  a  measure  of  fulness  had  also  to  be  ke^t 
in  view.  Wide  acquaintance  with,  and  a  mastery  of  the  literature  of,  ms 
subject,  has  enabled  Professor  Redford  to  accomplish  this,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  he  has  produced  a  volume  which  is  fittea  to  be  useful  to  all,  but  a^- 
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oaUj  to  siudenta  in  h  high  degree.  It  is  a  very  satiafactoiy  example  of  muUum 
in  parvo — although,  indeed,  the  volume  camiot  he  said  to  he  a  small  one,  as 
it  extends  to  well-nigh  600  closely  pikited  pages. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  rart  first  contains  the  Introduction, 
in  which  is  given  a  summary  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  a  review  of  the  history  of  unhelief  as  embodied  in  direct  aasaults  upon 
Christianity.  Part  second  treats  of  Theism,  and  part  third  of  Revelation. 
Under  these  the  history  of  doctrine  and  aiguments  on  both  sides  are  skilf  idly 
marshalled,  and  clearly  and  ably  set  forth. 

One  of  not  the  least  noteworthy  piurts  of  the  book  is  the  closing  chapter  on 
*  The  literature  of  Apologetics.*  In  this  chapter  a  list  of  the  authors  of  any  note 
who  have  written  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  Ib  given,  and  when  it  is  said 
that  this  list  extends  over  thirty  pages,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  host  has 
encamped  around  and  against  the  citadel  of  Christianity,  and  how  difficult  for 
most  men  the  work  is  of  gaining  even  a  superficial  acquaintance  witii  them. 
In  this  way  a  treatise  like  the  present  is  much  to  be  welcomed.  The  careful 
perusal  of  it  will  impart  valuable  and  accurate  information  to  those  who  have 
not  leisure  for  the  perusal  of  larger  works,  while  it  will  be  of  much  assistance 
in  the  way  of  guidance  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
most  important  subject  to  which  it  refers.    . 

Th£  Mosaic  Era  :  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy.  By  John  Munbo  Gibson,  M.  A.,  D.D.,  Author  of  '  The  Ages 
before  Moses.' 

London:  Hodder a  Stooghton.    1S8I. 

Dk.  Gibson,  encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  which  was  accorded  to  his 
former  treatise,  has  now  published  a  second  of  a  similar  description.  It  pursues 
the  same  method,  and  is  characterized  by  the  same  qualities.  His  plan  in  this 
volume,  as  it  also  was  in  that  in  The  Ages  be/ore  Motes,  is  '  to  attempt  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  the  expository  and  typical  methods,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  secure  the  benefit  of  continuous  exoosition,  without  wearying  and 
discouraging  those  who  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  details.  The  attempt  has 
also  been  made  to  exhibit  the  perspective  of  history,  so  that  not  the  mere  number 
of  chapters  or  verses,  but  the  relative  importance  of  the  matter  should  determine 
the  space  given  to  the  exposition,  regard  also  being  had  to  the  element  of  time.' 
Dr.  Gibson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  attempt.  He  is  not  a 
deep  or  original  thinker,  nor  a  profound  scholar  or  suggestive  writer,  but  he  is 
A  vigorous,  imi)ressive.  and  eloquent  preacher.  These  discourses  must  have 
been  very  effective  as  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  they  may  be  read  with  much 
pleasure  and  profit  by  the  fireside. 

The  Christ.    Seven  Lectures.    By  Ernest  Naville.    Thmslated  from 
the  French  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Depres. 

EdinbUKh:  T.  a  T.  GUurk.    1880. 

Mr.  Naville,  in  a  prefatory  note,  says,  '  The  lectures  contained  in  this  volume 
are  the  sequel  and  complement  of  those  on  Eternal  Life,  on  The  Heavenly  Father^ 
and  on  The  Problem  of  EviL  They  were  delivered  at  Geneva  and  afterwards 
at  Lausanne  in  the  winter  of  1877-78.* 

The  lectures  are  seven  in  number,  and  treat  of  Christ  in  various  aspects  of 
His  character  and  work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  favourably  of  them. 
They  form  within  short  compass  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  convincmg  apolo^ 
getics  for  tiie  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  religion  of  which  He  is  the  author, 
which  we  have  read.  They  are  earnest  in  spirit,  elevated  and  comprehensive  in 
thought,  forcible  and  felicitous  in  expression,  and  abounding  in  iUustratuma 
most  aptly  introduced,  which  have  been  skilfiiUy  culled  from  a  wide  field  of 
reading  and  obaervatioiL  They  have  the  merit  <»  being  at  once  profound  and 
^ear ;  they  are  full  of  interest,  and  any  one  that  begins  to  read  them  will  h6 
4»rried  on  with  a  sense  of  enjoyment  to  the  close.  / 
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Mr.  Nayille  thvB  admiiablj  puts  the  present  podtion  of  the  question  which 
he  diflcoflses :  ^This  was  the  waj  in  which  the  question  presented  Itself  in  the 
Roman  world.  It  presents  itself  in  the  same  way  in  oar  dm ;  and  of  all  the 
questions  which  agitate  men,  this  is  the  most  nnireraaL  The  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  are  TiabTy  tending  to  orffanise  themselyes  into  xndty^  and  their  yiews 
and  interests  are  becoming  every  day  more  general  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  popolations  of  America  were  engaged  in  frightful  wani,  of  which  Europe 
knew  no  more  about  than  if  they  had  taken  place  on  another  planet,  while  our 
generation,  with  the  most  lively  sympathies,  associated  itself  with  the  war  that 
abolished  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States.  Let  tiiere  be  an  earthquake  or 
a  political  revolution  at  one  extremity  of  the  fi^be  in  the  mominff ,  and  in  the 
evening  we  are  informed  of  it  by  telegraph.  The  communij^  of  human  minds 
has  therefore  made  great  progress.  Nevertheless  the  Chinese  discuss  many 
questions  which  are  unknown  to  us ;  and  Europeans  excite  themselves  in  social 
and  political  conflicto  which  are  absolutely  unknown  to  the  teeming  popula- 
tions of  Africa  and  Asia.  But  the  question  proposed  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
first  in  Palestine,  then  in  the  Romam  empire :  *'  What  must  be  thought  of 
Christ  ?  **  this  question  is  now  asked  all  over  the  world.  It  is  eagerly  discussed 
in  tiie  various  countries  of  Europe ;  it  is  presented  to  the  Brahmins  of  India, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas ;  it  reaches  the 
ears  of  tiiose  who  inhabit  the  tropics,  as  auo  of  the  dwellers  by  the  northern 
seas,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  much  thought  in  the  most  distant  ides  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  no  longer  in  the  naxrow  circle  of  Palestine  only,  or  in  the  vaster  circle  of 
the  Roman  empire,  but  in  the  whole  world,  that  Christ  might  ask  to-day: 
'  Whom  say  the  people  that  I  am  ? ' 

Life  Through  the  Living  One.     By  Jahes  Brookes,  D.D.,  St  Louis,  U.S.A. 

London :  Hodder  *  Sfeonghton.    1881. 
In  this  littie  volume  the  truths  of  the  gospel  are  clearly  set  forth,  and  objections 
urged  by  many  against  closing  with  the  offers  of  mercy,  are  cardPnlly  ocm^ered 
and  answered. 

Annals  of  the  Disruption  :  Consisting  chiefly  of  Extracts  from  the  Autograph 
Narratives  of  Ministers  who  left  the  Scottish  Establishment  in  184S. 
Selected  and  enlarged  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brown,  F.R.S.E.,  the  Dean 
Church,  Edinburgh.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Free  Church  on  the  Records  of  Disruption  Ministers.    Part  III. 

Edlnbnrsb:  M»cltten  *  Son.  1881. 
This  publication,  which  has  now  reached  its  third  part,  has  a  special  interest 
for  members  of  the  Free  Church,  but  has  an  interest  also  for  those  beyond  its 
borders.  It  consists  of  narratives  furnished  by  those  who  took  part  in  the 
scenes  recorded,  and  they  possess  a  freshness  which  could  be  imparted  only  by 
those  who  themselves  were  personally  concerned  in  the  subiect  set  forth. 
Part  third  treats  of  Refusal  of  Sites,  Friends*  Prejudice  Removeo,  Quoad  Sacra 
Churches,  the  Missionaries,  etc.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  chapters 
is  that  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bums,  Kirkliston,  on  *•  London  Reminiscences.' 

The  HoMiLEnc  Quarterly.    No.  19.    July  1881. 

London :  Kegui  FUnl  lb  Co. 

This  Quarterly  opens  with  a  thouehtfnl  discourse  hy  Rev.  Mr.  Ewing,  Gbsgow, 
on  the  Close  of  the  Year.  The  subject  of  the  Clerical  Svmpoeium  is  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  there  is  also  a  paper  on  Clericsl  Elocution,  in  which  there  are 
remarks  worthy  of  the  attentimi  of  clerical  readers.  Several  of  our4>wn  minis- 
ters contribute  discourses,  all  of  them  of  superior  excellence,  though  displaying 
excellences  of  a  different  order,  some  being  more  popular,  others  more  pro- 
found. Dr.  Wardrop  discourses  on  Infinite  Profit  and  Loss ;  Mr.  Finlayaon, 
Earlston,  on  The  Builders  Overruled  by  the  Great  Architect^;  Mr.  Jordan, 
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Dondee^  on  The  Last  Judgment ;  Mr.  Gnnie,  PeeUes,  on  Tlie  Two  Temples ; 
and  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  on  The  Refiner  and  hb  Silrer.  Aiming  at  conmre- 
henaion,  the  Qoarterly  fomiahes  an  excdlent  sermon  for  chil£en  by  Rer. 
Joseph  Dawson.  As  nsnal,  it  is  replete  with  excellent  material,  and  is  strong 
in  the  homiletical  as  well  as  practical  department. 

A  BrISF  OOTLINE  of  THI  MeETINOS  of  THB  SeOOMD  PBISBTTESUN  GOTTNdL, 

HELD  IN  Philadelphia  in  September  1880.    By  a  Lady  who  was  present 

Bdlatargh;  OUphtnti  Andsnon,  *  Feirier. 
We  searched  onr  newspapers  for  an  account  of  the  last  Pan-Presbyterian 
Goanoil  at  the  time  it  was  held,  and  were  disappointed :  we  hare  read  carnally 
this  little  work,  and  are  greatly  satisfied.  The  moyement  is  necessarily  rapid, 
but  the  salient  points  are  seized  and  presented  with  a  marked  fidelity.  The 
authoress  has  an  elegant  pen :  there  is  evidence  of  a  cnltnred  mind  on  erery 
page ;  but  strength  is  never  sacrificed  to  mere  rhetorical  embeUidmient,  and 
there  is  manifestly  such  '  a  reserve  of  power  *  as  would  haye  juistified  a  more 
ambitious  production.  Of  course,  thow  who  desire  to  make  a  study  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council  will  have  to  go  elsewhere ;  but  for  a  naixatilTe  at 
once  popmar  and  accurate  the  little  work  before  us  is  much  to  be  commended. 
It  is  a  real  gain— a  veritable  account  of  what  was  done  in  those  days,  and  the 
impression  left  upon  our  mind  by  this  record  of  the  Council's  proceedings  is 
that  of  the  strength  and  massiveness  and  practical  utility  of  our  Presbyterianism 
to  be  a  mighty  instrument  in  cementing  Christian  brethren  and  wmning  the 
world  to  Grod. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  PRINCIPLE  IN  OPERATION. 

Some  years  ago  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  a  certain  phase  of  the  EstabUshment  principle  in  the  shape  of 
what  was  known  as  the  ^  Annuity  Tax.'  Many  citizens  paid  this  tax 
with  a  groan,  and  some  occasionally  refused  payment.  In  this  latter  case 
very  unseemly  spectacles  were  witnessed.  The  goods  of  the  recusant 
were  seized  on  and  sold  by  public  auction  for  the  payment  of  the 
ecclesiastical  impost;  and  cases  even  occurred  in  which  he  was  cast  into 
prison.  The  Annuity  Tax  has  been  abolished,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  days  of  poinding  and  rouping  in  the  interests  of  religion  had^  in  this 
country,  come  to  an  end.    Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

It  seems  that  the  manse  of  a  parish  in  Ayrshire — Monkton — ^has  of 
late  undergone  extensive  repairs.  To  meet  the  cost  of  these  repairs,  the 
fenars,  amongst  others,  have  been  assessed. 

One  of  our  ministers,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rennie,  Qlasgow,  as  the  owner  of 
a  house  in  that  locality,  has  been  taxed  to  help  to  build  a  manse  for  the 
incumbent  of  the  parish.  In  his  student  days  Mr.  Rennie  proved  himself 
an  nncompromising  opponent  of  imposts  of  this  description,  and  his  atti- 
tude towards  them  has  all  along  been  unwavering  and  consistent.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  conscientiously  give  money  for  purposes  of  which  he 
did  not  approve.  The  consequence  has  been  that,  after  certam  legal 
processes  have  been  gone  through,  Mr.  Rennie  has  been  found  liable  in 
the  eye  of  law  for  payment,  and  in  order  that  the  payment  may  be  made, 
certain  articles  of  household  furniture — ^four  chairs  and  a  sofa — ^have 
been  sold  for  the  amount,  which  is  somewhere  about  £3.* 

*  These  articles  were  purchased  by  the  Ayrshire  DiMstabliahment  Association  and 
presented  to  Mr.  Rennie.  ^  OOQ Ic 
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'  Tbere  is  a  Btroxlg  tendencj  in  the  present  day  to  forget  that  the  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  an  Established  Church  is  essentially  persecuting.  It 
uses  the  sword  of  Cssar  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

^  There  is  but  little  difference  between  us/  observed  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church  to  a  dissenting  brother.  'There  is  this  difference,' 
was  the  reply ;  '  we  put  our  hands  in  our  own  pocket ;  but  you  put  yours 
in  ours.'  And  the  grievous  thing  is,  that  the  law  empowers  such  to  force 
their  hands  into  our  pockets  if,  in  the  name  of  conscience,  we  resist. 

Dr.  Story  of  Roseneath  is  making  a  pretty  little  grievance  for  himself 
as  the  parish  minister  of  Roseneath,  because  the  United  Presbyterian 
Presbytery  of  Dumbarton  has  resolved  to  open  a  preaching  station  at 
Clynder,  which  is  situate  within  the  bounds  of  his  parish.  Dr.  Story 
advances,  amongst  others,  these  two  reasons  why  this  action  should  not 
have  been  taken : — 1st,  There  are  no  United  Presbyterians  resident  at 
Clynder;  and  2d,  the  distinctive  principle  of  the  United  PresbyteriaA 
Church — ^Voluntaryism — is  not  so  important  as  to  justify  a  separata 
church.  Let  Dr.  Story,  however,  remember  that  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  many  representatives  at 
Clynder ;  that  most  of  them  do  not  appreciate  the  gospel  as  presented  bj 
any  of  the  authors  of  Scotch  Sermons ;  and  more  especially  in  connection 
with  our  present  topic,  that  as  United  Presbyterians  support  ordinances 
at  their  own  cost,  they  have  a  right  to  please  themselveit  in  this  matter. 
Dr.  Story  would  have  a  real  grievance  if  the  chairs  and  sofas  of  Rose- 
neath Manse  were  sold  against  his  will,  and  despite  his  conscientious  con- 
victions, to  defray  the  cost  of  United  Presbyterian  worship  at  Clynder. 


THE  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS. 
The  other  day  we  read  in  the  newspapers  the  followmg  statement : — 
*  Berlin,  August  9. — ^Anti- Jewish  excesses  are  reported  from  Jastrow, 
Prussia,  where  a  Jewish  clergyman  was  attacked  and  wounded.  His 
assailants  succeeded  in  escaping.  There  was  a  regular  fight  on  the  occa- 
sion between  the  police  and  the  mob.  A  renewal  of  anti-Jewish  riota 
has  occurred  at  Bublitz,  in  Pomerania.'  This  is  only  one  of  many 
similar  notices  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  reference  to  the 
treatment  which  the  Jews  are  receiving  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent* 
The  allied  reasons  for  it  are  the  difference  in  race  and  religion,  and  the 
too  successful  competition  of  the  Jews  with  their  neighbours  in  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  it  is  unjust, 
inhuman,  and  unchristian.  We  notice  Dr.  DoUinger  has  lifted  up  his 
powerful  testimony  against  it,  and  called  upon  his  brother  religionists  to 
respect  the  rights  of  a  people  whose  history  is  so  full  of  interest,  if  it  be 
also  sadly  disappointing. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  THE  AGE. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  Popery  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  and  is 
the  uncompromising  foe  of  all  innovations.    Doubtless  it  is  always  the 
same  at  heart,  but  it  is  Protean  in  the  shapes  which  it  assumes.    Next 
to  its  power  of  resisting  change  is  its  power  of  adaptation. 

The  times  that  are  passing  over  us  are  not  favourable  to  superstition. 
The  torch  of  truth,  or  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  truth,  is  being  carried 
into  the  darkest  comers,  and  all  things  are  being  revealed.    WlbuUi  is 
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Poperj  to  do  in  these  drcamstances?  Accommodate  itself  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  That  is  what  it  will  do,  or  seem  to  do.  And  so  we  have  had 
a  conyention  of  Roman  Catholic  Mutual  Improvement  Societies  in  the 
Border  town  of  Dumfries,  at  which  Romanists  of  name  have  had  their 
saj,  and  told  their  brethren  what  thej  ought  to  do.  Some  of  the  utter- 
ances at  that  convention  must  be  adndred  for  their  courage,  «.^.:— 

*'  Bishop  M^Lachlan,  in  his  opening  address,  pointed  out  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  thoughtful  men  in  his  Church,  that  in  these  days  there 
were  many  of  the  same  signs  of  trouble  and  danger  which  thoughtful  men 
had  in  their  days  observed  before  the  French  Revolution,  and  before  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  But  if  that  were  true,  they  had  to  console 
themselves  with  this  reflection,  that  in  entering  upon  the  contest  before 
them  with  the  threatened  evil  of  infidelity  and  irreligion,  if  that  fight  had 
to  be  faced,  they  entered  upon  it  with  a  peculiar  strength ;  for,  although 
it  was  true  to  say  that  there  was  not  now  a  single  Catholic  power  in  the 
world,  in  the  true  sense,  yet  the  Catholics  of  these  days  were  united  and 
strong  in  a  way  which  had  never  before  existed  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Their  faith  assured  them  that  in  this,  as  in  all  contests  with  evil, 
the  Catholic  Church  must  triumph,  because  God  had  pledged  Himself  that 
the  gates  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against  His  Church.'  These  words 
have  the  true  ring  of  Rome  about  them ;  but  Rome  how  changed  1  There 
was  a  time  when  the  haughty  Bishop  of  Rome  had  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  the  day  to  perform  the  humble  office  of  holding  his  horse's 
stirrup  when  he  mounted ;  and  now  Rome  is  bereft  of  all  aid  from  any 
temporal  power.  But  despite  of  this,  it  is  affirmed  that  it  never  was  more 
pow^ul  than  at  the  present  time.  What  answer  to  that  will  those  give 
who  tell  us  that  to  disestablish  the  Church  is  to  destroy  it?  It  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  separate  it  from  the  State  is  to  revive  and  strengthen  it. 
Bat  perhaps  there  may  be  those  who  suspect  that  the  best  face  is  put  on 
A  f aJUng  cause,  and  that  the  reverend  prelate  ^  protests  too  much.' 

OATHS  AND  AFFIRMATIONS. 
A  YERT  unseemly  spectacle  was  witnessed  within  the  precincts  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  early  part  of  August.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who 
has  been  elected  as  member  for  Northampton,  but  who  has  been  refused  by 
a  majority  of  the  House,  first,  to  make  an  affirmation,  and  second,  to  take 
the  usual  oath,  on  account  of  his  having,  openly  aud  often,  declared  his 
disbelief  in  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being,  attempted  to  force  his  way 
into  his  place,  but  was  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  the  police.  He 
resisted  the  attempts  of  the  police,  and  something  like  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  ensued,  in  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  defeated.  The 
affair  altogether  is  a  grave  scandal,  and  is  fitted  to  lower  the  reputation 
of  our  Legislative  Asmmbly.  After  the  scuffle,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  seized 
with  an  attack  of  erysipelas ;  and,  it  is  said,  expressed  his  resolution  not 
to  make  a  second  attempt  similar  to  that  in  which  he  so  miserably  failed. 
In  connection  with  this  wretched  case,  two  things  are  greatly  to  be 
deplored.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  any  constituency  in  England  should 
be  capable  of  electing  a  man  holding  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  religious  opinions. 
Some  have  said  very  strong  things  on  this  point,  and  have  asserted  that 
«ach  a  constituency  should  be  deprived  of  its  electoral  rights.  This, 
however,  would  be  to  perpetrate  a  wrong  in  the  name  of  religion.    A 
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more  excellent  way  is  to  bring  the  electors  of  Northampton  to  a  better 
waj  of  thmking ;  and  that  is  to  be  done,  not  bj  inflicting  an  injnstioe  on 
them,  but  by  persuading  them  of  the  infinite  yaJne  of  divine  traUu 

Another  thing  to  be  deplored  is  the  course  which  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  taken  in  this  matter.  They  have  resolved  to 
make  a  religious  test  for  a  dyil  office.  Not  a  few  have  been  reluctant  to 
speak  out  their  mind  on  this  subject,  because  of  their  dislike  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  and  their  utter  shrinking  from  the  godless  position  which  he 
takes.  Now  sympathy  must  be  expressed  with  such,  and  it  requires  some 
measure  of  courage  to  advocate  what  is  just  in  connection  with  a  case  so 
repellenit.  But  the  case  brings  the  question  of  oath*taking  to  a  crucial 
test  If  the  affirmation,  with  an  oath,  of  belief  in  God,  be  necessary  to 
quidify  one  to  enter  on  a  civil  office,  then  the  whole  question  of  the 
necessity  and  lawfulness  of  tests  is  conceded.  For  that  belief  is  the 
foundation  of  all  religion.  And  whilst  it  is  seemingly  simple,  its  enforce- 
ment may  lead  to  endless  complication.  The  true  way,  therefore,  out  of 
the  difficulty  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  placed  itself,  is  to  be 
contented  with  a  simple  affirmation.  And  in  saying  this  we  sp^  in  the 
interests  of  religion  as  well  as  of  justice.  For  is  not  religion  brought 
into  contempt  by  enforcing,  in  its  name,  the  taking  of  oaths  whose  nature 
is  not  seriously  considered,  and  whose  obligation  is  lightly  feltt 

NOTABILIA. 
A  OBEAT  disaster  befell  the  Shetland  Isles  in  the  end  of  July  last  A 
violent  tempest  having  arisen  during  the  night,  when  many  of  the  fisher- 
men were  out  at  sea,  several  boats  were  lost,  and  fifty-eight  fishermra 
perished.  Great  sympathy  has  been  expressed  for  the  widows  sod 
orphans  of  the  unfortunate  men,  and  subscriptions  on  their  behalf  bare 
been  made  on  a  liberal  scale  throughout  the  ktsgdom. 

At  the  Wesleyan  Conference  held  lately  in  Liverpool,  it  was  resolved 
not  to  accept  any  new  candidates  for  the  ministry  for  the  present  year, 
as  the  list  of  preachers  was  overstocked.  Seventy-two  candidates  had 
offered  themselves. 

A  great  International  Medical  Congress  was  held  in  London  during 
the  fiiit  two  weeks  of  August.  It  was  stated  that  upwards  of  40,000 
had  been  invited ;  that  8210  members  had  attended ;  that  there  had  been 
119  meetings  of  sections ;  and  that  464  papers  had  been  read,  and  360 
speeches  made.  The  Congress  was  opened  with  an  address  by  Sir  James 
Paget,  and  closed  with  one  by  Professor  Huxley  on  the  relation  between 
biology  and  medical  science.  Sermons  in  connection  with  the  Congress 
were  preached  on  the  Sabbath  evening  in  Westminster  Abbey.  O^e  of 
the  preachers  was  Canon  Liddon.  The  Congress  almost  unanimously 
decided  that  vivisection  was  necessary  and  justifiable  in  the  interests  of 
medical  science  and  suffering  humanity. 

The  whole  Scottish  nation  was  stirred  by  a  great  gathering  and  Beviev 
of  Volunteers  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  the  Queen's  Park,  Edinbuq^h, 
on  the  25th  ult  Upwards  of  30,000  Yolunteers  assembled,  and  thdr 
movements  were  witnessed  by  a  vast  concourse  of  deeplynnterested  spec- 
tators. Napoleon  used  to  speak  of  the  British  as  Sanation  of  shop- 
keepers.' It  might  have  been  thought  by  a  stranger  who  witnessed  the 
scene  in  the  Queen's  Park,  that  we  are  a  nation  of  warriors. 
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President  Garfield's  progress  towards  recorerj  has  not  been  so  rapid 
and  satisfactory  as  was  at  one  time  anticipated.  He  has  had  great 
weakness.    Indeed  the  accounts  seem  ahnost  hopeless. 

Mr.  Dick  Peddie,  M.P.,  has  given  notice  that  on  an  earlj  day  of  next 
session  of  Parliament  he  will  move  a  resolution  for  the  speedy  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

After  opposition  unparalleled  in  its  nature,  amount,  and  persistence,  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Irish  Land  Bill  has  passed  into  law.  Ita 
design  is  in  the  highest  degree  commendable,  viz.,  to  rectify  abuses,  and 
alleyiate  miseries,  and  lessen  the  discontent  prevalent  in  Ireland ;  and  this 
end  it  is  hoped  it  will  in  some  degree  attain.  It  has  received  the  con- 
tinuous and  cordial  support  of  the  Liberal  section  of  the  community,  and 
of  the  Liberal  members  of  Parliament  as  a  whole.  The  tact,  the  resources, 
the  perseverance,  and  the  genius  displayed  by  the  Premier  in  connection 
witb  tiiis  great  measure,  have  excited  the  highest  admiration. 


PRESBTTBRIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Dumfries, — ^This  presbyteiy  met  on  2d  Angost— the  Rev.  John  Clark,  Jan., 
moderator.  An  intimation  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
(South),  recommending  that  the  name  of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Scott,  late  of  Towlaw, 
be  placed  on  the  list  of  preachers.  Mr.  George  Carson,  student,  a  certified 
member  of  the  North  Church,  Sanquhar,  was  nominated  for  admiasion  to  the 
HaU.  The  derk  was  instracted  to  transmit  the  name  of  Mr.  Carson  to  the* 
eoQTener  of  the  Theological  Committee,  that  he  may  be  notified  when  to  appear 
for  examination.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  foreign  mission 
secretaiy,  reqaesting  the  presbytery  to  arrange  for  the  visit  of  a  foreign 
missionary  to  the  congregations  in  the  bounds,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
foreign  missions.  The  letter  was  referred  to  the  Missionary  Committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  at  next  meeting,  after  which  the  topics  contained  in  it  would 
be  considered  by  the  presbytery.  It  was  agreed  to  dispose  of  the  first  three 
chapters  of  Rules  and  Forms  at  next  meeting,  and  that  a  conference  on  the 
State  of  Religion  be  held  in  November.  Next  meeting  will  be  hdd  on  the  first 
To^ay  of  October. 

Edinburgh. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the  Hall,  Castle  Terrace,  July  26th — Rev* 
Mr.  Whyte,  moderator.  Mr.  Duncan  havmg  appeared  as  instructed,  made  a  fresh 
statement  of  his  penitence  for  his  having  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  plagiarism.  The 
piesbytefyexprrased  its  satisfaction  with  this  statement,  and  sentence  of  suspen- 
sion was  removed.  Mr.  Gray  was  appointed  to  notify  this  to  the  congregation 
on  the  following  Sabbath,  and  also  received  thanks  for  his  conduct  as  moderator 
of  Jimction  Street  Church  session  during  the  previous  three  months. — ^This 
presbytuY  held  its  monthly  meeting  on  August  2d— Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  How^ 
gate,  moderator.  A  cordial  and  unanimous  call  from  Lothian  Road  Church 
to  Bev.  James  Aitken,  North  Shields,  was  sustained.  Commissioners  from  the 
Bdinburffh  Free  Church  Presbytery  wero  heard  in  support  of  a  call  from 
Portobdlo  Free  Church,  to  Rev.  Patrick  Robertson,  South  College  Street 
Chtucb.  It  was  agreed  to  dispose  of  the  call  at  next  meeting,  Septmber  Gth* 
Six  students  d^vered  intersessional  discourses  before  the  presbytery. 

JSI^n  and  Inverneu.-^'nas  presbytery  met  at  Forres  on  16th  August— Rev. 
Mr.  M'Martin,  moderator  ;>ro  tern.  Agreed  to  ask  the  visit  of  a  foreign  mis- 
nonary,  with  a  view  to  deepening  missionary  interest  in  the  congregations,  and 
aliio  took  steps  for  the  formation  of  a  ladies^  committee  for  the  senana  mission. 
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Mr.  Shaw,  stodent  of  the  second  year,  and  Mr.  Robb,  stadent  of  the  first  year, 
deliTered  discourses,  which  were  sustained. 

JPaZHrik.— This  presbytery  met  on  June  7  th— Bev.  Dr.  Ogilvie,  moderator 
pro  tern.  The  treasurer  presented  his  aunual  report,  which  showed  a  slight 
balance  in  favour  of  the  presbytery.  The  Rev.  Robert  Leckie,  Airth,  was 
elected  moderator  for  the  ensuing  twelre  months.  The  clerk  and  treasurer  were 
re-elected.  Mr.  M*Kee*s  certificates  of  attendance  at  the  United  Freshjterian 
College  as  a  second-year's  student,  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  being  foand 
satisfactory,  snbiects  of  popular  discourse  and  of  examination  m  theoloey,  and 
in  the  Rules  ana  Forms  of  Procedure,  were  prescribed  to  him.  The  following 
standing  committees  were  appointed: — C!ommittee  on  Statistics,  Rer.  J.  L. 
Munro,  conrener ;  Committee  on  Augmentation  of  Stipends,  John  Hay,  Eaa . 
Glenbo,  convener;  Committee  on  Missions  and  Evangelistic  Work,  Rev.  J. 
Yellowlees,  convener ;  Comnuttee  on  Disestablishment,  Kev.  D.  Bums,  convener. 
It  was  resolved  that  there  be  a  Standing  Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools  and 
Care  of  the  Toung.  Nomination  of  members  of  this  committee  was  deferred, 
until  the  special  committee  appointed  to  conduct  a  presbyterial  examination  oi 
the  Sabbath  schools  shall  have  completed  their  work  and  presented  their 
report.  Mr.  William  Hay,  student,  was  nominated  for  acunission  to  the 
Divinity  Hall.  It  was  agreed  to  forward  his  name  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Theological  Education.  It  was  reported  that  the  presb^ry's  Committee  on 
Missions  and  Evangelistic  Work  hsd,  in  accordance  with  mstructions  received, 
engaged  Mr.  Archibald  M.  Marshall,  student  to  labour  for  five  months  in  Glen 
YiBage  and  Bladcbraes.  It  wss  also  reported  that  a  ladies*  committee  had  been 
formed  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  to  further  the  scheme  of  zenana 
miasion  work.  Agreed  that  in  future  all  standing  committees  of  presbytezy 
present  their  annual  reports  at  the  presbytery's  meeting  in  April. — The 
presbytery  met  again  on  26th  July — Rev.  R  Leddeu  moderator.  Mr.  Thomas 
M'Nee  having  delivered  his  discourse  and  passed  all  nis  required  examinationa, 
it  wss  agreed  to  certify  him  to  the  Hall  as  a  third-year's  student.  Agreed  to 
petition  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge  be  included  in  any  bill 
dealing  with  educationid  endowments.  Agreed  to  request  the  services  of  one 
of  the  foreign  missionaries  to  visit  the  congregations  within  the  bounds.  Agreed 
to  forward  application  from  the  congregation  of  Cumbernauld  for  aid  from  the 
Manse  Fund  to  enable  tiiem  to  bmld  a  new  manse  in  place  of  the  old  one: 
Appomted  next  ordinary  meeting  to  be  held  on  October  4th. 

Galloway. — ^This  presb3rtery  met  on  9th  August,  and  was  constituted  by  Mr. 
Squair,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  Rev.  Thomss  Dobbie  from  Glasgow  being 
present)  was  invited  to  correspond,  and  conducted  devotional  exerdses.  The 
name  of  Mr.  George  Porteous,  student,  Stranraer,  was  notified  as  an  applicant 
for  admission  to  the  HalL  The  clerk  laid  upon  the  table  a  letter  from  the  Rer. 
Robert  Hogarth,  resigning  his  charge  of  Ivy  Place  congregation,  Stranraer,  on 
the  ground  of  ill  health ;  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  M^eil,  Stranraer,  in  which  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  and  tiie  opinion  of  other  medical  men  who  have  been 
consulted,  that  Mr.  Hogarth  requires  absolute  rest  from  profeBsional  work  for 
at  least  a  twelvemontL  Mr.  Hogarth's  letter  expresses  in  warm  teima  hit 
attachment  to  his  congregation,  amone  whom  he  has  laboured  for  forty-two 
years,  also  to  his  bretiiren  of  the  presbytery,  and  asks  the  presbytery,  whilst 
accepting  his  demission,  so  to  arrange  it  that  he  may  still  sustain  such  a  rela- 
tion to  his  congregation  as  will  secure  his  continuing  a  member  of  the  presby- 
tery. The  presbytery  agreed  to  record  their  deep  sympathjr  with  Mr.  Hogartii, 
and  appointed  the  derk  to  intimate  Mr.  Hogarth's  resignation  to  his  congr^- 
tion,  and  meet  with  them  in  reference  thereto,  in  order  that  all  neooMxy 
arrangements  may  be  made,  so  that  the  matter  may  be  disposed  of  at  a  meeting 
of  presbytery  to  be  held  on  the  28d  of  this  month. 

GUugow  (iVbrt^).— The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  presbyteiy  was  hdd 
on  August  2d— Rev.  D.  Pirret^  Bumbank,  moderator.    U  was  reported  thai 
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the  legal  advisers  of  the  Church  were  of  opinion  that  the  legacy  left  to  *the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow '  by  Mr.  Millar,  ToUcross,  belonged  entirely  to  the  North 
F^efibytery,  as  the  South  Presbytery  was  a  new  creation.  The  translation  of 
the  Rer.  P.  Wilson  from  Whiteinch  to  St.  Andrew's  Place,  Leith,  was  agreed 
to  unanimoosly. 

Greenock, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  July  26th — Rev.  John  Thomson,  Campbel* 
town,  moderator.  The  following  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Care  of 
the  Yomig  were  adopted  by  the  presbytery :  (1)  That  the  examination  of  Sabbath 
schools  by  writtenpi^>ers  on  the  basis  of  the  International  Scheme  be  continned 
as  hitherto.  (2)  That  a  similar  scheme  of  examination  for  Bible  and  advanced 
daases  be  adopted  for  this  year,  the  subject  of  examination  to  be  *'  The  life  of 
Hoees,'  and  the  first  twenty  questions  in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Certificatea 
of  merit  to  be  given  to  all  who  pass  the  examination  satisfactorily.  The 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  that  the  Synod  be  overtured  to  promote  a 
sjnodical  scheme  for  Bible  classes,  was  delayed  till  next  meeting. 

Hamilton. — A  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  hefi  on  Thursday, 
4th  August,  to  consider  an  application  from  the  congregation  of  the  First 
Church,  Strathaven,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Leys,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  member  of  presbytery  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  one  to  become 
their  pastor.  Commissioners  from  the  congregation  were  present,  and  their 
statement  being  considered  satisfactory,  the  petition  was  unanimously  granted, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Donaldson  was  appointed  to  preach  and  preside  in  the 
moderation  of  a  call  on  Thursday,  18th  August,  at  6  o'clock  p.m. 

Kilmamock, — This  presbytery  met  on  9th  August — Rer.  John  T.  Burton, 
moderator.  Messrs.  John  Lennox,  Hugh  Rodger,  John  Beveridge,  William 
TV.  Beveridge,  and  James  Murray,  students  of  theology,  gave  aU  their  recess 
exercises  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  and  were  *  certified  to  the  Hall.' 
Mr.  James  Mackie  was,  on  his  own  request,  transferred  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh.  A  certificate  in  favour  of  Mr.  David  McQueen,  Baikie  Bursar,  was 
given  to  the  Scholarship  Committee.  The  Rev.  William  Martin,  Ashapura, 
gave  an  interesting  and  stirring  address  on  Zenana  Missions.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  his  visiting  the  congregations  of  Ayr  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
October,  and  those  of  Saltcoats  on  the  second  Sabbath.  Read  circular  from 
the  Synod's  Committee  on  Disestablishment,  and  agreed  to  discuss  the  subject 
at  next  meeting  at  12  o'clock.  The  presbytery's  committee  gave  notice  that  at 
Uie  same  meeting  they  will  call  attention  to  the  present  position  of  non-Estab- 
liahed  Churches  in  regard  to  the  law  of  Assessment  for  the  Churches  and  Manses 
of  the  Establishment  and  propose  a  motion  thereauent  Meanwhile  it  was 
agreed  to  invite  Mr.  Dick  Peddle  to  give  the  House  of  Commons  notice  of  motion 
for  next  session,  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  as  the  onlr  means  of  establishing  religious  equality,  and  restoring  the 
peace  of  the  excited  community.  The  following  notice  of  motion  was  also  given 
for  next  meeting:  That  the  Member  of  Parliament  for  Kilmarnock  be  com- 
municated with  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken,  either  by  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  otherwise,  in  reference  to  the  refusal  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  to  grant  a  site  in  Arran  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  connection 
with  our  own  or  any  other  religious  denomination.  Agreed  to  ask  the  Home 
Board  for  a  further  srant  of  £30  for  initial  ei^nses  at  Prestwick  Station. 
Next  meeting  to  be  h^d  on  13th  September. 

Kirkcaldy. — This  presbytery  met  on  2d  August — Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson, 
moderator.  It  was  intimated  to  the  presbytery  that  the  congregation  of  Stoke- 
Newinffton,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  had  given  a  call  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Train,  Buckhaven,  that  parties  had  been  summon^  to  appear  at  this 
meeting  for  their  interests,  and  that  intimation  of  thds  meeting  had  been  sent 
to  the  commiasioneTS  from  the  congregation  of  Stoke-Newington.  There  was 
also  presented  a  petition  from  the  commissioners  of  Buckhaven  congregation 
craving  delay,  on  the  ground  that  three  hundred  members  of  the  congregation 
were  absent  at  a  distant  fishing  station,  and  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  mind  on  the  matter  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  ooncemecL  r 
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The  preslnrterj  amed  to  grant  the  request  of  the  commuwoneiB,  and  to  meet 
again  at  kxrkcalay  on  Taesday  the  16th  August,  to  deal  with  the  calL — Hie 
presbytery  met  again  on  16th  August — Rev.  Dr.  Baxter,  moderator  pro  tenu 
Besomed  consideration  of  the  call  to  Mr.  Train  from  the  congregation  of  Stoke- 
Kewington.  Messrs.  Robert  Greig,  Alexander  Patrick,  J<3in  Thomson,  and 
William  Greig,  appeared  as  commissioners  from  the  congregation  of  Bockharen. 
Rer.  John  Mathieson,  from  the  Presbytery  of  London,  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  from 
the  senion,  and  Messrs.  Porteous  and  Fergoaon,  from  the  congregation  of 
Stoke-Newington.  It  was  proposed  that  before  proceeding  further,  a  weloome 
should  be  given  to  the  strangers  present,  as  brethren  connected  with  the 
PtesbytexJan  Church  of  England,  and  gratification  expressed  at  meeting  with 
them.  This  was  unanimowy  agreed  to,  and  the  Rer.  Mr.  Mathieson^  in  the 
name  of  his  fellow-commissioners,  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  kindly  reception 
they  had  met  with.  The  reasons  for  translation  and  the  answers  to  them  were 
then  read,  and  Mr.  Train,  on  being  called  upon  to  giye  his  dedsbn^  intimated 
that  he  had  resolyed  to  abide  by  his  present  charge.  Various  members  of 
presbytery  expressed  their  gratification  at  this  decision,  and  the  moderator  gave 
intimation  of  it  to  the  commissioners  from  both  congregations,  and  addresMd 
them  in  suitable  terms. 

Paisley. — ^Tfais  presbyterr  met  in  Paisley,  19th  July — ^Mr.  Cook,  moderator. 
It  was  agreed  to  approre  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Disestablishment  Committee, 
to  the  effect  that  eaucational  funds  ousht  not  to  be  devoted  to  sectarian  uses, 
or  be  under  sectarian  management,  and  to  petition  Parliament,  in  terms  of  the 
resolutions,  in  reference  to  the  bill  now  before  Parliament.  Agreed  to  request 
that  the  lectures  on  the  Evidences  given  last  winter  in  Edinburgh  and  Gla^w 
be  delivered  in  Paisley.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
September. 

Stirling. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  2d  Auffust— Rev.  Dr.  Frew,  moderator. 
A^eed  to  send  up  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Anderson  Soga,  student,  to  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Theological  Education,  as  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  CoUege. 
Messrs.  A.  Marshall,  W.  Yule,  and  J.  D.  Robertson,  delivered  their  diaoouxses, 
which  were  sustained.  Appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  a  ladies*  committee 
in  the  presbytery  on  zenana  mission  work.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  4tii 
October. 

CALLS. 

Garc/«fufoipn.— Mr.  J.  Blair,  preacher,  Galashiels,  called. 

Strathaven  (First).— Ber.  G.  F.  Dewar,  Musselburgh,  called  August  18. 

OATLANDS  CHURCH  (GLASGOW) — LATING  OF  A  HEMOBIAL-STOME. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  new  church  for  this  recentiy  formed  congregation,  of 
which  the  Rev.  George  Blair,  M.A.,  is  pastor,  was  laid  on  Saturday,  August 
13th,  by  Sir  Peter  Coats.  The  church,  which  will  accommodate  800  sUtecs, 
and  costs  about  £3300,  owes  its  origin  to  the  Glasgow  Church  Planting  and 
Evangelization  Board. 

ALTTH— CENTENART  OF  THE  COKGREOATION. 

Special  services  in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  above  congregation 
were  held  in  Alyth  on  Sabbath,  81st  July.  The  Rev.  Principal  Caiina,  D.D., 
preached  in  the  forenoon  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Ps.  j^-tt^i  17, 
18,  to  an  audience  which  crowded  the  buildinff ;  and  in  the  evening  in  the  IVee 
Church,  to  a  very  large  congregation,  on  Li:£e  xxiii.  39-48.  The  Rev.  John 
Dunlop,  pastor  <tf  the  congregation,  preached  in  the  afternoon  an  appropriate 
discourse  on  Ps.  xlv.  16,  17.  The  collections  for  the  day,  to  be  devoted  to 
liquidation  of  debt  upon  the  manse,  amounted  to  the  handaome  sum  of  £100. 

A  special  meeting,  in  connection  with  tiie  centenary  celebration,  was  also 
held  in  the  church  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  1st  August— Mr.  Dunlop  presid- 
ing. There  were  on  the  pktfonn  brethren  of  different  denominations. 
Interesting  and  suitable  addresses  were  delivered  to  a  very  good  audience  by 
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xDoet  of  the  minkten  present.  The  chairmaii  expressed  the  pleasoxe  it  gave 
him  to  be  BOROunded  on  the  platform,  on  such  an  interesting  occasion  in  the 
history  of  his  oongregationf  br  so  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  belong- 
ing to  other  denominations  of  the  Christian  Ghnrch.  He  gave  a  brief  history 
of  the  congregation  during  the  past  one  hundred  years.  He  stated  that  the 
congregation^  originally  bebnging  to  the  General  Associate  or  Antiburgher 
Synod,  was  f  orm^  in  1781  by  a  number  of  members  of  what  was  tiien  the 
Antiburgher  congregation  of  Rattray,  reddent  in  the  locality  and  district  of 
Alyth,  who  had  made  application  to  the  Presbytery  of  Perth  to  be  formed  into 
a;8eparate  congregation  in  this  pkce,  and  wnose  request  was  granted  by  the 
preBoytery.  It  is  said  that  the  membership  at  first  numbered  forty-two,  and 
tha.t  the  first  meeting-place  was  an  old  bam  in  Chapel  Street  A  site  having 
been  secured  at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  West  Quarter,  a  church  was  erected  thereon 
in  1781.  Gospel  ordinances  continued  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people  more  or 
less  regularly  from  the  formation  of  the  congr^ation  until  the  year  1783, 
when  a  call  was  given  to  Mr.  James  Hay,  preacher  of  the  gonpel  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Presbytenr  of  Perth.  Mr.  Ha^,  who  had  ako  been  called  to 
Perth,  but  was  appointed  by  synodical  decision  to  Alyth,  was  ordained 
first  minister  of  this  congregation  bv  the  Perth  Presbytery,  on  the  11th 
NoTember  1783.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  with  much 
earnestness,  ability,  and  success  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  4th  October  1833,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
fiftietn  of  his  ministry.  There  are  not  many  now  in  connection  with  the 
congregation  who  were  privileged  with)  his  ministrations ;  but  those  who  do 
remember  him,  speak  with  pleasure  of  the  excellence  at  his  character  and  the 
superiority  of  this  pulpit  discourses.  His  memory  is  still  fragrant  in  the 
locality  and  dutrict  where  he  laboured,  and  the  fruits  of  his  kbours  have 
survived  his  death.  The  section  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged  did  him 
public  honour  through  its  Synod  having  elected  him  its  mediator  in  April 
1825. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Hay*s  decease,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hogg,  who  had  been 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Whitehaven,  Cumberland, 
on  the  27th  June  1821,  and  who  had  kboured  there  for  about  ten  years,  was 
inducted  as  co-pastor  of  this  congregation  on  the  22d  May  1833.  After  a 
faithful  exempltfy,  and  efficient  pi^rate,  extending  over  nearly  thirty-three 
years,  this  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord  departed  this  Ufe  on  the  5tii  AprU  1866, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  forty  .fifth  of  his  ministry.  By  many  in 
Alyth  and  elsewhere  is  his  name  still  cherished  in  hallowed  and  affectionate 
remembrance.  ^  He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.*  He  was  the  author  of  several 
pnbHcations  which  bear  the  marks  of  a  dear,  vigorous,  solid,  and  wdl- 
balanced  intellect,  these  publications  being  entitled,  The  Economy  of  Grace 
Viewed  in  Connection  voxth  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel^  An  Appeal  to  the 
Christian  Public  on  the  EvUs  of  Theatrical  Amusements^  An  Address  on  Revival, 
lUmarhs  on  Presbyterianism  and  Independency,  and  TAe  Principle  on  which  a 
Church  Constitution  is  Founded  directly  Opposed  to  the  Civil  £stahlishment  of 
Christianity. 

The  third  and  present  minister  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee  as 
colleague  and  successor  to  Mr.  Hogg  on  1st  March  1866.  Since  then  a  more 
elegant  and  commodious  church  than  the  former  place  of  worship  has  been 
erected  in  Airlie  Street,  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  burgh,  the  opening 
services  of  which  were  conducted  on  Sabbath  the  14th  Februiffy  1869,  oy  the 
Sev.  Alexander  M'Leod,  D.D.,  Birkenhead,  and  Mr.  Dunlop.  A  new  manse 
was  also  built  for  the  minister  in  1877.  The  church  property  is  happily  entirelv 
free  from  debt ;  but  there  is  still  some  debt  restmg  upon  the  manse,  which 
-will  be  connderably  reduced  by  the  very  liberal  collections  of  the  Centenary 
Sabbath. 

During  the  century  elapsed  the  following  ministers  and  missionarieB  have 
sprunff  fiom  this  congr^;ation,  three  of  whom  are  aUve  and  engaged  in  active 
work  for  the  Head  ofthe  Church :— Revs.  Duncan  Ross,  who  was  seniin  179^ 
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to  America  m  one  of  the  Synod*s  miflsioiiariea,  and  became  minister  of  a  con- 
gregation in  Noya  Scotia ;  Joseph  Shaw,  LL.D.,  who  was  sent  aa  a  misaionaij 
to  America  by  the  Synod,  became  minister  of  a  congregation  in  Philadelj[^ 
was  snbeeqnently  Professor  of  Languages  in  iQbany  College,  and  died 
anddenly  at  Philadelphia  in  1825 ;  Joseph  Hay,  A.M.,  minister  of  what  is  now 
Princes  Street  United  Presbyterian  Ghnrch,  Arbroath,  from  15th  October  1828  to 
llth  July  1859 ;  James  Forrester,  minister  of  Einkell  from  5th  September  1826 
to  28th  May  1852 ;  William  Niyen,  who  became  minister  of  Stirlmg,  Jamsica, 
and  perished  at  sea  in  a  hurricane,  1846 ;  James  Niren,  nunister  of  Friendshq), 
Jamaica;  Alexander  Lowden,  who  emigrated  to  America  as  a  probationer, 
became  minister  in  New  Glasgow,  Canada  East,  and  died  in  1856 ;  John  Bmck, 
minister  of  Muirton,  EincaiSUneshire,  from  24th  March  1847  to  16th  Januaiy 
1849 ;  James  Brown,  D.D.,  atpresent  minister  in  Columbus  City,  Iowa,  n.S., 
and  recently  moderator  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  North  America';  John 
H*Nab,  Johnsharen ;  and  John  C.  Johnston,  Dunoon. 

The  congregation  has  never  been  without  a  settled  and  living  ministry 
amongst  it  since  Mr.  Hay's  ordination  until  now,  which  is  tiie  long  period 
of  al^ut  98  years;  is  at  present  very  energetic  in  Christian  larours  is 
the  town  and  district,  with  an  excellent  staff  of  workers  engajp;ed  in  congrega- 
tional and  mission  Sabbath  schools,  and,  in  oo- operation  with  ^ow-Chiutians 
of  other  denominations  in  the  place,  endeavouring,  by  means  of  distxict  and 
cottage  meetings,  to  win  the  careless  to  the  Saviour ;  Hft  up  in  the  locality 
a  vei^  dear  and  certain  banner  for  Christ's  truth  and  cause ;  while  strongly 
and  mtelligently  attached  to  the  Voluntary  mindples  which  have  hitherto 
distinguished  the  Church  of  the  Erskines  and  Gillespie,  acts  an  amicable  and 
charitable  part  to  other  congregations  alongside  of  it  who  may  not,  in  their 
congregational  capadty,  endorse  such  prindples ;  and  seeks,  through  a  mis- 
sionary directorate  and  coUectorship  formed  out  of  its  membership,  to  extend 
Inunanud's  kingdom  throughout  the  world. 

All  the  services  of  the  centenary  were  most  appredable,  and  deserve  to  be 
long  remembered  by  all  privileged  to  take  part  in  tiiem. 

All  excellent  choir,  led  bv  Mr.  Alexander  Timan,  precentor,  and  aooom- 
panied  on  the  harmonium  by  Mr.  Dykes,  M.A.,  United  Presbyterian  Church 
student  of  divinity,  contributed  much  to  the  evening's  enjoyment,  by  giring 
some  selections  of  sacred  pieces. 


Died  suddenly  at  Montreal,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  on  the  18th  July,  Rev. 
Robert  Wilson,  nussionary.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  native  of  Elahishields,' Loch- 
maben,  and  was  well  known  to  and  much  esteemed  by  many  friends  in  this 
country.  He,  with  the  well-known  Dr.  WilkSwStudied  under  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Wardlaw  in  Glasgow.  In  Montreal  Mr.  Wilson  did  good  work.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  funeral,  the  Rev.  Principal  MacYicar,  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Fleck,  of  Knox  Church,  referred  in  terms  of  highest 
appreciation  to  the  character  and  labours  of  the  deceased.  During  his  residence 
in  the  city  he  had  endeared  himself  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  had  rendered 
invaluable  service  in  the  General  Hospital^  Hervey  Institute,  St.  Andrew's 
Home,  House  of  Refuge,  and  other  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  poor  in  general 
His  unsdfishness,  kindness,  tact,  and  Christian  wisdom  in  dealicg  with  all  classes 
of  sufferers  and  friendless  ones  were  specially  mentioned.  Decisive  testimony 
was  borne  to  his  earnest  faitJi  and  zeal,  and  to  the  fact  that  his  unwearied  toUs 
were  ever  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  into  our  fallen  world '  to 
seek  and  save  the  lost' 
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DIVINE  HOLINESS— SACRAMENTAL  ADDRESS. 

BY  THE  LATE  EEV.  WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  LL.D.,  GLASGOW. 

'  Ye  ghall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  yotii  God  am  holy.'— Lev.  zix.  2. 

I  DO  not  know,  brethren,  that  I  ever  approached  the  consideration  of 
any  subject  with  so  much  diffidence  in  my  ability  to  treat  it  well,  and 
so  much  apprehension  that  my  friends  would  feel  my  illustrations  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  as  I  do  on  the  present  occasion.  But  the  topic  having 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  as  one  of  great  interest,  and  suitable  for  the 
peculiar  exercises  of  this  day,  I  have  not  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  dismiss 
it  for  any  other. 

The  diyine  holiness  !  What  sinful  man  shall '  discourse  of  it  with  the 
requisite  sanctity  of  heart  ?  It  is  only  the  pure  nature  of  angels  which  is 
adequate  to  the  task;  and  even  they  veil  their  faces  with  their  wings 
when  they  cry,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord.  And  yet,  brethren,  not- 
withstanding the  awfulness  of  the  subject,  there  is  no  other  on  which  the 
saint  delights  more  to  meditate.  '  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  0  ye  saints  of 
His,'  says  the  Psalmist,  ^  and  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  His 
holiness.'  We  shall  afterwards  see  more  particularly  how  it  is  a  subject 
of  thankful  adoration ;  but  in  the  meantime,  let  me  express  my  trust  that 
there  are  not  a  few  present,  who  feel  that  although  the  expression,^  the 
holiness  of  God,'  affects  the  heart  with  profound  reverence,  yet  equally 
does  it  soothe  and  sweeten  and  gladden  it.  There  is  no  test  by  which  we 
can  try  our  characters  more  discriminatingly  than  this :  Is  the  thought 
of  the  divine  holiness  one  which  freezes  or  warms  us?  It  is  like  the 
polar  ice  for  the  heart  of  the  formalist ;  it  is  like  the  summer's  sxm  for 
the  heart  of  the  saint. 

Besides  the  difficulty  in  discussing  this  subject  which  lies  morally  in 
the  requisite  sanctity  of  the  heart,  there  is  not  a  little  difficulty  in  respect 
of  the  requisite  intellectual  discrimination.  In  what  does  God's  holiness 
consist?  Even  in  regard  of  the  grammatical  import  of  the  term,  we  gain 
no  assistance  from  worldly  scholarship.  In  translating  the  Bible  into 
several  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  the  translators  have  been  unable  to 
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find  a  native  word  for  expressing  the  idea  of  ^God;'  and  there  is  a 
eontroTersj  being  agitated  at  the  present  honr,  if  even  the  Chinese 
Ismgnage,  though  they  are  a  people  considerably  civilized  and  advanced 
in  the  sciences  and  arts,  contains  snch  a  word.  But  what  is  perhaps  still 
mare  surprising,  the  author  of  that  excellent  American  work,  Tim  Phikh 
9Cfphy  of  the  Plan  of  ScJvaUon^  remarks  that  neither  the  Greek  nor  Latin 
language  originally  contains  a  word  for  expressing  the  idea  of  holiness, 
and  that  the  words  now  employed  are  of  Hebrew  derivation.  How 
significant  this  is !  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  something  in  their 
ethics  which  they  expressed  by  the  name  of  virtue;  but  not  even  in  their 
gods  did  they  imagine  anything  of  that  unsullied  purity  which  we  express 
by  the  term  hotiness.  In  the  whole  of  their  myUiology  there  was  not  a 
sinless  being ;  even  their  Jupiter — ^their  father-god — ^was  grossly  impure. 
And  if  Plato  conceived  of  something  similar  to  the  holy  God  of  the  Bible, 
it  was  but  a  kind  of  metaphysical  abstraction,  lifeless  and  destitute  of  any 
actual  and  active  personaUty. 

It  will  appear  from  these  remarks,  that  I  regard  the  holiness  of  God  as 
consistmg  especially  in  His  moral  p^ections.  But  I  am  persuaded,  after 
pondering  the  subject,  that  the  scriptural  idea  includes  also  what  are 
called  His  natural  perfectiona  The  pervading  quality  of  holiness  is 
purity;  but  whatever  is  weak  and  subject  to  decay  and  mortality,  has  a 
species  of  impurity  attached  to  it.  It  seems  to  be  in  this  soise  that 
we  find  it  said,  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  course  of  contrasting  the 
holiness  of  God  with  all  created  nature,  that  the  heavens  are  not  dean 
in  His  sight,  and  even  His  angels  He  chargoth  with  folly  or  imperfection. 
All  creature  weakness  has  a  spot  of  darkness  on  it  which  mars  that 
perfect  light  which  is  characteristic  of  absolute  holiness,  and  which  is 
realized  nowhere  except  in  the  spiritual,  omnipotent,  onmisdoit,  self- 
existent,  all-sufficient  eternal  Godhead. 

Nevertheless,  I  not  only  admit,  but  maintain,  that  the  principal  element 
of  holiness  is  moral  excellence.  In  the  case  of  God,  it  is  that  of  moral 
periection.  And  what  is  moral  periection?  It  is  to  be  and  to  do  tiiat 
which  is  right.  But  what  again  is  it  for  the  sovereign  God  to  do  that 
which  is  right?  Who  has,  or  can  have,  any  rights  to  demand  from 
Him?  Who  shall  challenge  Him  for  doing  wrong,  whatever  He  might 
do  ?  Hath  not  the  potter  unchangeable  power  to  make  of  the  clay  wlwt- 
soever  sort  of  vessel  he  may  choose,  and  then  to  use  it  as  he  may  choose, 
and  then  to  break  it  to  pieces  if  he  choose?  I  answer,  he  has ;  and  yet 
by  acting  in  certain  ways  he  would  be  a  very  foolish  potter,  and  were  his 
vessel  aentienty  he  might  be  a  very  cruel  one,  and,  in  both  cases,  everyUiing 
but  a  holy  one.  Brethren,  be  on  your  guard  against  that  argument  of 
the  divine  sovereignty  which  many  have  perverted  to  the  awful  profanity 
of  endeavouring  to  prove  that  He  is  sovereign  to  do  evil  No,  brethren, 
our  God  is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  His  own  holy  nature  to  exercise 
His  sovereignty  only  in  doing  that  which  is  right.  The  question  therefore 
returns,  In  what  does  this  doing  of  that  whidi  is  right  consist?  I  rq)ly, 
first,  in  His  having  adjusted  the  various  departments  of  creation  in  sndi 
a  manner  as  to  produce  beauty  ajud  happiness;  and,  secondly,  in  His 
having  prescribed  His  rational  and  moral  creatures  such  kws  that 
happiness  should  be  the  result  of  their  observance.  Mark  it  then, 
brethren,  that  although  God's  sovereignty  entitled  Him  to  constitute  a 
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system  of  which  pain  was  the  ulterior  design,  yet  sach  a  system  would 
have  disproved  the  holiness  of  His  character,  inasmuch  as  pain  is  an  evil; 
who-eas  holiness  is  exercised  in  doing  what  is  right,  which  right,  again, 
consists  in  designing  and  producing  happiness.  Pain  may  be  introduced 
into  a  holy  system,  but  it  cannot  be  there  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  an  end, 
and  without  being  designed  in  one  way  or  another  to  produce  happiness 
as  the  ultimate  oljject. 

Having  thus  stated  the  general  principle,  observe  the  following  points 
in  illustration : — 

First,  that  the  holiness  of  God  is  an  active  principle.  We  are  ready 
to  conceive  of  holiness  as  being  a  mere  n^ation,  a  mere  separation  from 
what  is  unclean  and  perversa  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake.  Is 
there  any  holiness  in  sloth  or  indolence?  Is  there  any  holiness  in 
indifference  to  the  welfare  of  others?  No,  both  of  these  things  are 
unclean.  Though  no  mischief  is  done,  sloth  is  an  uncleanness.  Tliough 
no  cruelty  be  perpetrated,  want  of  benevolence  is  an  uncleanness.  And 
accordingly,  God  is  holy  just  because  He  is  continually  doing  good.  And 
among  other  things  by  which  the  true  God  of  the  Bible  is  distinguished 
from  the  imaginary  gods  of  heathenism,  this  is  prominent,  that  whereas 
they  are  represented  as  generally  enjoying  themselves  in  indolent  repose 
or  selfish  gratification,  He  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  exercise  of  constant 
and  unwearied  energy  for  the  welfare  of  His  creatures. 

Observe,  secondly,  that  since  the  holiness  of  God  primarily  consists  in 
a  zeal  for  that  which  is  right,  it  must  proportionally  abhor  and  regard 
with  indignation  that  which  is  wrong;  and  that  when  these  laws  are 
violated  which  He  prescribed  for  His  creatures'  happiness,  the  same  holi- 
ness which  framed  them  must  visit  their  infraction  with  punishment. 
How  can  ye  delude  yourselves,  sinful  men,  with  the  imagination,  that  when 
God  established  a  great  law  of  right  for  the  happiness  of  His  creatures, 
you  can  violate  it  with  impunity  ?  Shall  He  violate  His  own  holy  character 
for  you  ?  for  such  a  violation  it  would  be  were  He  to  wink  at  your  trans- 
gression. Speak  not  of  His  goodness  as  your  hope.  Properly  considered, 
that  goodness  is  rather  reason  for  your  fear,  llie  law  which  you  violate 
is  designed  by  Him  for  the  promotion  of  happiness,  and  that  that  happiness 
may  be  secured,  He  must  confirm  and  establish  the  law  of  it  by  deterring 
otbers  from  its  violation  by  making  an  example  of  offenders.  On  this 
principle,  mainly,  do  we  explain  and  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  reprobate  in  eternity.  The  threatening  of  that  punishment 
now  is  necessary  to  the  world's  welfare,  that  the  violation  of  the  law  of 
happiness  may  be  suppressed;  and  the  execution  of  the  threatening 
afterwards  will  be  necessary,  not  only  in  respect  of  God's  character  as  a 
God  of  truth,  but  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  woe  in  the  midst  of  the 
universe,  inculcating  faithfulness  still  to  the  great  law  of  happiness. 

Observe,  thirdly,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  observation,  that 
when  holiness,  pursuing  its  work  of  doing  good,  seeks  the  salvation  of 
the  sinner,  it  must  do  so  in  consistency  with  the  original  law.  To 
pardon  any  one  at  the  expense  of  weakening  the  force  of  the  law  would 
be  a  greater  loss  to  the  cause  of  happiness  than  any  gain.  Remember 
that  ti^e  law  was  originally  instituted  for  the  happiness  of  tiie  universe, 
so  that  to  pardon  a  few  in  a  manner  which  might  discredit  the  claims  of 
that  law,  would  inflict  an  injury  on  the  universal  happiness.    The  kin] 
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who  might  pardon  a  murderer  in  snch  a  way  as  to  take  off  the  fear  of 
committing  the  crime  from  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  would, 
bj  his  ui^oly  benerolence  to  the  individual,  inflict  a  universal  wrong. 
See,  then,  the  glory  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  through  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  Had  pardon  been  granted  the  sinner  on  the  simple  condition  of 
repentance  and  promised  amendment,  the  force  of  the  law  would  have 
been  impaired.  It  would  have  been  shown  that  transgression  might  be 
committed  with  impunity,  and  moral  disorder,  producing  misery,  would 
have  spread  throughout  creation.  But  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  law, 
instead  of  being  weakened,  is  magnified  and  made  honourable.  It  pro- 
claims to  men  and  angels,  and  all  created  intelligences,  that  impunity  in 
sin  is  hopeless.  ^  Thyself,  or  an  adequate  substitute  as  a  victim,  shouldst 
thou  transgress,'  is  the  defence  which  the  cross  makes  'of  the  claims  of 
that  inexorable  law — ^happily  inexorable,  for  it  is  the  law  of  happiness. 
It  is  beautiful  to  observe  how  the  same  holiness  which  reigned  in  the 
enacting  of  the  law,  reigns  in  the  pardoning  of  its  violation,  when  God 
forgives  sin  only  to  him  who  believes  in  His  Son,  i,e.  to  him  who  in  faith 
pleads  the  Redeemer's  substitution  and  suffering  unto  death  as  the  grounds 
of  his  acquittal  and  acceptance.  Hence  observe,  brethren,  that  the 
divine  holiness,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  mercy  or  its  counterpart,  is 
rather  the  fountain  of  mercy.  Holiness,  we  have  seen,  is  that  which  does 
what  is  rights  and  that  which  is  right  is  the  production  of  happiness,  for 
which  merciful  end  holiness  originally  enacted  the  law.  Well,  the  law 
having  been  violated,  it  was  holiness  again  which  said,  it  is  right  that  the 
isinner's  pardon  should  be  laboured  for,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
impair  the  force  of  the  law,  for  that  would  produce  more  misery  on  the 
one  hand  than  the  happiness  which  would  be  effected  on  the  other;  and 
so  holiness  devised  and  executed  the  scheme  of  our  Lord's  substitution, 
by  which  the  happiness  of  the  believer  is  secured  without  that  misery 
being  entailed  on  the  universe  which  would  have  been  the  consequence 
of  its  being  seen  that  any  one  might  with  impunity  violate  the  established 
order  of  right  and  happiness. 

Observe,  fourthly,  that  holiness  is  not  a  separate  attribute  of  the 
divine  mind.  When  it  is  said  in  our  Catechism,  that  ^  God  is  a  Spirit, 
infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  His  being,  wisdom,  power,  hofioess, 
justice,  goodness,  and  truth,'  this  representation  seems  to  imply  that  holi- 
ness is  something  different  from  the  other  enunciated  perfections.  Now 
this  is  very  unfortunate.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  making  many  suppose 
that  holiness  is  a  mere  separation  from  impurity,  since  it  is  distinguished 
in  the  enumeration  from  goodness.  Let  this  misconception  be  corrected 
where  it  may  exist.  Holiness  is  not  a  separate  attribute,  but  the  per- 
fection of  all  the  attributes  united.  Especially  let  it  be  noticed,  that 
holiness  is  not  something  different  from  goodness  or  mercy, — ^that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  because  God  is  holy  that  He  is  merciful, — it  being  the 
holiness  of  His  nature  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  that  which  is  right, 
carries  Him  forth  to  the  producing  of  happiness. 

These  illustrations  having  been  made,  you  will  now  perceive,  brethren, 
with  what  propriety  the  Psalmist  calls  upon  the  saints  to  be  thankful  at 
the  remembrance  of  God's  holiness.  In  that  holiness  there  are  these 
four  points  of  joyfbl  meditation : — 

First,  Its  own  essential  beauty.  ^  i 
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Secondly,  The  saint's  own  secority. 
Thirdly,  Assorance  of  the  oyerthrow  of  impurity. 
Fourthly,  Assurance  of  his  own  sanctification. 
This  leads  to  the  last  point,  ^  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.' 
[Dr.  Anderson's  ms.  ends  here.] 


MY  FIRST  DAT  IN*  PALESTINE. 

Having  landed  at  Joppa  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  Fefomary, 
and  seen  the  places  of  interest  in  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
party  with  whom  I  travelled  prepared  for  our  first  journey  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Our  destination  that  afternoon  was  Ramleh — an  easy  ride  of 
three  hours  to  us,  though  usually  reckoned  at  three  and  a  half  hours. 
When  our  horses  were  brought  out  in  a  line,  saddled  and  ready  for  us 
to  mount,  they  appeared  sob^  and  respectable.  They  are  of  the  Arabian 
breed — flight  and  fleet.  They  are  not  so  high  as  our  hunter,  but  rather 
higher  than  our  ^  Galloway,'  and  of  a  lighter  make.  The  sheikhs,  who 
escorted  us  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  back,  ride  fine  Arabian 
horses,  considerably  higher  than  ours,  and  of  great  fieetness,  which 
appear  to  be  well  fed  and  well  trained,  with  a  perfectly  good  under- 
standing between  them  and  their  owners,  who  seem  to  be  very  proud  of 
them.  Ours  appeared  to  deserve  the  Scotch  epithet  ^  canny/  but  when 
roused  they  showed  a  good  deal  of  spirit.  They  were  all  furnished  with 
good  English  saddles.  When  we  went  out  to  see  our  steeds,  I  expected 
to  find  them  similar  to  the  horses  hired  for  Uie  ride  up  Sligachan  Olen; 
but  they  are  much  superior  to  those  in  Skye.  Some  of  our  party  had 
tedious  deliberations  with  the  dragoman,  and  were  'hard  to  please '  in  the 
selection  of  theur  horses ;  and  they  were  the  first  to  complain  of  their  bad 
lack.  The  horses  seemed  to  me  to  be  aU  pretty  much  alike,  and  most  of 
OS  unhesitatingly  accepted  of  the  one  aUotted  to  each.  Most  of  the 
party  mounted  readily,  and  were  eager  for  starting;  but  some  were 
timid  about  mounting  at  all,  and  imagined  all  possible  perils  to  the  rider. 
Some  got  on  horseback  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  snd,  their  dilatory 
dread  was  natural  to  them,  though  annoying  to  others  who  were  impatient 
under  the  delay.  We  were  reminded  of  the  Scottish  proverb,  'There's 
muckle  ado  when  dominies  ride.'  One  of  the  ladies  could  not  trust 
herself  on  a  lady's  saddle,  and  preferred  a  gentleman's.  Her  apparent 
timidity  was  not  natural  to  her,  and  arose  solely  from  want  of  practice. 
I  afterwards  found  that  she  was  a  strong-minded  lady,  and  she  showed 
wonderful  perseverance  under  our  long  rides.  AU  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  riding  ought  to  take  lessons  before  starting  for  Palestine.  Although 
the  delay  in  starting  for  our  first  journey  was  provoking,  yet  it  had  a 
humorous  side;  and  those  who  were  not  too  much  frightened  to  look 
about  them,  rather  enjoyed  it.  Those  of  us  who  were  waiting  in  front 
for  the  dragoman  to  come  up  and  take  the  lead,  noticed  that  some  of 
the  horses  began  to  move  about  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  free  will, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  will  of  thdr  riders.  Some  had  to  call 
for  help  in  keeping  their  horses  quiet ;  others  proposed  to  alight  till  all 
were  ready  to  start ;  while  others  considered  it  an  open  question  whether 
it  was  not  even  now  better  to  decline  the  journey  which  was  connectedr 
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with  such  perilous  conditions.  One  gentleman  took  the  coach  to  Ramldi. 
Professor  Eadie,  who  was  in  Palestine  a  few  jears  ago,  seems  to  have 
preferred  the  camel  of  the  desert  to  the  horse  of  Palestine.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  says :  '  Camels  ceased  at  Ramleh,  and  I  got  a  little  stallioa 
to  ride  on  to  Jerusalem ;  bat  the  moment  I  curbed  him,  off  he  went  with 
me  throogh  a  wheat  field,  so  I  got  one  of  the  mounted  guard  to  lead  him 
by  £is  own  rope;  and  I  came  like  a  captire  sheikh  into  the  Holy  City. 
Onlj  it  was  so  cold  that  I  had  to  dismount  and  walk  before  entering.'* 
In  another  letter  he  says :  *  On  a  camel's  back  I  could  think  and  dr^ua 
at  leisure ;  but  it  has  come  to  horses,  and  woe  is  me.  I  am  afraid  that 
I  must  obey  the  word  to  Abraham,  ^'  Arise  and  tpolk  through  the  land 
in  the  length  of  it  and  in  the  breadth  of  it" '  The  experience  of  sereral 
of  our  party  was  very  simihir  to  that  of  Dr.  Eadie. 

At  length  our  tiresome  delay  at  starting  was  got  oyer,  and  the  more 
eager  spirits  among  us  were  taught  a  lesson  of  patience  which  was  usef  al 
to  us  for  other  days;  but  we  always  got  much  sooner  into  moving  trim 
after  our  first  day's  journey.  Our  dragoman  trotted  forwi^  to  his 
position  in  front,  and  we  followed  him  through  the  market-place  and 
along  the  sandy  lane  with  beautiful  orange  groves  on  either  sida 

Our  first  day's  journey  was  a  short  one;  we  started  at  1.30  pjc^ 
and  reached  Ramleh  at  4.80  p.m.  It  is  usual  in  travelling  in  the 
East  to  make  the  first  journey  a  short  one — ^partly,  it  is  said,  lest 
some  important  article  of  baggage  may  have  been  left  behmd  in  the 
excitement  of  leaving,  and  when  missed  on  examining  the  luggage  at 
the  encampment  for  the  night,  there  is  time  to  despatch  a  servant  for 
it;  and  another  reason  for  the  short  journey  is,  that  inexperienced 
riders  might  be  too  much  discouraged  by  a  longer  one.  Lieutenant 
Conder,  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Ramleh,  did  not  leave  Joppa  till  4  pjc., 
and  his  travelling  companion,  an  American  clergyman,  was  unfortunateij 
a  bad  horseman,  which  made  his  progress  therefore  tedious ;  but  thej 
arrived  before  sundown  in  sight  of  the  town.  After  the  first  day  we- 
were  usually  called  at  6  a  jc.,  and  we  were  expected  to  have  breakfast 
over  so  as  to  be  in  the  saddle  at  7.  We  rested  about  two  hours  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  reached  our  place  of  encampment  for  the  night 
about  5  o'clock — so  that  we  were  usually  eight  hours  on  horseback  daily. 
Some  timid  horsemen  walked  off  half  an  hour  before  the  company,  both 
in  the  morning  and  at  noon,  leaving  the  servants  to  bring  up  tlieur  horses 
to  them,  in  order  to  lessen  the  fatigue  of  their  long  ride.  Some  ridar» 
complained  that  their  horses  were  so  rough  in  trotting  that  they  were 
shaken  to  pieces  by  them,  and  they  applied  for  a  change  of  horses.  It 
did  not  seem  natural  to  them  to  think  of  their  own  want  of  experience 
on  horseback  as  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble.  It  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  that  a  bad  workman  is  always  unfortunate  in  getting  bad  tools. 
It  is  one  of  lli&.  Cook's  rules  that  'each  passenger  is  provided  with  a 
good  horse  and  English  saddle,  and  should  he  have  any  objection  to  the 
horse  provided,  he  must  state  Us  objection  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem; 
for  horses  cannot  be  changed  after  leaving  Jerusalem  for  the  long  tour.*^ 
Most  of  us  accepted  the  horse  allotted  to  us,  and  I  had  no  reason  to 
complain  though  a  different  one  was  appointed  to  me  for  each  of  the 
three  journeys.    My  first  was  coveted  by  another  rider,  and  I  got  a  hint 


*  Dr.  Brown's  Life  of  Dr.  Jtadie,  p.  275. 
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that  my  third  also  was  coTeted,  but  I  retamed  him,  according  to  role,  to 
the  end  of  the  journey.  With  a  good  horse,  riding  among  the  healthy 
hills  of  Palestine  is  most  ezhihirating. 

I  find  from  one  of  the  letters  of  my  friend  Mr.  Johnstone  that  oar 
party,  with  dragoman  and  servants,  numbered  in  all  forty  ladies,  gentle- 
men, and  attendants,  with  sixty  horses,  mnles,  and  donkeys.  TMb  waa 
a  formidable  eayalcade,  and  we  needed  no  military  escort  for  our  first 
journey.  There  are  square  watch-towers,  nearly  two  miles  apart,  on 
prominent  places,  commanding  a  view  of  the  road.  Mr.  Cook  says  in  his 
*  Itineraries,'  that  a  large  company  seldom  faOs  to  have  at  least  one 
minister;  but  in  our  company  there  were  three  clergymen  of  the  Churdi 
of  England,  four  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  one  Wesleyan  Methodist 
minister.  There  is  always  at  least  one  dragoman  with  the  ^  personally 
conducted  party.'  A  dragoman  properly  means  an  interpreter,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  tell  the  names  of  places,  and  to  explain  anything  that  needs 
explanation.  He  is  able  to  speak  English,  and  he  knows  the  languid 
of  the  country,  so  that  he  is  able  to  communicate  with  the  natives.  He 
has  the  charge  of  providing  everything  for  the  journey.  Mr.  Cook's 
party  have  their  dragoman  provided  for  them ;  but  other  parties  have  to 
select  their  dragoman  and  make  their  own  bargain  with  him. 

Such  was  the  party  which  left  the  town  by  the  Kamleh  road,  with 
lofty  cactus  hedges  on  both  sides,  behind  which  are  extensive  orchards. 
Water-wheels  are  employed  to  raise  the  water  for  these  orchards,  and  all 
over  the  whole  district  there  is  abundance  of  water  underneath  the  soil.' 
Before  leaving  the  orchards  we  passed  the  pleasant  Bidra  or  country 
estate  of  the  French  vice-consul,  and  the  road  is  shaded  by  sycamores 
and  cypresses.  Beyond  the  orchards  we  entered  the  open  plain  of 
Sharon,  which  surrounds  Joppa  on  the  east,  north,  and  south.  At  first 
its  appearance  was  disappointing,  partly  from  the  high  expectations  we 
bad  formed  regarding  it,  and  partly  from  the  contrast  of  its  bare  appear- 
ance with  the  rich  and  luxuriant  groves  through  which  we  had  passed. 
Here,  however,  were  abundance  of  those  beautiful  flowers  which  we 
found  throughout  Palestine  wherever  the  fields  were  uncultivated. 
Glowing  language  is  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  describe  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  Sharon.  The  colony  founded  in  1868  by  the 
Wurtembei^  sect  of  the  ^German  Temple,'  whose  distinctive  doctrine 
is  that  Christians  are  under  an  obligation  to  settle  in  Palestine,  selected 
the  Plain  of  Sharon  for  their  future  home,  and  built  a  group  of  two 
rows  of  houses  called  Sarona,  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Joppa. 
They  appear  to  thrive ;  but  the  land  they  bought  is  unfortunately  liable 
to  liie  inroads  of  sand  from  the  seashore.  The  road  over  the  plain  to 
Kamleh  traverses  fields  and  pastures  in  succession.  The  com  appeared 
to  be  healthy,  and  I  was  told  that  the  harvest  is  plenteous  notwithstand- 
ii^  the  very  imperfect  culture  of  the  land.  Beans  were  in  blossom  both 
at  Joppa  and  Eamleh,  and  when  I  returned  to  Joppa  from  the  north 
three  weeks  later,  the  pods  were  formed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk, 
while  the  blossoms  were  still  appearing  on  the  upper  part.  On  a  slight 
eminence  to  the  right  of  the  road  is  a  farm  which  is  used  as  an  agricul- 
tural school,  where  young  Jews  are  taught  agriculture— an  institution 
which  is  much  needed  in  Palestine  at  the  present  time.  In  the  days  of 
David,  king  of  Israel,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  was  carefully  superii^jp 
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tended)  and  the  goTemment  ioBpector  held  a  respcmBible  office.  ^Over 
them  that  did  the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground  was  Ezri  the 
son  of  Chelnb ;  and  over  the  herds  that  fed  in  Sharon  was  Shitrai  the 
Sharonite/  ^  The  king  of  Lasharon '  (Josh.  ziiL  18)  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  kings  sabdned  by  Joshoa;  and  if  we  understand  with  Keil  and 
others  that  this  plain  is  the  place  referred  to,  or  a  city  built  on  it,  not 
far  from  Lydda,  it  speaks  for  a  large  population  on  Sharon  before  the 
time  of  Joshua.  "Wlien  the  Apostle  Peter  cured  ^neas  at  Lydda,  after 
that  paralytic  had  been  con&ied  for  eight  yean  to  his  bed,  ^  aU  that 
dwelt  at  Lydda  and  in  Sharon  saw  him,  and  they  turned  to  ^e  Lord' 
(Acts  iz.  85,  Rev.  Yer.)— the  latter  place  possibly  denoting  a  town  built 
on  Sharon.    The  bride  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  says : 

'I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon, 
And  the  lily  of  the  TaUeyB  ;* 

or,  as  Delitzsch  renders  the  couplet: 

'I  am  a  meadow-flower  of  Sharon, 
A  lily  of  the  yalleya.' 

Every  one  who  visits  Sharon  thinks  of  its  *•  rose,' — ^the  lily  which  is  here 
associated  with  it  by  Shulamith  having  no  reference  to  the  plain,  bat 
being  common  to  many  valleys.  Whether  the  Sharon  here  referred  to  is 
the  maritime  plain  near  Joppa,  or  another  Sharon  mentioned  by  Eusebins 
and  Jerome  as  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  uncertam. 
On  approaching  Tabor  from  Nazareth  I  was  charmed  with  the  luxuri- 
ance and  beauty  of  the  flowers,  which  rose  higher  than  the  knees  of  o\a 
horses ;  and  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  was  riding  beside  me, 
that  this  floral  profusion  agreed  much  better  with  my  idea  of  Sharon  than 
anything  we  had  seen  on  the  plain  at  Joppa.  He  agreed  with  me  in  this 
remark,  though  his  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  plain  was  higher  than  mine ; 
and  we  both  alighted  repecctedly  to  collect  beautiful  specimens  both  before 
ascending  the  mountain  and  after  we  had  descended  from  it,  and  were  on 
our  way  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  We  saw  fine  specimens  of  the  narcissus 
and  the  blue  iris — the  former  being  taken  by  some  for  the  flower  called 
*  rose '  in  our  version,  and  the  latter  for  the  lily.  Our  lily  was  not  in 
flower  when  I  was  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  I  saw  its  leaves.  The  ladies 
of  our  party  were  rapturous  in  their  admiration  of  the  floral  wealth  at 
the  foot  of  Tabor,  and  the  young  gentlemen  gallantly  alighted  to  collect 
specimens  for  them.  Delitzsch  contends  for  the  meadow-saffron  instead 
of  the  rose.  ^  It  is  the  flesh-coloured  flower  with  leafless  stem,  which, 
when  the  grass  is  mown,  decks  in  thousands  the  fields  of  warmer  r^ons.' 
It  is  called  Jilius  ante  patrem  (the  son  before  the  father),  because  the 
blossoms  appear  before  the  leaves.  He  thinks  that  the  district  near 
Tabor  is  the  one  here  intended,  ^because  Shulamith  is  a  Galilean,  and 
therefore  calls  herself  a  flower  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nazareth.' 
When  the  land  was  devastated  by  the  Assyrian  iavasion,  the  Proph^ 
Isaiah  (xxiii.  9)  said : 

'  Sharon  ib  like  a  wildemen ; 
And  Baahan  and  Carmel  shake  off  their  fruits.' 

The  invader  found  the  fertile  Bashan  on  his  way ;  he  then  crossed  the 
Jordan,  swept  across  the  land  to  Carmel,  and  thence  passed  along  the 
maritime  pUm,  spreading  ruin  in  his  path.    The  successful  invader  makes 
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the  land  a  desert,  and  theo  calk  it  peace.  Bashan  and  Sharon  are 
specified  as  districts  of  extraordinary  beauty  and.  fertility  where  the 
^ects  of  the  invasioii  were  most  minoos.  Rapt  into  future  times,  Isaiah 
predicted  a  period  of  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  land,  when 

*  The  glorj  of  Lebanon  ihsll  be  given  to  it, 
The  exodlenoy  of  Cennel  end  Sbairon,' 

The  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah  would  bring  back  the  pastoral  beauty  ' 
of  Lebanon  and  the  hardest  treasures  of  Sharon.    The  same  prophet, 
speaUng  of  better  days  that  are  coming,  says : 

*  And  Sharon  ihsU  be  a  fold  of  flocks, 
And  the  vaUey  of  Aehor  a  place  for  the  herda  to  He  down  in.* 

MeauwhOe,  as  compared  with  the  past  and  the  future,  the  curse  of 
barrenness  is  resting  on  the  land.  No  n^lect  can  present  its  beautiful 
flowers  from  springing  up  everywhere ;  but  its  agriculture  is  neglected 
and  its  means  of  irrigation  unapplied.  The  traveller  is  often  reminded  of 
Solomon's  figure  of  the  decay  and  death  in  which  old  age  ends,  when 
^  the  pitcher  shall  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the 
cistern.'  I  was  told  that  a  month  later  the  flowers  would  be  more 
luxuriant  on  Sharon ;  and  a  lady  who  visited  Palestine  a  month  after  me 
has  told  me  since  our  return  that  she  found  it  so.  The  beautiful  scarlet 
anemone,  which  the  Christian  natives  call  ^  the  blood  drop,'  in  allusion  to 
our  Saviour's  blood-like  perspiration,  is  not  confined  to  Gethsemane,  but 
is  found  on  Sharon  and  all  over  the  land.  Its  colour  is  well  preserved  in 
cards  of  dried  flowers  which  I  bought  in  Jerusalem.  The  colour  is  not 
always  red,  for  some  are  white,  and  others  streaked  with  varying  shades. 
A  similar  notion  to  this  ^  blood  drop'  is  fonnd  in  the  Western  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  where  the  porphyry  of  GIencoe«  reddened  with  stripes  pro- 
duced by  iron-drops,  is  said  to  have  been  stained  by  the  innocent  blood 
of  the  Macdonalds  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 

(To  he  continued.) 


PUBLIC  WOKSHIP. 

IL— The  Elements  of  Public  Worship. 

In  a  former  paper  we  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  way  in  which 
God  should  be  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary  is  a  matter  of  divine 
regulation,  and  not  of  human  taste  or  fancy.  This  is  evident  from  the 
divine  procedure  in  reference  to  things  of  less  importance.  It  is  required 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  brought  out  in  the  fact  that  the 
most  minute  directions  have  been  in  some  instances  given,  and  also  in  the 
condemnation  which  corrupt  forms  of  worship  have  called  forth.  In 
dealing  with  this  branch  of  the  sabject,  our  remarks  have  been  presented 
in  a  somewhat  abstract  and  general  form,  but  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  eleinents  or  parts  of  worship  to  which  we  now  direct  attention. 

1.  Here,  then,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  public  worship  of  God  begins 
in  the  mere  act  of  assembling  together  for  this  purpose.  The  act  of 
coming  together  in  a  proper  spirit  and  from  proper  motives  for  the 
worship  of  God,  is  in  itself  an  act  of  homage.  The  motives  that  bring 
the  professed  worshippers  of  God  to  His  house  are  no  doubt  varied. 
There  are  some  with  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  custom,  and  therefore  a. 
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matter  of  form.  They  come  to  the  house  of  Ood,  not  to  honour  Him,  but 
to  please  themselTes.  There  are  others  whose  chief  motiTe  in  coming  to 
the  house  of  God  is  to  meet  with  earthly  friends,  and  are  probably  more 
concerned  about  their  outward  appearance,  and  the  impression  it  may 
produce  on  others,  than  the  state  of  thenr  heart  in  the  sight  of  Him 
whom  they  profess  to  serve.  Persons  of  this  description,  howeyer,  do 
not  honour  God  in  the  act  of  assembling  together.  They  draw  near  to 
Him  with  the  mouth,  and  honour  Him  with  the  lips,  while  thdr  hearts 
are  far  from  Him.  There  aie  eren  some  who  come  to  the  house  of  God 
from  motiyes  that  are  base  and  impious.  They  come  to  scoS  and  jeer  at 
sacred  things.  They  say  in  their  heart,  There  is  no  God.  The  fear  of 
God  is  not  before  their  eyes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  however,  that  in 
such  cases  as  these  the  mere  act  of  visiting  the  house  of  God  is  not  an 
act  of  worship.  Instead  of  this,  there  is  no  way  in  which  God  can  be 
more  directly  dishonoured.  It  is  man  striving  with  his  Maker  in  the 
most  aggravated  form  in  which  this  can  be  done. 

It  is  otherwise  with  those  whose  chief  motive  in  visiting  the  sanctuary 
IB  to  honour  God,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  who  have  been  brought 
out  of  darkness  into  God's  marvellous  light.  A  true  worshipper  maj 
have  a  minor  and  secondary  and  yet  a  very  honourable  motive  for 
frequenting  some  particular  place  of  worship.  He  may  feel  more  at 
home  there  than  in  places  where  the  external  attractions  are  much  greater. 
The  humble  edifice  may  be  hallowed  to  him  by  many  sacred  associations. 
It  may  be  the  place  where  his  fathers  worshipped,  and  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  their  ashes  sleep.  He  may  be  deeply  interested  in  the  form 
of  worship  observed,  or  strongly  attached  to  tiie  distinctive  prindpleB 
with  which  it  is  identified ;  and  there  is  a  beneficial  influence  which  aJI 
this  may  legitimately  exercise.  But  while  the  choice  of  some  particular 
place  of  worship  may  be  guided  by  such  circumstances  as  these,  all  who 
belong  to  the  true  Israel  of  God  are  brought  to  the  sanctuary  chiefly 
because  they  believe  that  it  is  His  house,  and  that  He  is  honoured  there. 
Their  feelings  are  expressed  in  such  terms  as  these,  ^  I  will  wash  mine 
hands  in  innocency :  so  will  I  compass  Thine  altar,  O  Lord :  that  I  may 
publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  tell  of  all  Thy  wondrous 
works.'  ^  O  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down :  let  us  kneel  before  the 
Lord  our  Maker.' 

In  assembling  themselves  together  under  the  influence  of  such  motives 
and  feelings,  the  people  of  God  do  Him  honour.  It  is  a  public  proclama- 
tion of  the  fact  that  they  are  His  servants.  His  friends.  His  childraL 
It  is  a  public  acknowledgment  of  His  existence,  His  sovereignty,  and 
His  perfections.  It  is  a  confession  of  faith  in  the  truth  of  revealed 
religion — ^an  open  acknowledgment  of  the  belief  that  He  is,  and  that  He 
is  the  rewarder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  Him.  In  the  act  d 
meeting  together  for  the  worship  of  God,  His  people  openly  declare  that 
they  are  on  the  Lord's  side,  that  He  has  taken  them  to  be  His  people, 
and  that  they  have  taken  Him  to  be  their  God.  It  is  a  public  demon- 
stration of  allegiance  to  God,  and  a  public  acknowledgment  of  His 
claims. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to  adopt  this  mode  of  expressmg  their 
esteem  for  those  whom  they  delight  to  honour.  Public  assemblies  aie 
often  held  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  memory  of  ^e  ilhistrioos 
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dead,  or  of  doing  hononr  to  those  among  the  living  who  occnpj  high 
plac^  possess  distingnished  gifts,  or  haye  accomplished  great  achieve- 
ments. The  mere  presence  of  those  who  compose  such  assemblies  is  a 
mark  of  esteem  for  the  persons  on  whose  account  they  have  been  called 
together.  And  on  the  same  principle,  although  in  a  purer  sense  and  in 
a  higher  degree,  the  act  of  assembling  together  for  the  worship  of  God 
is  in  itself  an  element  of  worship.  The  public  worship  of  God  begins 
before  the  sacred  courts  are  entered.  When  the  people  of  God  there- 
fore come  to  His  house  from  right  motives,  and  in  a  proper  frame,  their 
very  presence  in  His  house,  or  even  on  the  way  to  it,  is  a  part  of  worship. 
As  the  public  worship  of  God  begins  with  coming  to  His  house,  so  for 
even  this  part  of  the  service  preparation  is  required.  In  order  that  we 
may  approach  the  sanctuary  with  right  feeling  and  proper  motives,  it  is 
essentia]  that  our  appearance  there  be  preceded  by  the  exercise  of 
private  devotion.  Without  this,  our  presence  in  the  house  of  God  can 
neither  honour  Him  nor  benefit  ourselves.  It  is  only  when  our  visit  to 
the  house  of  God  has  been  preceded  by  secret  prayer,  that  the  mind  and 
the  heart  can  be  prepared  for  its  solemn  services,  or  that  we  can 
snfBcieDtly  realize  the  fact  that  we  are  standing  on  holy  ground. 

2.  As  God  is  worshipped  by  His  people  in  the  mere  act  of  coming  to 
the  sanctuary,  so  He  is  worshipped  by  their  gifts  when  they  enter  it. 
While  it  is  possible  to  come  to  the  house  of  God  from  improper  motives, 
this  is  equally  true  of  the  gifts  that  may  be  bestowed  in  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  benevolence  and  religion.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Pharisees  of  old.  In  their  gifts,  as  well  as  in  their  prayers,  their  great 
motive  was  to  be  seen  of  men.  Such  gifts  were  not  meant  to  honour 
God,  and  could  not  therefore  be  received  by  Him  as  a  token  of  homage ; 
but  He  is  honoured  and  worshipped  when  His  people  give  of  their 
worldly  substance  in  a  proper  spirit  and  from  proper  motives.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  test  of  sincerity. 
There  are  few  who  will  give  of  their  means  in  support  of  a  cause  in 
which  they  have  no  interest.  This  was  the  test  our  Lord  Himself 
applied  to  the  young  man  who  came  to  Him  saying,  *'  Good  Master, 
what  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ? '  and  it  was 
one  through  which  the  great  defect  of  his  character  was  brought  to 
light.  In  the  duty  of  giving.  He  refused  to  do  what  was  required  of 
him,  and  went  away  sorrowful  because  he  had  great  possessions.  This 
duty  has  formed  an  element  in  the  public  worship  of  God  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  and  in  connection  with  the  various  dispensations  of  reHgion. 
Under  the  patriarchal  and  the  Jewish  dispensations,  gifts  and  sacrifices 
were  plainly  demanded  and  freely  bestowed.  Even  the  sacrifices  laid  on 
the  altar  were  not  altogether  expiatory.  There  were  meat-offerings  and 
drink-offerings,  while  many  opportunities  were  given  for  the  bestowment 
of  silver  and  gold  and  other  precious  things.  To  the  bestowment  of 
gifts  as  a  part  of  public  worship  reference  is  distinctly  made  in  such 
exhortations  as  these  :  ^  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  His  name : 
bring  an  offering,  and  come  into  His  courts.  O  worship  the  Lord  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness.'  The  same  duty  is  thus  referred  to  in  general  terms : 
'HcMiour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all 
thine  increase :  so  shall  thy  bams  be  fiUed  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses 
shall  burst  out  with  new  wine.'    The  bestowment  of  gifts  as  a  part  of  ^[^ 
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public  wonhip  was  practised  among  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  our  Lord^s 
earthly  sojonrD.  This  fact  comes  out  inddeatally  in  His  conmiendataon 
of  a  poor  widow,  and  the  incident  referred  to  fnnushed  Him  with  an 
opportunity  of  holding  op  to  Tiew  the  proper  standard  of  libenGty: 
*  And  Jesns  sat  orer  against  the  treasoiy,  and  beheld  how  the  people 
cast  money  into  the  treasury :  and  many  that  were  rich  cast  in  mnch* 
And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  wbkh 
make  a  farthing.  And  He  called  nnto  Him  His  disciples,  and  saith  onto 
them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in 
than  all  they  which  hare  cast  into  the  treasury.  For  all  they  did  cast 
in  of  their  abundance ;  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had, 
even  all  her  living.'  To  this  duty  the  Apostle  Paul  directs  the  attention 
of  the  Christians  of  Corinth  >in  circumstances  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  in  apostolic  times  it  had  a  close  connection  with  the  public 
worship  of  God :  ^  But  tills  I  say,  He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also 
sparingly ;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifuUy  shall  reiq>  also  bountifoUj. 
Every  man  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give:  not 
grudgingly,  or  of  necessity  :  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.' 

The  importance  attached  to  giving,  and  the  place  assigned  to  it  as  an 
element  of  worship,  may  be  inferred  from  God's  deckred  rejection  of 
gifts  of  an  improper  kind,  or  presented  in  a  wrong  spirit.  ^  If  ye  offer 
the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is  it  not  evil  ?  and  if  ye  offer  the  lame  and  the  sick, 
is  it  not  evil  ?  I  have  no  pleasure  in  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.* 
The  same  thing  is  equally  evident  from  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  as 
seen  in  the  bestowment  of  acceptable  gifts.  This  is  the  result  of  divine 
influence,  and  a  proof  of  the  presence  and  the  effectual  working  of  Him 
who  alone  can  change  and  purify  the  heart.  ^  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner 
and  purifier  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  He  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi, 
that  they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness.  Then  shall 
the  offering  of  Jndah  and  Jerusalem  be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord,  as  in  the 
days  of  old,  and  as  in  former  years.'  In  some  of  the  brightest  prophetic 
visions  connected  with  the  conversion  of  the  nations,  this  mode  of  render* 
ing  homage  to  God  occupies  a  prominent  place.  ^  The  multitude  of 
camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah;  aXL  they 
from  Sheba  shall  come ;  they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense ;  and  thejr 
shall  show  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  diiali 
be  gathered  together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister 
unto  thee :  they  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar,  and  I  will 
glorify  the  house  of  my  glory.'  Gold  and  incense,  as  well  as  altars 
and  sacrifices,  are  here  so  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  praises  of  the  Lord,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  giving  is  an 
element  of  divine  worship. 

In  coming  to  the  house  of  God,  then,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
a  part  of  worship  to  bring  an  offering  with  us,  and  to  give  as  God  hath 
prospered  us.  When  this  is  done  in  a  proper  spirit,  we  may  feel  assored 
that  our  gift,  however  humble,  will  be  in  the  sight  of  God  a  sacrifice  of 
a  sweet'smelfing  savour.  To  honour  God  in  this  way,  is  to  acknowledge 
His  authority  in  a  spirit  of  obedience,  because  it  is  a  duty  He  has 
ei^'oined  to  adore  Him  as  the  Father  of  mercies,  the  Giver  of  all  good<, 
and  to  recognise  His  claims  to  all  we  possess,  as  well  as  to  our  bodies 
and  our  spirits,  which  are  His.  ^  . 
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While  God  is  worshipped  in  the  act  of  assembh'ng  together  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  the  gifts  of  His  worshippers  as  thej  enter  His  honse, 
another  element  of  worship  is  found  in  the  devotional  exercises  in  which 
they  engage.  We  worship  God  when  we  address  Him  in  the  language 
of  adoration ;  when  personally,  or  in  joining  with  those  who  lead  our 
devotions,  we  give  utterance  to  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  to  the  senti- 
ment of  reverence  which  His  nature  and  attributes  are  so  weU  fitted  to 
inspire.  He  is  worshipped  publicly  when  His  people  address  Him  as  the 
only  living  and  true  God,  as  the  self-existent,  the  eternal,  and  the  un- 
changing One — as  the  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the  endjng, 
the  first  and  the  last.  He  is  publicly  worshipped  when  addressed  as 
the  three-one  God,  when,  with  deep  solemnity,  the  fathomless  mystery  of 
His  nature  is  acknowledged,  to  which  expression  has  been  thus  given  in 
the  words  of  Job ;  '  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  canst  thou 
find  ont  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven ;  what 
canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell;  what  canst  thou  know?  The  measure 
thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea.'  He  is 
worshipped  in  public  when  His  people  address  Him  as  the  King  of  the 
universe,  the  Governor  among  the  nations,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords,  and  as  the  Kmg  who  reigns  in  Zion.  His  people  worship  Him 
in  public  when  they  adore  Him  as  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  dwell  therein;  as  the  Preserver  of  every 
living  thing ;  as  He  to  whom  their  own  existence  and  preservation  is  to 
be  traced ;  and  as  the  Author  of  redemption,  who  spared  not  His  own 
Sod,  but  gave  Him  up  for  us  all,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  He  is  worshipped  in  public  when, 
in  the  exercise  of  implied  faith.  His  people  address  Him  as  the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent ;  as  the  only  wise  God ;  as  a  Being  glorious  in  holiness, 
fearful  in  praises,  ever  doing  wonders,  holy,  just,  and  good. 

In  the  devotional  services  of  God's  people  we  often  meet  with  the 
language  of  adoration.  This  was  true  of  the  faithful  in  patriarchal  times. 
We  have  examples  of  it  in  the  utterances  of  those  whose  lot  was  cast  in 
a  later  age,  as  in  the  case  of  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  others 
who  lived  both  before  and  after  their  day.  The  book  of  Job,  the  book 
of  Psalms,  and  the  prophetic  writings  abound  with  examples  of  adoration 
on  the  part  of  His  people  when  engaged  in  His  worship.  There  is 
adoration  on  the  part  of  David  when  he  says,  ^  O  come,  let  us  sing  unto 
the  Lord :  let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  rock  of  our  salvation ;  for 
the  Lord  is  a  great  God,  and  a  great  King  above  all  gods.  In  His  hand 
are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth :  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  His  also.'  At 
the  public  dedication  of  the  temple,  Solomon  thus  expresses  himself  in  the 
language  of  adoration,  *  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  there  is  no  God  like  Thee, 
in  the  heaven  nor  in  the  earth,  which  keepeth  covenant,  and  showest 
mercy  unto  Thy  servants  that  walk  before  Thee  with  aU  their  heart.' 
There  is  adoration  in  the  form  of  prayer  our  Lord  taught  His  disciples, 
in  the  simple  words,  'Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.'  And  in  the 
language  of  the  apostles  it  is  not  awanting,  as  in  the  exclamation, '  O  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  I  how  un- 
searchable are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out ! '  There  is 
adoration  also,  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms,  in  the  songs  of  saints 
and  angels  around  the  throne.    Along  with  other  illustrations  not  V 
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interestiDg,  we  have  this  act  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  sealing 
of  the  servants  of  God :  ^  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  moltitade, 
which  no  man  conld  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindles,  and  people, 
and  tongnes,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  wiUi 
white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands;  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying.  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  nnto  the 
Lamb.  And  all  the  angels  stood  round  about  the  throne,  and  about  the 
elders  and  the  four  beasts,  and  fell  before  the  throne  on  their  faces,  and 
worshipped  God,  saying.  Amen :  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and 
thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power,  and  might,  be  unto  our  God  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen.' 

Li  this  part  of  public  worship,  human  language  is  altogeth^  inadequate 
to  express  the  ideas  which  even  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  forming 
about  God.  The  strongest  expressions  of  adoration  are  but  faiot  utter- 
ances of  what  is  due  to  the  divine  nature,  the  divine  judgment,  and  tike 
divine  perfections.  In  addressing  a  human  superior,  the  language  of 
respect  and  admiration  is  very  apt  to  d^enerate  into  that  of  adulation 
and  flattery.  How  worshippers  are  continually  speaking  to  or  about 
their  idols,  in  terms  that  are  assuredly  extravagant ;  but  here  it  is  im- 
possible to  fall  into  the  mistake.  The  higher  expressions  of  adoration 
can  do  no  more  than  bring  out  the  truth ;  and  even  after  the  languages 
of  men  and  angels  have  exhausted  their  resources,  the  half  will  not  be 
told. 

In  the  devotional  exercises  of  public  worship  there  is  also  confession  of 
sin,  and  the  public  confession  of  sin  is  an  act  of  homage  to  God.  It  m 
an  acknowledgment  that  He  has  a  right  of  sovereignty  over  us ;  that  we 
are  accountable  to  Him  for  our  actions ;  and  that  every  sin  we  commit 
is  a  sin  against  Him.  At  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  Solomon  re- 
peatedly refers  to  the  confession  of  sin  as  a  part  of  public  worship :  '  When 
Thy  people  Israel  be  smitten  down  before  the  enemy,  because  they  have 
sioned  against  Thee,  and  confess  Thy  name,  and  pray,  and  make  suppli- 
cation to  Thee  in  this  house,  then  hear  Thou  in  heaven,  and  forgive  the 
sin  of  thy  people  Israel,  and  bring  them  again  unto  the  land  which  Thou 
gavest  unto  their  fathers.'  This  is  a  part  of  public  worship  which  God 
has  expressly  promised  to  accept.  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  heaven  is 
my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool :  where  is  the  house  that  ye 
build  unto  me  ?  and  where  is  the  place  of  my  rest  1  For  all  those  things 
hath  mine  hand  made,  and  all  those  things  have  been,  saith  the  Lord ; 
but  to  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word.'  This  assurance  is  in  keeping  with  tite 
promise,  that  ^  if  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive 
us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.'  In  all  ages  of 
the  world  there  will  be  ample  room  for  this  form  of  homage  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  God.  There  will  always  be  occasion  for  the  con- 
fession of  sin,  because  there  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one,  and  becaase 
the  eyes  of  God's  people,  through  means  of  a  quickened  conscience,  and  the 
entighteoing  influences  of  the  Spirit,  have  been  opened  to  see  thdr  sinful- 
ness in  His  sight 

In  the  public  worship  of  God  there  is  a  place  also  for  the  giving  of 
thanks.  His  goodness  is  new  unto  us  every  mormng,  great  is' His  faith- 
fulness ;  and  He  is  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary  when  His  people  there 
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acknowledge  Hib  loving-kiiidness  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings 
they  receive.  To  this  element  in  the  public  worship  of  God  the  Psalmist 
dius  refers :  ^  Praise  waiteth  for  Thee,  O  God,  in  Sion ;  and  to  Thee  shall 
tiie  TOW  be  performed.'  ^  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  Thy  goodness ; 
and  Thy  paths  drop  fatness.  They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the 
wilderness :  and  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side.'  And  again  he  says, 
*  We  have  thought  of  Thy  loving-kindness,  O  God,  in  the  midst  of  Thy 
temple  According  to  Thy  name,  so  is  Thy  praise  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth.'  In  looking  for  an  opportunity  of  expressing  gratitude  for  deliver- 
ance from  his  enemies,  he  says,  ^  Therefore  will  I  offer  in  His  tabernacle 
sacrifices  of  joy.  I  will  sing,  yea,  I  will  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord.' 
The  people  of  God  have  always  good  reason  to  thank  Him  for  the 
blessings  He  bestows,  whether  they  look  at  the  value  of  the  blessings 
themselves,  or  their  own  unworthiness  to  receive  them,  and  to  do  this  in 
the  devotional  services  of  His  house  is  an  important  part  of  His  worship. 

God  is  worshipped  also  when  His  people  pray  to  Him  for  needed 
blessings,  either  for  themselves  or  others.  We  need  food  and  raiment, 
health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind  We  need  the  bread  of  life  for 
our  souls,  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  a  place  in  His  family,  and  an  in- 
heritance in  heaven.  We  may  ask  these  blessings  in  private  for  our  own 
benefit ;  but  it  is  when  we  ask  them  in  public  that  we  specially  do  homage 
to  Him  from  whom  alone  they  can  come.  In  publicly  asking  these  things 
from  God,  we  worship  Him.  We  acknowledge  that  He  has  a  right  to 
witbJiold  them,  and  that  it  is  to  Him  alone  we  can  look  for  them.  In  all 
these  exercises,  then,  which  constitute  the  devotional  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  we  render  homage  to  God.  We  worship  Him  who  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  the  seas  and  the  fountains  of  water. 

In  the  public  worship  of  God  there  is  also  religious  instruction,  This 
is  not  merely  given  in  connection  with  public  worship,  it  constitutes  one 
of  its  most  important  elements.  God  is  indeed  worshipped  in  the  proper 
conmiunication  of  religious  instruction  in  the  sanctuary.  From  the 
earliest  times  provision  has  been  made  for  the  teaching  of  religious  truth. 
We  are  told  that  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied,  and  that 
Noah  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
the  offering  of  gifts  and  sacrifices  no  doubt  occupied  the  most  conspicuous 
place  in  the  worship  of  God,  but  religious  instruction  was  not  overlooked. 
The  priests  were  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  people.  It  was  their  duty  to 
instruct  them  in  holy  things.  In  the  days  of  the  Judges  there  were 
schools  of  the  prophets,  while  in  the  synagogue  and  temple  service  of  later 
times  the  law  was  read  and  explained.  In  the  worship  of  the  Church  in 
the  days  of  the  aposUes,  religious  instruclion  was  constantly  given.  We 
not  only  find  the  early  preachers  of  Christianity  addressmg  the  uncon- 
Terted,  we  know  that  the  same  means  were  employed  for  the  edification 
of  the  saints.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  meeting  of  the  disciples 
at  Troas,  where  Paul  continued  his  speech  until  midnight.  On  this  point 
then  is  not  only  apostolic  example,  but  direct  divine  precept.  There  is 
not  only  the  great  commission.  Go  teach  all  nations ;  there  is  the  special 
exhortation.  Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His 
own  blood.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  give  religious  instruction 
its  proper  place  in  public  woidiip.  It  should  neither  be  unduly  exalted 
nor  unduly  curtailed.    It  would  be  wrong  to  convert  the  house^of  God 
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into  a  mere  place  for  preaching  and  hearing,  but  it  would  be  equally 
wrong  to  throw  religions  instmction  in  the  shade,  and  to  make  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary  to  consist  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  or  the  exercises  of  deyotion. 

God  is  worshipped  in  the  public  teaching  of  His  house,  because  the  truth 
taught  is  His,  because  He  is  Himself  the  central  theme  of  teaching, 
because  its  object  is  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  His  glory  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  because  all  who  teach  it  in  its  purity  teach  it  in 
His  name.  He  is  worshipped  in  religious  instruction  when  its  effect  is  to 
convince  transgressors  of  their  sin,  and  lead  them  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the 
hope  set  before  them  in  the  gospel ;  and  He  is  worshipped  also  when  it  is 
the  means  of  increasing  the  faith,  and  the  love,  and  the  zeal  of  those  who 
have  taken  Him  to  be  their  God. 

In  order,  then,  that  our  public  worship  be  acceptable  to  God,  let  none 
of  its  elements  be  awanting,  and  let  us  indeed  worship  Him  in  them  alL 
In  assembling  together  for  this  purpose,  in  bringing  an  offering  with  us, 
in  our  adoration,  our  confession,  our  praise  and  our  prayers,  and  in 
speaking  or  hearing  the  truth,  let  homage  to  Him  be  uppermost  in  cor 
thoughts.  R.  B. 

SKYE  :  ITS  PEOPLE  AND  ITS  CHURCHES. 

Skte  is  the  largest  island  of  the  Hebrides,  being  sixty  miles  in  length  by 
twenty  miles  at  its  widest  part,  but  so  indented  with  sea  lochs  that  no 
point  is  four  miles  from  the  salt  water.  The  grandest  of  its  scenery  can 
be  looked  at  in  two  or  three  days ;  but  there  is  great  inducement  in  fine 
weather  to  make  a  longer  visit.  In  many  parts  of  it  a  quiet  holiday  can 
be  very  profitably  spent  To  most  people  the  air  is  salubrious,  though 
for  asthmatic  complaints  it  is  not  perhaps  very  favourable.  To  those 
who  have  inhabited  cities  with  their  close  rooms,  narrow  streets,  and 
atmosphere  parched  with  the  heat  and  drought  of  summer,  which  during 
this  season  has  never  come,  the  change  is  enchanting,  and  there  are 
refreshing  influences  even  in  the  deluges  of  rain  with  the  soft  verdure  of 
the  hills.  To  the  burdened  and  anxious  mind  there  is  relief  in  the  feeling 
of  absolute  retirement  and  isolation.  The  '  lo^e  in  some  vast  wilder- 
ness '  for  which  the  poet  vainly  sighed  may  be  realized  in  Skye.  It  was 
remarked  by  Alexander  Smith,  that  ^  walking  into  the  interior  of  Skye  is 
like  walking  into  antiquity;  the  present  is  behind  you,  your  face  is 
turned  toward  Ossian.  In  the  quiet,  silent  wilderness,  you  think  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  or  whatever  great  city  it  may  be  gtven 
you  to  live  and  work  in,  as  of  something  of  which  you  were  cognizant  in 
a  former  existence.  Not  only  do  you  breathe  the  air  of  antiquity ;  bnt 
everything  about  you  is  a  veritable  antique.  The  hut  by  the  roadside, 
thatched  with  turfs,  smoke  issuing  from  the  roof,  is  a  specimen  of  one  of 
the  oldest  styles  of  architecture  in  the  world.  The  crooked  spade  with 
which  the  crofter  turns  over  his  sour  ground,  carries  you  away  into 
fable.  You  remove  a  pile  of  stones  on  the  moor,  and  you  come  to  a 
flagged  chamber  in  which  there  is  a  handful  of  hmnan  bones,  whom  no 
one  can  telL  Duntulm  and  Dunschiah  moulder  on  thor  crags,  but  the 
song  of  the  passing  milkmaid  is  older  than  they/  There  are  old  swords, 
old  brooches,  old  diurchyards  with  carvings  ol  unknown  knights  on  their 
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tombs,  and  old  men  ^  who  seem  to  have  inherited  the  years  of  the  eagle 
or  the  crow.'  There  are  relations  between  master  and  servant  which  are 
as  old  as  the  castle  on  the  crag  or  the  cairn  on  the  moor.  In  th^ese 
remote  regions,  cash  payments  are  not  the  one  bond  between  master  and 
servant ;  there  is  the  old  tie  of  affectionate  regard,  which  is  hereditary 
as  the  family  name  or  the  family  ornaments.  They  are  a  well-instructed 
and  religions  people.  Yonng  men  and  maidens  meet  in  kindly  greeting ; 
bat  there  is  no  trace  of  radeness  or  equivocal  banter  or  brnsqne  and 
miseemly  familiarity.  They  are  not  gifted  with  much  energy,  unless 
directed  by  others ;  but  they  are  faithful  to  whatever  trust  is  reposed  in 
them,  and  always  respectful. 

Of  reaching  Skye  there  are  various  ways,  but  perhaps  the  most 
common  is  by  swift  steamer  from  Oban.  The  best  day  of  the  week  is 
Tuesday,  as  the  steamer  on  that  day  enters  Loch  Scavaig,  permitting  a 
visit  to  the  unparalleled  grandeur  of.  Loch  Coruisk.  Before  reacMng 
Skye,  we  may  take  a  look  at  the  islands  of  Muck,  Eigg,  Hum,  and 
Canna.  They  were  visited  and  described  by  Pennant  in  1772,  and  were 
noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson  a  year  afterwards.  Canna,  the  most  westerly  of 
the  group,  is  18  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  a  grassy  island,  with 
much  excellent  pasture.  At  one  time  it  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  the 
isles ;  at  the  time  of  Pennant's  visit  it  was  owned  by  Clanranald,  and  now 
it  is  in  a  transition  state,  the  laird  having  found  it  necessary  to  have  it 
advertised  for  sale.  In  1772  it  had  220  inhabitants,  all  of  whom,  except 
foar  families,  were  Roman  CathoUcs.  There  was,  however,  neither 
church,  nor  manse,  nor  school  in  the  island ;  but  there  was  a  catechist, 
who  had  £9  a  year  from  the  royal  bounty.  The  inhabitants  of  Eigg 
were  also  Catholics,  and  there  the  priest  resided.  In  the  same  island 
Hved  the  minister,  in  whose  parish  all  the  four  islands  were  included. 
Pennant  says  there  was  such  a  good  understanding  that  the  people  of 
Canna  v^ere  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  ministrations  of  either  who 
might  arrive.  The  inhabitants  of  Rum  had  been  Catholics  for  some 
time  after  the  laird  became  a  Protestant,  and  were  confirmed  in  their 
adherence  to  the  old  faith  by  the  example  of  the  laird's  sister,  till  one  day, 
when  going  to  mass,  the  laird  himself  met  them,  gave  one  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  a  yellow  stick,  and  drove  them  all  into  the  national  fold,  to 
which  they  thenceforth  continued  to  adhere.  The  Catholics  of  Eigg  and 
Canna  called  the  Protestantism  of  Rum  ^the  religion  of  the  yellow 
stick.' 

In  the  island  of  Muck  there  are  no  inhabitants  save  a  couple  of  herd-» 
men.  In  1772  there  were  140  ;  but  in  1828  all  the  inhabitants  left  for 
America,  together  with  the  people  of  Eigg  and  Rum.  Eigg,  8  miles  in 
circumference,  has  250  inhabitants,  principally  small  farmers  and  fisher- 
men. The  island  is  conspicuous  for  its  peculiar  crest,  called  Scuir-Eigg. 
with  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  on  the  top.  It  has  been  described  by  Hugh 
Miller  as  '  a  tower  300  feet  in  breadth  by  470  feet  in  height,  perched  on 
the  apex  of  a  pyramid,  like  a  statue  on  a  pedestal.'  The  island  is 
soted  in  history  as  having  been  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  almost  unequalled 
in  atrocity.  Some  offence  had  been  given  to  the  Macleods  of  Skye, 
and,  with  a  view  to  take  vengeance,  the  island  of  Eigg  was  invaded 
by  a  formidable  array.  The  inhabitants,  200  in  number,  concealed 
themselves  in  a  cave,  which  may  still  be  seen,  and  the  floor  of  whichr 
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is  fitxewed  with  human  booes.  The  entruiee  was  difficnlt  to  find,  but 
inside  the  cave  was  260  feet  long,  27  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high* 
FoOed  in  their  ^<»'ts  to  find  the  place  of  coiioeahnent)  the  Madeods 
pinndered  and  bnrned  the  deserted  huts,  and  had  returned  to  their 
boats,  when  a  human  figure  was  observed  on  the  island.  This  was 
one  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  gone  forth  to  reconnoitre.  QnkdJy 
disembarking,  ihey  reached  the  vicinitj  of  the  cave,,  and,  wkh  the  aid  o£ 
a  slight  covering  of  snow  which  had  fallen,  traced  the  footsteps  to  its 
entrance.  Combustifoles  were  collected,  piled  on  the  mouth  <^  the  cave, 
and  set  on  fire ;  nor  did  the  savage  invcuiers  leave  the  island  till  et^ry 
human  inhabitant  had  perished.  Rum  is  an  idand  with  higfi,  conical 
mountains,  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  150  inhabitants,  the 
descendants  of  a  few  famities  who  came  orer  from  Skje  after  the  or^giBal 
inhabitants  had  left  in  1828.  Pennant  visited  the  island,  and  entered 
the  house  with  the  best  aspect,  specially  distinguished  by  having  a 
c^iimney  and  windows,  which  none  of  the  others  had.  A  Ihtle  hole  on 
one  side  allowed  an  exit  to  the  smoke.  The  fire  was  on  the  floor  imnae- 
diately  underneath,  and  above  it  hui^  a  rope  with  a  pot-ho(^  at  the  end^ 
to  hold  the  vessel  that  contained  thdr  scanty  fare.  *'  Yet,'  says  Peanaiit, 
^  beneath  the  roof  I  entered,  I  found  an  address  and  politeness  from  the 
man  and  his  wife  that  were  astonishing ;  such  pretty  apologies  for  tbe 
badness  <^  the  treat,  the  curds  and  milk  that  were  offered,  which  veie 
tendered  to  us  with  as  much  readiness  and  goodwill  as  by  any  of  <M 
Homer's  dames,  celebrated  by  him  in  his  Odyssey  for  their  hospitality.  I 
doubt  much  whether  their  cottages  or  their  fare  was  much  better;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  might  be  a  little  more  cleady  than  aor 
good  hostess.' 

Passing  these  islands,  the  steamer  enters  Loch  Scavaig,  presenting  aa 
easy  and  comfortable  way  to  visit  Loch  Coruidc,  instead  of  a  weaiy 
journey  on  foot,  or  by  pony  and  boat,  from  Broadford  or  Shgadiaa.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  in  this  marvellous  retreat  a  steamer  carryia^  & 
crowd  of  tourists  seems  incongruous;  but  in  presence  of  the  incomparaMe 
Onchnllin  Hills  even  a  large  steamer  looks  tiny  and  insignificant  Mid* 
way  up  the  loch  one  has  an  awful  sense  of  oppression  under  the  shadow 
of  such  stupendous  mountain  fastnesses.  A  short  scramble  ovn  boalders 
ccmducts  from  the  landing-place  to  the  inexpressibly  solemn  shoiw  of 
Loch  Gomisk,  where  the  soMtude  is  disturbed  only  by  the  plaintive  i(Nish 
of  the  wind,  conjoined  with  the  ceaseless  gurgle  and  drip  of  mouDtam. 
torrents.  No  motion  is  visible  save  the  white  vapour  steaming  up  from 
the  dull,  dead  surface  of  the  lake.  On  its  margin  are  immense  boulders 
which  look  as  if  they  had  been  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake  from  the 
mighty  hills,  rising  in  splintered  peak  and  jagged  pinnacle  to  a  height  of* 
more  than  3000  feet.  These  are  the  Cnchuliin  Hills  of  which  Osaua 
sung,  and  whidi  seemed  to  fill  his  ima^ation  as  Olympus  did  that  ci 
ancient  classic  poets.  On  the  lonely  banks  of  Loch  Eishsurt  are  the  ranns 
of  Dnnschiah,  where  it  is  believed  the  bard  often  had  his  abode;  and  m 
the  whole  district  there  is  a  solemn  and  terrible  grandeur  eminentlj  ia 
keeping  with  the  Ossianic  poems. 

From  Loch  Scavaig  the  steamer  turns  eastward,  along  the  south  side 
of  Sleat,  and  passes  Armadale  Castle,  the  residence  of  I^rd  Macdoacdd^ 
who  claims  to  represent  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.    A  standing  mcmume^  ia» 
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favonr  of  this  claim  is  a  picture  of  Somerlld,  fonnder  of  tfae  dynasty,  in 
the  window  of  the  grand  stalrcftse.  Around  Armadale  are  eztendTe 
plantations,  including  some  really  fine  old  trees ;  and  as  a  resalt  of  high 
cnltiyation  regardless  of  expense,  conjoined  with  the  finest  climate  and 
most  sunny  exposure  in  the  island,  the  hill-Bides  are  verdant  with  soft, 
succulent  grass.  The  whole  pari^  of  Sleat,  with  the  adjacent  parish  of 
Strath,  besides  parts  of  Portree  and  SniEort,  wre  owned  by  Lord  Mac- 
donald,  who  has  altogether  129,919  acres,  with  a  rental  of  £11,613. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  estate  extended  along  the  whole  soutii  and  east 
of  Skye  to  Duntulm  in  the  extreme  north,  where  the  chieftain  had  his 
ancient  stronghold,  and  looked  out  defiantly  toward  Orkney  and  Scandi- 
navia ;  but  a  large  slice  of  good  land  in  the  north  of  Skye  has  been  sold. 
The  west  side  of  the  island  belongs  to  Macleod,  who  holds  sway  at 
Dunvegan  at  the  north-west  extremity,  and  the  area  which  owns  his  rule 
extends  to  141,679  acres,  with  a  rental  of  £8464.  The  av^^e  rent  on 
Lord  Macdonald's  estate  is  Is.  9d.,  and  on  Macleod's  Is.  3d.  an  acre, 
which  appears  ridiculously  small,  but  a  great  part  of  the  land  is  absolutely 
worthless. 

ProceediBg  through  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  and  northward  to  Portree,  the 

tourist  will  observe  dusters  of  huts,  some  of  them  similar  to  that  described 

by  Pennant  in  the  island  of  Rum,  and  some  without  either  doors  or 

windows.    The  cultivated  parts  are  usually  close  to  the  shore,  and  are 

narrow  belts  about  a  mile  wide,  with  long  uncultivated  intervals  between. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  in  parts  so  excessively  bare,  that  the 

description  of  Alexander  Smith  is  really  no  exaggeration.    He  says :  'We 

entered  on  a  very  dismal  district  of  country.     It  was  precisely  to  the  eye 

what  the  croak  of  the  raven  is  to  liie  ear.     It  was  an  utter  desolation,  in 

which  nature  seemed  deteriorated  and  at  her  wcNrst.    Winter  conld  not 

possibly  sadden  the  region ;  no  spring  could  quicken  it  into  fiowers.    The 

hills  wore  but  for  ornament  the  white  streak  of  the  torrent ;  the  rocky 

soil  clothed  itself  in  heather,  to  which  the  purple  never  came.    A  tany 

hut,  witli  smoke  issuing  from  the  roof,  and  a  patch  of  green  round  about, 

which  reminded  you  of  the  smile  of  an  ailing  child,  and  which  would 

probably  ripen,  so  far  as  it  was  caparble  of  ripening,  by  November,  was 

all  that  man  could  wrest  from  nature.'    The  proportion  of  smaH  holdings 

in  the  island  is  very  large.    The  whole  rental  of  Skye  amounts  to  £32,867, 

and  of  this  £22,118  is  paid  by  t^ibty-mne  tenants,  the  whole  number  who 

pay  more  than  £100  a  year  of  rent.    Lord  Macdonald  has  about  400 

tenants,  at  rents  from  £4  to  £12  a  year,  and  a  large  number  b^w  £4. 

Xor  does  this  represent  the  whole  population,  for  some  of  tiie  small  tenants 

have  clustered  round  them  members  of  their  families,  somewhat  in  the 

same  way  as  has  happened  in  Ireland.    The  system  has  grown  up  inmost 

within  this  century.    Previous  to  1750  the  land  was  held  almost  entirely 

by  tacksmen,  who  had  large  holdings,  were  of  the  same  kindred  with  the 

chief,  sat  at  his  table,  and  were  able  occadonally  to  show  him  hospitality. 

About  that  time,  however,  the  system  of  clanship  was  wholly  broken  up. 

JThe  lairds  required  money ;  and  instead  of  treating  the  tacksmen  as  weJl- 

l>cloyed  cousins,  they  demanded  lugher  rents  than  the  tacksmen  thought 

ibej  could  pay.    Resentment  at  such  treatment  drove  many  of  them  to 

iflesperation,  and  they  left  for  America,  carryiag  with  them  a  proportion    j 

Bf  their  dependants,  so  that  the  population  actually  decreased  two  or^l^ 
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three  thousand.  The  lands  thus  vacated  were  let  to  clab-tenants,  bj 
whom  the  work  was  carried  on  and  the  profits  divided.  Since  the 
commencement  of  this  century  the  arable  land  of  these  clnb-farms  has 
generally  been  divided  among  the  joint  tenants  and  crofters  in  separate 
portions,  while  the  paKtnre  remains  as  formerly  in  common.  This  alloca- 
tion of  a  croft  to  each  man  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  increase  of 
population  which  has  taken  place  during  this  century,  as  it  removed  the 
obstacles  which  formerly  prevented  the  squatting  system,  as  it  is  called. 
The  increase  was  made  more  rapid  by  the  prosperity  of  the  kelp  trade, 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  potatoes,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  fishing. 
Now  that  times  have  altered,  there  is  a  surplus  population,  rightly  to 
dispose  of  which  is  one  of  the  social  problems  of  the  day. 

Of  the  people,  we  may  say  they  are  able  to  bear  any  species  of  hardship 
or  fatigue,  and  are  contented  without  mauy  of  what  others  think  almost 
necessaries  of  life.  They  can  live  on  humble  fare ;  and  the  countxy  people 
never  think  of  eating  butcher  meat.  Shell-fish  from  the  shore  make  a 
sufficient  dinner  if  nothing  better  is  at  hand.  They  are  easy,  and  rather 
indolent,  but  are  not  lacking  in  vivacity  and  penetration.  The  height  of 
the  men  is  from  5  feet  8  inches  to  6  feet,  and  the  young  people  have 
rather  a  handsome  appearance.  They  are  very  economical,  industrious, 
and  humane,  and  have  always  a  respectable  appearance,  quite  differ^t 
from  the  squalid  aspect  of  the  Irish.  The  women,  especially  when  young, 
are  cleanly,  good-looking,  and  often  remarkably  well  dressed ;  but  both 
men  and  women  seem  early  to  get  an  old  look,  though  they  are  not 
particularly  short-lived. 

Most  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Free  Church.  There  are  seven 
parishes,  besides  two  quoad  sacra  places  of  worship,  and  the  ministers 
preach  in  other  stations ;  but  their  following  is  very  small  Some  of  them 
get  larger  meetings  in  schools  in  remote  districts  than  they  do  in  the 
church.  In  Portree  there  may  be  an  attendance  of  thirty  at  the  English 
service  in  the  afternoon.  All  the  three  Presbyterian  denominations  are 
represented  in  Portree,  and  each  of  the  churches  has  a  bell,  so  that  for  a 
small  town  there  is  great  clanging  of  bells  on  a  Sabbath  forenoon.  The 
great  majority  enter  the  Free  Church,  and  the  minister  preaches  in  Gaelic 
forenoon  and  evening,  in  English  in  the  afternoon.  The  Gaelic  service 
is  largely  attended.  Many  of  the  people  have  no  books ;  and  in  singing 
there  is  still  in  use  the  old  fashion  of  chanting  the  line  before  singing. 
One  of  the  tunes  thus  sung  in  our  hearing  was  Coleshill,  and  it  reviTed 
memories  of  sacramental  occasions  in  former  days.  In  respect  of  many 
and  long  services  at  the  communion,  the  old  system  is  continued,  and  there 
are  often  large  crowds.  In  some  parts  of  the  island  the  Free  Church 
does  not  quite  adequately  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  Distances  are 
great,  and  one  minister  has  sometimes  to  preach  in  more  than  one  churchy 
with  a  long  journey  between.  The  lack  of  service  is  partly  made  up  by 
catechists,  and  probably  this  is  all  that  can  be  done. 

Portree  is  one  of  the  outposts,  along  with  Oban,  Lismore,  and 
Stornoway,  where  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  represented.  Abont 
the  others  we  say  nothing  at  present ;  but  the  little  church  at  Portree 
is  eminently  worthy  of  sympathy  and  support.  The  church  is  situated  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  bay,  and  is  remarkably  neat  and  commodious. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  20th  April  1859 ;  ithe^chnrch  was 
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opened  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton  MacGill  on  the  11th  Jnne  1860,  when 
there  was  a  collection  of  £8.  The  total  cost  was  £780,  and  it  has  250 
sittings.  In  October  1868  the  Key.  Alexander  Adam,  the  first  minister, 
retired  from  active  dntj,  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity,  bat  he  visits 
Portree  every  snmmer,  and  daring  the  past  season  was  able  to  preach 
both  in  Oaelic  and  English.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M^Intyre,  the  yoang  minister 
of  the  congregation,  is  eminently  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  his 
efforts  should  be  thoroughly  well  seconded  by  friends  of  the  denomination. 
The  membership  is  small,  and  some  members  are  very  far  distant  from  the 
church,  but  they  are  attached  to  their  principles,  and  the  services  are  o£ 
great  use  in  various  ways.  It  is  the  only  English  service  in  the  forenoon, 
and  for  that  reason  the  church  is  attended  by  some  who  do  not  understand 
or  care  for  the  Gaelic.  In  summer  it  is  the  general  resort  of  tourists, 
Scotch,  English,  and  American,  in  the  forenoon  and  evening.  In  this  way 
it  is  much  appreciated,  and  justly  so.  We  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
in  preaching,  in  the  whole  style  of  conducting  the  service,  in  general 
deportment,  and  in  devising  and  carrying  out  schemes  of  usefulness,  Mr. 
M'Intyre  is  doing  excellent  work.  It  is  of  less  consequence  now  than  it 
was  in  former  years  that  he  has  not  Gaelic.  English  is  taught  in  the 
schools ;  it  is  understood  by  all  except  those  in  outlying  districts,  and 
it  will  become  still  better  understood  every  year,  so  that  gospel  preaching 
will  be  appreciated  though  it  is  not  in  the  vernacular  of  the  island.  The 
handsome  little  church  is  in  need  of  some  repairs.  The  clunate  is  severe 
on  churches  and  houses.  On  a  Friday  evening  early  in  August  the  Rev. 
Principal  Cairns  preached  in  it,  and  of  many  stormy  evenings  during  this 
inclement  season  that  was  one  of  the  worst.  *•  The  winds  roared  and  the 
rains  fell.'  Among  the  leafy  trees,  amid  which  the  church  is  snugly 
situated,  the  wind  raged,  while  great  rain-drops  rattled  on  the  roof,  and 
there  was  a  constant  plash  of  rain  outside.  But  there  was  a  good 
attendance,  and  the  services  of  our  revered  Principal  were  greatly 
appreciated.  Happily  the  storm  abated  during  the  night,  and  Dr. 
CaimB  was  able,  with  more  comfort  than  at  one  time  seemed  possible,  to 
prosecute  his  voyage  to  Stornoway  next  morning.  At  the  service  in 
Portree  a  collection  was  taken  for  the  projected  repairs  on  the  church. 
We  hope  the  congregation  and  their  excellent  young  minister  will  not 
lack  whatever  funds  may  be  required  for  so  worthy  and  necessary  an 
object. 

There  is  no  Episcopalian  or  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  island.  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote,  that  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  conversed  were  all  inclined 
to  the  English  liturgy,  but  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  country  was  too  poor  to  afford  payment  for 
another,  who  must  live  wholly  on  the  contributions  of  his  audience. 
Tbey  therefore  all  attended  the  worship  of  the  Kirk  as  often  as  a  visit 
of  the  minister  or  their  ability  to  travel  gave  them  opportunity,  and  the 
learned  doctor  gave  them  generally  a  certificate  of  good  character. 
Indeed  he  said,  ^  I  saw  not  one  in  the  islands  whom  I  had  reason  to 
think  dther  deficient  in  learning  or  irregular  in  life,  but  found  several 
with  whom  I  could  not  converse  without  wishing,  as  my  respect  increased, 
that  they  had  not  been  Presbyterians.'  Notwithstanding  the  assertions 
of  Johnson,  it  is  obvious  that  the  tendency  in  favour  of  the  Episcopal 
form  of  worship  must  be  limited  in  extent.    Other  denominations  support 
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ordmaiices,  and  the  people  have  deserted  the  mmisters  sustained  by  the 
State.    It  is  possible  that  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  lairds  might  be  favoar* 
able  to  the  erection  of  an  Episcopal  place  of  worship,  but  they  are  too 
few,  too  poor,  and  too  widely  scattered  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind. 
J.T. 

A  PROBABLE  CONJECTURE  CONCERNING 
MARK  XVI.  9-20. 

The  Revised  Version,  while  it  does  not  omit  this  passive,  casts  a  doabt 
OB  it  by  the  nnnsnal  space  which  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  tiie  €k}spel. 
The  grounds  of  this  doubt  are  briefly  stated  by  Dean  Alford  in  his 
yersion  of  the  New  Testament.  In  a  footnote  to  Mark  ztL  9  he  says : 
^  The  twelve  verses  which  foflow  are  wanting  in  our  two  oldest  MSS.,  the 
Yatican  and  the  Sinaitic,  and  the  passage  is  stated  by  the  early  fathers 
not  to  have  existed  in  the  majority  of  theur  MSS.  Internal  evidence  also 
is  agamst  St.  Mark  having  been  the  writer.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
ancient  MSS.  do  contain  it,  and  it  is  dted  by  some  of  the  primitive 
fathers.  It  probably  was  an  addition,  placed  here  in  very  early  times. 
Its  sources  of  information  are  evidently  independent  of  the  three  Oospdfcs ; 
and  it  has  ever  been  regarded  as  possessing  the  same  canonical  authority 
with  them.' 

Dr.  Thohick,  in  his  article  on  Mark  in  Kitto's  CydopcB^tx^  says  that 
nearly  ^all  the  codices  and  all  ancient  versions  coutam  it,  and  the  fathers 
in  general  quote  it;  and  that  Mark  could  not  have  concluded  his  €k)spd 
with  verse  8,  unless  he  had  been  accidentally  prevented  from  finishing  it.* 

It  has  been  the  reasonable  belief  of  the  Church  from  the  first  eattorj 
that  Mark  wrote  this  Oospel  from  the  dictation  of  Peter ;  and  Peter  teija 
OS  in  his  Second  Epstle  i.  12-14  that  he  had  such  a  work  in  view,  and 
would  hasten  to  accomplish  it,  for  his  time  was  short,  ^knowing/  he 
says,  ^that  the  putting  off  of  my  tabernacle  cometh  swiftly,  even  as  \ 
Lord  Jesms  Christ  signified  unto  me.' 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  Peter  was  arrested  by  his  < 
and  dragged  off  to  prison  or  execution  when  engaged  in  that  wort:,  < 
as  he  finished  the  words  of  verse  8,  where  there  is  an  erident  and  suddeci 
break  in  the  narrative.  There  the  MS.  of  his  amanuensis  DeoessarO^r 
stopped;  and  there  the  copyists  who  were  daOy  transcribing  what  1m 
wrote  had  to  stop  too ;  and  their  MSS.  went  forth  in  that  unfinished  iamiy 
as  Mark  could  not  immediately  complete  it. 

But  it  is  most  probable  that  after  Peter's  death  Mark  assured  hnnself 
of  what  he  has  related  m  the  verses  which  follow,  seeing,  as  many  would 
see  and  say,  that  his  Ooe^l  needed  some  such  condusion,  and  Uiercfcnfie 
he  added  it,  after  which  other  copies  would  contain  it ;  and  hence  the 
difference  even  in  the  earliest  MSS.,  some  having  and  some  wanting  tiieae 
twelve  verses.  That  they  were  not  dictated  by  Peter  appears  from 
verse  IS,  compared  with  Luke  xziv.  34.  H.  M.  W. 


THE  LATE  REY.  WM.  M'QFEEN,  FATHSTRUIE. 

Th£bs  are  both  men  and  places  worthy  of  wklGr  fame  than  the  world 
accords  to  them.  Paihstruie,  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  the  Odiiis,  with 
the  '  Water  o*  May '  winding  through  craggy  ravines  aad4ovely  glena, 
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away  down  by  the  *  Birks  of  Inyermay,'  to  its  conflaence  with  the  Earn 
at  Forteviot,  most  ancient  seat  of  royalty,  is  a  scene  of  the  beantifnl  and 
romantic  that  well  might  draw  crowds  of  admiring  visitors.  The  Cnldee 
brother  passed  away,  and  the  Roman  priest  discarded,  the  memory  of  his 
chapel  only  sounded  by  the  mnrmoring  brook,  Yoluntary  Dissent  came 
forward  to  fill  the  blank,  and  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago 
set  up  the  gospel  light  on  this  hill-top,  where  it  has  all  that  time  been 
faithfully  held  forth — ^first  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Beid  for  a  few  years ;  then 
by  Mr.  M'Ara  for  thirty-four  years,  a  man  of  great  practical  wisdom ; 
followed  by  Mr.  William  Nicol,  of  warm  heart  and  impetuous  eloquence; 
aod  latterly  by  Mr.  McQueen,  the  combination  of  many  excellences. 
William  M^Qaeen  was  a  native  of  Wigtown,  and  carefuUy  trained  under 
his  worthy  parents  in  the  Antiburgher  branch  of  the  Seeesson  Church 
in  that  quiet,  beautiful  town.  Early  giving  his  heart  to  the  Lord  and 
his  life  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  having  passed  creditably  through 
the  Edinburgh  University  and  the  Divinity  Hall,  supporting  himself  in 
^reat  measure  by  teaching,  as  the  bursary  era  had  not  theo  dawned  on 
our  Church,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Wigtown  Presbytery  in  the  year 
1835,  and  in  course  of  probation  was  c^ed  to  Eday  and  Pathstruie. 
He  was  ordained  in  the  latter  place  on  July  6th,  1836,  so  that  his 
ministry  extended  over  forty-five  years — a  mmistry  of  limited  sphere  and 
quiet  retirement,  but  of  exceeding  worth. 

In  preaching,  he  npheld  the  good  old  plan  of  lecture  and  sermon,  both 
carefully  written  out  in  beautiful  small  hand,  and  delivered  memoriter^ 
never  a  single  note  taken  to  the  pulpit.  The  exposition,  right  through  a 
book,  was  eminently  spiritual  and  practical ;  the  sermon  always  full  of 
the  gospel;  its  divisions  striking,  often  alliterative,  such  as  on  God's 
people  being  a  'peculiar  people,'  following  the  authi^riaed  version — 
*  Peculiar  Parentage — Patrimony — Principles — Practice — ^Privileges — 
Promises — and  Prospects.'  At  the  tent  sacraments,  not  very  long  given 
op  there,  his  action  sermons,  spoken  amid  the  elevating  influences  of 
glorious  nature  and  the  gathered  multitudes,  stood  favourable  comparison 
w^i  his  most  gifted  assistants.  He  was  also  a  shepherd  that  looked  well 
to  his  flock.  We  remember  the  edifying  ^  diets  of  ezammation '  he  used 
to  hold  in  bams  and  mill  lofts  with  young  and  old.  In  systematic  visita- 
tion and  attention  to  the  sick  and  the  aged  he  was  unremittiBg,  and  few 
could  deal  more  faithfully  with  the  careless  and  erring^  or  administer  eon- 
aolation  more  tenderly  to  the  sad.  The  Sabbath  school  all  along  was  his 
peculiar  care,  and  the  young  ever  found  in  him  a  sympathizing  friend 
ready  to  encourage  and  help  them  onward.  The  place  being  far  from  a 
medical  doctor,  the  minister,  possessing  no  little  degree  of  skill,  waa 
doctor  in  general  to  the  community ;  and  in  the  legal  Kne  many  a  laat 
will  his  hand  drew  out,  while  his  sagacious  counsellmg  prevented  many  a 
lawsuit.  A  staunch  Liberal  in  politics,  and  a  Yoluntary  ol  the  Yolun- 
tories,  even  in  former  days  wielding  hie  sword  bravely  in  public  eontro- 
Tersy,  yet  so  charitable  and  kindly  that  he  lived  on  most  friendlj  terms 
with  nmnsters  and  people  of  all  sections.  £Ba  benevolenea  was  not  id 
sphit  and  word  only,  but  in  liberal  giving,  evoi  beyond  ability,  to  the 
Church  and  all  good  objects.  His  Me  was  a  going  about  continually 
doing  good,  a  daily  adorning  of  the  doctrine  of  Ood  in  all  ^  righteousness, 
godlkiess,  faith,  love,  patience,  and  meekness.'    With  what  fi^al  snbmis- 
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sion  he  endured  the  early  loss  of  his  beloved  partner  and  his  only  son,  and 
through  all  life's  changes  maintained  such  cheerfulness  of  mind—a  mind 
full  of  that  genial  humour  that  breathes  so  freely  through  the  finest  souls  I 
Though  time  was  telling,  he  did  all  his  work  up  to  the  last  communion  id 
the  end  of  June,  since  which  time,  without  any  disease,  his  strength 
gradually  sank,  till,  after  a  week  of  confinement  to  bed,  the  end  came  on 
26th  August,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age, — the  end  as  the  life, — 
no  ecstasy,  no  fear,  full  of  faith  and  peace,  he  passed  away,  leaving  a. 
sister  and  two  daughters  to  mourn  their  loss,  and  rejoice  in  his  gain. 
The  funeral  was  virtually  a  public  one,  the  whole  community,  and  mBny 
from  afar,  doing  honour  to  the  ^  good  minister,'  ^  the  man  greatly  beloved;* 
and  on  the  following  Sabbath,  his  son  in  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  J. 
Ronaldson  of  Whitburn,  conducted  the  service  in  the  Church,  which  was 
filled  with  a  sympathetic  people,  and  preached  from  2  Tim.  iv.  6-8  an 
appropriate  discourse.  And,  as  he  remarked,  the  place  vacated  by  this 
death  will  not  be  easily  filled,  but,  far  from  any  other  Church,  the 
cause  must  there  be  upheld.  Though  the  population  is  sparse,  and  much 
more  so  than  it  was,  and  considerable  aid  is  required,  our  Augmentation 
Fund  could  not  be  more  wisely  applied  than  in  sustaining  such  rural  con- 
gregations, which  are  nurseries  to  our  city  churches,  and  fountains  of 
healthy  emigration  to  our  colonic?.  J.  R» 


THE  BIBLE  A  GUIDE  FOR  THE  TOUNG. 


What  an  animating  example  the  Bible  sets  before  you  I  It  shows  yoa 
its  ideal  of  moral  excellence  embodied  in  an  actual  life.  The  Son  of 
Ood,  who  assumed  our  nature  that  He  might  die  for  our  salvation, 
lived  as  a  man  among  men,  that  He  might  set  us  a  pattern  for  our  stadjr 
and  imitation.  Here  is  seen  a  character  without  a  flaw,  a  lill  without  a 
'blemish.  Here  is  exhibited  humanity  in  its  perfection,  in  absolute  har- 
mony with  God.  Contemplate  humanity  as  you  see  it  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  and  learn  your  own  greatness ;  behold  there  what,  sublime  possi* 
bilities  are  wrapped  up  in  your  nature.  In  that  character  of  peerless 
beauty,  in  that  Ufe  of  faultless  purity,  you  see  what  God  would  have  700 
to  be,  and  what,  by  the  grace  of  God,  you  may  become.  ^  Whom  He 
did  foreknow  He  also  did  predestinate,  to  be  conformed  to  the  imago  oi 
His  Son.'  Duty  and  destiny  are  both  set  before  you  here.  Let  tbat 
^Bright  Excellence'  be  enshrined  in  your  heart,  enthroned  in  your 
affections ;  let  your  mind  dwell  on  Him  in  loving  contemplation,  till  yoa 
feel  His  transforming  influence ;  and  ^  when  He  shall  appear,  you  shall 
be  like  Him,  for  you  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.' 

Take  the  word  of  God,  then,  dear  young  men,  as  your  guide  to  the 
attainment  of  manly  purity.  B^in  where  it  bids  you  begin.  Accept 
the  reconciliation  it  freely  offers  you  through  the  mediation  of  Jeans 
Christ  Enier  by  faith  into  fellowship  with  God ;  and  with  His  word  as 
^  a  light  to  your  feet,'  go  upward  and  onward.  Make  the  Bible  your 
constant  companion,  the  subject  of  your  life-long  study.  Get  your 
minds  filled  with  its  teachhig,  and  your  souls  imbued  with  its  spirit. 
Follow  its  durections,  and  rise  to  the  true  dignity  of  your  nature.   {Yield 
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joarselves  to  God,  and  be  meo.  *•  Take  hold  of  God's  strength,  and  be 
masters  of  yonrselves.  Open  jonr  hearts  to  His  good  Spirit,  and  get 
raised  above  besetting  sins.  Fix  your  eye  on  the  faultless  Pattern,  and 
press  forward.'  Shape  your  course  in  view  of  the  account  to  be  given  at 
xhe  end.  Remember  the  bearings  of  the  present  on  the  future.  ^Be 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  you  a  crown  of  life.' 

'  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 
And  the  grave  is  not  the  goal ; 
"  Dust  thoa  art,  to  dust  retumest,** 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  souL* 

*  Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  Him  not  go 

Until  thou  hast  a  blessing :  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  Him,  and  remember  inio 

Prevailed  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine ; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin ; 

Then  journey  on,  and  iiave  an  eye  to  heaven.* 

• — Rev,  W.  BaUantyne. 


INDOORS  IN  THE  WET  DAYS. 

The  Finlays  had  a  nice,  commodious  home,  with  what  the  great  novelist 
has  called  ^a'  the  comforts  o'  the  Sautmarket'  about  them.  On  fine 
days  they  could  go  out  and  on  bad  days  they  could  stay  in,  and  have  a 
thousand  ways  of  occupying  themselves  usefully  and  pleasantly  inde- 
pendently of  the  weather.  But  hot  days  came,  and  holidays  came,  and 
brought  with  them  longings  for  the  seaside;  and  so  Mrs.  Finlay  set  out  to 
look  for  a  suitable  place.  All  who  have  gone  on  this  quest  know  that 
it  is  beset  with  various  difficulties.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Mrs.  Finlay, 
when  she  came  upon  a  nice  cottage  just  outside  the  fishing  village  of  Port 
Ash,  with  a  pretty  porch  in  front  and  storm  windows  up-stairs  com* 
manding  no  end  of  sea  and  land,  immediately  fixed  on  it,  thinking 
herself  fortunate  in  securing  such  an  elysium  for  the  next  six  weeks. 

And  so  at  first  it  seemed.  The  bright  sun  overhead,  and  the  bound- 
less sea,  stretching  away  to  the  distant  horizon,  made  it  impossible  to 
stay  indoors,  and  merely  to  be  out  was  enjoyment  of  the  keenest  descrip- 
tion. But  das !  alas  I  a  wet  day  came,  and  the  Finlays  suddenly  dis- 
covered (practically)  that  they  had  but  one  sitting-room,  that  the  porch 
harboured  earwigs  as  well  as  roses  and  honeysuckle,  and  that  the  storm- 
windows  were  far  from  being  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  storm.  The 
children  soon  exhausted  the  few  employments  that  were  possible  in  the 
circumstances,  and  then  came  the  tug  of  war.  Johnnie  had  rigged 
and  unrigged  his  boat  till  the  sails  were  almost  in  tatters,  and  Mary 
had  see- sawed  with  a  concertina  which  lay  on  one  of  the  tables 
till  the  very  air  seemed  one  wistful  screech.  What  was  to  be  done? 
The  atmosphere  was  getting  stuffy,  and  bad  temper  was  imminent. 

'Gome,  children,'  said  Mrs.  Finlay,  ^we  shall  go  to  the  other  end 
of  the  cottage  and  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Donaldson.  She  asked  us  to 
go  and  see  her  the  first  spare  time  we  had,  and  surely  that  has  come  to 
us  now.* 

Mrs.  Donaldson  was  the  owner  of  the  cottage  the  Finlays  were  living 
in,  and  kept  one  room  at  the  end  of  it  for  herself,  her  family  having 
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all  married  early,  as  is  the  manDer  of  fisher  folks,  and  set  up  house- 
keepin^  on  their  own  account,  except  one  daughter,  who  was  at  home 
with  her,  and  her  jonngest  son,  who  with  his  father  was  away  at  the 
fishing. 

*  Gome  in,'  cried  Mrs.  Donaldson,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Finlaj's  knock ; 
'  come  in ;'  and  when  the  little  party  entered,  added, '  Jeanie,  set  in  a  chair 
for  the  leddy,  and  gie't  a  dust  wf  yer  apron.' 

I  said  this  was  a  room,  bat  in  reality  yon  would  have  been  at  a  loss 
what  to  call  it,  seeing  that  it  was  nothing  in  particular,  but  everythmg  in 
general.  Judging  by  the  apartment,  you  would  have  thought  that 
fishermen,  from  living  so  much  on  the  great  world  of  waters,  take  wide 
views  of  things  in  general,  and  so  shake  themselves  clear  of  many  of  the 
conventionalities  that  cumber  ordinary  mortals.  The  free  mixture  of 
articles  of  use  and  ornament,  such  as  china  dogs  alongside  of  smoothing- 
irons  on  the  ample  chimney-piece,  and  the  table  covered  alike  with  the 
materials  of  food  and  clothing,  showed  that  Mrs.  Donaldson  was  a  many- 
sided  woman,  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  calling  anything  common  or 
unclean.  Then  in  a  corner  near  the  window  stood  a  small  table  with  a 
pile  of  substantially-bound  books.  Among  these  was  a  Family  Bible, 
with  its  affecting  register  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  The  record 
showed  that  this  family,  humble  and  unheard  of  as  it  was,  had  had  its 
full  share  in  the  great  and  solemn  events  which  make  or  mar  the  lives  of 
m^L  Then  there  was  Bunyan's  FUgrm's  Progress^  which  perhaps  next 
to  the  Bible  is  the  fittest  of  all  books  to  interest  and  impress  and  instnict^ 
especially  when  furnished,  as  in  this  case,  with  illustrations  representiz^ 
such  scenes  as  Faithful  encompassed  by  the  scoffing  crowd  at  Yanity 
Fair,  or  again,  breasting  the  waves  of  the  dark  river,  while  the  silrerj 
bells  of  the  Celestial  City  seem  to  be  seunding  a  glad  wdcome  in 
his  ears.  There  were  the  prizes,  too,  which  the  children  had  got  at 
the  schools  they  had  attended.  These  Mrs.  Donaldson  was  in  the 
habit  of  exhibiting  to  her  visitors  with  honest  pride,  at  the  same  tincie 
giving  a  running  commentary  explanatory  of  all  the  circumstances. 

When  the  Finlays  entered,  Mrs.  Donaldson  was  busy  sewing,  with 
which  she  went  on  without  apology.  ^  Ye  see,  mem,'  she  said, 
^  this  is  a  jacket  I  am  makin'  for  oor  John.'  Then  she  explaiaed  how 
she  made  it  of  strong  cloth  and  sewed  it  firmly^  and  thai  sponged  it 
thoroughly  with  boiled  oil,  so  as  to  make  it  impervious  to  the  weather. 
.  ^  How  nice  it  must  be,'  said  Mrs.  Finhiy,  ^  for  you  to  think  thi^  when 
the  rain  is  pelting  on,  your  own  hands  have  provided  the  means  of  skelter 
for  your  kuaband  and  son !  I  daresay  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  shelt^ 
them  as  well  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  at  least  th«t 
is  kow  I  feel.' 

*'  True,  true,'  said  Mrs.  Donaldson ;  ^  but  we  are  but  short-mghted 
mortals,  and  maybe  if  we  got  them  past  ae  danger,  it  wad  be  but  to  nan 
their  heids  into  a  greater.' 

^  Gh,  that  is  true  ! '  said  Mrs.  Finlay ;  '  but  I  would  include  the  greater 
too.' 

^Dear,  dear,'  returned  the  fisherwoman,  ^that  soonds  a'  vera  WBti^ 
but  I  wud  ca'  that,  beggin'  your  pardon,  distrustin'  Providence  a' 
thegither.  It's  His  pairt  to  look  efter  us  a' ;  aa'  whan  does  He  ever 
forget  us?' 
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*  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Finlay,  *  but  we  wonld  so  like  to  have  those  we  love 
saved  from  the  sufferiaga  that  overtake  so  many/ 

^  Weel,  mem,  it's  nal  easy  speakin'  aboot  that,  bat  I  dloBa  think  i  ever 
was  richt  till  I  was  sent  into  the  furnace  o'  aflfliction  I  * 

'  Some  people  say  so,'  said  Mrs.  Finlay,  '  but  for  my  part  I  think  I 
always  do  best  with  prosperity.' 

^  I  thoeht  that  yince  on  a  time  tae,  mem,  but  no'  noo.  It's  jist  ten 
years  this  month,  when  the  me&  gaed  a'  awa'  to  the  deep-sea  fishin',  an' 
oor  man  took  the  auldest  laddie  wi'  him.  He  was  as  bonnie  and  handy  a 
laddie  as  ever  ye  saw.  The  minister  had  aye  an  awf u'  wark  wi'  him,  an' 
for  the  maitter  o'  that,  so  had  the  schulemaister,  an'  what  was  far  better, 
I  am  aare  he  was  growin'  in  favour  wi'  God  as  weel  as  man.  That 
BMHrniii'  when  they  kit  the  door  there,  I  lookit  efter  them,  an^  said  to 
mysel',  ^^  There's  no  a  brawer  faither  and  son  in  a'  the  toon,  than  jist  yer 
ain  twa  sels."  Eh !  little  did  I  think  then  what  was  to  happen.  Tfr& 
weeks  efter,  the  boat  was  to  be  smeekit,  an'  the  laddie  that  did  it 
badna  the  sense  to  leave  the  holes  opou.  They  gaed  a'  awa'  to  their 
beds,  an'  next  mornin',  o'  the  four  in  the  boat,  only  ane  cam'  oot 
livin'.  My  bonnie  Archie  was  yin  o'  the  three.  Eh,  mem,  that  was  a 
dark,  dark  day  when  the  news  cam'  hame.  For  four  years  I  had,  as  I 
may  say,  a  controversy  wi'  the  Ahnichty ;  I  wadna  yield  to  think  that  He 
liad  done  richt.  But  ae  day  as  I  was  readin'  my  Bible,  muckle  as  I  fear 
in  the  speerit  o'  Job  in  his  earlio:  days,  I  cam'  upon  that  bit,  ^^  Let  the 
potsherds  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth,  but  woe  to  the  man  that 
striveth  with  his  Maker ; "  an'  it  was  as  if  a  glint  o'  lichtnin'  had  shot 
across  the  page  and  burnt  up  a'  my  frets  an'  faut-findin's,  an'  instead  of 
anger  and  judgment,  I  saw  it  was  m  mercy  and  love  that  I  had  been  so 
dealt  wi'.' 

While  Mrs.  Finlay  and  the  fisherwoman  had  been  speaking,  Mary  and 
Johimie  had  been  doing  their  best  to  entertain  themselves  by  looking 
round  at  aU  the  curiosities  of  the  place.  There  was  a  large  ostrich  egg 
which  some  distant  relation  had  soit  home  long  ago,  while  as  yet  ostrich 
fanning  had  not  been  heard  of ;  there  was  a  stuffed  parrot,  whose  gay 
plumage  quite  brightened  up  the  dingy  comer  in  which  it  stood ;  and  a 
pretty  little  grotto  made  of  shells,  which  particularly  attracted  the 
children's  att^Uon.  '  What  a  pretty  little  grotto  ! '  said  Mrs.  Finlay, 
when  she  noticed  it.  ^  I  think,  Mary,  we  must  take  a  hint  from  this. 
What  would  you  say  to  gathering  some  of  those  pretty  shells  which 
are  lying  in  such  numbers  on  the  beach,  and  on  wet  days  like  this  you 
would  employ  yourselves  making  a  grotto,  and  we  would  take  it  home  to 
yoor  little  cousin  Jeanie,  who  was  so  disappointed  when  she  found  she 
could  not  get  with  us.' 

Both  of  the  children  were  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  as  the  sun  had 
now  come  out,  they  set  forth  with  all  the  zeal  which  children  usually  show 
at  the  beginning  of  a  benevolent  enterprise,  to  collect  their  materiab. 

'  Ob,  Mary  1 '  said  Johnnie,  as  he  rambled  aboat,  ^  do  come  here  and 
see  what  a  j<^y  lot  of  ^Us  the  sea  has  washed  up  just  under  this  rock.' 
And  there,  sure  enough,  was  a  collection  of  the  loveliest  little  shells  you 
could  imagine.  Some  were  puce  wMte,  and  had  fines  carving  across 
thi^n  with  the  utmost  mathematical  precision,  and  yet  with  the  most 
careless  grace,  whDe  others  were  tipped  with  a  rosy  pink,  which  lost  itself 
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in  tbe  faintest  blush,  as  it  seemed  to  snffasc  itself  oyer  the  shell.  Then 
there  were  spiral  beauties,  with  a  quaint  look  of  primness  about  them,  and 
dainty  little  scallop  shells,  such  as  yon  might  snppose  a  sea-nymph  might 
ride  the  billows  in. 

*  Dear  me,'  said  Mary,  *  I  never  thought  shells  were  so  beautiful  !* 

They  soon  had  quite  a  store,  and  gathered  some  choice  specimens  of 
sea-weed,  so  delicate  in  fibre  that  the  most  cunning  work  could  never 
hope  to  rival  them.  Laden  with  these  treasures,  they  returned  home  and 
began  operations.  Mrs.  F  inlay  provided  pasteboard  by  cutting  down  a 
box  she  happened  to  have  with  hep;  Mary  was  voted  architect,  and 
designed  the  plan ;  Johnnie  took  special  charge  of  the  glue-pot,  which 
was  lent  to  them  by  Mrs.  Donaldson ;  and  they  all  found  interesting 
occupation  on  wet  days  in  the  making  of  this  token  of  loving  remem- 
brance of  their  absent  cousin.  The  shells  were  stuck  on  in  tasteful 
patterns ;  a  little  terrace  was  made  in  front,  ornamented  with  sea-weed ; 
and  a  small  doll,  meant  to  personate  a  mermaid,  was  set  on  a  rock 
near. 

When  the  whole  was  finished,  the  delight  of  Mary  and  Johnnie  was 
great.  ^  I  am  so  glad  you  thought  of  this,  mamma ! '  said  Mary.  *  The 
one  thing  that  vexed  me  in  coming  here  was  being  obliged  to  leave  Jeanie 
behind,  but  I  am  sure  she  will  be  pleased  with  this.'  And  so,  as  yon 
may  suppose,  she  was.  The  grotto,  with  its  pretty  shells  and  the  fresh 
sea-smell  that  lingered  about  it,  seemed  to  Jeanie  as  if  a  bit  of  the  sea 
had  been  brought  home  to  her ;  but  better  still,  it  told  her  of  the  kind 
hearts  and  thoughtful  affection  of  her  cousins. 

^  I  think,  mamma,'  said  Mary  one  evening  as  they  were  talking  ov^ 
their  holiday  at  Port  Ash,  Uhat  Mrs.  Donaldson  was  right  after  all, 
although  I  did  not  think  so  at  the  time ;  for  you  see,  if  it  had  always  be^i 
bright  sunshine  and  fine  weather,  we  never  would  have  had  those  nice 
times  making  the  grotto  for  Jeanie,  nor  the  pleasure  of  giving  her  it.' 

*•  Quite  true,  Mury ;  and  do  you  know,  it  has  made  a  convert  of  me 
too,  and  I  now  feel  as  I  did  not  use  to  do  the  truth  of  the  poet's  lines : 


"  Behind  a  frowning  providence. 
He  hides  a  imilmg  face." ' 


I.S. 


THE  DECREASE  IN  OUR  MEMBERSHIP. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINBL 

Sir, — This  has  formed  the  subject  of  many  letters  that  have  appeared 
during  the  course  of  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  columns  of  the  nevrs^ 
papers,  and  especially  of  the  Scotsman.  That  paper  also  devoted  an 
^editorial'  to  the  subject,  and  whilst  the  beginning  of  it  was  rather  un- 
savoury, the  tone  and  conclusion  were  not  so  cynical  as  might  haye 
been  expected.  As  to  the  letters,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  diversity  of 
opinion  that  prevails  both  as  to  causes  and  remedies.  These  are  so  ooi>- 
trary  to  each  other  as  to  be  mutually  destructive.  Some  very  plain  aod 
not  very  pleasant  tilings  have  been  said.  But  Churches  are  not  infallible 
any  more  than  individuals,  and  some  of  the  benefits  that  may  be  expected 
to  result  fk-om  this  flood  of  letters  will  be  a  considering^  our  ways  jet 
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more  diligently,  and  a  drawing  of  the  true  friends  of  the  denomination  jet 
more  closely  to  it,  and  a  stirring  of  them  np  to  yet  more  earnest  efforts 
in  behoof  of  a  Chnreh  which  has  secored  their  affection  as  well  as  their 
conscientious  con?iction. 

Whilst  it  may  very  readily  be  granted  that  the  Church  is  not  faultless 
in  this  matter,  yet  many  causes  of  decrease  obtain  which  involve  no  fault 
on  its  part,  and  they  ought,  in  all  fairness,  to  be  kept  in  view.  Some  of 
the  most  potent  of  these  causes  are  well  stated  by  one  who  signs  himself 
^  An  Elder,'  and  dates  from  Galashiels.    He  says : 

*'  To  me  the  cause  of  the  decrease  is  to  be  found  in  economic,  social, 
and  racial  influences.  He  is  a  dull  observer  who  has  not  of  late  years 
taken  note  of  the  shifting  currents  of  population  which  have  been  surely 
and  not  slowly  running,  and  which  in  the  long  run  must  have  issued  iu 
sach  a  result  as  that  now  under  consideration.  There  has  been  a  steady 
immigration  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  from  Ireland  into  Scotland,  whilst 
as  steadily,  but  in  a  smaller  current,  there  has  been  an  emigration  of 
Scotchmen  to  America  and  the  other  colonies.  The  Irish  immigrants 
have  not  only  cut  our  railways  and  carried  throuj^h  our  other  public 
works ;  they  have  also  cut  the  drains  for  our  farmers,  and  settling  down, 
not  oiJy  in  the  towns,  but  in  the  rural  districts  as  well,  their  sons  and 
daughters  have,  as  hinds  and  domestic  servants,  supplanted  their  Scotch 
compeers.  How  this  has  come  about  I  do  not  stop  here  to  say,  but  the 
fact  is  undeniable ;  and  instead  of  the  Presbyterian  peasantry  of  the  last 
century,  we  have  now  a  mixed  population,  composed  partly  of  Roman 
Catholics.  You  say  that  in  1861  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  held 
1  member  for  every  20  of  the  population,  and  now  only  1  in  22.  I 
betieve  the  changes  referred  to  above  sufficient,  or  nearly  so,  to  account 
for  the  whole  of  it.  We  have  had  no  denominational  census  other  than 
that  supplied  by  the  several  denominations  themselves.  I  have  not  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  hand,  but  as  a  denomination  they  must  now,  as 
against  twenty  years  ago,  bear  a  very  diflferent  proportion  to  the  whole.' 

I  can  verify  these  statements  from  my  own  experience.  I  know  one  of 
OUT  churches  situate  in  a  village  of  500  inhabitants.  One  half  of  these 
are  Irish,  and  of  course  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  surrounding  district  a 
host  of  Irish  are  employed  in  various  capacities  in  farm  work ;  so  that  if 
an  ecclesiastical  census  were  taken  of  the  district,  whilst  the  population 
might  be  found  to  be  considerable,  that  portion  of  it  which  might  be 
brought  into  connection  with  our  Church  would  be  found  to  be  compara- 
tively small. 

Then  as  to  emigration,  I  know  another  congregation  whose  member- 
ship was  once  over  400,  but  now  is  under  300,  which  suffered  severely 
from  emigration — ^the  losses  iu  this  respect  accounting  for  the  fall  in  the 
membership. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  our  Church  stands  now  in  a  different 
position,  as  a  dissenting  Church,  from  what  it  once  did.  It  is  not  the 
only  one  in  the  country.  Free  churches  are  planted  in  districts  from 
which  our  congregations  draw  members,  who  travelled  many  miles  to 
wait  on  ordinances  with  us.  And  whilst  the  older  members  might  con- 
tinue their  attendance  on  the  church  of  their  youth,  the  junior  part  of  the 
family  often  have  not  so  continued ;  and  strangers  coming  into  the  dis- 
trict have  as  a  matter  of  convenience  connected  themselves  with  a  Chnurh^ 
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which,  in  all  important  respects,  is  like  our  own.  I  coold  point  to  ^ 
Free  chnrch  in  a  village  that  recently  donbled  its  popalation,  and  Uias 
largely  increased  the  membership  of  the  Church,  which  increase  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  owing  to  its  convenience  in  point  of  situation  to  those  who 
were  connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Bi  a  case  like 
this,  the  canse  of  Christ  loses  nothing,  though  it  tells  against  our  roll 
of  members. 

And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  ours  is  avohmtary  Ctairh.  Tbere 
are  many  elements  at  work  unfavourable  to  us  in  this  respect.  There  are 
many  who  wish  to  have  a  form  of  religion,  but  they  do  not  Value  it  so 
highly  as  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  its  support.  A  C9iurch  then,  miiidt, 
like  the  Established  Chnrch,  tells  the  population,  as  is  done  in  roral 
districts  at  least,  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  money  is  required,  will 
always  have  an  attraction  for  persons  of  this  description. — ^Yonre,  etc^ 

An  Office-Bejlsek. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE.' 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THB  UNITED  FBESBYTEBIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sib, — ^In  the  Magazine  for  the  present  month,  there  is  a  letter  on  the 
decline  of  the  membership  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  ▼arious 
reasons  are  assigned  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  chief  reason  has  been  omitted.  Being  only  a  private 
member  of  the  Church,  and  neither  a  minister  nor  an  elder,  I  have,  of 
course,  many  opportunities  of  hearing  opinions  expressed,  which,  in  the 
presence  of  our  ministers,  are  rarely  or  never  mentioned ;  and  of  ail  the 
reasons  giren  for  non-attendance  on  ordinances,  and  the  faJling  off  in  our 
membership,  by  far  the  most  frequent  is  that  the  minister  readt  his 
sermon.  This  is  a  habit  which  of  late  years  has  increased  marvelioo^j. 
^Tea,  the  hand  of  the  princes  a&d  rulers  hath  been  chief  in  this  trespass;' 
and  the  great  majority  of  our  younger  ministers  who  are  aiqnring  t9  be 
in  their  turn  '  princes  and  rulers '  are  not  slow  to  follow  their  example. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  custom,  that  when  the 
sermon  does  not  need  to  be  '  conmxitted '  there  is  more  time  to  bestow  on 
the  compositiou,  but  I  dare  to  affirm  that  the  great  majority  of  every  con- 
gregation would  much  prefer  a  preached  sermon  with  its  periods  not  so 
well  turned,  perhaps,  to  the  same  discourse  pruned,  and  trimmed,  and 
r€€ul.  In  a  read  sermon  there  is  always  the  appearance,  at  least,  of 
exalting  the  man  at  the  expense  of  his  message. 

I  trust  that  these  remarks  will  be  taken  by  our  nunisters  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  they  are  given,  for  they  are  written  by  one  1^0  ^eeteems 
them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake.' — ^Yours,  etc.,       A*  S. 

Bebwickshire,  August  1881. 


The  Church  Systems  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  GENtURT :  The  SixUi 
Congregational  Union  Lecture.    By  J.  Guinness  Bogebs,  B.A. 

London:  Hodder & Stoagbton.    1881. 

TiiE  subject  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  chosen  for  treatment  in  the  Sixth  Gongr^a- 
tional  Liecture  is  one  of  great  interest  and  no  small  difficulty.  Its  adequate 
di^cusBioQ  requires  the  possession  of  qualities  both  of  mind  amLi^eart  of  a  hi^ 
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order ;  it  requires  alao  vide  and  mintite  aoqoaintance  with  the  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  qoestioiui  of  the  day,  and  their  history  in  the  past.  ^  We  are 
heirs,'  says  the  poet,  *'  of  sll  the  ages ; '  and  the  present  can  be  read  aright  only  ia 
the  hght  of  the  past.  That  Mr.  Rogers  possesses  in  a  large  degree  the  requisite 
qualificatioDB  mil  be  at  onoe  granted  by  every  careful  reader  of  his  book.  He 
trests  the  sabject  from  the  standpoint  of  a  conscientious  and  attached  adherent 
of  the  Congr^tiosial  Church ;  but  he  has  earnestly  striven  to  free  his  mind 
from  all  sectarian  bias,  and  to  act  die  part  of  the  truthful  historian  and  im- 
partial judge.  It  is  true,  he  weighs  questions  in  the  scales  which  he  himself  is 
convinced  are  just  He  holds  his  own  principles  too  strongly  to  give  a  colourless 
representation  of  the  principles  of  others,  tie  is  not  one  of  those  who  affect  to 
Ix^ieye  that  questions* relating  to  matters  theological  and  ecclesiastical  are  aHke 
important  or  unimportant,  and  therefore  to  be  discusBed  with  the  calm  superi- 
ority of  utter  indifferentism.  With  him  these  are  matters  of  supneme  moment, 
and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  and  earnest  treatment 

The  first  two  chapters  are  of  a  geno^  and  introductory  character.  In  iiiem 
*'  The  Age  and  the  Churches '  and  ^  Religious  Liberalism  in  its  Incidence  on 
Church  Polity '  are  discussed.  Here  Mr.  Rogers  shows  that  he  has  a  wide  and 
YigarooB  grasp  of  general  principles,  and  acquaintance  with  the  forces  which 
are  chiefly  at  work  in  moulding  the  form  and  stirring  the  spidt  of  the  Churches 
in  these  days.  Chapter  third  is  one  that  is  full  of  interest.  It  treats  of  *•  The 
Evangelical  Revival.'  The  nature,  the  methods  and  results  of  that  revival,  and 
the  men  who  took  a  leading  part  in  it,  arc  depicted  in  a  vigorous,  vivid,  and 
loving  manner.  Wbitefield,  Wesley,  and  Wilberforce,  and  others  less  known 
to  fame,  have  their  deeds  succinctly  recorded  and  their  characters  faithfully 
portrayed.  The  next  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  different 
aspects  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  comprise  '  The  Oxford  School,'  *  The 
Broad  Church,' '  The  Tractarian  tf  truggle,'  '  The  Church  and  the  Courts,'  and  the 
*'  Ritualistic  Controversy.' 

In  these  chapters  a  great  deal  of  most  interesting  matter  relating  to  move- 
ments, to  parties  and  to  persons  whose  name  and  fame  have  been  widely  spread, 
18  brought  before  us.  In  connection  with  the  Broad  School,  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Archbishop  Whately,  Canon  Kingsley  and  Dean  Stanley,  are  more  or  less  pro- 
minently brought  before  us.  The  essential  Erastixmism  and  strong  tendency 
of  the  school  to  drift  into  a  theology  which  is  unworthy  of  the  name,  are  dearly 
pointed  out  In  connection  with  the  High  Church  party,  Newman  and  Pusey, 
Alexander  Knox  and  others  are  sketched,  and  the  arrogant  asaomptions  as  weU 
as  real  Romanism  of  the  party  portrayed. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  also  something  to  say  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Cimrdi 
of  England,  and  that  is  not  very  much  to  its  credit  He  accuses  it  of  arxogance 
as  great  as  that  even  of  the  Ritualists,  a  tendency  to  persecute,  a  habit  of 
taking  *the  bite  and  the  buffet  with  it,' — in  short,  a  cowardly  and  cringing 
spirit,  as  shown  in  its  having  honeyed  words  for  the  High  Party,  whose  teach- 
ing it  condemns,  and  only  aveited  looks  for  Nonconformists  with  whose 
doctrinal  position  they  are  in  harmony.  They  will  remain  in  the  Church  as 
by  hiw  endowed,  whosoever  may  be  their  fellow-members. 

Chapter  ninth  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  *•  The  Established  and  the 
Free  Churches,'  and  discusses  their  distinctive  principles  and  action,  and  their 
influence  on  each  other.  The  Plymouth  Brethren  have  their  peculiarities  dis- 
cussed in  chapter  tenth.  Mr.  Rogers  has  but  little  love  for  these  uactnosB 
individuals ;  he  avers  that  they  claim  for  themselves  an  infallibility  as  great  as 
that  of  Rome,  while  their  missbn  is  not  to  convert  sinners,  but  to  extract 
Christians  from  the  Churches  with  which  they  are  connected.  In  the  writer's 
opinion,  their  tacties  are  the  distress  of  pastors  and  the  destruction  (rf  Churches. 

A  v^7  glowing  and  con  amove  account  of  Methodism  is  given  in  chapter 
eleventh,  Wesley  and  his  wonderful,  widespread,  and  enduring  work  having 
ample  justice  done  to  them.  We  confess  ourselves  disappoiuted  with  the 
succeeding  chapter,  which  treats  of  Prcsbyterianism.     It  is,  we  cannot  but 
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think,  sligbt  and  unsatisfactorjr.  Mr.  Rogers,  at  the  outset  of  it,  states  that  in 
some  important  respects  Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism  did  a  coounon 
work.  But  the  historical  sketch  of  Presbyterianism  is  very  imperfect.  So  also 
is  the  representation  of  its  present  state.  Looking  to  Scotland,  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  Free  Church  embraces  Presbyterianism,  and  does  justice  to  that 
great  event  in  the  history  of  our  country — the  Disruption,  and  the  great  men 
who  took  part  in  it  But  important  though  the  place  be  which  the  Free  Church 
occupies  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  all-important  or  all-embracing.  The  Church  as 
by  law  established  is  Presbyterian,  and  might  haye  offered  some  room  for 
remark;  but  it,  with  its  Broad  Church  teaching  and  Tory  politics,  is  not 
adyerted  to.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  an  insignificant  item  in 
the  church  life  of  Scotland,  but  its  name  is  mentioned  only  in  connection  with 
the  union  of  a  section  of  it  with  the  Free  Church  section  in  England.  This  is 
all  the  more  unaccountable,  when  we  consider  how  close  in  its  affinities  in  many 
respects  it  is  with  the  Chiurch  to  which  the  writer  himself  belongs. 

The  closing  lecture  is  directed  to  Congregationalism.  To  tins  system  Hr. 
Rogers  is  strongly  and  conscientiously  attached.  He  combats  objections  that 
have  been  brought  against  it,  such  as  that,  having  no  creed,  it  may  teach  any 
religion  whatever,  and  having  only  slight  organisation,  it  may  beget  disorder. 
He  shows  that  in  point  of  fact  Congregational  churches  have  always  been 
Evangelical  in  their  teaching,  and  whilst  requiring  for  its  comfortable  working 
the  possession  of  the  higheat  Christian  qualities  on  the  part  of  both  the  pastor 
and  the  people,  has  not  been  characterized  more  than  other  Churches  by  a  want 
of  subordination  or  harmony  in  its  working. 

The  volume  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  a  powerful  and  comprehensive  intellect, 
who  is  well  versed  in  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  is  worthy  of  diligent  perusal 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Scenes  and  Characters  in  a  Scottish  Pastorate.    By  Rev.  J.  R.  M'Gavin, 
D.D.,    Dundee,   Author   of    ^Commentary   on    the    Bible,'  *The  Sailors 
Prayer  Book,'  etc.     New  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected. 
Dundee  :  Lundie.    Edinbai^gh :  Menzles  A  Co.    18S1. 
Dr.  M^Gavin  has  for  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years  exercised  the  office  of 
the  Christian  ministry  in  Dundee.     During  that  time  he  has  done  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  religion  in  that  populous  and  important  town,  as  well  as  to  the 
church  which  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  ministry.    His  character  and  his 
services  have  been  recognised  by  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to 
which  he  is  attached  with  his  whole  heart,  by  conferring  on  him  some  years 
ago  the  highest  honour  which  it  has  to  bestow,  by  the  Synod  appointing  him 
its  moderator.    For  some  time  he  has  been  laid  aside  from  active  duty,  and 
the  revisal  of  these  ^  Scenes  and  Characters '  have  been  a  congenial  occupation 
in  his  enforced  retirement 

He  does  not  profess  to  have  met  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  with  anything 
more  wonderful  than  the  rest  ot  his  brethren  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting ;  but 
evidentiy  his  experience  has  been  more  varied  than  most,  and  what  is  here 
recorded  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  well  worth  being  told.  It  bears  testimony 
to  the  earnest  spirit  and  warmth  of  heart  displayed  by  Dr.  M^Gavin  in  the 
course  of  his  labours.  The  *  Scenes  and  Characters'  are  depicted  in  a  vivid 
and  truthful  manner,  and  are  well  fitted  to  be  of  use  to  younger  ministers  in 
the  way  of  guidance,  and  also  of  comfort  when  their  labours  seem  to  fail  of 
their  reward ;  while  the  general  reader  will  find  much  that  is  fitted  to  interest 
and  instruct  him,  and  also  to  cheer  and  inspire  him  with  hope  if  his  sad  lot  be 
to  mourn  over  *  a  living  sorrow.' 

The  topics  illustrated  embrace  a  wide  range ;  they  tell  of  infancy,  youth,  and 
old  age,  of  success  and  disappointment,  and  bring  before  the  reader  scenes  vhich 
deeply  pain  and  greatly  rejoice  the  heart.  As  an  instance  of  good  effected, 
even  in  what  might  seem  to  be  a  hopeless  case,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the 
author's  manner,  wo  give  the  following,  entitled  '  Light  at  Eventide '  :-r 
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*  Thirty  years  ago,  a  humble  conple  were  known  to  all  their  neighbourhood 
only  for  their  habitual  intemperance.  Their  children  were  in  rags,  l^ir  home 
had  all  the  misery  and  disorder  of  the  dmnlcard;  and  if  vou  entered  the 
wretched  place,  not  infrequently  you  would  find  the  huabana  in  bed  sleeping 
off  a  debauch,  and  the  wife  wallowing  on  the  floor  in  a  fit,  while  liie  greenish 
foam  was  oozing  from  her  mouth.  Years  pass,  and  you  find  the  same  persons 
changed  in  circumstances,  character,  and  conduct.  The  gospel  has  wrought  a 
blessed  revolution  in  both  of  them,  which  appears  in  bru^htened  countenance, 
tidy  persons,  happy  home,  and  holy  life.  For  years  the  Husband  is  ultimately 
debilitated  from  labour ;  but  his  ap^ed  wife,  with  an  affection  that  neyer  flags, 
watches  over  every  want,  and  lovmgly  secures  every  comfort  for  the  invalid. 
As  you  enter,  their  faces  are  lighted  with  a  quiet  smile ;  you  have  surprised  the 
husband  reading  the  Scriptures  to  his  partner,  who  is  busily  employed  in  some 
neat  effort  of  knitting  or  embroidery.  There  is  no  reference  ever  made  by  either 
to  the  past ;  the  theme  is  so  painful  as  to  be  entirely  inteidicted ;  but  there  is  a 
meekness  of  self -distrust,  and  a  gentle  patience  of  faith,  during  many  years  of 
probation,  which  prove  that  the  chajige  in  them  is  thorough  as  it  is  abiding, 
and  that  only  the  all-Buf&cient  grace  of  God  could  thus  turn  brutal  debasement 
into  intellectual  refinement  and  moral  beauty,  until  both  go  down  to  the  grave 
lamented  and  loved  by  all  that  knew  them.' 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Chastel  de  Boimville.    Compiled  from  his 
Journals  and  Letters.    By  Thouas  Constable.    With  a  Portrait. 

London :  James  NislMt  A  Co.    1881. 

The  compiler  of  this  Memoir,  in  a  prefatonr  note,  expresses  his  surprise  at  his 
having  been  asked  by  M.  de  Boinvule^s  widow  to  do  this  work.  For  the  doing 
of  it,  however,  he  had  special  qualifications,  an  intimate  acquaintance  for 
sixteen  years  with  M.  de  Boinviile,  and  an  entirely  kindred  character.  He 
too  has  now  joined  his  friend  in  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly. 

The  life  of  M.  de  Boinviile  was  one  of  much  movement  and  varied  interest. 
Bom  in  Newport  in  1819  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  he  died 
at  Elingston  in  1878  as  a  member  of  the  PresWterian  Church  of  England. 
In  the  interval  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  the 
National  Church  of  France.  He  was  honoured  to  do  a  good  work  at  Paris, 
Yissieaux,  and  Bar-le-Duc,  as  well  as  in  various  connections  in  England.  His 
great  power  and  charm  lay  in  the  singular  elevation  of  his  moral  nature,  and 
his  <^lm  yet  intense  spirituality.  These  are  brought  out  clearly  and 
attractively  in  his  Joumius  and  Letters  as  here  quoted.  There  are,  however, 
scattered  throughout  the  narrative  many  incidents  of  a  striking  and  interesting 
kind.  The  biography  is  certain  to  find  much  acceptance  with  readers  who 
delight  in  the  action  and  the  outcome  of  a  gentle  ana  genial  and  most  spiritual 
nature. 

Natural  Elements  of  Revealed  Theology  :  Being  the  Baird  Lecture  for 
1881.    By  Rev.  George  Matheson,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Indian. 

London  :  James  Nisbet  k  Co.    1881. 

For  a  time  the  Baird  Lecture  seemed  to  promise  only  a  crop  of  very  common- 
l>lace  productions,  or  productions  entirely  wanting  in  that  scientific  or 
X>hiloBOphic  mode  of  treatment  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
idea  of  a  *  lecture.*  Dr.  FUnt,  however,  redeemed  it  from  this  reproach,  and 
l>r.  Matheson  has  proved  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  the  able  and  learned 
f^rofeasor.  These  lectures  are  characterized  by  a  deeply  reverent  spirit,  and 
^reat  freshness  and  independence  of  thought,  whilst  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects  under  review  is  in  entire  harmony  with  Evangelical  doctrine. 

In  discoursing  on  Ghristianitv  and  Nature,  there  is  always  felt  to  be  a 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  ammguity  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^  Nature.* 
In.  this  tKatise,  of  course,  it  means  human  nature,  but  then  one  is  led  con- 
tinually to  confound  that  nature  in  its  perfect  state  and  as  it  now  is.    The 
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lecturer  steers  clear  of  tiufi  difficulty  as  much  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  do. 
He  gives  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  the  original  depravity  of  our  nature  and  the 
necessity  of  regeneration,  whUst  at  the  same  tune  he  ^ws  that  Christianity  is 
not  only  able  to  produce  this  great  change,  but  answera  to  all  that  is  best  in 
our  nature,  and  makes  that  best  better  stUl.  We  find  owsehres  almost  always 
in  agreement  with  the  sentiments  of  the  lecturer  as  well  as  approving  of  lus 
spirit.  We  confess,  however,  that  the  method  he  has  adopted  in  the  lecture 
in  which  he  discusses  the  difficult  question  of  the  compatibility  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  with  the  exiBtence  of  evil,  seems  to  us  unhappy,  and  the  resnltB 
unsaijsfactory.  Dr.  Matheson  states  vaiiovs  theories  of  securing  reeonciliatJon 
with  God  which  men  have  tried,  and  then  shows  that  the  atonement  of  GhxiBt 
does  what  all  others  have  failed  to  do.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  this  is  the 
case.  But  the  fact'tiiat  God  has  given  His  Son  to  be  an  atonement  for  the  abn 
of  men,  and  that  that  atonement  meets  all  men's  needs,  does  not  answer  the 
question,  Is  the  existence  of  evil  consistent  with  the  divine  goodness?  The 
question,  after  all,  is  one  which  is  inc«)able  of  scientific  demonstratkm.  It 
must  be  received  by  faith,  not  by  knowledga 

In  the  appendix  are  many  notes  of  a  v^nable  kind,  indicating  a  wide  range 
of  reading  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

Deuteronomy  :  its  Date,  Authorship,  and  Contents.  A  Lecture.    By  Rev. 
David  Merson,  B.D.,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Huntly. 

Aberdeen :  A.  &  R  Milne.    1881. 

This  lecture,  Mr.  Merson  tells  us,  was  one  of  a  Sabbath  evening  course  which 
he  delivered  on  the  Jewish  nation.  The  subject  of  it  is  large  and  difficult,  bat 
it  is  possible  to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  a  lecture  and  present  it  in  a 
popular  form.  In  his  attempt  at  doing  so,  Mr.  Merson  has  been  very  success- 
ful. In  a  very  able  manner  and  entir^y  candid  spirit,  he  discnssss  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  arguments 
in  its  behalf.    The  condusion  which  he  reaches  is  thus  stated : — 

^  Allow  me,  in  closing,  to  draw  a  few  inferences  from  the  whole  subject. 
Comparing  the  contents  of  the  book  as  now  briefly  reviewed  with  the  arguments 
against  its  Mosaic  origin,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  tiiiat  the  ^^  higher 
critics  '*  have  failed  to  make  good  their  case.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  dog- 
matize on  the  impossibility  of  their  yet  doing  so,  but  assuredly  we  may  say  that 
as  yet  their  attempt  has  not  succeeded.  Their  main  work  is  objection  and 
destruction^  and  there  is  nothing  easier  than  destructive  criticism.  They  poll 
down  without  erecting  a  consistent  substitute  ;  for  in  regard  to  this  book  at 
least,  they  are  agreed  in  nothing  but  that  Moses  was  not  its  author,  but  when 
and  by  whom  it  was  written,  are  questions  to  which  as  manv  replies  are  given 
as  there  are  critics.  Now,  while  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  ding  to  the 
Mosaic  authorship  simply  because  it  has  been  held  bv  the  Church  in  the  past, 
it  is  certainly  reasonable,  before  giving  it  up,  to  see  tnat  we  have  a  consiKtent 
theory  to  put  in  its  place.  If  I  felt  it  to  be  wholly  untenable,  I  oonfess  I  wmld 
be  at  a  loss  whidi  of  the  many  current  adverse  views  to  adopt.  But  suppose  I  did 
adopt  one — ^any  one,  what  then  ?  Why,  I  fed  it  would  be  fleeing  from  one 
difficulty  and  embracnng  a  greater,  for  whatever  difficulties  there  are  in  holding 
the  usual  view,  there  are  vastly  more  in  denying  it* 

The  New  Lines  and  the  Old  ;  or.  The  Evangelical  Outlook  in  ScoUand. 
In  some  Letters  from  a  Scot  at  Home  to  a  Scot  Abroad. 
Xi^don:  Jtmet  Nlabet  A  Co.    Edintargh:  John  MacUran  4  Son.    1881. 
The  author  of  these  letters  writes  in  a  vigorous  and  zaey  manner  eonssntng 
the  present  doctrinal  positbn  in  Scotland.    He  is  quite  decided  i&  hia  opinioim, 
and  expresses  them  with  unmistakeable  plaittntCB.    He  thinks  mattBra,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Scotch  Semumt,  is  veiy  niwaitiafantory  in  the  Establishfld  Chordb, 
and  that  the  Free  Church  has  not  been  so  firm  and  dedded  iii4ts  tieatmeDfc  of 
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^fr.  Jlobertaon  Smith  as  ifc  should  have  been.    He  bas  a  better  opinion  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  thus  expresses : — 

*  The  United  Presbyterian  Ghiurch,  as  well  as  its  neighbours,  has  felt  the  strain 
of  the  times.  It  was  required  not  very  long  ago  to  deal  with  a  reaction  against  the 
harder  features  of  Calvinism, — a  reaction  which  threatened  to  take  the  shape  of 
an  outcry  against  eternal  punishment, — and  it  took  a  course  which  was  as  prudent 
as  it  was  coarageous.  It  did  not  ignore  the  restlessness  which  was  known  to  be 
abroad.  With  great  care  it  prepared  a  Declaratory  Statement,  which  did  not 
trench  in  any  way  on  the  integrity  of  the  Confession,  but  which,  by  aofteniog 
its  outlines,  was  felt  to  afford  relief  to  many  consciences.  At  the  same  time, 
while  going  so  far,  it  put  down  its  foot  firmly  when  an  individual  minister 
attempted  to  drive  his  own  coach-and-six  through  its  creed,  and  insisted,  at  all 
risks,  on  his  keeping  his  rank  or  leaving.  He  did  leave,  and  by  his  secession  the 
denomination  lost  a  thousand  members,  but  the  price  was  well  worth  paying. 
The  autiiority  of  the  Church  was  asserted ;  its  discipline  was  *  maintained  ;  a 
lesson  was  taught  to  irrepressible  youths  to  proceea  in  a  sober  way  if  they 
want  to  move  a  Christian  community  to  abandon  its  traditions,  and  a  general 
feeling  of  confidence  was  diffused  throughout  the  denomination.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  meeting  with  the  due 
reward  of  its  mingled  wisdom  and  firnmess.  There  is  peace  throughout  its 
borders ;  its  Professors — Ker  and  Calderwood  aud  Cairns — ^have  been  accepted 
in  our  Scottish  capital  as  honoured  Christian  apologists ;  and  whatever  may  be 
going  on  in  secret,  no  pulpit  is  being  openly  pointed  at  as  a  source  of  heretical 
or  even  doubtful  teaching.^ 

Men  Worth  Remembering  :  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.    By  Donald 

Fraser,  D.D. 

London  :  Hodder  &  StooRhton.    1881. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.    By  Jean  L.  Watson. 

Edinburgh:  James Gemmell.  ISSl. 
We  have  here  two  excellent,  brief  biographies  of  the  great  and  good  Chalmers. 
Dr.  Fraser's  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  and  is  characterized  by  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  Dr.  Chalmers'  character  and  work,  and  is  written  in  a  vigorous  and 
interesting  manner.  Miss  Watson's  sketch,  though  brief,  gives  a  very  satis- 
factory  account  of  its  illustrious  subject,  written  in  the  attractive  style  with 
which  the  readers  of  Bygone  Days  in  our  Village  are  familiar.  We  onrdially 
commend  both  productions ;  they  are  equally  excellent  in  their  own  sphere,  and 
their  wide  circiUation  is  to  be  desired,  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  land  may  know 
what  a  precious  gift  it  enjoyed  in  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  what  a  noble  legacy 
be  has  left  to  it. 


THE  MEMBERSfflP  OF  OUR  CHURCIL 

Ik  the  Miasionary  Record  for  September,  a  letter  appeared  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  membership  of  oar  Church  was  not  only  decreasing, 
bat  was  decreasing  more  than  might  seem  to  be  the  case  when  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  was  taken  into  account.  This  letter  attracted 
attention,  and  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  was  commenced  and  con* 
tinned  for  a  time  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper.  The  writers  were  of  diverse 
mind,  and  also  of  a  diverse  spirit.  The  tone  of  .one  class. was  friendly 
and  defensive,  the  tone  of  anotha*  was  unfriendly  and  offensive;  bat 
friends  and  foes  alike  had  reasons  to  allege  and  remedies  to  propose. 

It  may,  however,  be  safely  allowed  that  too  much  h«s  been  made  of 
the  decrease  that  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  forgotten  that  that/ 
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is  not  owing  to  a  general  decay,  but  merely  to  a  local  decrease,  and 
therefore  it  is  preposterous  to  speak  of  the  decay  of  United  Presby- 
terianism.  In  the  exercise  of  what  the  Chorch  deemed  to  be  its  duty 
in  the  way  of  discipline,  several  hundreds  of  members  were  lost  to 
its  communion ;  but  this  action  on  its  part  clearly  shows  that  it  is  alive 
to  a  sense  of  the  obligations  which  rest  on  it  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  and 
that  at  whatever  cost  it  will  seek  the  conscientious  discharge  of  these 
obligations. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remembered,  that  whilst,  other  things  being  equals 
members  are  to  be  desired,  yet  an  increase  of  members  is  not  always  an 
increase  of  strength.  There  is  a  growth  of  the  human  body  which  is  not 
begotten  of  strength,  but  of  weakness,  and  so  also  is  it  with  the  body 
poUtical  and  ecclesiastical.  The  army  of  Gideon  was  not  weakened  when 
it  was  lessened ;  and  a  hundred  good  men  and  true  are  more  to  be  valued 
in  every  cause  than  a  thousand  of  those  who  are  half-hearted  or  indiffer^t. 
And  therefore,  whilst  statistics  seem  to  tell  against  us  in  one  direction, 
we  can  rejoice  that  they  tell  much  in  our  favour  in  another.  The  Uberality 
of  a  Church  is  a  pretty  sure  index  of  its  spirit,  and  the  liberality  which 
has  been  displayed  by  our  members  m  the  support  of  the  gospel  at  home 
and  its  diffusion  abroad,  is  a  matter  for  gratitude.  We  have  synodical 
and  college  buildings  of  a  most  commodious  kind,  recently  acquired,  and 
free  from  debt ;  we  have  a  Theological  Hall,  equipped  with  a  staff  o£ 
professors  who,  in  point  of  talent,  learning,  and  character,  are  confessedly 
second  to  none  in  the  land — ^men,  indeed,  whose  name  is  a  tower  of 
strength ;  whilst  in  contrast  with  certain  other  Churches,  young  men  of 
ability  and  worth  consecrate  themselves  in  adequate  numbers  to  its 
service.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  ancient  and  uncomfortable  churches 
and  manses  are  being  replaced  by  buildings  at  once  more  seemly  and  fit 
for  their  intended  uses.  And  though,  perhaps,  the  denominational  spirit 
is  not  quite  so  strong  amongst  ns  as  in  days  of  greater  hardship  and 
smaller  numbers,  yet  there  are  not  a  few  within  our  borders  to  whom 
their  Church  is  very  dear,  and  who  are  ready  to  render  her  cordial  and 
self-sacrificing  service. 

Advices,  many  and  conflicting,  have  been  given  as  to  how  the  decrease 
of  members  may  be  remedied.  These  shodd  be  carefully  considered^ 
even  those  that  come  from  unfriendly  quarters,  for  <  it  is  lawful  to  leam 
even  from  an  enemy.'  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  consider  what 
was  originally  the  strength  of  our  Church,  and  ask  if,  instead  of  entering 
on  new  lines,  it  would  not  be  better  to  pursue  the  old  more  earnestly. 
From  the  beginning,  two  things,  besides  a  regard  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people,  were  characteristic  of  the  various  denominations 
that  now  happily  form  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  These  were  the 
warm  and  earnest  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Ood,  and 
assiduous  pastoral  work.  These  two  things  were  more  rare  in  the 
country  at  one  time  than  they  are  now.  Evangelical  preaching  and 
pastoral  visitation  are  quite  as  characteristic  of  the  Free  Church,  with 
its  thousand  congregations,  as  of  our  own.  And  they  are  the  source  of 
its  power.  They  are  the  true  source  of  power  in  the  right  sense  in  every 
Church.  And  therefore,  whilst  much  has  been  done  amongst  us,  and  ia 
being  done  still  in  these  respects,  the  present  controrersy  anent  diminished 
numbers  may  be  taken  as  a  call  in  providence  to  see  that  ve  go  forward, 
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and  work  yet  more  eaniestly,  both  evaBgelically  aod  e^angelisticallj, 
building  up  those  that  are  within,  and  gathering  in  those  that  are  withoat 
the  fold. 


THE  WESLEYAN  CECUMENICAL  CONFERENCE. 

An  (Ecnmenical  Conference  of  this  large  and  influential  body  was  held  in 
London  in  the  second  week  of  September.  The  meetings  in  London  were 
followed  by  others  in  important  towns  throughout  England.  There  were 
present  at  the  Council  not  only  a  large  number  of  representatives  from 
the  home  churches,  but  also  from  abroad. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  this  conference  in  London  at  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  City  Road,  Bishop  Simpson  preached  before  a  large  con- 
gregation in  the  morning.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  he  said  that 
that  day  they  were  enabled  to  speak  without  egotism  on  the  one  hand, 
or  bigotry  on  the  other,  of  the  great  movement  commenced  by  John 
Wesley  and  his  coadjutors,  which  had  spread  to  the  remotest  part  of  the 
earth.  He  sketched  the  early  struggles  of  Wesley,  and  compared  him  to 
Lather.  One  hundred  years  had  now  elapsed,  and  those  who  reproached 
him  were  now  dead  and  forgotten,  but  Wesley  still  lived,  and  his  sons  , 

rose  up  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Of  the  success  of  Methodism,  their 
presence  that  day  was  an  evidence.  They  came  not  only  from  England, 
but  from  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  sons  of  Wesley  were  preaching 
the  gospel  to-day  in  more  than  thirty  different  languages.    They  stiU  | 

proclaimed  a  free  and  full  salvation,  and  their  work  had  been  chiefly 
among  the  masses.  The  success  of  Methodism  was  not  due  to  the  sword 
or  to  the  favour  of  Court,  for  Methodism  had  stood  alone,  but  to  the  | 

earnestness  of  its  disciples. 

The  progress  which  Methodism  has  made  is  a  matter  for  wonder  and 
gratitude ;  but  even  when  statistics  showing  its  great  extent  are  given,  j 

we  hear  a  note  of  lamentation.    Thus,  *  The  Rev.  Arthur  Edwards,  of  the  | 

American  Episcopal  Church,  was  called  upon  by  the  President  to  address 
the  assembly  on  the  statistical  results  of  Methodism  in  the  American  ; 

States,  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies,  and  various  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  the  denomination  was  represented.  The  Wesleyan  body  had,  the 
i^peaker  stated,  throughout  the  world  an  aggregate  of  4,763,000  professed  i 

members,  with  31,000  ordaiued  ministers,  and  84,453  local  preachers,  j 

575,000  Sunday  schools,  and  an  attendance  of  4,481,000  pupils,  and 
59,000  teachers,  with  schools,  colleges,  seminaries,  and  universities,  for  j 

the  dissemination  of  secular  education  in  a  proportionate  number.    The  i 

Rev.  M.  C.  Osborn,  secretary  to  the  British  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  t 

also  spoke  on  the  same  subject.     In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  j 

followed,  one  of  the  speakers  remarked  with  regret,  that  flattering  as  the  I 

statistics  cited  were  to  their  community,  the  Methodists  were  not  animated 
with  the  same  spirit  as  their  forefathers,  as  they  did  not  combat  infidelity  I 

4iiid  nnbelief  so  energetically  as  the  Wesleys  and  their  colleagues.' 


JUBILEE  MEETING  OP  THE  BRITISH  SCIENTIFIC 
ASSOCIATION  AT  YORK. 
This  Association  has  now  reached  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence.     Sir 
John  Lubbock,  its  president,  took  a  restrospect  of  the  work  done4n  the  ^ 
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world  of  science  daring  that  period.  A  wonderful  and  varied  array  of 
tnyentioDs  and  appliances,  whereby  the  welfare  of  the  race  is  promoted, 
was  set  forth.  In  all  the  legitimate  trinmphs  of  science  every  one  mnst 
rejoice,  whilst  gratitude  is  due  to  many  of  its  devotees  for  the  services 
they  have  rendered  to  humanity,  and  the  self-sacrifice  they  have  shown  in 
rendering  these  services. 

Unhappily,  a  strife  which  ought  never  to  have  existed,  has  not  yet 
entirely  ceased.  Men  of  science  and  the  friends  of  rdigion  do  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye,  and  this  was  shown  in  the  discussions  of  the 
late  Congress.  Two  points  of  importance  to  believers  in  revelation  were 
under  discussion — the  origin  of  life,  and  the  antiquity  and  descent  of  man. 
Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  evolution  assert  that  this  theory 
necessitates  that  of  spontaneous  generation,  which  is  supposed  to  render 
unnecessary  a  great  First  Cause ;  whilst  some  uphold  that  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  to  the  descent  of  man  were  still  to  be  discovered,  one  female 
scientist  averring  that  she  could  accept  neither  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  race,  nor  the  statement  of  Scripture  as  to  a  common 
pair  from  whom  all  are  descended. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  preached  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  that 
intervened  between  the  two  weeks  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  York 
Cathedral,  taking  for  his  subject  the  relation  of  science  to  religion.  His 
words  are  not  so  hopeful  as  one  might  have  expected,  and  come  as  a  rebuke 
to  those  who  in  the  name  of  science  would  deprive  us  of  the  highest  facts 
of  our  own  consciousness,  and  rob  us  of  the  gratification  of  our  highest 
aspirations.  He  says :  ^  They  felt  that  there  were  invisible  things  beyond 
the  visible.  They  had  hope  that  stretched  beyond  the  grave.  They  were 
not  content  with  the  assumed  immortality  of  the  race,  nor  with  the  cold 
comfort  of  the  posthumous  immortality  of  the  famous  and  renowned.  It 
did  not  satisfy  him,  who  was  neither  renowned  nor  famous,  to  say  with 
the  old  heathen,  ^^  My  life's  work  done,  let  darkness  once  more  cover  me."' 
The  hope  of  immortality  could  not  be  extinguished  m  the  human  breast. 
Conscience  and  feeling  alike  required  and  demanded  it.  Science  certainly 
had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  rob  them  of  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality. Humanity,  at  least  the  great  mass  of  it,  was  not  so  rich  that 
it  could  afford  to  part  with  what,  to  it,  was  no  illusion,  but  a  revealed 
truth,  which  had  proved  to  be  in  hours  of  darkness,  temptation,  sorrow, 
and  trial,  an  unspeakable  comfort  and  stay.  He  earnestly  deprecated  even 
the  appearance  of  a  conflict  between  science  and  the  Christian  faith.' 


THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  HARVEST. 

The  summer  of  1881  has  been  very  disappointing,  and  in  many  respects 
trying.  Those  who  need  to  go  to  the  sea-side  or  the  country  to  recruit 
their  exhausted  energies,  have  had  but  a  poor  time  of  it.  The  days  have 
generally  been  cold,  and  the  nights  colder ;  whilst  there  has  been  ahnos^t 
continuous  and  heavy  rain.  This  state  of  things  has  not  only  been  very 
unfavourable  to  seekers  of  health,  but  has  had  a  disastrous  e£fect  on  the 
crops.  Harvest  has  been  late  even  in  districts  that  are  usually  early, 
whilst  in  the  higher  districts  it  has  been  most  injuriously  retarded. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  well  to  turn  our  thoughts  towards  the 
Lord.    It  is  said,  ^  In  the  day  of  adversity  consider.'    An4  as  agnation 
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we  may  well  consider  if  the  Lord  has  not  a  oontroTersy  with  us,  and  if 
oxLV  iniqnities  ha?8  not  caused  Him  to  yistt  as  in  the  waj  of  jndgment. 

One  of  the  evil  signs  of  the  time  is  the  want  of  faith  in  prayer  evm 
on  the  part  of  Christians,  and  the  practice  in  too  many  quarters  to  make 
a  mock  at  the  exercise. 

Thns,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Free  Church  Presbytery  lately, 
attention  was  called  to  Ood's  dealings  with  ns  as  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  prayer  was  presented  to  Otod  that  He  might  be  m^cifnl  onto  ns  in 
this  respect.  Wherenpon  one  of  our  newspapers  begins  to  make  i^rt 
of  the  matter,  and  placing  side  by  side  the  prayers  of  Uie  presbytery  with 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  in  Italy  that  were  presented  nnsnc- 
cessfnlly,  it  was  said,  to  a  saint  whom  they  threw  into  a  well  on  that 
account,  endeavours  are  attempted  to  make  it  appear  that  prayer  in  any 
case  is  simply  a  useless  superstition.  It  need  not  be  said  that  there  is  no 
attempt  formally  to  reason  out  the  point ;  the  method  adopted  is  simply 
to  make  stat«nents  whose  fallaciousness  is  quite  apparent  to  all  but  Tery 
juyenile  readers.  Such  a  mode  of  writing,  however,  on  the  most  sacred 
of  themes,  is  deeply  to  be  deprecated.  It  pains  and  grie^tee  the  good 
and  godly,  and  it  misleads  those  whose  inexperience  makes  them  ever  too 
easily  deceived. 

NOTABILIA. 

That  venerable  and  admirable  philanthropist,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  delivered 
an  address  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  at  Ghreenock,  on  Ragged  Schools. 
His  Lordship  was  presented  with  congratulatory  addresses,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  burgh  by  the  Town  Council.  In  his  reply,  he  referred  to 
several  of  the  measures  which  had  been  passed  of  late  years  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  classes  and  reformation  of  the  outcast  portion  of  the 
population. 

In  connection  with  the  Yolnnteer  movement,  a  clergyman  in  the  diocese 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  declared,  in  a  public  discourse,  that  war  was  in 
itself  a  good  and  desirable  thing.  The  bishop's  attention  havmg  been 
directed  to  this  statement,  it  was  severely  condemned  by  him. 

Tidings  of  disaster  by  flood  and  field  reach  us.  In  the  beginning  of 
last  month,  the  ship  TetiUm  struck  on  a  rock  at  Quoin  Point,  South  Africa, 
and  was  lost ;  200  persons  perished. 

By  forest  fires  which  have  broken  out  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  n.S., 
500  persons  have  lost  their  lives,  and  5000  all  their  possessions.  The 
weather  in  many  parts  of  America  has  been  the  reverse  of  what  it  has 
been  with  us.  The  heat  and  drought  have  been  extreme.  Many  have 
(lied  of  sunstroke,  and  the  atmospheric  phenomena  have  been  most  extra- 
ordinary. '  The  heat  at  Longbranch  has  been  greater  than  any  previous 
record,  and  at  New  York  it  has  been  the  greatest  for  ten  years.  Through- 
ont  an  enormous  area  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  steadily  registered  100 
degrees.  Some  of  the  peculiarities  accompanying  this  ahnost  unexampled 
heat  were  very  singular.  At  Saratoga  the  needle  of  the  compass  remained 
in  any  position  in  which  a  bystander  might  place  it,  without  reverting  to 
the  north.  In  Massachusetts  one  day  darkness  set  in  at  noon,  although 
there  were  no  clouds.  One  could  not  see  td  read,  and  the  schools,  shops, 
and  factories  were  closed.    The  Frovidmce  Journal  describes  the  grass  as 
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assuming  a  bluish  hue ;  while  in  Boston,  the  journal  says,  the  grass  was 
like  yercSgris,  and  the  people's  complexions  resembled  saffron.  In  some 
places  the  gas  burned  blue ;  in  others  the  flame  was  white.  The  son  in 
the  cloudless  sky  cast  no  shadow,  and  might  almost  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  moon  as  it  appears  when  it  is  above  the  horizon  in  the  forenoon. 
In  Rhode  Island  at  midday  birds  went  to  roost,  and  the  chlrpuig  insects 
which  begin  their  hum  at  night  were  heard  in  the  fields.  At  Toronto  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens  was  compared  to  a  great  orangOHSoloured 
dome.  The  Millerites,  a  sect  whose  principal  tenet  is  that  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  is  shortly  to  be  expected,  put  on  their  ascension  robes, 
which  have  been  prepared  for  some  years  in  readiness  for  the  last  day ; 
and  many  other  cases  are  related  of  the  effects  of  the  terror  upon  super- 
stitions natures.' 

A  terrible  disaster  is  reported  from  Switzerland.  On  Sunday  evening, 
the  11th  ult.,  a  huidslip  occurred  near  the  town  of  Ehn,  in  the  canton  of 
Olarus,  overwhelming  about  30  houses,  and  killing,  it  is  said,  no  fewer 
than  200  persons. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  have  been  so  honestly  and  earnestly 
made  in  behalf  of  Ireland,  much  dissatisfaction  prevails  in  many  puts, 
and  murders  continue  to  be  committed  in  a  dastardly  manner. 

The  sum  of  £12,000  has  now  been  raised  in  behalf  of  the  Waldensian 
Pastors'  Aid  Fund. 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Aberdeen. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  16th  August.  Mr.  Beatt  reported  that 
Mr.  Alexander  CraickBhaJok,  student  under  the  presbytery,  was  about  to  leave 
for  Old  Calabar,  to  act  as  catechist  under  the  Synod^s  Foreign  Committee ;  that 
he  had  been  requested  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  that  the  presbytery  might 
show  their  interest  in  him  and  his  work,  and  seek  for  him  all  divine  blessing. 
The  moderator,  Mr.  Duncan,  then  addressed  Mr.  Cruickahank  in  a  few  suitable 
words  of  encouragement,  and  engaged  in  praver  on  his  behalf.  Thereafter  the 
presbytery  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  f  ellowBhip ;  and  the  clerk  was  instmcted 
to  send  a  transference  of  Mr.  Cruickshank  to  the  Presbytery  of  Biafra,  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  Mr.  Galbraith  reported  on  the  arrangement  of  presbyterial 
committees.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Galbraith  was  instructed  to  have 
it  printed  and  copies  distributed  to  Uie  members  of  court  quamprimum,  A  letter 
anent  visitations  by  returned  missionaries  was  read.  The  presbytery  having 
been  so  recently  visited  by  Messrs.  Martin  and  Husband,  H.D.,  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  to  have  any  durine  tins  season.  An  overture  from  Banffshire  Free* 
bytery  to  last  meeting  of  Synod,  anent  having  ordained  men  for  acting  as 
evangelists  among  the  churches,  was  handed  to  the  convener  of  Committee  on 
Syn<d  Remits. 

Annandale. — This  presbytery  met  at  Annan  on  the  5th  September — ^the  Ber. 
William  Ballantyne,  moderator.  Read  correspondence  from  the  Home  Mission 
Board  calling  the  attention  of  presbyteries  to  the  fact  that  the  Synod  had 
remitted  for  their  consideration  the  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Banffshire 
on  evangelistic  work.  Agreed  to  consider  the  subject  at  next  meeting.  Bead 
correspondence  from  the  Home  Mission  Secretary  anent  stipend  arrangemoits 
at  Holywell,  and  proposing  that  the  present  arrangements  should  oootiDae 
until  Slst  March  1882.  The  presbyterv  agreed  to  this  proposal.  Mr.  Smith,  as 
moderator  of  Wamphray  Session,  stated  that  he  had  presided  at  a  oongr^atiaaal 
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meeting  held  on  Sabbath  ket,  at  the  dose  of  public  worship,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the.  continuance  of  services,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  express  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  John  Fleming  had  con- 
ducted the  services  since  his  appointment,  and  to  petition  the  presbytery  to 
request  Mr.  Fleming  to  continue  his  services  for  twelve  months  in  addition  to 
the  current  appointment.  The  presbytery,  after  reasoning,  agreed  to  comply 
with  the  congregation's  request,  and  iustructed  the  clerk  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Fleming  in  terms  thereof,  and  to  request  the  concurrence  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board.  The  presbytery  having  considered  communications  from  the 
Foreign .  Mission  Board  in  relation  to  the  Synod's  new  scheme  of  zenana 
missionary  effort,  agreed  cordially  to  support  such  scheme.  The  presbytery 
reoonunended  each  minister  to  endeavour  to  secure  two  ladies  in  his  congre- 
gation to  act  as  members  of  committee  and  collectors  for  this  scheme,  and 
requested  Mr.  Garruthers,  Longtown,  to  become  president,  and  Mr.  S.  Riddell, 
Moffat,  to  act  as  secretary.  It  was  agreed  that  the  resuming  of  conference 
on  the  state  of  religion  be  deferred  till  next  meeting,  and  that  in  connection 
with  it,  the  remit  of  Synod  in  reference  to  the  edifying  conduct  of  the 
devotional  exercises  of  the  Church  be  attended  to.  The  presbytery  agreed  to 
record  its  gratification  at  the  publication  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  English,  reco^:nising  the  deep  obligation  under  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  all  English -speaking  lands  lies  to  the  eminent  Christian 
scholars  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  work,  and  meanwhile  commends  the 
result  of  their  labours  to  the  careful  and  prayerful  study  of  all  connected 
with  the  different  congregations  within  the  bounds.  Next  meeting  of 
presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  Annan,  on  Tuesday,  25th  October,  at  11.45  a.h. 

Banffshire, — This  presbytery  met  at  Keith  on  September  7th — the  Rev. 
John  Cook,  moderator.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  visits  by  the  Rev. 
John  Ker,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin  of  Leslie,  to  the  churches  in  the  pres- 
bytery in  the  month  of  October.  A  call  from  Gardenston  to  Mr.  John  F.  Blair, 
preacher,  was  sustained,  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Blair,  who  was  present.  He  also 
delivered  the  trials  for  ordination  which  had  been  assigned  him  in  the  event  of 
bis  acceptance ;  and  his  ordination  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  12th 
October — ^Mr.  Cook  to  preach,  Mr.  Muir  to  preside  and  address  the  pastor,  and 
Mr.  Mliller  to  address  the  people.  Mr.  Cook  reported  that  Mr.  M*Douall  had 
been  dected  and  set  apart  as  elder  of  the  church  at  Findochty,  and  that  he  would 
thus  have  a  seat  in  session  and  in  the  presbytery,  if  elected  presbytery  elder. 
Mr.  Laird,  student  of  the  first  year,  delivered  a  discourse,  and  was  examined  in 
theology,  and  certified  for  admission  to  next  session  of  the  Theological  HaU. 
It  was  agreed  that  ministers  preach  the  annual  sermon  on  missions  in  November, 
and  that  the  subject  of  zenana  missions  be  included  in  the  discourse ;  also  that 
two  Indian  missionaries  be  asked  to  visit  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery.  It  was 
also  agreed  to  commence  a  local  presbyteiial  record,  to  be  issued  quarterly,  to 
be  distributed  gratis  amongst  the  families  of  the  Church,  and  managed  by  the 
presbytery^B  Missionary  Committee,  with  Mr.  Muir  as  editor.  The  annual  Mis- 
sion Conference  was  fixed  to  be  held  at  Banff  on  Tuesday,  11th  October,  at  3  p.m., 
papers  to  be  read  by  Messrs.  M^Raith  aud  Cook.  A  scheme  for  the  examination 
of  members  of  Bible  classes  in  the  presbytery  was  agreed  upon,  the  examination 
to  take  place  in  March,  the  text-book  The  Life  of  David^  by  the  Rev.  P. 
Thomson ;  the  competitors  to  be  divided  into  two  classes, — ^the  junior  consisting 
of  scholars  from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  the  senior  consisting  of  scholars  from  16 
to  2b  years  of  age ;  £5  to  be  given  in  prices ;  and  the  management  of  the 
scheme  to  be  under  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Macfarlane,  Rogerson,  and 
Cook — ^Mr.  Macfarlane,  convener. 

BerwicL  —  This  presbytery  met  on  the  13th  September  —  the  Rev.  R 
Simpson,  moderator.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Alexander  Kerr,  apolo- 
gizing for  unavoidable  absence  on  accoimt  of  the  state  of  the  harvest ;  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  presbytery  would  agree  to  hold  their  meetings  at 
Berwick  as  formerly,  as  this  would  be  more  suitable  for  the  majoritv^f  the  , 
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members.  The  Rer.  R.  Simpson  moved,  in  terms  of  notioe,  that  tiie  preeby- 
tery  return  to  Berwick  as  their  regular  place  of  meetiBg.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Elder.  Dr.  Ritchie  moved  aa  an  amendment,  '  The 
presbytery,  having  recently  memorialised  the'  Synod  to  appoint  a  oommittee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  re-arrangement  and  seats  of  predftjrtenes,  and  the 
Synod  faaviog  complied  with  this  request,  judges  it  inexpedient,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  to  entertain  this  motion,  but  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Sopreme 
Court  on  the  whole  matter.'  The  Rev.  James  Jack  seconded  the  amendhnentL 
An  equal  number  of  votes  having  been  given  for  the  motion  and  amendment 
respectively,  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Miller,  who  had  taken  the  chair  as  modefator 
during  this  discussion,  gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  amendment, 
which  thus  became  the  dedsion  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Simpson  protested 
against  this  decision,  and  appealed  to  the  Synod.  A  petition  frmn  Snmmer- 
h3l  congregation,  Ayton,  for  the  moderation  of  a  call,  was  granted ;  and  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Robertson  was  appointed  to  preach  and  moderate  on  the  3d  of 
October.  The  namber  of  members  is  229 ;  and  the  stipend  promised  is  £160, 
besides  free  manse  and  garden,  and  allowance  of  £5  for  a  month's  holidays, 
and  travelling  expenses  for  commnnions.  The  Rev.  William  Wilson  proposed 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  to  the  effect  that  it  be  reoommended 
that  the  several  brethren  of  this  presbytery  should  draw  the  attention  of  the 
congregation  to  the  excellences  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Todd,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 
It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Todd,  seconded  by  Mr.  Inglis,  and  unanimously  agreed 
to,  '  That  it  be  remitted  to  the  Missionary  Cknnmittee  to  take  steps  for  l^e 
formation  of  a  ladies*  committee  within  the  bounds  of  tiiis  pre^iytery  in 
connection  with  the  zenana  mission  scheme  of  the  Church.' 

Cupar, — This  presbytery  met  in  the  class-room  of  Boston  Ghurdi,  Cupar, 
on  the  18th  of  September — ^Mr.  Mitchell,  moderator.  In  accordance  wiui  a 
recommendation  by  the  Presbyterial  Mission  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to 
request  the  several  sessions  to  send  to  the  clerk  by  the  next  meeting,  the 
names  of  two  or  more  ladies  with  the  view  of  forming  a  committee  for  tiie 
purpose  of  raising  funds  in  aid  of  the  Synod's  zenana  mission  to  India.  After 
some  consideration  of  the  remit  anent  the  better  representation  of  ruling 
elders  at  meetlDgs  of  Synod,  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the  discussion  to  the 
meeting  of  presbytery  in  December,  and  meantime  to  instruct  seasions  to 
report  their  opinion  on  the  question  previous  to  that  meeting.  Appointed 
the  next  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  same  place  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second 
Sabbath  of  October ;  and  agreed  to  consider  at  that  time  the  first  five  chapters 
of  the  Revised  Rules  and  Forms  of  Process,  and  any  other  matters  emitted 
by  the  Synod. 

Dumbarton. — This  presbytery  met  in  hnnc  effecttm  on  the  IStii  of  September, 
'  to  receive  and  dispose  of  a  petition  for  a  moderation  in  a  call '  from  High 
Street  congregation,  Dumbarton.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Allison  of  Alexandria  was  appointed  to  preach  and  to 
preside  in  the  moderation  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  28th  Septembtt. 
The  proposed  stipend  arrangements  are  as  follows : — ^To  the  colleague  £200,  and 
£30  for  house  rent;  to  Dr.  Halley,  from  the  date  of  the  settlanent  oi  a 
ooUeague,  £200  and  the  manse. 

DunfermHne. — This  presbytery  met  at  Lochgelly  on  6th  September — the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  moderator  pro  diem.  The  presbytery  met  for  the  pnrpose  of 
ordaining  Mr.  Alexander  Westwater  as  a  missionary  to  Chefoo,  China,  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Geoi^  preached 
from  Matthew  xix.  27,  *  AVhat  shall  we  have  therefore?'  Mr.  Brown  OTdained, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Martin,  from  India,  suitably  and  impressively  addressed 
Mr.  Westwater  and  the  congregation.  Dr.  John  Ker,  who  was  present,  said  & 
few  words  and  pronounced  the  benediction. 

Edinburgh. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  September 
6th  in  the  Synod  Buildings,  Castle  Terrace — ^Dr.  Mair,  moderator  pro  tem, 
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Several  transferences  of  students  from  other  presbyteries  were  accepted,  and 
diBOonrses  beard.  The  translation  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Wilson,  M.A.,  from 
Whiteinch  congregation,  Glasgow,  to  St.  Andrew's  Place  Church,  Leith,  was 
adopted  by  the  presbytery,  and  Mr.  Kay,  Argyle  Place,  appointed  to  preside  at 
his  induction  on  Thursday,  6th  October,  at  twelve  o'clock.  Mr.  Kay  on  that 
oooasion  will  induct  and  address  the  congregation,  and  Mr.  Young,  Newington, 
preach  the  sermon.  Steps  were  reported  taken  in  the  translation  of  the  Rev. 
James  Aitken,  lately  of  North  Shields,  to  Lothian  Road  Church,  and  his  in- 
ductioB  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  27th  September,  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Mr.  Barlas,  Musselburgh,  will  induct  and  address  the  congregation, 
and  Mr.  T.  B.  Johnstone,  Arthur  Street,  preach  on  the  occasion.  Rev.  P.  W. 
Robertson  accepted  the  call  addressed  to  him  from  Portobello  Free  Church, 
and  Dr.  Kennedy  was  appointed  to  preach  in  College  Street  Church,  and 
intimate  this  on  tibe  following  Sabbath. 

OcUloway. — ^Tlus  presbytery  met  at  Newton-Stewart  on  23d  August — ^Mr. 
Clerk,  moderator.  Rev.  Thomas  M*C.  Fleming,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cupar, 
being  present,  was  invited  to  take  a  seat,  and  conducted  devotional  exercises. 
Mr.  Smith  reported  that  he  had  examined  the  treasurer's  aocoxmts  and  had 
found  them  correct.  It  was  agreed  to  record  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  to 
Mr.  Hogarth  for  his  long  services  in  this  capacity.  At  the  unanimous  request  of 
the  presbytery,  Mr.  Smith  agreed  to  act  as  treasurer,  and  the  treasurer's  book 
with  the  baUmce  due  by  treasurer  were  handed  over  to  him.  The  presbytery 
proceeded  to  consider  Mr.  Hogarth's  resignation  now  lying  on  the  table,  and  his 
letter  of  resignation  was  again  read,  and  also  an  extract  of  a  congregational 
meeting  of  Ivy  Place  Church  held  the  previous  evening,  appointing  Messrs.  Wm. 
Adair  and  Alexander  Wylie,  as  commissioners  from  the  congregation,  to  attend 
this  presbytery  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  congregation,  and  to  petition  the 
presbytery  for  a  supply  of  probationers.  The  Clerk  reported  that,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  appointment  of  presbytery,  he  had  preached  at  Ivy  Place,  Stranraer, 
and  intimated  Mr.  Hogarth's  resignation ;  that  in  accord  with  the  session  he 
had  convened  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  in  connection  therewith,  at  which 
he  presided.  He  further  reported  that  Mr.  Hogarth  requested  him  to  state  that 
as  he  desired  to  aid  and  conserve  the  funds  of  the  Church,  he  waived  all  claim 
for  an  allowance  from  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund,  to  the  Manse  of 
Ivy  Place  congregation,  and  for  a  retiring  allowance  from  his  congregation  ; 
also,  as  he  intended  leaving  Stranraer,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  best  for  all 
parties  concerned  that  he  should  not  hold  the  place  of  senior  minister  of  Ivy 
Place  oongregation,  and  that  his  desire  was  that  his  demission  should  be  accepted 
by  the  presbytery— only  conserving  to  him  his  seat  in  the  synod  and  also  in 
the  presbytery,  so  that  he  might  be  found  occasionally  amongst  us,  should  God 
ia  His  providence  permit  him  to  be  present  at  any  of  the  meetings.  Messrs. 
Adair  and  Wylie,  Uie  oommiasioners  from  the  congregation,  were  then  heard, 
and  stated  that  they  felt  very  keenly  at  the  thought  of  parting  with  Mr. 
Hogarth ;  that  they  could  have  wished  that  he  had  remained  amongst  them  as 
the  senior  minister,  but  offered  no  opposition  to  the  presbytery  accepting  his 
demission.  The  presbytery,  after  expressing  their  sympathy  with  Mr.  Hogarth 
and  the  congregation,  and  having  considered  the  whole  matter,  unanimously 
a^preed  to  accept  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  demission  of  his  charge,  to  relieve  him  from  all 
fais  official  and  pastoral  duties  in  connection  therewith.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
Mr.  Hogarth  retain  his  seat  in  the  presbytery  and  synod.  Mr.  Squair,  Wig- 
town, was  appointed  to  preach  the  church  vacant  on  Sabbath  first,  and  Mr. 
Fleming,  Whithorn,  was  appointed  moderator  of  the  session  during  the  vacancy 
Sapply  of  preachers  also  was  provided  for.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  was 
nppomted  to  be  held  at  Newton- Stewart  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of 
October. 

Glasgow  (North),  —  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  presbytery  on 
September  18th,  it  was  reported  that  a  grant  of  £20  be  given  from  the 
Home  Mission  funds  to  Rock  villa  station,  on  the  ground  that  the  congregatioM 
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contributed  a  like  amount.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  the  daima  of  the 
Western  Infirmary  to  the  congregations  within  the  bounds  of  the  pres- 
bytery. 

Glasgow  (South), — ^Tbis  presbytery  met  on  September  6th  in  Elgin  Street 
Church — Mr.  Fergus  Ferguson,  moderator.  A  petition  was  presented  from 
the  congregation  of  Elgin  Street,  asking  the  presbjrtery  to  moderate  in  a 
call  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Rae,  sen. 
Commissioners  were  present  from  the  congregation,  and  a  statement  of  its 
financial  condition  was  submitted.  The  salary  offered  was  £285,  vriih  £I5 
of  expenses.  It  was  agreed  to  delay  the  request  of  tiie  congregation,  and  to 
remit  the  matter  to  the  joint-committee  of  Camphill  and  Queen's  Park  congre- 
gations (which  in  Mr.  M*Rae*s  lifetime  guaranteed  a  portion  of  the  expenses), 
to  ascertain  the  probability  of  the  congregation  being  able  to  implement  their 
engagements.  A  report  of  the  Missionary  and  Evangelistic  Committee 
was  received,  and  it  was  agreed  to  delay  until  next  meeting  coming  to  a 
decision  concerning  the  mission  in  Gorbals,  carried  on  by  the  late  Mr.  M^Rae 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  ;  to  adopt  means  for  securing  the  visitation  of  tbe 
congregations  of  the  presbytery  by  a  foreign  misBionary  of  the  Church ;  and 
also  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  foreign  mission  secretary,  regarding  a 
joint  meeting  which  it  is  proposed  should  be  held  in  Glasgow  on  the  occasion 
of  the  departure  of  certain  missionaries  and  zenana  agents  to  their  fidds  of 
labour.  The  opinion  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Church,  relative  to  the  be- 
quest of  the  late  Mr.  Miller  of  ToUcross,  was  submitted,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken  by  the  presbytery  with 
regard  to  it  Mr.  Brown  of  Pollokshields  was  appointed  convener  of  the  Dis- 
establishment Committee,  in  room  of  Mr.  Thomson,  who  was  relieved  of  the 
office  at  his  own  request.  It  was  reported  that  the  presbytery^s  proposal  to 
place  the  name  of  the  Rev.  £.  1.  Scott,  late  of  Towlaw,  on  the  list  of 
preachers,  had  been  submitted  to  presbyteries,  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  the 
prescribed  time  no  objections  had  been  received.  Agreed  to  commend  to  the 
liberality  of  congregations  the  claims  of  the  Western  and  the  Royal  Infirmariea. 
Discourses  were  delivered  by  the  following  students,  and  cordially  sustained : — 
Messrs.  Caddell.  Henderson,  and  Sinclair  of  the  second  year ;  and  Messrs.  Hall, 
A.  Miller,  and  J.  G.  Miller  of  the  first 

Greenock. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  13th  of  September— Rev.  John 
Thomson,  Campbeltown,  moderator.  Agreed  (1)  to  hold  a  conference  on 
missions  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  January,  and  a  pubUc  missionary  meeting 
on  evening  of  the  same  day ;  that  on  the  Sabbath  previous  an  exchange  of 
pulpits  be  made  by  all  the  ministers  in  the  presbytery,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  special  attention  to  missions,  and  a  sermon  in  the  evenmg  in  Sir 
Miclu^  Street  Church,  Greenock ;  that  a  united  prayer  meeting  be  held  on 
the  Monday  evening,  and  a  children's  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  the  previous 
Saturday.  (2)  To  recommend  the  zenana  scheme  to  sessions,  to  consider  what 
steps  they  can  take  to  form  a  ladies*  committee  in  each  congregation  where 
that  hss  not  already  been  done.  (3)  To  recommend  sessions  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  specizd  evangelistic  work  being  carried  on  in  connection  with  tl^ 
congregations  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  presbytery  also  agreed  to  over- 
ture the  Synod  regarding  Bible  classes  as  follows : — *  Whereas  it  is  the  duty 
and  interest  of  the  Church  to  secure  the  thorough  religious  instruction,  not 
only  of  the  diildren  in  Sabbath  schools,  but  of  voung  persons  in  Bible  and 
advanced  classes ;  and  whereas  such  an  object  would  be  greatly  furthered  by 
the  adoption  of  a  synodical  scheme  of  study,  examination,  and  certificates  or 
prizes ;  and  whereas  overtures  havipg  such  a  scheme  in  view  were  presented 
by  several  presbyteries  of  the  Church  to  the  Synod  of  1880,  and  remitted  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Care  of  the  Young  to  consider  and  report^  and  no 
action  having  been  taken ; — ^the  Presbytery  of  Greenock  hereby  humbly  over- 
ture the  Synod  to  take  the  premises  into  their  serious  consiaeration,  and  to 
take  steps  to  institute  such  a  scheme,  or  to  devise  such  means  for  securing  the 
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same  object,  as  in  tlieir  wisdom  thej  may  judge  fit'  The  presbytery  afterwards 
fiat  in  priyate. 

HamiUon,~^K  meetiDg  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  30th  August — 
Kev.  P.  G.  DuDcanson,  moderator  pro  tern.  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  missionary  from 
Rajpootana,  India,  being  present,  was  invited  to  sit  as  a  corresponding  member. 
Mr.  Donaldson,  moderator  of  session  during  the  vacancy  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tion, Strathaven,  reported  that  he  had  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation 
on  18th  Auffust,  when  a  unanimous  call  was  given  to  the  Rev.  George  F.  Dewar, 
Musselbuign,  to  be  colleague  and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Leys,  and  that 
the  call  had  been  signed  by  169  members  and  85  adherents.  The  call  was 
sustained,  and  Mr.  Donaldson  was  associated  with  the  congregational  commis- 
sioners in  prosecuting  the  same  to  its  issue  before  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  John  Bonnar,  East  Kilbride,  student  of  the  second}year ;  Messrs.  P.  Kirk- 
land,  Hamilton,  and  William  Thomson,  Stonehouse,  students  of  the  first  year, 
delivered  discourses,  which,  after  remarks,  were  sustained.  The  Foreign 
Missions  Gommittee«  with  regard  to  zenana  mission  work,  recommended  that 
seadonB  be  invited  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  do  what  they  can 
for  the  formation  of  ladies*  committees  in  the  various  congregations  to  under- 
take the  work.  Mr.  Martin,  on  the  invitation  of  the  moderator,  addressed  the 
presbytery  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Wilson  expressed  the  delight  of  the  brethren  in 
seeing  bade  amongst  them,  in  good  health,  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  one  along  with 
two  other  brothers  who  had  devoted  themsdves  to  the  missionary  cause  and 
been  licensed  by  the  presbytery.  He  moved  that  Mr.  Martin  be  thanked  for 
his  address.  Mr.  Paterson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to.  It  was 
also  resolved  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  congregational  committees,  and  a  public  meeting  of  ladies  and  others  was 
fixed  to  be  hdd  in  Auchingramont  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Hamilton,  on 
Monday,  19th  ult.,  at  twelve  o^dock  noon,  for  the  formation  of  a  ladies'  central 
committee.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Martin  and  Dr.  Husband  would  address 
the  meeting.  Rules  prepared  by  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  sick  supply  were 
considered  and  approved.  An  extract  minute  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  with 
reference  to  the  site  of  the  Livingstone  Memorial  Church,  Blantyre,  was  read, 
and  it  was  reported  that  the  congregation  had  begun  the  building  of  their  per- 
manent church  on  their  old  site.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  supply  of 
the  vacant  congregation  of  Saffronhall  for  next  quarter.  The  presbyte^  tiien 
adjourned. 

Kilmarnock. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  18  th  of  September— Rev.  John 
T.  Burton,  moderator.  Read  extract  minute  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  pro- 
posing a  loan  of  £500  to  the  congregation  of  West  Kilbride,  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  with  interest  at  2^  per  cent.,  and  re- 
payable in  ten  years.  The  presbytery  unanimously  agreed  to  strongly  recom- 
mend the  board  to  grant  the  loan  free  of  interest.  A  letter  was  read  from 
John  Dick  Peddle,  Esq.,  M.P.,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  presbvtery's 
letter,  and  stating  that  he  had  given  notice  to  Parliament  of  motion  for  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  further 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  friends  of  disestablishment  in  Scotland  will,  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  manifest  unmistakeably  their  earnestness  in  this 
cause.  After  lengthened  discussion,  the  following  motion  was  unanimoasly 
adopted: — ^That  the  member  of  Parliament  for  the  Kilmarnock  Burghs  be 
communicated  with  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken,  either  by  a  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons  or  otherwise,  in  reference  to  the  refusal  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  to  grant  a  site  in  Arran  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  connec- 
tion with  our  own  or  any  other  religious  denomination.  After  reasoning,  the 
following  motion  anent  assessments  for  Established  churches  and  manses  waa 
also  unanimously  passed : — ^That  this  presbytery,  having  had  its  attention 
directed  to  the  assessments  that  have  of  late,  within  its  bounds  and  elsewhere, 
been  made  for  the  repairing  of  the  Stato  churches  and  manses,  and  being  of 
opinion  that  the  law  whidi  imposes  the  burden  of  rvpairing  the  Statc^-ecclesi- . 
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astical  fabrics  apon  the  heritors  and  feoars  is  both  unscriptnral  and  unjiat, 
and  belieying  farther  that  the  most  effective  relief  from  this  and  all  other 
burdens  arising  from  the  existence  of  a  State  Chorch  will  be  foond  in  dis- 
establishment, desires  again  to  recommend  to  tlie  ministers  and  congregatknia 
within  its  bounds  the  adoption  of  all  legitimate  measures  for  the  f urtheranoe 
of  the  same.    Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesdaj  of  October. 

Pauley This  presbytery  met  in  Paisley  on  the  Idth  of  September.     Mr. 

M'Murchie  gave  a  disooune,  which  was  sostained.  Mr.  William  M.  Paton, 
M.  A.,  was  certified  to  the  Hall.  Dr.  Brown  moved  to  sanction  sessions  under 
certain  regulations  appointiu^  representatives  from  among  the  membership  of 
other  sessions.  Dr.  Button  moved,  and  his  motion  was  carried,  '  That,  strongly 
sympathizing  with  the  design  of  the  overtures  and  of  the  Synod  in  seeing 
to  secure  a  fuller  representation  of  membefs,  especially  of  elders,  at  meetings 
of  Synod,  the  presbytery  is  of  opinion  that,  before  further  entertaining  propasals 
for  altering  the  rules  and  usages  hitherto  followed  in  the  appointinent  of  Synod 
elders,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  whether  means  could  not  be  deviaed  to  increase 
the  attendance  of  elders  on  the  present  system.  That  seasionft  and  presbyti^ieB 
might  usefully  be  reminded  of  their  privileges  and  duties  in  the  matter  of 
sending  up  qualified  representative  elders  to  Uie  Churdi  Conrts,  and  of  maldiig 
such  arrangements  for  the  necessary  expenses  as  may  be  suitable  to  their 
means.  That  a  very  considerable  number  of  sessions  and  oongregationB  ou^it 
be  expected  to  respond  to  such  synodical  appeal,  and  that  the  reqnirementB  of 
other  cases  might  be  met  by  the  provision  of  some  fund  or  otherwise  as  the 
Synod  may  see  fit  in  its  wisdom.^ 

OKDIKATION. 

At  Lochgelly,  on  the  6th  September,  Mr.  Alennder  Weetwater,  ordaiiMd 
as  missionary  to  Chefoo,  China. 

INDUCTION. 

PoUolahkldf, — Rev.  Alexander  Brown,  NorUi  Leith,  inducted  September  5.  * 

DEHISSIOH. 

Stranraer  {Ivy  Place). — Rev.  Robert  Hogarth,  demitted  August  23. 

NEWPORT— LAYING  MEMORIAL-STONE. 

The  memorial-Stone  of  a  new  church  for  this  recently  formed  congregation, 
of  which  Rey.  James  Scotland  is  n^inister,  was  laid  on  Saturday,  August  20. 

KIRKCALDY  (LOUGHBOROUGH) — LAYING  MEMORIAL-STOKE. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  new  church  for  this  recently  formed  congregation^ 
of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Baxter  is  pastor,  was  laid  by  Bailie  Speedie  on  Monday, 
12  th  September.  The  church  is  to  be  seated  for  800  persons,  and  will  coat 
£5000. 

OBITUABT. 

Died  at  Pathstmie,  on  the  24th  August,  Rey.  William  M'Qoeen,  in  fte 
75th  year  of  his  age. 

Died  at  Edinbmcgh,  on  the  14th  September,  Rer.  Peter  Daividaon,  DJ>^ 
senior  minister  of  £yre  Place  Church,  in  the  78th  year  of  bis  age  and  51st  of 
his  ministry.  The  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davidnti  were  faeaxd 
with  sorrow,  but  not  with  surprise.  For  three  years  he  hae  been  lad  aside 
from  pnblio  work,  and  has  been  a  severe  sufferer.  Dr.  Davidson  held  a  Mgb 
place  in  the  estimiv^on  of  his  brethren,  and  in  many  ways  did  good  service  to 
the  Church  with  which  he  was  so  long  connected.  PossesKd  of  &  clear  and 
vigorous  mind,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  conscience  to  whose  every  dictate  he  wan 
even  severely  byal,  he  was  trusted  by  all,  and  beloved  by  tl^pse  vdip 
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more  intimately  acqaunted  with  bim.  By  his  removal  onr  Church  loses  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  ministers,  and  one  of  the  strongest  links  is  broken 
in  the  ever  -  lessening  chain  that  binds  the  past  with  the  present  in  our 
denominational  history. 

After  ten  vreoka  of  painful  suspense,  President  Garfield's  illness  has  proved 
fatal  His  death,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  ult.,  has  caused  profound  grief, 
not  in  America  only,  but  also  in  this  country. 


MR.  J.  K.  LAING,  STUDENT  IN  DIVINITY. 

Mr.  John  Kymoch  Laing  ought  to  have  an  obituary  notice,  not  only  as  having 
been  one  of  our  students  in  divinity,  but  also  b^use  he  was  in  important 
respects  an  able  and  promising  student.  He  was  bom  in  Forres  on  the  22d  of 
November  1856.  His  father,  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Laing,  was  a  native  of 
£lgin,  but  for  many  years  managed  the  Gasworks  and  carried  on  the  business 
of  irofimonger  in  Forres.  On  the  mother's  side,  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  connected  with  some  of  the  earliest  and  best  esteemed  of  the  Foixes  Seceders. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  the  late  ex-Provost  John  Kynoch,  was  for  half  a 
century  an  extensive  and  successful  merchant  in  the  place.  And  when  he 
passed  away,  sixteen  months  ago,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years,  the 
whole  eommuniiy  felt  that  they  had  lost  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  excellent, 
and  prosperous  men  that  had  ever  been  among  them.  And  if  his  memory  is 
re^MCted  in  the  town,  it  is  regarded  with  peculiar  satisfaction  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  congregation,  of  which  he  was  an  elder  for  forty  yean,  and  a 
leading  spirit  for  a  yet  longer  period.  His  grandchild  and  name-son,  John 
Kynoch  Laing,  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  seven,  and  is  survived  and 
mourned  by  his  mother,  a  brother,  and  thxiee  sisters.  For  his  mother  the 
deepest  sympa^y  is  felt  by  very  many,  as  it  is  well  known  that  she  had  a 
strong  and  holy  wish  to  see  her  son  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  had 
spaored  nothing  to  give  him  a  thorough  training  for  the  office  to  which  he 
aspired.  Of  this  Christian  mother  it  may  be  truly  said  that  she  did  what  she 
coidd ;  and  though  the  results  of  her  faithfulness  are  different  from  what  she 
intended,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Lord  whom  she  sought  to 
serve  wiU  be  ^orified  in  ways  of  His  own. 

Even  in  childhood  there  was  in  John  Laing  an  inclination  for  the  office  of 
the  ministry.  And  this  inclination  was  felt  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  quiet 
thonghtfnlnesB  that  mtsked  his  character.  As^  however,  the  wish  had  not 
taken  the  ahape  and  reached  the  strength  of  a  resolution,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  went  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  a  lawyer's  office.  Thjs  short  experience  of 
business,  though  obtained  under  favourable  conditions,  only  called  forth  more 
decidedly  a  drnp-rooted  preference  for  a  life  of  study  and  reflection.  And  as 
there  was  no  longer  any  hesitation,  he  gave  up^the  intention  of  qualifying  him- 
self for  the  legal  profession,  and  began  a  systematic  course  of  preparation  for 
the  gospel  ministr^r.  After  a  season  of  private  study  at  home,  he  went  to  the 
Grammar  Sdiool  in  Aberdeen,  where  he  worked  diligently  for  eighteen  months. 
At  the  close  of  this  time  he  gained  a  competition  bursary,  and  entered  the 
Aberdeen  University  in  Noven^ber  1873.  The  diligent  and  accurate  study  of 
the  classics  as  there  carried  on,  was  to  him  a  genuine  pleasure.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  attention  that  he  gave  to  logic  and  philosophy.  But 
to  the  prosecution  of  mathematical  studies  he  did  not  give  his  mind  so  heartily. 
Nor  was  this  to  be  explained  by  any  natural  inability  for  this  department,  but 
simply  by  the  circumstance  that  his  previous  training  in  it  had  been  leas  per- 
fect.. The  mistake  that  he  committed  in  yielding  to  his  aversion  to  mathe- 
matics was,  however,  afterwards  corrected.     When  the  time  came  foB^ontcrincf 
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the  Theological  HaH,  he  resolutely  applied  his  mind  to  the  sabject,  and  dis- 
covered that  his  incapacitj  to  succeed  in  it  was  a  mere  imagination.  In  the 
Divinity  Hall  Entrance  Examination  for  1878  he  was  excelled  by  only  one 
competitor.  And  more  to  his  own  surprise  than  that  of  his  acquaintances,  he 
gained  the  second  of  the  Syme  bursaries.  The  result  of  a  fair  amount  of 
application  in  tbia  particular  instance  confirmed  the  impression  that  in  calm 
intellectual  power  he  had  among  his  contemporaries  but  few  superiors. 

A  cold  which  he  caught  and  neglected  dunng  his  first  winter  at  the  Hall  was 
the  cause  of  bringing  his  earthly  work  to  a  dose.  His  friends  heard  him 
coughing  and  saw  him  getting  thin,  and  advised  him  to  remain  at  home  and 
attend  to  his  health.  But  as  there  was  about  him  a  natural  obliviousness  to 
such  matters,  he  could  not  be  made  to  see  any  danger,  but  held  to  his  stodies, 
and  went  out  day  after  day  in  trying  weather  till  hann  was  done  to  his  con- 
stitution. In  the  following  summer  he  recovered  considerably,  but  not 
entirely.  Though  far  from  strong,  he  managed  to  go  through  the  work  of 
the  Hall  in  the  following  winter,  that  of  1879-80.  During  the  recess  that 
succeeded,  it  became  apparent  to  his  relatives,  and  at  length  to  himself,  that  a 
temporary  residence  in  a  warmer  climate  would  be  necessary  to  restore  his 
health.  Such,  however,  was  his  desire  to  complete  his  course  in  Divinity 
before  going  abroad,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  he  consented  to 
sail  for  Southern  Africa  in  the  beginning  of  last  October.  The  accounts  that 
came  from  him  after  he  reached  the  house  of  his  sister  and  brother-in-law  in 
Pietermaritzburg  were  at  one  time  hopeful,  at  another  the  reverse.  And  it 
was  on  the  29th  of  June  that  intimation  was  received  that  he  had  died  on  the 
29th  of  May.  Though  the  announcement  was  a  heavy  blow  to  not  a  few,  the 
details  by  which  it  was  accompanied  were  of  the  most  soothing  description. 
He  hopefully  and  peacefully  Uid  aside  a  garment  of  feeble  flesh  for  a  glorified 
robe  of  immortality. 

We  must  now  tiy,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  mental  and  moral  peculiarities  of  the  young  man  whose  career  we  have 
sketched.  And  the  first  thing  we  mention  as  belonging  to  him,  was  chOracter, 
He  possessed  that  combination  of  properties  that  goes  by  the  name  of  charaets. 
In  other  words,  he  had  a  personality  that  conunanded  respect.  Then  there  was 
his  reticence,  which  was  both  natural  and  noticeable.  Indeed,  no  one  coidd 
meet  him  in  the  presence  of  others  without  being  struck  with  his  tendencv  to 
listen  rather  than  to  speak.  If  any  one,  however  inferior,  were  inclined  to 
carry  on  the  conversation,  he  was  ready  to  be  a  silent  hearer.  And  yet  in  the 
company  of  a  friend,  when  a  topic  of  interest  was  introduced,  he  could  talk,  and 
did  talk  warmly  and  to  purpose,  and  no  conversation  could  have  been  more 
fresh  and  unconventional. 

Another  leading  characteristic,  was  the  abgence  of  a  spirit  of  display.  This 
was  one  of  the  charms  of  his  character.  Nor  was  it  because  he  was  l«;king  in 
self-respect  that  he  was  so  unostentatious.  His  modesty  in  part  was  rather  the 
effect  of  a  reasonable  reliance  on  his  own  faculties  and  attainments.  Of  his 
Presbytery  appearauces  and  occasional  efforts  in  the  pulpit,  the  following  things 
may  be  safely  affirmed: — His  treatment  of  subjects  was  painstaking  and 
thorough ;  his  style  of  composition  beautiful  for  deamess  and  simplidly ;  his 
delivery  easy,  fluent,  and  unimpassioned ;  and  the  doctrine  of  his  disoouxKS 
the  outcome  of  a  soul  imbued  with  the  leading  verities  of  the  Evangelical  faith. 
Had  God  been  pleased  to  spare  his  life,  he  might  not  have  been  among  the  first 
to  be  called,  but  he  certainly  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  diligent  students 
and  conscientious  ministers  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged. 
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THE  LATE  REV.  PETER  DAVIDSON,  D.D.,  EDINBURGH. 

Sermons  in  coDDectioa  with  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Davidson  were 
preached  in  Davidson  Church,  Eyre  Place,  on  Sabbath,  2dth  September, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie,  DuDse ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Abernethy,  Moderator 
of  Synod.  At  the  close  of  an  appropriate  and  impressive  discourse  from 
2  Tim.  i.  12,  Dr.  Ritchie  said:— 

Christian  Brethren, — I  trnst  the  subject  which  has  engaged  our 
attention  will  be  thought  not  inappropriate,  for  this  solemn  and  sorrowful 
occasion.  The  duty  now  devolves  on  me,  to  follow  up  the  theme  of 
discourse  by  endeavouring  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  departed  senior  pastor,  of  this  church,  aad  the  dear  friend  of  all 
our  hearts.  The  task  thus  assigned  to  me,  ^long  with  my  esteemed 
brother  who  is  to  succeed  in  the  afternoon,  is  no  easy  oue.  It  is  not  that 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  discerning,  and  estimating  the  leading  features  of 
the  noble  character  of  him  whose  loss  we  this  day  deplore,  for.  he  evinced  a 
remarkable  transparency  and  simplicity  of  nature  throughout  his  long.  life. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  such  rare  modesty  and  humility  that  he  shrank 
from  words  in  his  own  praise ;  and  while  we  seek  to  commend,  the  grace 
of  God  in  him,  we  desire  not  to  overstep,  in  our  delineation,  what  is  due 
to  the  thoughts  of  a  meek  and  lowly  miud. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson  was  bom  in  Dundee  in  the  year  1804,  of 
godly  parents,  who  were  attached  members  of  the  Secession  Church. 
His  father  I  remember  as  a  quiet,  thoughtful,  devout  man;  and  bis 
mother  I  have  often  heard  spoken  of  in  the  district  as  a  woman  of 
superior  mind,  and  m  eminent  Christian.  He  himself  gave  early 
indications  of  true  piety,  and  after  receiving  a  preliminary  training  in 
the  academy  of  his  native  place,  he  entered  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  to  go  through  the  Arts  curriculum,  with  a  view  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  Here  he  attained  distinction  in  all  the  classes,  especially  those 
of  moral  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy.  He  joiuecl 
the  Theological  Hall  of  the  United  Secession  Church  in  1825,  then  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Professors  Dick  and  Mitchell  of  Glasgow. 
During  the  recesses  of  the  Hall  in  the  respective  sessions,  he  was  engagedi 
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with  great  credit  to  himself,  as  assistant-master  in  teachmg  the  mathe- 
matical class  in  the  Edinbni^fa  Academy,  and  sat  nnder  the  distingaisbed 
mioistry  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  of  Bronghton  Place.  He  was 
accustomed  to  speak  in  the  warmest  terms  of  gratitude,  of  the  benefit  he 
derived  from  the  public  ministry  and  priyate  classes  for  students  of  that 
great  and  good  man ;  and  I  have  heard  Dr.  Brown  express  the  highest 
admiration  of  the  eminent  character  and  abilities  of  our  departed  friend. 

Having  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  the  Divinity  Hall, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  close  of  the  year  1829,  and  received  a  call  from  the  Second  Secession 
Congregation,  Arbroath,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1830. 
It  was  at  this  time,  on  his  settlement  in  his  first  charge  in  my  native 
town,  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  making  his  acquaintance  and  forming  a 
valued  friendship  with  him,  which  has  subsisted  for  a  full  half  century. 
I  was  present  at  his  ordination,  and  heard  him  preach  his  first  sermon  to 
his  people  on  the  foUowkig  Sabbath  from  the  text  MaL  ii.  7:  ^The 
priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his 
mouth :  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.'  I  have  at  this 
hour  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  the  youthful  pastor,  of  the 
earnestness  of  his  manner,  and  of  the  great  abiUty  and  power  of  his 
discourse,  as  he  set  forth  the  authority  of  gospel  law,  and  the  obligation 
of  the  minister  of  Christ  to  know  it  and  enforce  it  on  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  This,  I  think,  may  be  regarded  as  the  motto  of  his  whole 
ministry,  as  you,  brethren,  know  how  fervently  he  preached  the  word  of 
Christ  as  the  law  of  faith,  and  proclaimed  a  free  salvation  as  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

His  early  ministry  was  faithful,  laborious,  and  highly  appreciated  by 
his  people.  I  was,  at  that  time,  preparing  for  a  course  of  study  in  the 
tJniversity  of  St.  Andrews,  and  it  aflfords  me  peculiar  satisfaction  to  have 
an  opportunity  to-day,  to  bear  record  of  the  uniform  kindness  and 
valuable  help  I  received  from  him  then,  as  throughout  my  whole  period 
of  study  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Soon  after  he  entered  on  his 
pastoral  charge  the  Yohintary  Controversy  arose,  and  he  threw  himself, 
with  characteristic  ardour,  into  what  he  befieved  the  cause  of  truth,  by 
preaching  and  publishmg  a  discourse  on  the  free-will  support  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Word  by  those  who  wait  on  their  ministry — a  principle 
which  he  advocated  with  earnest  conviction  all  through  life.  His  pulpit 
discourses  in  those  days,  as  to  the  very  last,  gave  evidence  of  careful  utd 
laborious  preparation,  and  they  produced  a  deep  impression  of  his 
superior  talents ;  while  his  diligence  in  other  parts  of  pastoral  work  drew 
around  him  an  intelligent  and  attached  congregation.  Not  long  after  he 
entered  on  his  ministerial  charge,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Mary  Toung,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Alexand^  Young  of 
Logiealmond,  who  proved  an  amiable  and  a£Fectionate  partner  to  him  till 
her  death  in  November  last,  only  a  few  months  preceding  his  own. 

After  little  more  than  five  years'  pastoral  labour  in  Arbroath,  fae 
received  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Dean  Street,  Edinburgh,  and 
was  inducted  to  this  new  charge  in  1836.  That  church  had  passed 
through  a  chequered  history  before  his  coming.  Those  who  remember 
him  in  this  period  of  trial  and  difficulty  will  be  ready  to  bear  witness,  to 
the  singular  prudence  and  perseverance  and  faith  with  which  he  ptos^ 
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eated  his  ardaons  labours  id  baildiog  it  up.  TJDder  bis  earnest  and 
devoted  ministrjr,  the  congregation  revived  in  spiritual  life  and  in  growing 
numbers  as  the  years  ran  their  course.  He  was  always  prone  to  take  a 
diffident  and  often  desponding  view  of  the  effects  of  his  own  ministry, 
though  prompt  and  hopeful  in  recognising  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of 
others.  Yet,  unbiassed  and  appreciative  observers  gladly  saw  the 
blessing  from  on  high  that  crowned  his  faithful  work  in  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  flock 
under  his  care. 

I  wish  at  this  point  of  his  holy  and  circumspect  life,  that  my  words 
could  do  adequate  justice  to  my  warm  feelings  and  affection  for  the 
man  and  his  communications.  At  the  time  of  his  commencing  his 
ministry  here  I  had  come  to  ]ive>  in  Edinburgh,  when  I  saw  much  of  him« 
and  shared  his  confidence  in  intimate  friendship ;  and  this  I  can  testify,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  men  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  ministers  of  Christ  I 
ever  knew.  His  manner  was  retiring;  his  spirits,  from  constitutional 
temperament,  and  often  bodily  infirmity,  were  often  depressed,  and  a 
stranger,  or  one  that  made  no  allowance  for  the  mould  of  his  nature, 
might  think  hun  unduly  reserved,  if  not  cold.  But  there  was  never  a 
greater  mistake  in  judging  a  character.  After  full  fifty  years  of  friend-* 
ship  and  fellowship  with  him,  I  offer  this  testimony  as  my  truthful  tribute 
to  his  memory,  that  I  have  seldom  known  a  warmer  heart  beat  in 
a  human  breast  than  beat  in  the  bosom  of  our  departed  friend,  in  the 
outflow  of  his  affection  to  the  objects  of  his  regard  and  love.  There  was 
in  this  an  unaffected  kindliness  of  manner,  a  deep  tenderness  in  his  voice 
and  words,  a  quiet,  earnest  expression  of  benevolence  in  all  he  said  and 
did,  and  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  that  told  what  strength  and  fervour 
of  love  dwelt  in  his  inmost  soul,  ready  to  come  out  on  occasion,  showing 
the  true  man,  and  drawing  to  him  a  circle  of  devoted  friends.  There  are 
not  a  few,  I  know,  in  this  church  to-day,  and  in  this  city,  as  elsewhere, 
who  have  seen  his  tender  looks  at  the  sick-beds  of  the  dying ;  who  have 
heard  his  simple,  loving  prayers  in  the  homes  of  mourners  for  the  dead ; 
and  who  have  shared  his  generous  sympathy  and  help  in  their  times  of 
need,  that  can  give  their  cordial  and  grateful  assent  to  all  I  here  say,  in 
laying  this  humble  wreath  on  his  tomb. 

In  the  midst  of  his  pastoral  work,  and  as  the  fruit  of  his  faithful  care, 
to  lead  his  people  in  the  higher  walks  of  religious  thought,  he  delivered 
courses  of  lectures,  and  published  them  in  two  volumes,  On  Opinions 
eonceming  Jesus  Christy  and  A  Vindication  of  the  Pentateuch  from  the 
Atiacks  of  Bishop  Colenso.  These  productions  from  his  pen  gave  proof 
of  mental  powers  and  literary  culture  of  a  very  high  order,  and  entitled 
him  to  take  rank  as  an  accomplished  theologian,  a  ripe  scholar,  a 
vigorous  reasoner,  and  an  able  advocate  of  the  truth  of  Scripture.  In 
recognition  of  his  reputation  as  a  religious  writer,  and  of  his  conspicuous 
character  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  the  senatus  of  the  University  of  SU 
Andrews,  in  1861,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Dr.  Davidson  seldom  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  business  of 
Church  courts,  but  he  felt  a  lively  interest  in  nil  that  pertained  to  the 
welfare  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged.  The  discussions 
which  arose  in  it  during  the  time  of  the  Atonement  Controversy,  touched 
on  Scripture  truths  which  he  considered  of  supreme  importance,  and  he 
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warmly  maintafned  the  doctrine  of  the  general  reference  of  the  death  of 
Christ  to  mankind-sinners,  as  a  satisfaction  offered  for  all,  and  as  the 
foundation  of  a  aniversal  call  to  the  human  race  to  receive  the  free 
salvation.  He  had  a  high  regard  for  the  work  of  oar  Theological  Hall, 
and  held  for  several  years  the  office  of  convener  of  the  committee  of 
Synod  appointed  to  watch  over  it.  He  was  also  for  some  years  editor 
of  the  United  Preahyferian  Magcuine^  which  he  conducted  with  eminent 
ability,  and  wrote  not  a  few  articles  in  it  of  superior  literary  merit  and 
religious  usefulness.  For  the  missions  of  the  Church  he  evinced  through- 
out life  a  fervent  zeal,  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  gave  his  hearty  approval 
of  one  of  his  sons — ^the  Rev.  Robert  Davidson — becoming  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary, in  which  capacity  he  has  laboured  for  years  past,  with  great 
devotion,  among  the  people  of  Japan. 

As  years  advanced  with  him,  it  was  thought  by  a  number  of  his 
friends  in  the  congregation,  that  a  change  in  their  place  of  worship  to 
another  locality  in  the  city  might  be  beneficial,  and  it  was  accordingly 
resolved  by  a  portion  of  the  members  to  remove  with  him  to  Queen  Street 
Hall,  where  they  were  constituted  into  a  new  congregation,  leaving  the 
remaining  portion  in  the  Dean  Street  Church,  now  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner.    In  Queen  Street  Hall  Dr.  Davidson  prosecuted 
his  ministerial  labours  with  much  devotion  and  zeal;  but  his  strength  was 
soon  weakened  in  the  way,  and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  colleagae 
for  him  in  the  work.    The  Rev.  W.  G.  Forbes  was  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  congregation  for  this  office  in  1874,  and  be  has  since  served  with 
him  as  a  son  in  the  gospel.    Queen  Street  Hall,  however,  could  never  be 
regarded  as  a  very  suitable  place  for  congregational  worship,  nor  as  a 
centre  of  Christian  work  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  build  a  new  church.    Though  the  senior  pastor  might  not  be  able  to 
take  much  active  part  for  erecting  this  beautiful  church  in  a  new  locality, 
it  was  no  doubt  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  see  this  house  of  God 
raised  as  a  remembrance  of  the  gift  of  a  dear  departed  friend,  and  of  the 
liberality  of  a  willing    people — a    proof  of  the  grace  of   God  be- 
stowed on  them  in  the  past,  and  a  pledge  of  the  blessing  reserved 
for  them  in  time  to  come.     But  the  privilege  was  not  granted  to 
him  of  ev^r  worshipping  in  this  sanctuary.     For  a  number  of  years 
past  his  health — never  very  robust — had  been  failing.     Constitutional 
ailments  had  been   telling   upon  him,  enfeebling  the    springs  of  life 
and  depressing  his  spirits,   as  they  had   done  almost  all   his   days. 
His  latter  end  was  met  in  patience,  faith,  and  love.    There  was  with 
him  an  through  an  undertone  of  trust  in  God — a  calm  peacefnlness 
resting  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  a  wellspring  of  native  kindness  to  all 
about  him,  that  proved  how  sure  was  the  ground  of  his  everlasting  hope, 
and  how  deep  and  strong  was  the  love  of  his  heart.    But  life's  task  of 
endurance  and  work  was  now  accomplished,  and  the  time  come  for  his 
going  home.    On  Monday  evening,  12th  September,  he  was  seized  with 
an  apoplectic  stroke ;  and  after  twenty-four  hours  of  struggle  and  sufforing 
and  broken  words  for  help,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  passed  away  to  his 
eternal  reward.    The  last  prayer  he  was  heard  to  utter  before  the  stroke 
came  was:  *'  Into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit ;  Thou  hast  redeemed  me, 
O  Lord  God  of  truth  ! ' 

I  must  now  compress  into  a  few  words  my  remarks  on/^r.  DaWdsoo'd 
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character,  and  the  promineDt  features  were  so  marked  that  not  much 
requires  to  be  added.  He  was  a  man  of  transparent  truthfalness,  of 
sterling  honesty,  of  robust  iodependence,  of  unbending  integrity,  and  a 
thorough  Christian  gentleman.  He  had  an  utter  abhorrence  of  every 
crooked  and  mean  thinp: ;  and  in  word  and  act  he  was  straightforward 
and  honourable  to  the  highest  degree.  He  was  tender  and  watchful  of 
the  reputation  of  others,  especially  in  their  absence;  and  he  had  the 
manliness  to  rebuke  sharply,  when  occasion  requir^,  what  seemed  to  him 
unsupported  disparagement  of,  or  insinuation  against,  those  who  were  not 
present  to  defend  themselves.  His  charity  towards  men  was  a  genuine 
Christian  charity,  embracing  all  who  hold  the  Head  and  follow  the  right 
way ;  yet  discriminating,  turning  away  from  that  which  is  evil,  and  giving 
no  countenance  to  indifference  to  the  truth. 

He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  having  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  to  advocate  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
in  his  early  years,  and  continuing  to  be  a  staunch  Voluntary  of  the  old 
school  to  the  last,  believing  with  many  of  us  that  the  teaching  of  religion 
everywhere  should  be  sustained  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  those  who 
receive  it. 

His  intellectual  powers  were  very  great,  and  had  been  carefully 
trained.  He  had  a  sound  and  acute  judgment ;  detecting  with  a  sharp 
eye  sophistical  and  shallow  reasoning,  and  marshalling  with  skill  the 
right  arguments  by  which  to  expose  and  refute  it.  He  possessed  a  vivid 
imagination,  often  clothing  the  sentiments  he  expressed  in  beautiful 
imagery,  and  enforcing  the  truths  he  spoke  in  striking  illustrations  that 
brought  them  home  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  His  reading  of 
books  was  varied  and  extensive,  especially  in  theology  and  biblical 
criticism,  and  he  had  read  to  good  purpose,  taking  a  firm  hold  of  the 
subjects  discussed  and  lines  of  thought  followed,  and  having  them  at 
command  Tor  bringing  forth  out  of  the  treasury  of  his  knowledge  things 
new  and  old. 

The  crown  and  glory  of  his  character  was  his  fervent  piety.  He  seldom 
spoke  of  his  inner  spiritual  life ;  and  this,  not  because  he  thought  it  wrong 
for  one  to  tell  what  God  has  done  for  his  soul ;  but,  as  always  appeared  to 
me,  because  in  his  instinctive  regard  to  truth,  he  feared  lest  he  might 
give  a  stronger  expression  to  his  religious  feelings  than  fact  warranted, 
and  so  to  convey  the  idea,  he  was  a  better  man  than  he  thought  him- 
self to  be.  But  who  that  observed  him  in  his  daily  life  could  doubt  ^  he 
was  a  good  man,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  I '  What  loyalty 
in  him  to  duty,  what  reverential  regard  to  the  divine  vrill  in  all  he  said 
and  did,  what  constant  exercise  of  himself  to  have  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  toward  God  and  toward  man ! 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Davidson  occupied  a  high  place  among  distinguished 
men  in  the  Scottish  pulpit.  I  have  heard  many  preachers,  but  I  have 
known  few  who,  take  him  all  in  all,  excelled  him  in  unction  and  power. 
His  discourses  were  rich  in  the  exhibition  of  evangelical  doctrine,  instruc- 
tive in  enfolding  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  dymg  for  sinners, 
and  powerful  in  their  appeals  to  men  not  to  receive  the  grace  of  God  in 
vain. 

Dear  brethren,  let  me  say,  in  closing,  you  have  been  a  favoured  people 
who  haTe  sat  under  his  ministry.    Remember  the  words  of  gospel  truth  t[^ 
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he  so  earnestly  addressed  to  yoa  while  he  was  yet  with  yoa.  Striye  to 
keep  alive  the  impression  of  them  in  yonr  inmost  sonl,  and  show  the 
power  of  them  in  your  religious  life.  Encourage  the  heart  of  him  who 
this  day  feels  the  responsibility  of  being  your  sole  pastor,  rally  around 
him  for  increased  ardour  in  Christian  worship  and  work,  that  the  ark  of 
truth  may  be  borne  on  to  its  rest  when  the  fathers  have  dropped  and  died 
in  the  wilderness.        ^ 

To  the  bereaved  family  I  would  say,  Bless  Ood,  you  have  had  such  a 
father,  leaving  yon  an  endeared  memory  that  yon  may  gratefully  cherish 
in  your  hearts  for  ever.  Be  thankful  to  the  Lord  that  though  you  sorrow 
this  day,  you  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  but  hear  the  voice, 
which  comes  to  you  with  a  new  meanmg,  ^  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord.'  Follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ ;  then  you  and  he  shall 
meet  again  in  that  happy  land  where  *  death-divided  friends  at  last  shall 
meet  to  part  no  more/  ^  And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God  and 
the  word  of  His  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you 
inheritance  among  all  them  that  are  sanctified.' 


MY  FIRST  DAY  IN  PALESTINE. 

{Canclwkd.) 

OuB  party  did  not  see  the  mirage  on  the  plain  of  Sharon ;  but  the 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  peruse  the  following  graphic  description  of  it 
by  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  in  The  Land  and  the  Book,  in  connection  with 
this  plain : — ^  Yonder,  on  the  plain  to  the  south-east  of  us,  is' a  beautiful 
miraga  This  optical  illusion  is  often  so  perfect,  that  even  the  experienced 
traveller  finds  it  difficult  to  beliere  that  he  is  not  approaching  an  actual 
lake  of  transparent  water.  Dr.  Wilson  tells  us  that  the  name  for 
mirage  in  Sanscrit  means  ^^  the  thirst  of  the  antelope,"  and  nothing  could 
be  more  poetical.  I  once  gave  chase  to  a  flock  of  gazelles  on  the  plain 
of  Tireh,  south-east  of  Aleppo.  The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  ^the 
antelopes  "  made  direct  towards  a  vast  mirage,  which  covered  the  whole 
eastern  horizon.  To  me  they  seemed  to  be  literally  leaping  through  the 
water,  and  I  could  see  their  forms  below  the  surface,  and  reversed,  with 
the  utmost  distinctness.  No  wonder  they  were  deceived,  for  even  their 
pursuer  was  utterly  confounded.  But  the  pursuit  of  a  mirage  is  like 
chasing  the  nunbow,  which  retreats  as  you  advance,  and  can  never  be 
overtaken.    The  Arab  name  is  serab,  and  it  is  doubtless  to  this  deceitful 

Comenon  that  Isaiah  refers,  where  the  promise  is  that  this  serab  shall 
me  a  real  lake  (Isa.  xxxr.  7).  Our  transb&tors  have  missed  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  most  emphatic  figure.  Serab  is  not  ^^  parched 
ground,"  but  a  shimmering,  tantalizing  phantom  of  a  lake.  Sale,  in  his 
Koran,  chap,  xxiv.,  translates  serab  by  vapour :  ^  The  works  of  unbelievers 
are  like  the  vapour  serab  in  a  plain,  which  the  thirsty  thinketh  to  be  water, 
until,  when  he  cometh  thereto,  he  findeth  it  nothing."  Muhammed 
meant  the  mirage,  and  gave  the  proper  name  for  it '  (<  South  PaL,'  p.  102). 
The  note  by  Sale  is  evidently  the  description  of  an  eye-witness :  ^  The 
Arabic  word  Serdb  signifies  that  false  appearance  whiclvtn  the  eastera 
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couDtrieB  is  often  seen  in  sandy  plains  about  noon,  resembling  a  large 
lake  of  water  in  motion,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  reverberation  of  the  sun- 
beams. It  sometimes  tempts  thirsty  travellers  out  of  their  way,  but 
deceives  them  when  they  come  near,  either  going  forward  (for  it  always 
appears  at  the  same  distance)  or  quite  vanishing.' 

The  first  village  we  passed  on  the  plain  was  Tde^r— -a  small  Arabian 
village ;  and  a  little  beyond  it  we  descended  to  a  Wely  (tomb)  called 
Imam  AU^  beside  which  is  a  well  of  excellent  water.  After  tasting 
the  water  we  rode  round  the  tomb,  and  saw  behind  it  a  large  number  of 
Hzards  which  moved  about  smartly,  looking  sharply  at  us  as  if  to  discover 
whether  our  intentions  were  peaceful  They  were  ugly  creatures  with 
long  tails,  and,  as  we  were  not  sure  that  they  were  perfectly  harmless, 
and  their  four  feet  might  enable  them  to  make  a  sudden  attack,  we  pre- 
ferred to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  them.  By  seeing  them  we  were 
reminded  that  we  were  in  the  territory  which  once  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  of  which  tribe  the  dying  Jacob  said,  ^  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by 
the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse  heels,  so  that  his 
rider  shall  fall  backward.'  Their  neighbours  the  Philistines  often 
invaded  their  territory,  and  Samson,  who  belonged  to  this  tribe,  prevailed 
over  the  invaders  by  stratagem  as  well  as  by  strength.  Provoked  by 
the  inroads  of  their  powerful  neighbours,  they  at  length  sought  a  northern 
home,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  by  their  characteristic  craft  and 
cunning. 

The  road  to  Lydda  diverges  to  the  left  at  the  well  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  a  short  way  along  this  road  we  saw  the  small  village  of  Bit 
Dejdn^  that  is,  Beth-Dagon,  which  signifies  the  house  of  Dagon,  the 
national  deity  of  the  Philistines.  No  such  place  in  this  district  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture  by  this  name,  but  two  other  places  bore  the 
name,  one  in  Judah,  and  the  other  in  Asher.  Dagon  may  have  been 
worshipped  here  when  the  Philistines  possessed  this  territory.  We  read  of 
temples  of  Dagon  at  Gaza  and  Ashdod,  two  of  their  five  cities,  the. other 
three  being  Ashkelon,  Ekron,  and  Gath.  Samson  pulled  down  the 
pillars  and  perished  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Gaza;  and,  when  the 
ark  of  God  was  brought  into  the  temple  at  Ashdod,  Dagon  fell  on  his 
face  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  The  glory  of  Philistia  has  passed  away. 
Between  where  we  were  travelling  and  the  sea  there  are  extensive  sand- 
dunes.  Not  only  is  this  fertile  soil  neglected,  but  its  very  existence  is 
threatened  by  the  slow  approach  of  that  persistent  enemy,  the  sand, 
which  is  advancing  step  by  step,  and  against  which  no  action  whatever 
is  being  taken.  Captain  Warren  examined  this  district  in  1867,  and  he 
says  of  it :  ^  It  is  curious  in  traversing  these  sand-hills  to  come  upon 
the  site  of  some  orchard  which  has  been  covered  perhaps  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Tou  suddenly  meet  with  a  sort  of  crater  in  the  sand,  forty  feet 
deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flourishes  an  apple  tree ;  then  you  come 
upon  a  fig  tree  growing  in  the  same  manner ;  and  lastly  upon  a  little  patch 
of  ground,  quite  below  the  level  of  the  sand,  with  a  house  attached,  but 
even  this  patch  of  ground  has  several  feet  of  sand  over  it.  The  husband- 
man's chief  duty  appears  to  consist  in  dragging  up  the  sand  in  baskets 
from  the  bottom  of  the  craters  to  the  surface.  The  trees  growing  in  these 
little  hollows  are  very  fruitful,  and  no  wonder,  for  they  have  no  wind, 
plenty  of  sun,  and  good  moist  earth  to  grow  in;  the  superincumbeopr 
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saDd,  being  a  non-coDdactor,  preyents  eraporation  from  the  soil  beiow^ 
aod  keeps  it  moist  through  the  snmmer.'* 

Whea  we  had  come  to  the  open  plain,  Mr.  Floyd,  manager  of  Mr* 
Cook's  Palestine  boainess,  who  accompanied  as  part  of  the  way,  seemed 
to  think  that  we  might  move  on  a  little  more  qnickly,  as  the  riders  were 
becoming  accostomed  to  the  use  of  their  horses ; 

'  And  M  the  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  ite  new-fledged  offipring  to  the  ikiet,* 

80  he  and  our  dragoman  galloped  off  in  curves  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
to  show  us  what  our  horses  were  willing  to  do  if  we  would  only  allow 
them.  Some  of  the  riders  followed  the  example,  and  the  scene  became 
quite  animated ;  but  most  of  the  horses  were  quite  unaffected  by  all  this 
stir,  and  required  to  be  urged  on  when  they  feU  behind.  Mr.  Johnstone 
proposed  to  me  that  we  should  go  to  the  front,  and  we  went.  After 
passing  large  plantations  of  olives,  we  came  to  a  lonely  spot,  called  el 
Mciktalekj  or  the  place  of  slaying.  As  our  party  had  stretched  into  a 
long  line,  and  we  were  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  rest,  Mr.  Johnstone 
expressed  suspicion  about  a  company  that  were  coming  to  meet  us  with 
camels,  mules,  and  donkeys«  I  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  the  men ; 
but  neither  of  us  yet  knew  whom  to  trust  and  whom  to  avoid  in  this 
strange  land.  On  other  occasions  I  found  that  I  had  been  afraid  of  men 
who  would  have  taken  oar  side  if  any  danger  had  occurred.  Mr. 
Johnstone  turned  up  his  guide-book,  and  found  that  the  hollow  part  of 
the  road,  where  we  were  sure  to  meet  the  company,  had  once  been  a 
haunt  of  robbers.  This  was  not  reassuring,  and  somehow  we  both  had 
a  lively  recollection  of  stories  we  had  heard  of  robberies  in  Palestine. 
But  I  called  the  attention  of  my  friend  to  the  fact  that  the  guide-book 
spoke  of  what  the  place  once  was,  not  what  it  is  now,  and  that  our  guide 
had  told  us  that  there  is  no  danger  to  any  one  between  Joppa  and  J^n- 
salem,  while  he  did  not  conceal  from  us  the  other  fact  that  there  are  real 
dangers  in  other  parts  of  Palestine.  Besides,  the  men  were  likely  to 
think  that  we  were  only  a  little  way  in  advance  of  a  larger  company  than 
theirs,  that  might  be  concealed  from  view  by  the  olive  plantations. 
Neither  of  us  thought  of  turning,  and  we  felt  confident  that  if  the  men 
showed  any  hostility  we  could  easily  gallop  off  to  our  party  for  protec- 
tion, and  they  had  not  the  means  of  overtaking  us.  When  we  met  we 
stared  at  the  men  and  they  at  us,  and  each  party  went  on.  Their  beasts 
were  laden  with  merchandise,  and  most  of  the  men  were  walking.  We 
ought  not  to  have  confounded  them  with  the  plundering  Bedaweens  in 
the  northern  part  of  Sharon,  who  are  much  dreaded,  and  not  without 
reason. 

As  we  approached  the  village  of  Serfendj  or  Surafend^  a  little  to  the 
right  on  a  rising  ground,  we  resolved  to  visit  it  for  the  purpose  of  inspec* 
tion.  We  cantered  up  to  it,  and  found  that  it  consisted  of  miserable  mud 
huts  like  huge  mole-bills,  with  dirty,  half-naked  children  peeping  oat 
at  the  low  doors.  We  saw  cow-manure  laid  on  the  houses,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  being  dried  for  fuel.  A  dirty  dog  barked  at  us  with- 
out coming  near,  but  we  saw  only  three  or  four  grown  people  who  gave 
a  passing  look  at  us ;  and  if  there  were  many  people  in  the  village,  they 

,    .  ^        *  Oy^  Wwk  in  PaUttim,  p,  212, 
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seemed  to  have  little  cnriositj  about  strangers.  Below  the  Tillage, 
between  it  and  the  road,  were  beaQtifol  gardens  with  abundance  of  frait 
trees  iu  blossom.  These  gardens,  with  their  Inzuriant  beauty,  appeared, 
as  we  made  the  circuit  of  them,  to  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
wretched  hovels  in  which  the  people  live.  They  must  bring  water  into 
their  garden-grounds  and  plant  useful  trees,  but  they  seem  not  to  have 
energy  sufficient  for  anythhig  else. 

When  we  returned  to  the  road,  some  of  our  friends  who  were  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  inquired  what  we  had  seen,  and  they 
were  quite  satisfied  with  our  report,  without  making  a  personal  inspection. 
On  both  sides  of  the  road  we  saw  fields  under  cultivation ;  in  some  the 
ploughs  were  at  work,  and  in  others  the  green  com  was  as  far  advanced  as 
it  is  in  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  June.  As  we  approached  the  town  we 
turned  aside  to  see  the  Tower  of  Ramleh.  It  is  west  of  the  town,  at  a 
distance  of  about  ten  minutes*  walk,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  swell  of  land. 
The  ruins  remain  of  an  extensive  building  connected  with  it,  called  the 
^  White  Mosque;'  but  Professor  Robinson  considers  that  it  was  originally 
a  splendid  Khan,*  and  that  its  extensive  subterranean  vaults  were  store- 
houses for  the  deposit  of  merchandise.  The  tower  is  of  Saracenic 
architecture,  square,  built  of  well-hewn  stone,  and  itR  windows  have 
pointed  arches.  It  is  VdO  feet  high,  and  the  top  is  reached  by  125  well- 
worn  steps.  The  view  from  the  top  is  one  of  great  richoess  and  beauty. 
The  nearer  view  embraces  the  extensive  olive  groves  and  gardens  of 
Bamleh,  abounding  with  fruit  trees  and  vegetables,  and  enclosed  with 
impenetrable  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear  or  cactus ;  and  the  white  houses 
and  domes  of  Lydda,  with  its  extensive  groves,  seem  close  at  hand  from 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  though  that  town  is  balf-an<hour  distant. 
The  afternoon  being  clear,  we  saw  Mount  Oarmel  in  the  far  north,  the 
whole  plain  of  Sharon,  and  the  region  on  which  once  stood  the  famous 
five  cities  of  the  Philistines.  There  is  also  a  view  of  the  blue  mountains  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Epbraim,  or,  as  we  name  them  now,  the  mountains 
of  Jndea  and  Samaria,  embracing  also  the  far-off  mountains  of  Galilee. 
One  very  distant  Jndean  mountain  we  afterwards  discovered  to  be  Neby 
Samwil,  near  Jerusalem.  It  was  surprising  to  me  that  scarcely  one-third 
of  the  party  cared  to  ascend  the  tower.  A  young  gentleman,  who  lay  on 
the  grass  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin,  fatigued  by  his  ride  from  Joppa,  asked 
me  when  I  descended,  ^  Is  there  anything  to  be  seen  in  the  tower  more 
than  we  can  see  from  here  ? '  I  told  him  of  the  magnificent  view  from 
the  top,  that  the  steps  were  tolerably  good  though  well-worn,  and  that 
the  height  was  only  120  feet.  ^Ah!'  he  replied,  Hhe  120  feet  decide 
the  point  for  me.'  This  was  not  the  only  iostance  in  which  I  observed 
that  many  tourists  in  Palestine  come  far  short  of  obtaining  the  full 
available  benefit  of  so  long  and  expensive  a  journey. 

After  examining  the  ruins,  we  rode  into  the  town  of  Ramleh.  The 
name  er^Ramleh  signifies  the  sand — a  name  which  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  soil  on  which  it  is  built ;  but  when  well  watered  it  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  orchards  around  it  are  extremely  beautiful.  If  the  land  has  such 
spots  of  fertility  and  beauty,  notwithstanding  the  indolence  of  the  people 
who  now  inhabit  it,  what  scenes  of  beauty  would  the  whole  land  present 
if  possessed  as  of  old  by  an  industrious  population  I  The  young  men 
•  Biblical  Betearehet  in  FaletUMy  vol.  ii  p.  231.  r^  OOoIp 
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who  visit  it  now  woald  probably  find  it  a  fair  type  of  the  heavenly  Canaan 
by  revisiting  it  a  qaarter  of  a  century  henca  Changes  are  comiug' 
rapidly  over  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  Palestine  may  be  in  other  hands 
ere  we  are  many  years  older.  Ramleh  is  still  a  considerable  town  of 
8000  inhabitants,  one-third  of  whom  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  faith. 
At  one  time  it  was  a  walled  town,  larger  than  Jerusalem,  with  four  large 
and  eight  small  gates.  It  was  associated  with  the  large  neighbonring 
town  of  Lydda  in  the  days  of  the  Crusaders,  and  had  an  interesting 
history,  of  which  even  an  outline  cannot  be  presented  here.  A  bishopric 
of  Lydda  and  Ramleh  was  founded  in  1099.  Ramleh  is  not  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  and  possibly  was  not  in  existence  in  the  days  of  the  Bible. 
Some  identify  it  with  Arimathea,  where  lived  Joseph,  whose  new  tomb 
became  the  grave  of  Jesus ;  but  the  home  of  Joseph  appears  to  have 
been  nearer  Lydda.  Lydda  (the  Lod  of  the  Old  Testament),  where 
the  Apostle  Peter  laboured  in  the  gospel,  and  where  he  performed  the 
remarkable  and  influential  miracle  of  healing  on  ^neas,  and  whence  he 
was  called  to  Joppa  for  the  raising  of  Dorcas  to  life,  was  by  the  Greeks 
called  Uiaspolis^  the  City  of  Jupiter.  The  climate  of  Ramleh  is  pleasanter 
than  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  healthier  than  that  of  Joppa. 

After  riding  through  the  town  we  encamped  on  a  green  field,  enamdled 
with  innumerable  flowers,  between  the  town  and  the  cemetery.  The  tent 
which  fell  to  my  lot  had  three  beds,  of  which  one  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Johnstone  of  Dumfries,  the  second  by  Mr.  Sngden  of  Manchester,  and 
the  third  by  myself.    And  thus  ended  my  first  day  in  Palestine. 

P.  M. 


PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

III. — Gekebal  Chabactebistics  of  Poblic  Wobship. 

The  public  worship  of  God  is  a  matter  of  divme  regulation ;  and  to  this 
fact,  along  with  the  various  elements  of  which  it  consists,  our  attention 
has  already  been  directed.  God  is  worshipped  by  His  people  in  the  act 
of  assembling  together  for  this  purpose ;  iu  their  gifts  as  they  enter  the 
sanctuary ;  in  their  devotional  services ;  and  in  the  giving  and  receiving 
of  religious  instruction.  Closely  allied  to  the  elements  of  public  worship, 
there  are  various  general  characteristics  on  which  it  may  be  interesting 
to  look. 

One  of  the  leadmg  and  general  characteristics  of  public  worship  is 
uniformity.  In  all  ages,  and  under  the  various  dispensations  of  religion, 
it  has  been  in  its  essential  elements  the  same.  God  is  Himself  unchange- 
able. He  is  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning;  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  No  change  can  take  place  either  in  His 
character  or  the  reb&tion  in  which  His  people  stand  to  Him.  There  can 
be  no  change  in  His  claims  on  them,  their  obligations  to  Him,  or  His 
love  towards  them.  The  mountains  shall  depart,  says  He,  and  the  hills 
be  removed,  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the 
covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed.  He  may  still  be  addressed  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  ^  Of  old  hast  Thou  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  Thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  bat 
Thou  shalt  endure ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment :  as  a 
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vestare  shalt  Thoa  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed :  bnt  Thoa 
art  the  same,  and  Thy  years  shall  have  no  end.'  ^  Lord,  Thoa  hast  been 
onr  dwelling-place  in  all  geQerations.'  In  all  ages  the  spiritaal  capacities 
and  endowments  of  His  people  have  been  in  their  general  character  the 
same,  and  the  spiritaal  service  they  render  to  Him  mast  be  the  same  in 
all  its  essential  elements.  This  is  what  we  hare  reason  to  expect,  and  the 
expectation  has  been  fulfilled  in  connection  with  the  public  worship  of 
God.  As  there  has  been  a  seed  to  senre  Him  in  all  generations,  so  in 
their  spiritaal  service  there  has  been  essential  aniformity  amidst  all  the 
changes  which  time  and  circnmstances  have  brought  about. 

From  the  fall  of  man  down  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  form 
of  worship  was  chiefly  symbolicaL  This  mode  of  worship  in  its  general 
aspect  was  pecutiar  to  Old  Testament  times.  In  the  records  of  sacred 
history  it  is  presented  in  various  stages  of  development,  but  always 
bearing  unmistakeably  the  same  leading  features.  The  symbolical  form 
is  maintained.  This  form  of  worship  was  typical  as  weU  as  symbolical. 
It  was  not  only  fitted  to  express  certain  feelings  and  convictions  on  the 
part  of  the  worshipper,  and  to  hold  up  to  view  some  important  truth 
about  Ood ;  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come. 
This  was  in  keeping  ynth  the  general  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation.  It  was  typical,  and  this  fact  comes  out  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  worship,  but  also  in  national  and 
individual  history,  as  well  as  in  various  divine  institutions.  The  tree  of 
life,  the  cherubim  and  flaming  sword,  and  the  ark  in  which  Noah  and  his 
family  were  saved,  were  typical  things ;  Adam  and  Abraham,  and  Mel« 
cfaizedek  and  Moses,  and  others,  were  typical  persons ;  Canaan  was  a 
typical  country ;  Jerusalem  was  a  typical  city ;  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  and  their 
entrance  into  the  land  of  promise,  were  typical  events.  Under  this 
dispensation,  however,  in  all  its  stages  and  manifestations,  the  essential 
elements  of  public  worship  may  be  traced  with  more  or  less  distinctness. 
The  principal  part  of  worship  was  the  offering  up  of  sacrifice,  and  in  this 
one  service  all  the  elements  of  a  true  and  acceptable  worship  are  included. 
From  the  divine  acceptance  of  worship  rendered  in  this  way,  we  infer  that 
it  was  of  divine  appointment;  and  the  reason  usually  given  for  this 
arrangement  is,  that  it  was  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  fnller 
and  clearer  manifestation  of  the  way  of  life,  which  the  coming  dispensation 
was  meant  to  reveal.  If  this  reason  is  sound,  the  system  of  truth  under 
the  former  dispensation  must  have  been  simpler  and  more  adapted  to  a 
state  of  tutelage  than  that  which  the  gospel  unfolds ;  and  therefore, 
although  those  who  worshipped  God  in  the  offering  up  of  sacrifice  could 
see  the  symbolic  meaning  of  their  worship,  they  may  nevertheless  have 
been  unable  to  comprehend  its  full  typical  import.  This  is  a  point  about 
which  there  is  much  obscurity,  and  it  is  one  about  which  it  is  foolish 
to  dogmatize ;  but  even  although  the  views  of  the  ancient  worshipper,  as 
be  laid  his  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  may  not  have  been  so  clear  about  the 
Great  Sacrifice  as  ours  are,  in  the  light  of  Calvary,  still  there  is  enough 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  his  service  contained  the  essential  elements 
of  worship. 

The  offering  up  of  sacrifice  was  an  act  of  homage  to  God,  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  allegiance  to  Him,  and  a  recognition  of  His  sovereignty.  3]!^ 
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was  an  expressed  lidoration  of  Him  in  the  light  of  attribates  pecaliar  to 
Himself.  It  recognised  Him  as  the  invisible  bat  omnipresent  Ood, 
and  as  One  possessed  of  moral  perfections,  in  which  He  is  infinitely 
exalted  above  the  purest  and  noblest  of  created  intelligences.  The 
offering  of  sacrifice  was  a  confession  that  sin  had  been  committed,  and 
that  punishment  was  deserved.  It  was  therefore  not  only  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  accountability  to  Him,  but  a  profession  of  belief  in  Hia 
holiness.  His  justice,  and  His  truth.  It  indicated  a  belief  in  His  readi- 
ness to  forgive  transgressors,  and  implied  the  offering  up  of  a  prayer  for 
pardon.  It  was  in  many  instances  a  thankoffering  for  merciea  It  was 
also  a  gift  in  the  way  of  honouring  Ood,  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part 
of  the  worshipper  that  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  all  he  had,  came  froai 
Him.  By  means  of  sacrifice,  also,  instruction  was  given  about  sacred 
things.  Even  in  the  limited  aspect  of  a  mere  symbol  this  was  true.  The 
idea  of  an  atonement  by  the  substitution  of  one  life  for  another  was 
expressed ;  and  where  there  was  spiritual  discernment  to  see  it  as  a  type 
of  Him  who  came  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  the 
instructive  nature  of  the  service  was  still  more  fully  realized. 

These  are  the  essential  elements  of  worship ;  and  therefore,  wherever 
sacrifices  were  offered  in  a  proper  spirit,  in  a  proper  way,  and  of  the  kind 
prescribed,  we  have  all  the  elements  essential  to  the  public  worship  of 
God.  This  service  was  rendered  by  Abel  and  Noah,  and  Abraham  and 
other  patriarchs.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation  a  full  and  complicated 
system  of  rites  and  ceremonies  was  appointed,  and  its  observuice  enjoined 
in  the  most  imperative  terms.  Sacrifices  were  ordered  of  various  kinds, 
and  for  various  occasions.  Solemn  festivals  were  ordained.  Daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  services  were  instituted.  Levites  in  their 
various  orders,  and  priests  in  their  separate  courses,  had  all  their  special 
places  to  fill  and  their  peculiar  duties  to  perform  ;  but  in  all  these  minute 
details  there  is  nothing  added  to,  or  taken  from,  the  essential  elements  of 
worship.  The  principal  part  of  the  service  was  the  offering  up  of  sacri- 
fice, and  therefore  all  that  was  essential  to  worship  was  found  in  the  reli- 
gious services  of  the  patriarchs  as  truly  as  in  those  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood.  On  this  ground  alone  the  essential  muformity  of  public 
worship  might  be  demonstrated;  but  there  is  stronger  evidence  still. 
This  is  found  in  the  devotional  services  of  former  times.  The  Book  of 
Psalms  contains  all  that  is  needed  in  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  with  which  the  worship  of  God  should  be  observed.  Nowhere 
else  can  words  more  appropriate  be  found  in  which  God  may  be 
adored,  sin  acknowledged,  pardon  besought,  and  thanks  for  mercies 
given.  As  this  part  of  worship  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  days 
of  David,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  observed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  earlier  times.  We  have,  indeed,  no  record  of  devotional 
exercises  in  the  earliest  examples  of  worship,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  they  could  have  been  awanting.  Even  if  the  language  of  devotioa 
was  not  uttered,  the  spu*it  of  it  must  have  been  there. 

In  the  worship  of  Christians  in  apostolic  times,  to  which  we  look 
as  a  model  for  our  imitation,  we  have  the  same  essential  elements,  and 
their  worship  was  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  they  taught  In  their 
public  assemblies  we  find  them  engaging  in  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and 
expressing  their  homage  to  God  by  word  and  deed,    ^e  sacrifices 
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required  by  the  law  were  no  longer  offered,  bat  they  did  not  fail  to 
honoar  Ood  with  their  gifts;  and  some  of  them,  when  even  in  deep 
poverty,  are  commended  for  the  riches  of  their  liberality.  From  these 
and  similar  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  essential  elements  of  public  worship 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  sam&  We  not  only  worship  the  same  Ood 
whom  patriarchs  worshipped,  for  whom  an  altar  was  erected  at  Bethel 
and  Oilgal,  a  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  and  a  temple  at  Jerusalem ; 
we  worship  Him  in  essentially  the  same  way.  Like  His  people  of  old, 
we  shall  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  hills  whence  eometh  our  help,  and  still 
feel  that  our  help  eometh  from  the  Lord^  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

As  the  public  worship  of  God  has  been  characterized  by  uniformity, 
so  another  of  its  general  characteristics  is  simplicity.  This  feature, 
however,  belongs  to  the  present  dispensation,  and  rests  on  the  fact  that 
the  typical  form  of  worship  has  been  abrogated.  The  use  of  symbols  is 
in  no  way  essential  to  pulslic  worship,  except  in  so  far  as  this  has  been 
required  by  divine  appointment.  In  abrogating  this  mode  of  worship, 
simplicity  was  promoted,  while  its  essential  elements  remained  unchanged. 
The  sign  might  be  removed  while  the  thing  signified  was  retained,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  type  was  no  longer  needed  after  the  antitype 
appeared.  The  relation  of  symbols  to  the  public  worship  of  Ood  is 
similar  to  that  of  language  to  thought,  or  an  instrument  to  music.  As 
the  same  idea  may  be  expressed  in  different  languages,  and  even  in  the 
same  language  in  various  ways,  or  the  same  piece  of  music  rendered  in 
all  its  fulness  on  instruments  of  different  kinds,  so  the  same  essential 
elements  of  worship  may  be  preserved  in  their  naked  simplicity  when  the 
symbolic  garb  has  been  thrown  aside.  Signs  and  symbols  are  no  longer 
required  in  expressing  our  homage  to  Ood.  We  are  under  no  necessity 
of  resorting  to  them  in  order  that  we  may  adore  Him,  or  confess  our  sins 
to  Him,  or  praise  Him  for  His  goodness,  or  pray  to  Him  for  needed 
blessings.  We  can  do  all  this  in  simple  words,  and  in  a  direct  form,  and 
there  was  therefore  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  removing  the  symbolical 
form  of  worship  peculiar  to  former  times,  when  its  temporary  purpose  ^  "> 
had  been  accomplished.  This  mode  of  worship  might  be  superseded 
without  creating  a  want  or  causing  a  blank,  and  this  has  accordingly 
been  done.  This  may  be  inferred  from  our  Lord's  conversation,  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria.  When  appealed  to  as  a  prophet  to  decide  whether 
the  Jews  or  the  Samaritans  were  right  in  a  matter  of  controversy 
between  them,  and  to  say  whether  Jerusalem  or  Mount  Oerizim  was  the 
place  where  Ood  should  be  worshipped,  His  reply  was  a  virtual  announce* 
ment  of  the  fact  that  the  ancient  form  of  worship  was  about  to  be 
entirely  changed.  ^  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour 
eometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem, 
worship  the  Father.'  The  typical  form  of  worship  was  inseparably 
connected  with  Jerusalem.  The  temple  service  was  the  keystone  of  the 
arch,  and  the  destruction  of  thf  entire  fabric  was  involved  in  its  removal 
The  offering  up  of  sacrifices  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  symbolical 
and  typical  services,  and  it  was  only  in  Jerusalem  where  this  service 
could  be  lawfully  performed.  The  declaration,  therefore,  that  Ood  was 
no  longer  in  any  special  sense  to  be  worshipped  at  Jerusalem,  was 
equivalent  to  the  intimation  that  He  was  no  longer  to  be  worshipped,  aa 
of  old,  by  means  of  the  sacrifices  the  law  required.  C^ooole 
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Ibis  is  eTident^  also,  from  the  nature  of  the  work  which  the  SaWoar 
came  into  the  world  to  do,  and  which  He  faithfully  accomplished.  He 
came  to  offer  Himself  ap  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  jnstice.  He  came, 
not  to  be  ministered  nnto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many,  and  Ue  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  His  mission  to  the  very  letter. 
He  is  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  He  bore  away  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the 
tree.  When  we  were  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the 
ungodly.  All  the  <^vinely  authoriced  sacrifices  of  andent  times  were 
types  of  His  great  sacrifice  of  Himself,  and  derived  their  value  from  it. 
The  blood  of  bullocks  and  of  goats  could  never  of  itself  take  away  sin. 
It  was  only  a  type  of 'the  blo^  shed  on  the  cross.  It  prefigured  the 
atoning  death  of  Him  in  whom  we  have  redemption  through  His  blood, 
the  forgiyeness  of  sins.  The  shedding  and  sprinkling  of  blood  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement ;  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  ceremonies  by  which 
the  slaying  of  it  was  accompanied ;  the  burnt-offering;  the  sin-offering  ; 
and  the  trespass-offering,--all  pomted  to  the  one  saiaifice,  and  in  &e 
presenting  of  it  found  their  fulfilment 

To  the  typical  character  of  Old  Testament  sacrifices,  with  their  fulfil- 
ment and  consequent  termination  in  the  death  of  Christ,  the  apostle  thus 
refers  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  '  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the 
holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true ;  but  into 
heaven  itself^  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Ood  for  us:  nor  yet 
that  He  should  offer  Himself  often,  as  the  high  priest  entereth  into  the 
holy  place  every  year  with  blood  of  others;  for  then  must  He  often 
have  suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world;  but  now  once  in  the 
end  of  the  world  hath  He  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself.'  From  the  testimony,  as  well  as  from  the  argument  of  the 
apostle,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  of  all  the  typical  services  of  Old 
Testament  worship,  namely,  the  offering  up  of  sacrifice,  has  been  set 
aside  as  an  observance  no  longer  required;  and  as  this  was  no  longer 
necessary,  so  other  typical  services  of  a  subordinate  nature  must  be 
equally  uncalled  for. 

The  example  of  Christians  in  apostolic  times  points  in  the  same 
direction.  In  their  public  assemblies  for  the  worship  of  God  we  have 
praise,  and  prayer,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  but  no  attempt  to 
keep  up  the  typical  observances  of  the  old  economy.  There  was  neith^ 
the  offering  up  of  sacrifice  nor  any  substitute  for  it,  and  from  this  the 
inference  is  obvious,  that,  in  the  worship  of  Ood  nnd&r  the  new  and  more 
perfect  (fispensation,  such  services  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  absolutely 
unlawful.  Simplicity  is  now  therefore  one  of  the  characteristics  of  divine 
worship.  Instead  of  a  cumbrous  and  costly  ritual,  Ood  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped ttmply  and  directly  in  the  exercises  of  devotion.  The  Christian 
worshipper  is  permitted  to  present  himself  before  Ood  as  directly  as  the 
Jewish  high  priest  did  once  a  year  in  the  holiest  of  all^  and  the  use  to  be 
made  of  this  permission  is  thus  enjoined :  ^  Having  therefore,  brethren, 
boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and 
living  way,  which  He  hath  consecrated  for  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to 
say,  His  flesh ;  and  haying  an  high  priest  over  the  house  of  Ood,  let  ns 
draw  near,  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  oonsd^nce,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water.' 
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It  18  indeed  true  that  in  connection  with  the  public  worship  of  God,  as 
tanght  and  exemplified  in  apostolic  tiipes,  and  stamped  with  the  authority 
of  the  Master  Himself,  we  have  two  observances  of  )&  symbolic  descrip- 
tion, namely,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sopper;  but  here,  as  in  many 
other  things,  the  exception  confirms  the  rule.  The  scriptural  form  in 
which  these  ordinances  are  administered  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  ; 
while  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  such  services  in  Christian  worship, 
helps  to  establish  the  general  principle  that  the  entire  system  of  symbolical 
observances  has  been  abolished.  As  two. ordinances  of  this  nature  have 
been  prescribed,  and  as  the  way  in  which  God  is  to  be  worshipped  is  a 
matter  of  divine  r^nlation,  so  it  is  quite  evident  that,  if  thwe  had  been 
anything  more  required  of  a  symbolical  form,  the  necessary  directions 
would  have  hem  given.  To  go  beyond  the  law  and  the  testimony  in  this 
matter,  and  to  introduce  into  the  service  of  God  In  public  worship  a 
ritual  which  He  has  not  appointed,  is  to  fall  into  the  very  rin  of  the 
Israelites  when  they  made  and  worshipped  the  golden  calf.  Everything 
of  this  kind  is  mere  ^  will-worship,'  ^d  seeks  to  make  void  the  law  of 
God  by  the  traditions  and  fancies  of  men.  ^  Which  things  have  indeed  a 
show  of  wisdom.'  The  introduction  of  unauthorized  rites  and  ceremonies 
into  the  public  worship  of  God  may  be  traced  to  good  motives  and  good 
intentions.  It  may  be  supposed  that  such  additions  will  render  the 
.service  more  attractive  and  imposing;  but  it  is  surely  more  honouring  to 
God  to  maintain  it  m  all  the  simplicity  so  clearly  sanctioned  by  Himself. 

Public  worship  is  also  characterized  by  spirituality.  God  is  a  Spuit^ 
and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  trnth« 
He  knows  the  heart  He  demands  the  heart,  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  else.  The  demand  for  spiritual  worship  is  peculiar  to  revealed 
religion.  The  worship  of  paganism  is  satisfied  with  mere  outward  forms, 
bat  something  more  is  needeid  in  the  service  of  the  living  and  true  God. 
This  feature  of  diyine  worship  Is  not  confined  to  any  particular  age. 
While  simplicity  is  peculiar  to  the  present  di9{>ensatlon,  spirituality 
belongs  to  both  the  present  and  the  past.  It  might  be  to  some  extent 
veiled  and  obscured  in  the  symbolism  of  former  tiroes,  but  it  was  as 
indbpensable  then  as  It  is  now.  Even  amidst  the  numerous  and  burden- 
some outward  observances  required  by  the  law  of  Moses,  the  heart  was 
expressly  demanded,  and  no  divine  complaint  is  uttered  in  stronger  terms 
than  that  which  the  neglect  of  complying  with  this  demand  csdUs  forth. 
^  This  people  draw  near  to  me  with  the  mouth,  and  honour  me  with  the 
lips,  while  their  hearts  are  far  from  me.'  The  mere  outward  act  of 
worship  without  spirituality,  and  apart  from  the  sincerity  of  heart  which 
shows  itself  in  a  life  of  hoHness,  is  in  reality  hateful  in  His  sight.  Out- 
ward homage  may  please  a  human  sovereign, — and  the  greatest  of  earthly 
potentates  can  command  nothing  more, — but  It  cannot  satisfy  the  King, 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  with  whom  all  things  are  naked  and  open,  even  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  '  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of 
your  sacrifices  unto  met  saith  the  Lord :  I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings 
of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of 
bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.  When  ye  come  to  appear  before 
me,  who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand,  to  tread  my  courts  ?  Bring 
uo  more  vain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomiuation  unto  me ;  the  new 
moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with :  it  isr 
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iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting/  This  complaint  through  Isaiah  is  in 
harmony  with  the  encoaraging  message  of  the  Prophet  Joel,  and  in  both 
there  is  the  same  demand  for  spiritaality  of  worship.  ^  Therefore  also 
ilow  saith  the  Lord,  Taru  ye  even  to  me  with  all  yonr  heart,  and  with 
fasting,  and  with  weeping,  and  with  mooming;  and  rend  yoor  heirt, 
and  not  yonr  garments,  and  turn  nnto  the  Lord  yonr  God ;  for  He  is 
gracious  and  mercifnl,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness.* 

As  the  demand  for  spirituality  in  the  worship  of  God  was  imperatin 
under  the  former  dispensation,  with  its  many  outward  rites,  how  mndi 
more  obyiously  is  this  the  case  amidst  the  simplicity  of  Ghristiaa  worship! 
As  there  is  so  little  for  the  hands  to  do,  the  heart  must  be  all  the  more 
fully  engaged.  Our  Lord's  teaching  on  this  point  Is  plain  and  ezptidt 
One  of  the  chief  sins  of  which  He  accused  the  Pharisees  was  the  want  of 
spirituality  in  their  worship,  and  their  tendency  to  even  a  scmpukKis 
obsenrance  of  forms  without  giving  their  heart  to  God.  The  directioos 
He  gives  about  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  alms,  all  point  to  the  necessity 
of  spirituality  in  these  exercises  of  divine  wor^p.  In  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles  the  same  demand  is  made,  and  all  the  directiona  they  give 
are  in  keeping  with  the  principle  that  bodily  service  profiteth  little.  Tbe 
preservation  of  spirituality  in  the  worship^  of  God  is  one  of  the  ordinsry 
accompaniments  of  doctrinal  purity  and  vital  godliness,  and  there  k  no 
surer  sign  of  faithlessness  and  corruption  than  the  multiplication  of  oat- 
ward  ceremonies,  while  spirituality  of  mind  is  n^lected.  As  this,  thai,  is 
characteristic  of  true  worship,  everything  should  be  avoided  in  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary  that  may  lead  the  thoughts  and  aifectiooa  away 
from  God. 

In  the  exercise  of  public  worship  there  must  also  be  decorum.  While 
in  this  service  some  things  are  essential,  there  are  others  that  are  not 
essential ;  but  these  come  under  the  general  rule,  ^  Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order.'  There  is  room  for  diversity  of  practice  in  such 
things  as  the  attitude  assumed  in  the  exercises  of  praise  and  praytf,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  these  services,  and  the  order  in  which  tliey  are 
taken;  but  all  this  must  be  under  pn*per regulation,  and  lawful  anthority 
must  be  recognised.  God  is  not  to  be  dishonoured,  or  the  feehnga  of  Hk 
worshippers  outraged,  by  the  irregularities  and  vagaries  of  todividoal 
fanaticism  or  caprice.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  house  of  God 
is  not  a  place  of  amusement ;  and  everything  like  levity,  frivolity,  irrever- 
ence, or  sensationalism,  should  be  discountouinced  in  connection  with  His 
worship.  The  reproof  administered  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth  is  a 
warning  to  the  Church  in  all  ages :  ^  How  is  it  then,  brethren?  when  ye 
come  together  every  one  of  you  hath  a  psabn,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a 
tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpretation.  Let  all  things  be  done 
unto  edifying.*  It  is,  indeed,  the  heart  of  the  worshipper  to  which  God 
chiefly  looks,  and  by  the  state  of  the  heart  that  the  service  will  be 
accepted  or  rejected ;  but  the  heart  is  aided  when  decorum  is  preserved^ 
and  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  about  our  worship  of  Him  b^<»e  whom 
the  seraphim  veil  their  faces  with  thdr  wings,  and  say  one  to  another. 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts :  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His 
glory.  K,  B, 
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*  MUSCULAR'  AND  MILITARY  CHRISTIANIXr. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLAIB,  D.D.,  DUNBLANE. 

We  hear  less  now-a-days  of  ^  mnscnlar  Gbristianity '  than  we  once  did, 
though  the  thing  itself  is  perhaps  more  conspicnoas  than  ever,  especially 
among  the  rising  race,  showing  that  the  style  has  not  gone  ont  A  great 
deal  of  time  is  given  by  oar  youth  of  both  sexes  to  open-air  amuse- 
ments. Lawn-tennis  matches  and  croquet  tournaments  between  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  alternate  with  cricket  and  football  matches  between  the 
sterner  sex.  Even  the  local  clergyman  catches  the  spirit  of  his  flock, 
and  if  he  is  good  at  a  '  set,'  is  sure  to  be  in  great  demand  when  matches 
are  played.  Grave  seniors  are  beginning  to  look  more  serious,  and  shake 
their  wise  heads,  and  complain  that  the  more  intellectual  and  soUd 
pursuits  of  young  people  are  in  danger  of  being  neglected  by  our  eager 
athletes.  It  is  possible  to  abuse  the  greatest  blessings ;  and  certainly 
the  dissipation  of  physical  and  mental  energy,  not  to  speak  of  the  waste 
of  precious  time,  must  tend  to  produce  invertebrate  characters.  The 
manly  or  womanly  growth  cannot  but  be  stunted  and  dwarfed,  the  mental 
and  moral  stature  kept  down,  when  there  is  an  undae  preponderance  of 
influences  of  one  kind  and  in  one  direction,  just  as  a  tree  that  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  wind  from  one  quarter  will  grow  all  to  one  side.  We 
raise  no  cry  of  alarm  to  those  who  can  blend  the  earnest  and  rational 
with  the  light  and  easy  amusements  now  so  much  in  vogue;  but  for 
those  who  turn  the  whole  life  into  an  amusement,  no  rebuke  can  be  too 
sharp. 

Our  Volunteer  movement  can  hardly  be  classed  with  those  fashionable 
out-door  pleasures  to  which  we  have  adverted,  though  it  has  served 
duriog  its  history  as  a  safety-valve  for  letting  off  much  of  the  super- 
fluous energy  of  our  young  men.  Volunteering  has  now  reached  its 
majority,  and  has  acquired  the  rank  of  a  national  institution,  needing 
neither  aristocratic  patronage  for  its  maintenance  nor  special  pleading  or 
apology  for  its  existence.  It  has  afforded  a  fine  arena  for  the  physical 
development  of  manhood,  as  well  as  a  school  of  discipline  for  exercising 
self-command,  restraint,  subordination  to  authority,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  patriotic  spirit  The  best  young  men  of  our  cities  and  towns  and 
country  villages  have  got  substantial  benefit  from  their  connection  with 
Tolunteering«  No  greater  testimony  to  the  hold  it  has  taken  of  public 
sympathy  need  be  named  than  the  Royal  Review  which  took  place  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  2dth  of  August.  Timid  patriots  expressed  their 
fears  that  not  enough  men  could  be  gathered  to  make  a  miUtary 
pageant  such  as  the  Queen  would  condescend  to  honour  with  her 
presence.  But  the  event  demonstrated  that  loyalty  and  patriotism 
alike  beat  high  and  strong  in  the  national  breast,  and  that  Solomon's 
saying,  *  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is  there  is  power,'  is  true  in  regard  to 
our  beloved  Queen.  The  Highlanders  of  Sutherland  and  Stornoway 
were  to  the  front  with  the  Borderers,  Northumbrians,  and  London 
Scottish,  notwithstanding  distance  and  inconvenience  in  travel  And  as 
all  the  world  knows,  the  spirit,  the  courage  and  devotion  of  about 
40,000  men  under  arms,  in  circumstances  so  unpropitious  as  to  evoke 
universal  commiseration,  bore  up  bravely  with  all  the  endurance  befittinfr 
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trae  soldiers.  The  spectacle  was,  with  its  surrounding^,  snbMme  in  its 
massiveness,  grandeur,  and  nnitj.  Hill,  Tale,  rocks,  ledges  blossomed 
into  being,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  eyes  looking  down  on 
armed  battalions  moving  in  solid  columns  past  the  royal  standard,  where 
the  Queen  sat  in  her  carriage,  sorrounded  with  her  family  and  great 
generals.  The  cold  sted-grey  skies,  from  which  a  bitter  east  wind  came, 
grew  into  white  mist  and  then  became  a  raw  drizzle,  and  finally  a  con* 
tinuous  outpouring  torrent  of  rain.  For  hours  our  young  Volunteer- 
soldiers  brared  the  adverse  elements;  and  when  the  supreme  moment 
came  for  marching  past  the  Sovereign,  the  soft  earth  for  a  mile  or  more 
was  one  expanse  of  mud  through  which  the  men  had  to  wade.  That  the 
railway  companies  bore  the  strain  of  bringing  together,  and  again  con- 
veying to  their  destinations,  so  many  thousands  of  passengers,  withoat 
mishap,  was  a  marvel.  Now  that  the  grand  Review  has  passed  over,  it 
may  be  asked.  Was  the  spectacle  worth  the  price?  Were  it  for  mere 
military  glorification  and  display,  peace-loving  men  would  naturally 
answer.  No.  But  the  constitution  and  purpose  of  the, force  having  a 
purely  defensive  object  in  view,  such  a  spectacle  must  not  be  tried  by  the 
ordinary  principles  of  military  organisation.  Citizen-soldiers  are  a  cheap 
arm  of  the  public  service,  and  don't  lessen  the  productive  powers  of  the 
community.  And  if  it  has  been  proved  that  within  a  short  time  the 
railway  systems  can  concentrate  on  a  given  point  an  immense  body  of 
efficient,  thoroughly  trained  men,  under  competent  officers,  the  problem 
of  the  utility  of  the  Volunteer  force  has  been  solved.  The  fact  that  the 
troops  sustained  such  an  onslaught  fh>m  the  skies,  and  were  unflinching 
in  their  discipline,  so  far  from  being  a  drawback,  served  rather  as  a  means 
of  illustration  of  the  soldier-like  qualities  of  hardihood  and  persistence  in 
duty  of  which  they  were  possessed,  and  an  earnest  of  what  might  be 
expected  were  the  force  ever  summoned  into  action  to  defend  our  altara 
and  heartha 

But  some  peace-at*any-price  advocate  may  tell  us  that  such  huge 
military  spectacles  are  tending  to  foster  the  military  spirit  so  as  to  keq> 
the  nation  ever  trembling  on  the  brink  of  war ;  that  the  whole  drift  and 
current  of  our  military  system,  and  the  Volunteer  movement  included^ 
are  towards  militarism,  which  is,  in  short,  despotism.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  public  opinion  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  c^tury  has  been 
largely  inoculated  with  military  ideas ;  but  as  a  people  we  are  not  more 
warlike  or  i^gressive  in  our  national  attitude  than  before.  It  is  the 
distinctively  defensive  character  of  volunteering  that  takes  away  from  the 
spirit  it  creates  the  desire  ^  to  make  war  for  an  idea,'  or  glory,  or  plunder, 
or  any  other  inhuman  motive.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Crhnean  war  we 
remember  being  at  a  Peace  Congress  in  Edinburgh,  at  which  Cobden, 
Bright,  Burritt,  and  other  men  of  peace  spoke.  During  the  proceedings 
a  rough,  burly  naval  officer  found  his  way  on  the  platform,  and  was 
regarded  with  some  consternation  by  those  in  charge  of  the  meeting. 
The  officer  was  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  was  at  that  time  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  who,  when  invited  to  speak,  declared 
^  that  he  was  in  favour  of  peace,  and  that  the  Duke  of  WeUing^n  was  a 
great  friend  of  peace  when  his  toars  were  over  J  There  are  other  sources 
'  from  which  militarism  natively  springs,  which  it  is  not  our  province  to 
name  or  expiscate.    Meanwhile  we  shall  notice  a  phaae^  religious. 
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activity  which  has  clothed  itself  in  the  panoply  of  war,  and  has  carried 
over  tiie  entire  military  vocabnlary  as  descriptive  of  its  movers  and 
movements.  We  scarcely  need  to  inform  onr  readers  we  mean  Titr 
SAI.TATI0N  Abut. 

A  few  days  after  we  had  witnessed  the  Review  at  Edinburgh,  we 
eoconntered  Th»  Salvation  Anny  at  a  fashionable  English  watering-place. 
Betnming  from  evening  service  abont  nine  o'clock,  we  passed  a  Primitive 
Methodist  Jubilee  chapel,  and  on  looking  in  we  found  a  small  company 
praying  over  some  persons  who  were  in  an  anxious  state  abont  their 
souls.    John  Foster  on  one  occasion  was  in  a  similar  gathering,  and 
described  the  leader  of  the  devotions  as  one  ^who  cannonaded  the 
Almighty.'    Till  we  joined  in  the  service  of  the  Primitive  Methodists  we 
regarded  the  Essayist's  description  as  an  exaggeration,  but  we  had  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  his  j^irase  after  hearing  the  thunder  with  which 
that  company  broke  lUe  silence  of  the  place.    Those  who  had  been  under 
conviction  havmg  found  peace,  the  minister  gave  thanks  for  the  joy  that 
filled  heaven  and  the  ten'or  of  hell,  and  his  words  were  caught  up  by 
ToDeys  of  ^  Amens '  and  *  Hallelujahs.'    Just  a  few  paces  along  the  same 
street  we  saw  the  entrance  to  a  hall  where  lights  were  blazing ;  and  on 
learning  that  a  prayer  meeting  of  ^the  Army'  was  being  held,  we 
forced  our  way  up-stairs,  and  came  upon  a  scene  that  outdid  the 
noisy  demonstrations  of  the  good  Primitive  Methodists.    Every  inch 
of  room  was  occupied,  and  all    the  men,  women,  and  children  were 
on  their  knees  on  the  floor,  or  on  forms,  or  the  platform,  some  of 
them  in   grotesque   postures.     One  prayer,  offered  with  tremendous 
trehemence,  expressed  the  belief  that  there  were  persons  possessed  with 
deviki  present ;  that  the  Saviour  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  had  cast  out 
devils ;  that  they,  the  soldiers,  had  done  all  they  could,  and  were  unable 
to  do  more,  and  therefore  implored  divine  influence  to  exorcise  the  demons. 
This  was  throughout  marked,  as  their  prayers  always  are,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  ejaculations,  in  which  ^  Amen  1 '  ^  Hallelujah ! '  ^  Glory  to  God ! ' 
were  repeatedly  uttered.    Hynms  were  sung,  and  when  the  refrain  came 
it  was  prolonged,  and  sui^  over  at  least  half-a-dozen  times  with  increasmg 
emphasis,  waving  of  hands  and  arms,  and  general  boisterousness.    At 
length  a  lady,  with  a  peculiar  cast  of  bonnet  and  fleecy  wool  shawl,  rose 
and  addressed  the  meeting,  urging  all  who  were  Christless  to  immediate 
decision,  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  of  a  miner  who  was  imprisoned  in 
stone  by  a  fall  of  the  roof,  and  who  was  heard  by  those  who  sought  to 
dig  him  out  saying,  ^  Thank  God,  it  was  all  settled  last  night'    Her 
prayer  was  equally  impassioned  and  intense,  and  was  hailed  with  the 
same  audible  responses  as  the  others.    On  leaving  the  hall,  we  asked  the 
doorkeQ)er  who  the  lady  with  the  red  shawl  was,  and  he  quickly  informed 
OS  she  was  the  ooqutam.    Another  conspicuous  figure  in  the  group  was 
in  a  kind  of  uniform,  with  a  tall  hat  bound  with  a  broad  yellow  band, 
who  waved  a  banner  of  blue  and  red,  on  which  was  a  star  emblazoned, 
^  Blood  and  fire.'     Billy  Collins  was,  we  believe,  one  of  the  wildest 
characters,  but  is  now  dothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  though  even  in  his 
reclaimed  state  his  aspect  is  not  free  from  the  uncouth.    Behind  the 
platform  there  vras  a  huge  placard  announcing  a  great  day  of  the  army 
in  the  laying  of '  foundation-stones  of  barracks.' 

The  day  referred  to  was  even  more  tempestuous  than  the  Review  da^ 
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in  Ediobargh.  Special  trains  brought  some  thousands  of  other  corps  of 
the  army  from  other  towns,  who  processioned  the  streets  with  brass 
bands,  and  siD<^ing  their  favonrite  hymns.  A  great  crowd  gathered  to 
witness  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stones,  which  were  placed  by  Mrs. 
Booth,  Hhe  General/  the  M.P.  for  the  town,  and  other  noteworthy 
personages.  The  speech  of  ^  the  General '  and  his  wife  were  good 
^  The  General '  said  he  had  told  the  Scotch  people  in  Ghisgow  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  gaining  the  ear  of  the  people  when  hundreds 
pressed  for  admission  to  a  service  in  a  theatre  and  could  not  get 
in.  At  a  meeting  in  a  large  church  that  evening  Mr.  Booth 
defended  his  ^  army '  from  objections  made  to  it,  one  of  which  was  that 
he  drew  people  to  chnrch  with  his  brass  band  and  drum,  alleging  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  ^ringing  them  in  and  drumming  them  in/ 
He  asserted  that  he  received  no  money  from  the  ^  army,'  several  friends 
having  kept  him  for  some  years  as  a  private  speculation,  and  that  now, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  he  did  not  need  their  assistance.  At  the  open- 
air  meeting,  the  M.P.  spoke  highly  of  the  army,  and  said  he  had 
followed  them  through  miles  of  London  streets,  gathering  in  people  that 
never  darkened  the  doors  of  chnrch  or  chapel,  and  which  would  be 
regarded  with  wonder  if  they  presented  themselves  in  any  orthodox 
chnrch.  He  added  that  they  had  450  paid  officers,  with  12,000 
volunteers,  all  of  whom  preached,  and  that  the  total  income  of  the  army 
per  annnm  was  £50,000.  The  War  Cry^  a  weekly  paper  chronicling  the 
movements  of  the  force,  has  a  circulation  of  200,000. 

We  forbear  giving  further  details  of  a  movement  that  has  stir  and 
energy  enough  about  it  to  make  itself  known  and  felt.    The  very  genius 
of  the  system  is  aggressive.     It  cannot  live  without  attacking  the  citadels 
of  sin  and  Satan.    By  colour  and  show  and  sound,  parading  the  streets, 
singing  and  playing,  it  asserts  itself  and  demands  inspection.    It  goes 
down  as  an  excavating  force  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  social  edifice, 
and  brings  up  marvellous  specimens  of  its  power  to  reclaim  the  abandoned 
and  lost.    We  could  give  samples  of  '  experience,'  such  as  we  heard  at 
some  of  the  services  we  attended,  to  attest  the  reformatory  work  it  is 
accomplishing.    Some  of  the  speakers  were  big  fishermen,  in  their  blue 
jerseys,   who   thanked   God   they  were  saved  and  on  their  way  to 
heaven,  having  been  snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning.    One  mus- 
cular fellow,  with  emphasis,  recounted  the  process  by  which  he  had  been 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  devil,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
work  of  the  army  would  go  on  till  the  old  big  devil  was  utterly  shaken 
all  to  pieces  I    Another  described  his  happiness  as  of  such  an  exuberant 
character  as  to  make  him  laugh  and  leap,  both  of  which  he  suited  to 
the  word.    While  one  was  detailing  his  experience  of  the  cleansing 
efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  'Commissioner*  Sherwood  shonted  to 
liim,  <  That's  right,  the  Lord  bless  you ;  that  is  the  very  alphabet  of  the 
Salvation  Army!'    A  little  boy,  in  shrill,  sweet  tones,  thanked  God 
he  was  saved  and  on  his  way  to  heaven,  though  his  experience  sounded 
very  like  that  of  others  who  had  gone  before.    Of  the  changed  lives  of 
the  '  soldiers '  the  whole  public  are  witnesses,  and  specially  the  publicans, 
who  are  wroth  at  the  desertions  from  their  army  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Salvation  Army.    While  standing  in  the  crowd,  in  Alma  Parade,  where 
the  new  ^  barracks '  or  church  is  to  be  erected,  we  heard  the  onlookers 
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discussing  the  merits  of  the  army,  simple  women  arguing  that  there  mast 
.  be  good  in  the  movement  which  brings  food  and  fire  to  homes  that  had 
been  entirely  withont  either.  A  hairdresser  assured  us  that  a  great 
reformation  had  taken  place  in  the  community  by  the  work  of  the  army ; 
but  he  did  not  think  some  of  them  were  more  Christian  than  himself, 
though  their  conduct  had  become  better  than  before.  Any  one  who 
reads  a  page  of  the  War  Ci*y  will  find  cases  of  the  worst  type  of  characters 
that  have,  in  the  hands  of  the  ^  officers,'  been  completely  transformed.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  profess  to  have  been  saved,  will  keep 
stedfast  in  the  truth.  And  that  they  may  be  built  up  and  stablished  in 
holiness  of  life,  let  us  .hope  that  the  Word  of  God  dwells  richly  among 
them.  Amid  the  singing  and  praying,  and  occasional  word  of  exhorta- 
tion employed  at  their  meetings,  it  seemed  to  us  there  was  a  lack  of  reading 
and  expoundimg  Scripture  by  the  captains  and  commanders.  Many  of 
the  reclaimed  are  extremely  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  and  must  be  taught  in 
the  Word  if  they  are  to  grow  up  to  the  stature  of  the  perfect  man. 

We  have  ah-eady  noted  the  military  nomenclature  which  the  founder  of 
this  new  sect  has  engrafted  on  his  followers.  It  appears  a  strange  thing 
to  hear  every  term  commonly  appropriated  to  the  usages  of  war  applied 
to  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  the  discarding  of  names  and 
designations  given  by  Christ  and  the  apostles.  But  the  titles  of  rank  in 
this  holy  war  are  not  insignificant  of  the  authority  asserted  and  the 
obedience  required  of  subordinates  by  the  '  general  *  and  his  staff.  We 
could  see  how  passively  submissive  to  command  all  the  followers  of 
^  General '  Booth  are,  as  much  so  indeed  as  the  brethren  of  an  order  in 
the  Roman  Church  are  to  their  general.  No  matter  how  attached  the 
^  soldiers '  may  be  to  a  ^  captain '  in  a  locality,  or  desirous  to  retain  his  or 
her  services,  the  marchmg  orders  from  ^  headquarters '  in  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London,  must  be  obeyed.  ^General'  Booth  is  the  spiritual 
head-centre,  patriarch,  pope  of  this  church  militant,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Mrs.  Booth  divides  the  supreme  power  with  her  husband.  Both  of 
them  are  possessed  of  gi*eat  powers  of  will  and  command,  and  the  <  army' 
throughout  its  whole  extent  yields  implicit  obedience  to  them.  Will  Mr. 
Booth  continue  to  echo  the  sounds  of  the  camp,  and  clothe  his  Christian 
Tvorkers  with  the  livery  of  soldiers  ?  An  army  is  not  a  nation,  nor  a 
church.  But  Mr.  Booth's  '  officers,'  whether  women  or  men,  nnless  we 
mistake,  discharge  functions  which  pertain  to  New  Testament  ministers. 

As  an  aggressive  force  against  the  home  heathenism  of  our  time,  the 
Salvation  Army  has  doubtless  had  splendid  success,  but  ^  Peace  has  her 
victories  no  less  renowned  than  war;'  and  while  we  have  the  highest 
authority  not  to  forbid  those  that  cast  out  devils  in  Christ's  name,  we 
may,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  ask  whether  the  Christendom  of  the  future 
is  expected  to  assume  the  type  and  military  organisation  Mr.  Booth  has 
prescribed  for  his  workers,  or  put  on  the  robes  of  peace,  righteousness, 
and  joy  by  which  Christ's  kingdom  has  ever  been  recognised  i 


Pomt  €ixtU. 

THE  TRUE  RICHES. 
^  I'm  sure  it's  a  great  shame,'  exclaimed  a  young  gu*l  of  apparently  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  as  she  threw  herself  down  on  a  garden^at  one 
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loyelj  snmmer's  afternoon.  The  scene  around  was  one  of  great  beauty. 
On  one  side  of  the  garden  where  the  girl  was,  at  a  little  distance,  the  sea  . 
lay  calm  and  shining  in  the  sommer  son,  not  a  ripplet  to  be  seen  on  its 
smooth  snrface,  so  still  was  the  afternoon,  and  far  ont  on  the  horizan 
might  be  seen  ^  the  stately  ships  gliding  on.'  On  the  other  side  there 
was  a  fine  expanse  of  richly  wooded  country,  broken  op  here  and  there 
with  yellow  cornfields  that  waved  in  the  sunshine.  Ail  nature  seemed 
to  be  smiling  ;  bnt  its  mood  apparently  did  not  agree  with  that  of  Eikn 
Thornton,  for  her  face  wore  an  unhappy,  ill-pleased  lo<^  Presently 
a  footstep  was  heard  on  the  gravel  walk,  and  Ellen's  aunt  came  and 
joined  her. 

^Well,  Ellen,'  said  she,  ^are  you  ont  enjoying  this  delightful  after- 
noon ?  How  lovely  everything  is  looking  1  One  can  hardly  say  whether 
the  sea,  so  calm  and  still  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  country,  with  the  ridi 
cornfields  on  the  other,  is  most  beautifuL  Truly  on  such  a  day,  and 
sarrounded  by  such  scenery,  one  cannot  refrain  from  saying  with  David, 
"  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  Thy  goodness." ' 

Bat  Ellen  made  no  reply  to  her  aunt,  and  sat  looking  very  discon- 
solate, and  kicking  her  foot  among  the  gravel 

^  Dear  me,  Ellen,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  t  you  are  not  like  yooi^ 
self;  has  anything  happened  to  distress  you? '  said  Miss  Thornton. 

*•  Oh  I  nothing  new/  said  Ellen ;  ^  but  I  do  not  see  why  other  people 
should  be  so  rich,  and  able  to  buy  everything  they  take  a  fancy  for, 
while  I  have  contmnaUy  to  go  without  so  many  things  I  want.  Just 
now  I  saw  the  Campbells  drive  past  in  their  carriage,  with  beautifnl  new 
dresses  on,  while  I  have  to  go  on  with  the  same  old  things  for  ever  so 
long,  and  hardly  get  any  new  ones  at  all  Oh !  I  do  wish  I  was  rich ;  Tm 
sure  no  one  who  has  plenty  of  money  can  be  unhappy.' 

^I'm  not  at  all  so  sure  of  that,'  replied  Miss  Thornton.  But  EiUea 
was  evidently  in  no  mood  to  be  argued  with,  so  her  aunt  wisriy  forbore, 
and  changed  the  subject  by  saying :  ^  I  have  asked  your  mamma  to  kt 
yon  go  home  with  me  when  I  go  away,  and  she  has  no  objections ;  so 
you  may  be  preparing  to  start  to-morrow,  if  you  like.' 

^  Oh  !  aunt,  that  is  kind  of  you,'  said  Ellen,  jumping  up  and  forgettiii^ 
her  grievances  for  the  moment ;  ^  I  could  think  of  nothing  more  d^ghtfnl 
than  to  go  and  live  with  you  at  Greenside  Lodge.' 

'Except  to  be  rich,  and  able  to  dress  expensively,  and  drive  in  a 
(carriage,'  said  Miss  Thornton,  smiling. 

^  Tes,  auntie,  I  should  like,  above  all  things,  to  be  rich;  but  then  I 
would  do  many  other  ^ings  besides  dress  nicely  and  drive  in  a  carriage; 
I  could  get  so  many  comforts  for  other  people.' 

^  Well,  seeing  you  cannot  buy  comforts  for  them,  you  can  at  least  try 
and  be  a  comfort  to  them ;  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  yon  could  do 
more  in  that  way  than  by  spending  a  lot  of  money.  No  doubt  money 
can  do  a  great  deal ;  but  we  must  remember.  Ellen,  that  there  axie  fiar 
greater  riches  than  mere  money,  which  we  may  all  have,  however  poor 
with  regard  to  this  world's  goods  we  may  be.* 

Ellen  looked  as  if  she  rather  doubted  her  aunt's  words,  but  at  this 
moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Thornton  calling  iBIkct 
away  to  go  a  message. 

Next  morning  EUen  awoke  with  a  pleasant  consciousness  that 
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thing  nice  was  to  happen,  and  then  she  remembered  that  this  was  the 
day  she  was  to  go  away  with  her  aunt.  A  visit  to  Aont  Thornton's  was 
always  a  great  treat  Greenside  Lodge,  where  she  lived,  was  a  delight! ol, 
rambling,  old-fashioned  house,  with  cnrioos  nooks  and  comers  that  one 
never  got  tired  of  exploring  on  wet  days ;  and  then  there  was  the  large 
garden,  fnll  of  gooseberries  and  all  manner  of  delightful  fruits;  and  above 
all,  Aunt  Thornton  was  such  a  kind  host,  always  planning  some  pleasant 
excursions  for  her  Uttle  guests.  So  it  was  no  wonder  Ellen  awoke  with  a 
sense  of  coming  pleasure.  Miss  Thornton  and  Ellen  had  about  two 
hours'  journey  by  rail,  and  to  the  latter,  who  was  not  much  accustomed 
to  travelling,  this  was  a  great  pleasure ;  and  then  there  was  such  a  funny 
old  gentleman  in  the  train,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  Ellen,  and  told 
her  the  names  of  all  the  places  they  passed,  and  a  number  of  amusing 
stories  about  the  people  who  had  lived  in  them,  and  pointed  out  trees 
which  were  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Queen  Mary ;  but,  as  the  old 
gentleman  observed,  if  all  the  trees  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Queen 
Mary  really  were  so,  she  must  have  pursued  that  calling  with  extra- 
ordinary industry  and  perseverance,  as  the  country  is  adorned  with  them 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  next  day  after  Ellen  and  her  aunt  arrived  at  Greenside  Lodge, 
Miss  Thornton  said:  *•  I'm  going  out  to  make  some  calls,  and  I  will  be 
rery  glad  to  take  you  with  me,  Ellen ;  I  shall  start  in  about  half  an 
hour,  so  you  may  be  ready  by  that  time.' 

*•  AH  right,  auntie ;  are  you  going  to  nice  places  ? ' 

^  I  am  going  to  two  places  very  di£ferent  from  each  other.  One  of  them 
I  consider  it  a  great  pleasure  to  go  to ;  the  other  I  am  not  so  fond  of, 
but  you  will  see  them  both  for  yourself.' 

*  This  must  be  the  place  yon  like  to  go  to,  isn't  it,  auntie  ? '  said  Ellen 
some  time  afterwards,  as  they  were  walking  along  a  fine  avenue  that  led 
to  a  spacious  mansion. 

^  No,  dear ;  this  is  the  place  I  do  not  care  so  much  for.'  Ellen  looked 
surpri^,  and  really  it  did  seem  to  be  a  place  that  might  cause  pleasure 
to  visit.  On  either  side  of  the  avenue  beautifully  kept  lawns  stretched 
away,  and  along  the  borders  there  were  fine  flower-bods,  bright  with  all 
manner  of  rich  and  rare  plants,  that  sent  forth  a  deUghtful  perfume.  As 
the  Thorntons  walked  along  admiring  the  flowers,  and  enjoying  their 
sweet  fragrance,  a  pretty  pony  cantered  past  them,  ridden  by  a  young 
girl  of  about  Ellen's  age,  followed  by  a  groom  on  horseback. 

^  Ob,  auntie,  how  splendid  it  must  be  to  have  a  pony  to  ride  on,  and  a 
place  like  this  to  live  in  !     Who  is  that  girl  ? ' 

^  That  is  the  daughter  of  the  lady  I  am  gomg  to  see.  She  is  the  only 
child  of  very  wealthy  parents,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  she  seems  to  have 
no  desire  ungratified.' 

^  How  nice  that  must  be !'  said  Ellen. 

*  So  one  would  imagine,'  returned  Miss  Thornton ;  ^  but  I  never  think 
the  young  lady  looks  particularly  happy,  indeed  she  has  rather  a  cross, 
miserable  expression.' 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  house,  and  were  shown  through  a 
spacious  hall,  and  up  a  broad,  richly  carpeted  stair,  the  walls  of  which 
were  covered  with  beautiful  pictures,  into  a  drawing-room  such  as  Ellen 
had  never  seen  before.    She  felt  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  h^ e  spent 
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a  long  time  examimDg  all  the  rare  and  canons  things  that  wore  scattered 
abroad  in  lavish  profusion.  Presently  a  lady  came  into  the  room, 
and  greeted  them  pleasantly  enough;  but  EUen  thought  she  had  a 
wearied,  languid  air,  which  seemed  strange  in  one  who  had  so  much 
that  might  have  giyen  her  pleasure.  By  and  by  Ellen  was  still 
more  surprised  when  she  heard  Mrs.  Clayton  saying  to  her  aunt: 
*•  I  sometimes  think  I  shall  die  of  ennui ;  there  are  so  few  interests  of 
any  kind  round  here,  and  Amy,  poor  child,  finds  it  very  dull.  Her  papa 
bought  her  a  pony  some  time  ago,  thinking  it  might  be  an  amusement  for 
her,  and  for  a  while  she  was  quite  pleased  with  it,  but  now  she  is 
beginning  to  get  tured  of  it 

At  this  moment  the  young  Uidy  in  question  came  into  the  room,  and 
upon  bemg  asked  by  her  mother  if  she  had  had  a  pleasant  ride,  said  : 

*  Oh  1  nothing  particular.  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  out  riding  again  for 
a  long  time ;  Tm  getting  quite  sick  of  it.' 

Mrs.  Clayton  then  suggested  that  Amy  might  take  EUen  out  to  see  the 
gardens, '  or,'  said  she,  ^  you  might  haye  a  game  at  t^mis,  if  Ellen  likes.' 

^  Oh,  mamma,  tennis  is  so  stupid,  I  can't  bear  it ! ' 

Ellen  would  have  enjoyed  a  game  at  tennis  heartily,  but  did  not  dare 
to  say  so  in  the  presence  of  this  supercilious  young  lady,  who  seemed  to 
have  seen  the  end  of  all  perfection.  So  they  went  out  and  had  a  walk 
round  the  gardens,  which  were  most  beautifully  kud  out;  and  Ellen 
would  have  enjoyed  it  very  much  if  she  had  had  a  more  congenial  com* 
panion,  or  even  if  she  had  been  alone  she  thought  it  would  hare  been 
preferable  to  being  beside  Amy  Clayton,  with  whom  she  found  she  could 
not  get  on  at  all.    If  she  admired  any  flower,  Amy  would  only  say : 

*  Do  you  care  for  that  ?    I'm  sick  of  it,  we  have  so  many.' 

Indeed,  Ellen  felt  tempted  to  ask  Miss  Clayton  if  there  was  anythii^ 
of  which  she  was  not  sick,  and  I  doubt  if  that  young  lady  could  have 
given  any  satisfactory  answer.  So  Ellen  was  quite  glad,  when  they  got 
back  to  the  house,  to  find  that  her  aunt  was  just  going  away. 

^  What  miserable  people  to  have  so  many  delightful  things !  I  can't 
understand  it  at  all,'  said  Ellen,  as  they  were  walking  away. 

^  Indeed,  I  am  very  sorry  for  them,'  said  Miss  Thornton ;  ^  although 
they  might  be  happy  and  useful,  they  seem  to  be  useless  and  miserable. 
But  I  am  now  going  to  take  you  to  see  a  very  different  girl  from  Amy 
Clayton.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  poor  man ;  and  instead  of  being  able 
to  ride  about  the  country,  she  is  almost  always  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
often  suffers  a  great  deal  of  pain  ;  still  she  is  as  bright  and  happy  a  girl 
as  I  know.* 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  a  small  cottage,  and  on  Miss  Thornton's 
knocking  at  the  door,  a  cheery  voice  cried,  ^  Come  in,'  so  Miss  Thornton 
opened  the  door  and  entered.  The  house  certainly  presented  a  great 
contrast  to  the  Claytons'.  It  consisted  of  two  apartments,  which  were 
very  meagrely  furnished,  though  neat  and  clean.  On  a  bed  in  one  of  the 
rooms  lay  a  young  girl  whose  pale,  thin  face  told  of  suffering ;  still  she 
had  a  calm,  happy  expression.  She  seemed  greatly  pleased  to  see  Miss 
Thornton,  who  took  a  chair  to  the  bedside  and  sat  down  beside  the 
invalid. 

^  And  are  you  all  alone  to-day,  Anna? '  she  said.  ^I  am  glad  to  find 
you  so  well  that  your  mother  can  leave  you.' 
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'  Oh  yes,  thank  yon ;  I'm  wonderfnllj  well  to-day.  Mother  had  to 
go  out  some  messages,  and  she  was  just  worrying  about  me  being  left 
alone,  aad  here  yon  have  come  in.  Somehow  I  never  seem  to  be  leit  long 
alone,  there  are  so  many  kind  people  always  dropping  in  to  see  me.' 

^  And  I  see  yon  are  bnsy  as  nsnal,  Anna.  I  hare  brought  my  niece, 
thinking  yon  woald  perhaps  kindly  let  her  see  some  of  yonr  things.' 

Ellen  wondered  when  she  heard  of  sach  a  delicate-looking  girl  bemg 
bnsy. 

^  Dear  me,'  thonght  she,  ^  what  can  dA^  do ! '  The  problem  was  soon 
solved,  for  Miss  Thornton  lifted  some  sheets  of  cardboard  from  the  bed, 
and  called  Ellen  to  come  forward  and  look  at  them. 

^  See,'  said  she,  ^  what  beautiful  designs  Anna  makes.'  And  Ellen  felt 
surprised  when  she  saw  a  most  beautifully  illuminated  text  done  in  an 
exceedingly  pretty  design. 

*  Oh,  how  lovely  I '  Ellen  exclauned ;  *  how  can  you  ever  do  those  lying 
inbedf 

^  You  must  ask  yonr  aunt,'  said  Anna,  smiling,  ^  for  it  was  she  who 
showed  me  the  way.' 

*  Now,'  said  Miss  Thornton, '  you  need  not  be  giving  me  credit  that  I 
don't  at  all  deserve,  for  you  know  you  could  make  very  pretty  designs 
before  I  had  anything  to  do  with  you.' 

^  Well,  I  was  always  very  fond  of  it,'  said  Anna ;  *•  but  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  get  on  as  I  do  now  if  you  had  not  tanght  me.  Here  is 
the  text  I  have  been  working  at  to-day :  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway." 
I  could  not  help  stopping  often  and  thinking  how  many  causes  for 
rejoicing  I  have.' 

Ellen  thought  it  would  not  have  been  wonderful  if  Anna  had  thought 
how  many  causes  for  grieving  she  had.  She  longed  to  ask  her  aunt 
what  Anna  could  have  to  rejoice  about,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  she 
did  so. 

'  Anna  has  found  the  true  source  of  happiness,'  said  she.  ^  She  has  a 
joy  ^^  that  the  world  cannot  give  and  cannot  take  away." ' 

^  I  thmk,  auntie,  I  made  a  great  mistake  when  I  thought  money  would 
make  people  happy,  for  the  poor  seem  sometimes  to  be  far  nicer  and 
happier  than  the  rich.' 

*  Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  certainly  the  case  when  the  poor  are,  like  Anna, 
rich  in  faith,  and  heurs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  R. 


A  SABBATH  AT  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTEBIAN   MAGAZINE. 

Sib, — I  happened  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  beginning  of  last  month 
in  Joppa,  and  one  of  these  was  a  Sabbath.  There  are  in  Portobello, 
-with  which  Joppa  may  be  said  to  be  connected  by  an  unbroken  line  of 
houses  recently  buUt,  two  United  Presbyterian  churches,  and  one  Free 
church.  I  thought  that  as  one  of  the  services  of  one  of  the  churches  is 
held  in  the  evening,  an  opportunity  would  be  given  me  of  worshipping  in 
all  the  three.  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity,  and  I  enjoyed  the 
whole  of  the  services  in  a  very  high  degree.    A  brief  accounfr^f  the 
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seirices  may  be  ioteresting  to  yoar  readers,  and,  taking  it  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  what  is  generallj  to  be  fonnd,  will  show  that  the  crj  tiiat  is 
raised,  too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  quarters  where  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought,  that  the  pulpit  is  losing  its  power  and  its  hold  on  the 
people,  is  not  by  any  means  worthy  of  the  credence  which  it  audaciously 
demands. 

In  the  forenoon  I  repaired  to  the  church  in  Windsor  Place,  of  which 
Rev.  William  Paterson,  M.A.,  B.D.,  is  minister.  This  church  is  of 
quite  recent  erection,  and  it  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  structure. 
Its  impressiyeness  is  somewhat  lost  on  account  of  its  situation,  as  it  is 
quite  close  on  the  street,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  opposite  houaes 
is  not  great.  In  this  way,  as  in  the  case  of  onr  magnificent  University 
buildings  in  Edinburgh,  the  efifect  is  somewhat  lost. 

The  congregation  used  to  worship  in  Bath  Street.  Its  first  minister 
was  the  Bey.  George  Deans,  a  warm-hearted  and  excellent  man,  and 
most  diligent  pastor,  nnder  whose  fostering  care  it  rose  from  very  small 
beginnings  to  the  goodly  number  of  400  or  more  membos. 

Mr.  Paterson  chose  for  his  text  Romans  t.  10.  He  spoke  of  the 
enmity  towards  God  which  was  in  the  heart  of  all  of  us ;  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  as  the  means  by  which  this  enmity  was  slain ;  and  of  the  insur- 
ance which  we  had  in  Christ  as  a  living  Saviour  of  our  final  redemption. 
The  discourse  was  carefully  prepared,  and  evidently  the  product  of  a 
cultured  and  thoughtful  mind,  and  was  delivered  in  a  graceful  aand 
earnest  manner.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  amongst  the  audience  there  was 
a  large  proportion  of  young  men.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign  not  only  of 
present  good,  but  of  future  prosperity. 

In  the  afternoon  I  attended  ordinance  in  the  Free  church.  Rev.  P. 
W.  Robertson  was  but  recently  indacted  into  this  charge,  having  for 
six  years  previously  ministered  to  the  large  and  important  United 
Presbyterian  congregation  of  South  College  Street,  Edinburgh.  The 
Free  church  here  is  also  of  recent  erection.  It  cost  £10,000,  and  is 
quite  an  unusually  fine  building.  It  is  fortunate  in  its  situation,  as  it  is 
apart  from  other  buildings,  and  can  be  surveyed  at  a  distance,  and  on 
every  side.  It  is  imposing  internally  as  well  as  externally,  though  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  churches  whose  altitude 
and  openness  of  roof  are  so  great  that  a  voice  of  ordinary  compass  wanders 
away  amongst  the  rafters,  and  instead  of  telling  on  the  people,  loses  its^ 
in  space.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  copying  churches  of  a 
mediseval  model,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  purpose  for  which 
these  churches  were  built  and  our  own.  The  one  was  built  chiefly  for 
scenic  display,  the  other  as  a  place  in  which  discourses  are  to  be  heard ; 
and  where  this  is  forgotten,  injury  is  done.  I  was  glad  to  see,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  church  the  inevitable  pulpit  had  been  discarded. 
It  is  said  that  amongst  the  early  dissenters  two  things  were  deemed 
necessary  in  a  place  of  worship,  however  small, — a  high  pulpit  and  a 
lofty  gaJlery.  These  pulpits  and  galleries  have  made  many  a  chnreh 
unsightly,  hindered  the  comfort  of  many  a  preacher,  and  the  effect  of 
many  an  excellent  sermon.  In  the  present  case  there  is  an  elegant  and 
commodious  platform,  on  which  the  preacher  stands,  and  from  which  he 
can  comm?md  the  entire  audience  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  church  on  the  afternoon  of  my  attendance  was  well  filled    Mr. 
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Robertson  took  for  his  text  Acts  xtL  14.  His  division  was  threefold, 
yiz.,  that  the  heart  is  naturally  closed  against  divine  truth ;  that  God 
alone  can  open  it,  and  that  when  it  is  opened  by  God  it  begins  to  show 
this  by  active  service.  '  When  Wilberforce  and  Thomas  Chalmers,'  said 
the  preacher,  ^  had  their  hearts  touched  and  changed  by  divine  grace, 
they  showed  this  by  the  works  which,  in  elevated  spheres  and  on  a  large 
scale,  they  did  for  God;  and  so,  though  our  lot  may  be  humble,  if  we  are 
bom  of  God,  we  will  work  as  we  have  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of 
His  cause.*  The  discourse  was  simple,  direct,  and  earnest,  and  delivered 
as  it  was  with  much  animation,  and  aided  by  a  voice  of  much  richness 
and  power,  it  produced  a  marked  impression. 

In  the  evening  I  worshipped  in  Regent  Street  Church,  of  which  Rev. 
John  Sellar  is  pastor.  This  church,  though  of  recent  origin,  has  an 
interesting  history.  The  building  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  but 
some  years  ago  it  sustained  severe  damage  by  reason  of  a  fire  which 
broke  out  in  it.  It  was  partially  repaired,  and  the  congregation 
continued  to  worship  in  it  whilst  their  present  church  was  being 
built.  After  they  left  it,  it  was  purchased  by  a  generous  friend,  by 
whom  it  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Edinburgh  United  Presby- 
terian Presbytery.  A  station  was  formed,  a  congregation  was  erected, 
and  Mr.  Sellar,  who  ministered  to  an  attached  people  in  Sanquhar, 
became  its  minister.  Under  his  kindly  and  assiduous  care  the  cause  has 
prospered.  The  attendance  is  large,  the  membership  is  200,  and  their 
liberality  very  marked.  The  building,  at  a  considerable  cost,  has  been 
re-arranged  and  refitted,  and  now  is  attractive,  comfortable,  and 
commodious. 

Mr.  Sellar  preached  from  Exodus  xxxiv.  29.    His  division  was  the 
fact  stated,  and  the  unconsciousness  of  Moses  of  this  fact.    In  the  first 
part,  the  effect  of  the  state  of  the  heart  on  the  bearing  and  outer  appear- 
ance was  dwelt  on ;  and  in  the  second,  it  was  shown  that  the  Idghest 
kind  of  excellence  is  always  the  least  conscious  of  its  own  worth.    In 
writing  Hamlet  and  Macbeth^  Shakespeare  was  not  aware  of  displaying 
any  remarkable  genius ;  in  living  a  life  of  high-toned  spirituality,  and 
absorbing  devotion  to  duty,  Paul  was  impressed  thereby  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  already  attained,  neither  was  ahready  perfect.     ^  Perfec- 
tionism,' said  the  preacher,  ^is  one  of  the  unhealthiest  of  modem  religious 
developments.'    The  sermon  was  characterized  by  elevated  thought,  and 
was  of  quite  a  superior  order,  showing  no  small  power  of  dealing  with 
principles    and  enforcing    their  practical  application.      Mr.    Sellar  is 
fortunate  in  having  a  full,  melodious  voice,  and  every  word  was  heard 
most  distinctly  in  every  part  of  the  church,  which  is  one  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  listened  to  with  evident  appreciation. 

In  all  the  three  churches  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  devotional  part 
of  the  service.  Praise  and  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  time.  In  the  two  United  Presby- 
terian congregations  the  music  is  aided  by  a  harmonium ;  in  the  Free 
Ohnrch  there  is  none,  but  the  singing,  I  thought,  did  not  suffer  thereby, 
as  there  were  in  the  choir  many  rich  and  well-cultivated  voices ;  and  after 
all,  though  I  do  not  undervalue  instrumental  (ud,  the  human  voice  is 
the  best  instrument  of  praise. 

X  was  struck  with  the  number  of  intimaJtiima  which  were  made  from  i 
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all  the  pnlpits.  These  intimatioDs  spoke  of  classes  for  the  young,  prayer 
meetings,  and  pastoral  visitation,  and  showed  that  the  work  of  the 
pastorate  as  well  as  of  the  pulpit  was  carefully  attended  to.  One 
intimation  made  by  Mr.  Robertson  I  thought  well  worth  attending  to. 
He  requested  any  of  his  congregation  who  might  be  in  sickness  and 
wished  a  visit  from  him,  to  make  this  known  to  him.  He  said  it  pained 
him  to  hear  of  members  who  had  been  in  trouble,  and  to  whom  he  had 
not  been  of  service,  simply  because  he  had  not  been  made  aware  of  the 
fact  Now  I  believe  Mr.  Bobertson  hinted  at  what  is  often  a  cause  of 
injury  amongst  us.  People  are  laid  aside  by  illness ;  they  expect  a  visit 
from  the  minister,  but  this  visit  is  not  paid,  the  simple  explanation  being, 
not  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  but  his  utter  ignorance 
of  the  fact.  The  Scripture  rule,  therefore,  is  only  just  to  all  parties : 
*  Is  any  among  you  sick,  let  him  send  for  the  elders,'  etc. 

As  I  have  said,  I  regarded  the  day's  work  as  done  by  the  three 
ministers  on  whose  ministrations  I  waited  with  much  satisfaction. 
Portobello  is  a  populous  and  rapidly  increasing  town.  Daring  the 
months  of  summer  it  is  the  resort  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  countrr, 
and  it  is  well  to  know  that  as  respects  preaching  power,  and  goocUy 
places  of  worship,  not  only  the  cause  of  dissent,  but  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity, is  there  most  worthily  represented. 

But,  as  I  hinted  at  the  outset  of  this  letter,  I  believe  that  an  equally 
satisfactory  account  could  be  given  of  work  done  in  multitudes  of  the 
congregations  connected  with  the  two  churches  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  spe^  of  these  two  because,  as  a  dissenter,  I  am  better  acquamted  with 
them,  and  more  deeply  interested  in  them.  But  good  work  is  being  done, 
I  beh'eve,  by  other  churches  also,  and  in  Ibis  I  rejoice.  For  when  'we 
consider  the  multitudes  that  have  lapsed  into  a  state  of  utter  indifiference 
to  religion,  and  the  multitudes  more  that  have  assumed  a  hostile  position 
to  it,  carried  away  by  the  wave  of  materialism  and  scientific  negation* 
which  is  so  strongly  passing  over  us,  we  see  that  there  is  room  enough 
for  all,  and  need  for  the  earnest  services  of  all  who  hold  the  Head,  even 
Christ. — Yours,  etc.,  Obsebvbr. 


SYNOD'S  GENERAL  FUND. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  insert  enclosed  in  the  Magazine  for  November, 
and  oblige. — Yours,  etc.,  James  Hutton,  C.A. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  Synod,  this  important  matter  was  broug^ht 
under  its  notice  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  previous  Synod,  owing  to  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
(North^,  remitted  to  the  Finance  Committee,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Bennie  and  Dobbie,  to  report  on  that  overture,  the  terms 
of  which  are  these : — 

*  The  attention  of  the  presbytery  havins  been  drawn  to  the  unaatis&ctory 
nature  of  the  congregational  returns  under  the  Synod's  General  Fund,  as  shown 

*  Among  the  many  ilUutrationi  which  may  be  given  of  the  ineyalenoe  of  ihii  evil, 
even  amongst  men  nighly  nfted,  one  of  a  painful  and  pathetic  kind  is  the  epitaph 
which  the  bite  Prof euor  Clifford  caused  to  be  put  on  his  grave  :  '  I  was  not,  and  waa 
oonceived ;  I  loved,  and  did  a  little  work :  I  am  not,  and  grieve  notV^  r 
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in  the  annnal  Btaiement  of  aocoonts  given  in  the  Missionary  Record^  from 
which  it  appears  that  many  oongregationfl  contribute  much  less  than  the  sums 
at  ivhich  they  are  rated  under  the  present  scheme,  while  many  congregatioos 
contribute  nothing :  it  is  hereby  agreed  to  overture  the  Synod  to  tdke  the 
whole  subject  into  consideration,  and  especially  that  means  be  taken  to  secure 
an  equitable  payment  by  each  congregation  contributing  its  fair  share  to  this 
fund.' 

After  a  most  ciirefal  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  the  Finance 
Committee  reported  to  the  Synod  as  follows : — 

'  That  instead  of  the  present  graduated  scale  of  charge,  congregations  shall 
be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  Synod  Fund  a  uniform  percentage  on  their 
incomes  for  ordinary  purposes.  In  the  cases  of  incomes  between  £150  and 
£400,  a  deduction  of  £80  shall  be  made  from  the  rateable  amount.  The 
minimum  contribution  shall  be  ten  shillings.  In  collegiate  charges  the  smaller 
stipend  shall  be  deducted  from  the  rateable  amount.' 

The  Synod  did  not  accept  that  suggestion,  but  decided — 

'  That  the  present  rules  and  scale  of  contribution  for  the  Synod's  General 
Fund  be  continued  for  this  year;  that  the  proposals  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, with  respect  to  a  change  on  the  basis  of  rating,  and  to  the  substitution 
of  a  uniform  for  a  graduated  scale  of  contribution ;  as  also  the  proposal — 
That  the  basis  of  contribution  to  the  Synod  Fond  shall  be  stipend  and  ex- 
penses instead  of  stipend  and  manse  rent  as  at  present ;  that  the  first  £100 
of  all  stipends  shall  pay  one  per  cent ;  that  after  the  first  £100  of  all  stipends 
the  contribution  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  per  cent.,  so  as  to  raise  the 

amount;  be  remitted  for  consideration  to  the  presbyteries  of  the  Church — 
with  the  instruction  that  they  report  to  the  convener  of  the  Finance  Committee 
on  these  matters,  and  generally  on  the  whole  subject,  not  later  than  the  Ist 
of  March  1882 ;  and  that,  in  view  of  the  returns  from  presbyteries,  the  Finance 
Committee  reconsider  their  proposalB  and  report  to  next  meeting  of  Syood.' 

It  now  therefore  rests  with  the  respective  presbyteries  to  determine  the 
mode  of  allocation  that  shonld  be  adopted.  The  matter  is  a  conflicting 
one,  and  as  the  contribution  has  often  caused  much  dissatisfaction  and 
occasioned  the  Glasgow  overture,  I  venture  to  make  a  few  observations 
for  the  guidance  of  presbyteries,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  unhappy 
difficulty. 

I  am  not  writmg  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  approved 
of  the  report,  as  it  then  appeared  to  me  a  reasonable  proposal ;  but  as 
several  letters  are  appearing  in  the  Magazine  reconunending  the  scheme 
that  was  withdrawn,  and  as  probably  both  schemes  may  create  unneces- 
sary confliction  of  opinion,  as  a  member  of  the  Church  I  am  auxioos 
to  suggest  what  appears  to  me  to  be  'a  more  excellent  way'  than 
either. 

The  Synod's  General  Fund,  as  the  opening  article  in  the  September 
Record  so  clearly  and  concisely  puts  it,  Ms  the  fund  which  provides 
the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  Synod  and  its  committees  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Church.'  That  being  so,  I  at  once 
suggest  as  a  remedy  for  all  further  trouble,  both  to  ministers,  congrega- 
tions, and  the  Finance  Committee, — who  unfortunately  have  frequently  to 
press  for  payment  of  the  proportion  of  present  rating  from  certain 
churches, — that  the  amount  required  for  the  Synod  account  should  form 
part  of  the  *  common  expenses,'  and  be  rateably  allocated  over  income 
obtained  from  the  various  schemes  of  the  Church.  ^  r 
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Very  Hide  explanation  is  required  to  show  the  propriety  of  this  course. 

Referring  to  last  year's  financial  statement  of  our  Church,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  for  April,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  account  in  abstract 
is  made  up  as  follows : — 

I.  Theolooical  Librabies  —  Embracing   the  Old 

Edinburgh  Library,  the  Eadie  Library,  and 
the  Library  in  Glasgow,  .  .  .      £524  13    7 

IL  Meetings  of  Synod,  which  includes  the  clerks 

salaries,  Synod  papers,  minutes,  etc.,    .  .        619  10    7 

in.  Synodical  Cohmittees— representing  thirty  in 

number,  which  cost,      ....        613  12    6 

IV.  Synod  Premises — This  embraces  interest  and 
aundry  outlay  in  connection  with  our  Queen 
Street  Hall,  etc,  .  .  .  .        523    1    2 

Y.  Miscellaneous— Chief  of  which  are  proportioa 
charged  to  this  account  for  new  Synod  Hall, 
£728,  3b.  3d.,  and  £102,  14s.  2d.,  the  account's 
proportion  of  common  expenses,  •  •        927  13    6 

Making  together,  .  .  £3208  11    4 

The  account  was  larger  last  year  than  usual,  in  respect  we  have 
charges  for  both  the  old  and  new  buildings,  but  it  is  expected  that  about 
£2600  irill  in  future  be  the  ordinary  total  of  this  account  branched  a? 
above. 

When  you  consider  the  foregoing  items  of  expenditure  alongside  of 
what  appears  in  the  common  expenses  account^  it  is  difficult  to  fiad  a 
very  strong  argument  for  keeping  them  separate. 

The  common  expenses  of  last  year  were: — 

L  The  salaries  of  our  respected  home  and  f  ore^ 

mission  secretaries,  and  the  treasurer, .           .  £1275  0    0 

II.  Salaries  of  the  various  clerks,      .            .            .  719  7    2 
III.  Other  outlay  connected  with  the  respectiye  offices,  243  7  11 

In  all,      .  .  .      £2237  15     1 

Which  amount,  as  every  one  knows  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
treasurer's  accounts  (and  it  is  hoped  all  our  members  do),  is  allocated 
pro  rata  on  the  yearly  income  of  the  various  funds  of  the  Chorch. 
Why,  then,  should  the  Synod  account  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  ?  The  Synod  meetings  are  the  spring  of  our  whole  system,  and 
regulate  alike  home  and  foreign  mission  work.  Analyzing  the  synodical 
committees,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  thirty  last  year,  seven  are  in  con* 
nection  with  our  foreign  missions,  ten  are  for  congregational  or  home 
mission  work,  while  the  remainder  are  general 

It  seems  anomalous,  that  while  the  salaries  of  our  mission  secretaries 
should  be  properly  charged  to  ^  conunon  expenses,'  the  outcome  of  their 
work  in  these  committees  should  appear  in  another  account 

It  must  be  admitted  that  neither  of  the  schemes  submitted,  nor  any 
other  similar  scheme  that  might  be  proposed,  can  be  so  free  from  objec- 
tion as  that  now  suggested.  I  agree  with  our  reepected  friend,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Inglls  of  Johnstone,  who  brought  forward  the  motion  which  was 
withdrawn,  that  stipend  is  a  reliable  basis  of  contribution,  but  it  otften 
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happens  that  stipend  hi  certain  congregations  does  not  give  a  proper 
index  of  ability,  and  ordiniu-j  iocome  as  a  basis  simply  opens  the  door 
to  confusion  and  trouble.  For,  as  there  is  not  a  regular  system  in  con- 
gregational returns,  each  treasurer  has  his  own  mode  of  stating  his 
accounts;  and  whOe  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  ordinary  income  were 
adopted  as  the  basis,  congregational  treasurers  would  not  give  incorrect 
returns,  still  there  is  a  temptation.  This  fund  is  quite  different  from 
any  of  the  other  great  funds  of  the  Church,  and  to  none  of  them  could 
the  present  suggestion  apply. 
We  have— 

L  The  Fokeign  Mission  Fukd. 
IL  Home  Mission,  embracing — 

(First)  that  admirable  Augmentation  Scheme ;  and  (Second) 
Eyangelistic  Work. 
ni.  The  Aged  Ministers'  Fund. 
IV.  Theological  Hall  Fund. 
V.  Church  Extension. 
YL  General  Missions. 
It  vrill  at  once  be  seen  that  the  Synod  Fund  is  quite  unlike  any  of 
these,  and  when  we  remember  that  our  annual  receipts  now  average 
about  £100,000,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  common  expenses,  if  so 
amended,  would  still  be  reasonably  moderate.    Nor  need  we  fear  that  if 
the  rating  is  withdrawn,  and  the  allocation  now  suggested  adopted,  there 
will  be  any  shortfall  at  the  close  of  our  financial  year. 

There  will  be  no  shortfall.  *  The  silver  and  the  gold  are  mine,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts;'  and  as  He  still  sits  ' over  against  the  treasury,'  we 
may  be  sure  that  He  will  always  raise  up  men  that  have  ^  understanding 
of  the  times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do.'  We  have  among  our 
living,  noble  princes,  to  whom  I  need  not  specially  refer,  and  there  are 
many  hallowed  names  among  our  honoured  dead  whose  hearts  God 
touched  in  the  face  of  sensible  appeal,  and  on  whom  the  ^  grace  of  giving ' 
was  poured  out  in  lavish  measure. 

We  glory  in  being  a  Voluntary  Church,  but  this  involuntary  coutri- 
botion — for  we  need  not  blink  the  fact  that  by  many  congr^atioos  it 
is  given  with  a  grudge — ^this  enforced  contribution  is  alike  imlike  our 
principles  and  a  source  of  trouble  which  is  quite  unnecessary.  I  hope, 
then,  that  the  reqiective  presbyteries  will  be  wisely  guided ;  and  if  they 
take  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  Synod's  remit,  we  may — 
even  in  regard  to  thiis  matter  of  financial  management — expect  that 
blessing  of  God  ^  which  maketh  rich,'  still  to  rest  upon  our  Church,  and 
which  blessing  has  been  so  abundantly  bestowed  throughout  these 
increasing  years  of  her  illustrious  history.  Jambs  Hutton. 

179  West  George  Stbeet, 
Glasgow,  15t&  October  1881. 

THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

to  THS  EDITOB  of  the  united  PBBSBTTEBIAN  ICAOAZnVE. 

SrK,— -Allow  me  to  correct  what  I  believe  to  be  two  mistakes  in  regard 
to  matters  of  fact  m  Mr.  Martin's  article  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Magazine.    1.  He  says:  ^One  reason  for  the  Fathers  of  the  Secession  . 
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leaving  the  Established  Chnrch  was,'  etc.  Here  it  is  assumed  that  the 
Fathers  left  the  Established  Church.  This  statement  is,  I  think  I  can 
show,  inaccnrate  and  misleading.  From  local  connections  I  have  special 
knowledge  on  this  point.  I  have  often  heard  the  facts  stated  and 
explained — for  instance,  by  the  godly  and  gifted  Ber.  John  Jamieson, 
a  grandson  of  one  of  the  Four  Brethren,  and  still  oftener  by  my  own 
father.  I  never  heard  any  snch  old  and  competent  witnesses  say  that 
*  the  Fathers  of  the  Secession '  left  the  Established  Chnrch.  Nor  is  snch 
an  expression  to  be  found  in  the  written  documents  of  the  first  Seceders. 
In  their  protest,  which  forms  the  Act  of  Secession,  the  Fonr  Brethren  do 
not  say  we  leave.  That  is  not  the  language  of  the  carefully-worded 
protest  of  the  Four  Brethren.  They  say  they  were  ^cast  out  from 
ministerial  communion  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland;'  and 
they  go  on  to  say, '  The  prevailing  party  who  have  now  cast  us  out  from 
communion  with  them.'  GiVs  Display  of  the  Secession  Testimony  shows 
clearly  that,  after  the  protest  was  tabled,  they  thought  the  matter  ended ; 
and  they  had  no  intention  of  going  out  if  they  had  not  been  ^  cast  oat.' 
So  Dr.  M'Crie,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Sermon  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church, 
says  they  were  ' driven  out*  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Crieff,  in  his  History^ 
says  that  after  tablmg  their  protest  they  would  have  remained  in  com* 
munion  if  they  had  been  allowed,  but  they  were  not,  and  they  complained 
that  they  were  *•  expelled'  In  like  manner,  Dr.  Candlish,  in  one  of  bis 
tJnion  speeches,  says  the  Seceders  went  out  because  they  were  put  out, 
No  contemporary  testimony,  oral  or  written,  says  that  they  left^  or  meant 
to  leave^  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  word  leave  has  in  it  the  idea  of 
doing  something  of  one's  own  will — a  voluntary  act ;  and  so  the  word 
leave  could  not,  and  cannot,  express  the  fact  of  the  case,  but  something 
very  different.  Further,  the  word  leave  has  in  it,  less  or  more,  the  idea 
of  a  complete  and  final  separation — an  idea  which  forms  an  element  in  the 
second  mistake  which  I  desire  to  correct. 

2.  The  writer  of  the  article  says :  *  In  both  the  Secession  and  the 
Belief  Church  separation  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  the  effect,' 
etc.  Here  again,  in  the  term  ^  separation  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,' 
we  have  an  assamption  which,  taken  in  its  connection  with  the  previous 
use  of  the  word  leave,  is  fitted  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  separation  ^was 
complete^  and,  so  far  as  the  Fathers  cared,  final.  The  Fathers,  in  their 
protest,  declare  plainly  and  emphatically  the  very  opposite.  Their  words 
are :  '  We  still  hold  communion  with  all  and  every  one  who  desire  with 
us  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  true  Presbyterian  Covenanted  Chnrch 
of  Scotland.'  On  tlie  face  of  the  document,  therefore,  it  is  shown  that, 
whatever  separation  took  place,  it  was  not  a  complete  separation ;  and 
that  whatever  separation  was  made,  not  from  the  Established  Chnrch 
of  Scotland,  but  from  the  prevailing  party  in  this  Established  Chnrch, 
was  conditional,  and  meant  to  be  temporary  and  not  final  The  Foot 
Brethren  did  not  give  up,  but  claimed  in  the  clearest  manner,  thdr  ri^ht 
to  be  and  to  act  as  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  on 
the  ground  of  the  constitution  and  statute  laws  of  Scotland ;  and  thos, 
at  the  close  of  their  protest,  they  ^  appeal  to  the  first  free,  f aithfnl,  and 
reforming  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.'  Who  does  not 
see  that  in  the  very  act  of  appealing  they  claim  a  locum  standi  t — ^Youra, 
etc.,  Da^id  Nicou 
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Our  Lord's  Messages  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  :  Lectures,  chiefly 

Expository,  with  Notes  and  lUustrations.     By  John  Hutchison,   D.D., 

BoDnington,  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh :  Andrew  ElUot  1881. 
The  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  are  parts  of  Scripture  to  the 
exposition  of  which  most  ministers  address  themselyes.  They  possess  a  strong 
and  peculiar  attraction  for  the  preacher,  and  are  fraught  with  most  weighty 
and  important  lessons  for  the  people.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  lectures  on  this  subject  will  appear  in  considerable  numbers 
from  the  press.  Doubtless  many  of  them  remain  unknown  to  fame,  but  there 
are  others  of  great  and  sterling  worth.  Dr.  Hutchison  thus  refers  to  these 
latter,  and  his  aim  in  connection  with  them :  '  In  view  of  the  admirable  works 
of  Archbishop  Trench,  Professor  Plumptre,  Dr.  Van  Gosterzee,  and  others,  as 
well  as  the  many  commentaries  which  are  now  easily  available,  the  publication 
of  these  lectures  may  be  pronounced  little  needed.  I  acknowledge  very 
heartily  my  obligations  to  these  works — obligations  which  I  have  endeavoured 
duly  to  specify  throughout  the  text;  I  disclaim  most  sincerely  any  position 
alongside  of  these  others,  yet  I  feel  assured  that  any  renewed  study,  however 
humble,  of  so  rich  and  varied  a  part  of  Scripture,  may  help  to  deepen  and 
extend  the  interest  in  it' 

The  special  excellences  of  Dr.  Hutchison's  work,  we  think,  are  an  honest  and 
thorough  meeUng  of  all  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves,  whether  in  the 
way  of  exegesis  or  otherwise ;  a  minute  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  the . 
literature  of  the  subject ;  the  presentation  of  the  truths  unfolded  and  enforced 
io  a  singularly  dear,  simple,  and  unpretending  yet  fehcitous  manner ;  and  the 
illustrating  and  adorning  of  the  whole  by  apt  quotations  from  writers  not  only 
on  this  particular  part  of  Scripture,  but  from  writers  in  various  departments 
of  literature  both  m  ancient  and  modern  times.  In  this  way  the  reader  not 
only  gets  Dr.  Hutchison's  own  opinion  on  the  points  under  discussion,  but  the 
opinion  of  many  writers  of  note,  and  his  book  therefore  may  be  considered  as 
a  repository  of  information  concerning  these  seven  epistles. 

Aa  is  meet,  the  style  is  generally  simple  and  direct,  but  when  the  occasion 
requires,  it  rises  into  eloquence.  As  a  specimen  of  this,  take,  first,  what  the 
writer  says  of  the  number  ten  in  connection  with  the  threatened  punishment  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna :  *  This  season  of  imprisonment,  or  rather  of  tribulation,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  portioned  out  for  the  church  of  Smyrna,  was  to 
last  for  "  ten  days.^^  Does  that  mean  a  long  or  a  short  period  ?  Some  say  the 
latter  (e,g.  Trench  and  Coleridge,  English  Divines^  i.  188),  and  that  the  number 
means  shortness,  as  we  say  ^^  a  nine  days'  wonder."  There  is,  however,  good 
reason  for  taking  the  very  contrary  view,  that  it  represents  tribulation  to  its 
utmost  extent.  The  number  *'  ten,"  according  to  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  is 
the  recognised  symbol  of  totality  and  completion.  It  represents  the  gathering 
of  units  into  one  perfected  whole.  We  have,  for  instance,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  ten  plagues,  and  notably  that  which  has  been  called  the  *'  Magna 
Charta"  of  the  covenant,  the  ten  commandments.  In  the  New  Testament, 
too,  we  have  the  same  use  of  the  number  **  ten  "  in  the  parable  of  the  virgins  ; 
and  in  Rev.  xvii.  12  we  have  the  ten  horns,  representing  the  completed 
company  of  hostile  worldly  powers.  With  the  later  Jews  it  needed  ten 
worshippers  to  form  a  recognised  congregation,  having  full  rights  and 
privileges ;  and  at  least  ten  persons  were  required  to  be  partakers  of  the 
passover  feast.  It  is  worth  wnile  further  to  compare  in  tins  connection  the 
following  passages: — ^Gen.  xxxi.  7,  Num.  xiv.  22,  Job  xix.  3,  Neh.  iv.  12. 
We  are  warranted,  then,  in  accordance  with  such  instances,  to  regard  the 
tribulation  here  foretold  as  suffering  specially  severe — trial  filled  up  to  fUli 
measure  {vidt  on  Number  Ten,  Bahr's  Symholih  dts  Mosaischen  Ctdtus,  i.  pp. 
222-230).'  p  J 
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And  as  illuBtratiye  of  his  more  elevated  style,  we  ^aote  what  he  says  of . 
place  of  imprisonment : — *  His  own  banishment,  and  its  accompanying  hare 


fJohn'a 
nprisonment : — *  His  own  banishment,  and  its  accompanying  hardships, 
are  as  nothing  to  him  in  view  of  the  truth  that  he  is  holding  oonverse  with 
his  ascended  and  glorified  Mastei".  He  is  not  like  the  dissolute  and  effeminate 
'  Roman  poet  Grid,  some  ninety  years  earlier,  when,  banished  from  the  favour 
of  the  imperial  throne,  and  the  ease  and  luxury  of  Rome,  to  the  bleak  ^ores 
of  the  Euxine,  he  wrote  elegiea  full  of  lamentations  and  unmanly  petitions  for 
release.  No ;  the  bond-servant  of  Christ  Jesus  is  too  ennobled  by  these  bonds 
to  repine,  to  be  hopeless  and  spiritless,  because  of  cruelty  and  wrong.  John 
on  the  rocks  of  Patmos  is  a  noble  figure  compared  with  that  of  the  once  gay 
and  voluptuous  Roman  condemned  to  neglect  and  misery  under  a  Scythian 
sky;  and  Christianity  largely  accounts  for  the  difference.  No  word  of 
munnuring  escapes  from  the  apostle's  lips.  So  far  from  rebelling  inward^  at 
his  lot,  he  does  not  even  seem  to  regiod  his  resignation  as  a  virtue.  How 
dignified,  in  its  touching  simplicity,  is  his  passing  aJlusion  to  himself !  Hien, 
forgetful  of  self,  he  wraps  up  his  soul  ia  far  other  contemplations.  Now,  from 
that  lonely  rock,  around  which  the  storm-winds  of  persecution  are  raging, 
there  rises  a  solemn,  clear  voice  of  comfort  and  warning,  and  direction  to  the 
universal  Church,  and  "  the  awful  vision  of  coming  destiny**  is  unfolded  in  the 
Revelation  of  John  the  Divine.  Even  as  Bunyan  in  his  prison,  *'  for  the  Word 
of  €rod  and  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,''  could  commence  his  immortal  allegory 
with  an  allusion  to  his  personal  circumstances  as  brief,  and  reticent,  and  ftftless 
as  this :  **  As  I  walkea  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  I  lighted  on  a 
certain  place  where  was  a  den,  and  laid  me  down  in  that  place  to  sleep.'*  That 
is  all  he  suffers  himself  to  say  of  Bedford  jail  and  its  wrongs,  and  are  we  to 
expect  more  from  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ?  Truly  prison  literature  has 
an  imperishable  interest  clinging  to  it.  Paul  in  the  Mamertine  tower  at  Rome, 
Luther  in  his  chamber  in  the  Wartbuig, — the  one  penning  his  epistles,  and  the 
other  translating  them, — and  many  similar  cases ;  men  in  their  work  of  noble 
self-denial,  forgetting  earthly  sorrow  and  looking  forward  to  eternal  joj; 
these  '^  brethren  and  companions  in  tribulation"  give  eminent  illustration  of  ttte 
truth,  that  **  the  mouth  which  persecution  closes  God  opens,  and  bids  it  spe»k  to 
the  world."  They  had  even  at  the  time,  too,  their  own  abundant  reward. 
Their  prison  walls  dilated  to  their  inner  eye  in  ever-widening  vistas  iota  the 
world  unseen.* 

The  notes  and  illustrations,  Dr.  Hutchison  telb  us,  were  used  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  a  class  of  students,  with  which  during  the  winter  he  read  tiie  lectares. 
They  will  be  found  very  helpful  as  indicating  sources  where  valuable  infotma- 
tion  may  be  had,  as  wdl  as  at  the  same  time  imparting  it,  whilst  the  lectures 
themselves  may  be  taken  by  such  a  class  as  models  of  thorough  and  traly 
scholarly  work. 

Handbooks  for  Biblb  Classes.  Edited  by  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  ALEXAin>ER  Whtt£,  D.D.  The  Book  of  Judges.  By  Gsobok  O. 
M.  Douglas,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Free  Church  Coll^[e,  Glasgow. 

The  Westminster  Cosvessiojh  of  Faith,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  JoHK  Macphersok,  M.A.,  Findhom. 

Edinburgh  :  T.  a  T.  Clark.    1881. 

Principal  Douglas  gives,  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  handbook  on 
Judges,  useful  information  concerning  the  authorship  and  chrondogy  of  tiiis 
portion  of  sacred  writ.  The  exegetical  part  is  carefully  and  clearly  done,  but 
we  could  have  wished  that  difficulties  stated  or  started  had  been  mora  aatia- 
factorily  met.  Thus  a  number  of  suggestions  are  thrown  out  as  to  the  xoaam 
why  Jael  put  Sisera  to  death,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  this  deed 
had  in  it  something  which  rendered  Jael  worthy  of  a  place  of  honour  In 
Deborah's  song  of  triumnh. 

The  sublect  with  which  Mr.  Macpherson  deals  is  one  of  no  little  difficfolty, 
but  he  deals  with  it  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit.    In  the  earlier  part  he  f~ 
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of  creed  sabacriptioQ,  and  shows  how  this  is  to  be  done,  and  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  it.  He  accepts  the  views  usually  held  amongst  Evangdical 
Christians,  that  this  subscriptioa  must  be  a  bona  fide  transaction,  and  means 
something  more  than  a  general  assent.  Both  of  these  handbooks,  like  their 
predecessors,  are  scholarly  productions,  and  will  prove  of  no  little  aadstance  to 
the  important  dass  for  whose  benefit  tJiey  are  prepared. 

The  HoMiLEnc  Quarteklt.    October  1881. 

London :  K^gan  FaoI,  Trench,  &  Co. 
Tu£  Homiletic  for  this  quarter  opens  with  an  admirable  sermon  by  Dr.  Bkck, 
of  Glasgow,  on  the  Moral  Power  of  Love.  This  is  followed  by  one  of  much 
elevation  on  tiie  Immutability  of  Christ,  by  Bersier.  Among  those  in  which  the 
ministers  of  our  own  Church  are  certain  to  be  interested,  are  discourses  by 
Mr.  Orr,  *Hawick ;  Mr.  Finlayson,  Earlston ;  and  Mr.  Jerdan,  Dundee,  all  of 
them  characterized  by  superior  power  both  of  thought  and  expression.  The 
Quarterly,  as  usual,  has  much  helpful  material  in  the  way  of  Scripture 
exposition. 

The  Jesuits  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
By  RoBEBT  Macqregor. 

Edinburgh :  Jftmes  GemmelL    1881. 

This  forms  one  of  the  series  of  books  which  Mr.  Gemmell  is  publishing  with  a 
view  of  bringing  within  short  compass,  and  at  a  small  cost,  information  of  a 
valuable  kind,  theological  and  ecclesiastical,  within  the  reach  of  every  dass  of 
the  community.  This  sketch  of  Mr.  Macgregor's  is  worthy  of  perusal  It  is 
written  in  the  spirit  of  the  historian  and  not  of  the  bigoted  partisan.  Whilst 
true  to  his  Protestant  position,  the  author  is  fair  also  to  a  society  which  has 
had  some  merits  and  great  faults.  In  the  present  day  there  is  a  tendency  to 
soften  down  Romanism  and  hide  its  harsher  features.  It  k  well,  in  order  that 
charity  may  not  outrun  facts,  to  have  the  facts  of  the  case  brought  before  us. 
No  one  who  is  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  so-called 
Society  of  Jesus,  will  speak  of  it  otherwise  than  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
Aversion  and  dread. 


THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND  PUTTING  ITS  HOUSE 
IN  ORDER. 

Tbiebb  has  been  nnosnal  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
on  both  sides  of  the  Border  dnring  the  past  month.  The  Chtirch  Con- 
gress met  at  Newcastle  in  the  second  week  of  October,  and  said  and 
asserted  many  bravje  things.  In  speaking  of  the  parochial  system  and 
endowments,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  said:  ^ There  always  had  been  a 
connection  between  the  Church  and  State.  In  the  event  of  disestablish- 
luent  there  wonid  be  a  considerable  amount  of  modern  endowment  which 
uo  legislation  wonld  be  likely  to  confiscate,  and  it  was  idle  to  sappose 
that  ancient  endowments  would  be  left  intact  if  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State  were  dissolved.  He  would  not  speak  of  the  benefit 
of  endowments  in  keeping  ministers  independent  and  free  from  the 
temptation  of  truckling  to  the  tastes  and  fancies  of  their  people 
with  respect  to  subjects  either  political,  moral,  or  religions,  llie 
Chorcli  also  gained  in  breadth  and  liberality  from  its  connection  wit^r 
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the  State,  and  he  was  afraid  that  this  would  be  lost  if  her  connection 
with  the  State  were  dissolved.  He  admitted,  however,  that  there  were 
scandals  connected  with  patronage  which  were  extremely  mischievous, 
and  that  they  might  bny  God  too  dearly  if  the  connection  involved  the 
perpetuating  of  evils.  Next,  the  connection  between  Church  and  State 
gave  an  opening  for  the  worldly  consideration  of  providing  for  yonnger 
sons  or  for  the  fool  of  the  family,  and  it  lowered  the  spiritual  tone  of 
that  which  must  be  spiritual  if  it  were  to  have  any  real  value.' 

Following  on  the  same  subject,  the  Dean  of  Manchester  ^  premised 
by  warning  persons  who  thought  that  if  the  connection  between  Church 
and  State  might  be  dissolved,  the  Church  would  retain  her  endowments 
and  property,  or  that  disestablishment  need  not  involve  disendowment 
If  ever  the  disunion  should  come,  policy  would  require  that  the  power 
of  the  Church  should  be  destroyed  as  far  as  man  could  destroy  it,  and 
it  would  be  stripped  of  every  penny.  The  Church  corporations  had  titles 
antecedent  to  those  of  all  others  who  had  any  property,  the  foundations 
would  be  shaken,  and  the  reign  of  Communism  would  have  begun.' 

In  these  statements  we  have  two  accusations  preferred  against  Volun- 
taryism of  a  very  grave  kind.  One  is  that  it  prevents  preachers  from 
fully  and  fearlessly  proclaiming  the  truth,  lest  they  should  offend  those 
on  whom  they  are  dependent  for  their  temporal  support  This  is  an 
allegation  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  used  to  be  made  in  Scotland 
many,  many  years  ago,  but  it  was  so  glaringly  opposed  to  facts  that  it 
disappeared  from  these  regions  to  reappear  in  the  twilight  of  .the  Chorch 
Congress,  from  which  place  also  it  will  take  its  departure  as  light 
increases. 

The  accusation  preferred  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  that  disendow- 
ment means  Communism,  is  so  absurd  that  it  can  only  provoke  a  smile 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  entirely  blinded  by  prejudice  and 
ignorant  of  the  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  principles  of  Evan- 
gelical Nonconformists.  They  used  to  be  called  atheists  in  this  country, 
or  at  least  their  system  was  denounced  as  one  of  national  atheism,  and 
still  in  very  antiquated  regions  faint  mutterings  to  this  effect  may  be 
heard;  but  it  seemed  so  absurd  to  say  that  a  nation  of  Christians 
unless  held  together  by  State  bonds  would  be  a  nation  of  atheists,  that 
for  very  shame  men  ceased  to  make  such  an  allegation.  In  the  same 
way,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  any  action  taken  by  loyal  men 
who  love  their  Queen  and  country,  and  honour  and  trust  in  its  present 
constitution  as  one  not  needing  to  be  swept  away,  but  only  in  part 
reformed,  can  never  lead  to  Communism. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  one  of  his  great  Leeds  orations,  advised  the  Con- 
servative speakers  to  keep  to  generalities,  as  in  that  cloudy  region  they 
could  not  be  grappled  with.  State-Churchmen  seem  to  be  of  a  kindred 
spirit  with  their  political  brethren;  they  deal  in  stout  assertions,  and 
despise  the  humble  office  of  verifying  these  assertions  by  fact  or  argoxncnt. 

The  dohigs  of  the  Episcopal  Council  in  Edinburgh  in  the  foRowing: 
week  cannot  but  be  regarded  with  interest  by  Yoluntaries,  and  Indeed 
they  create  a  kind  of  surprise.  One  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  was  the 
efficient  support  of  ordinances.  There  is  no  calling  upoa  Caesar,  bnt 
there  is  a  loud  and  vigorous  proclamation  of  the  duty  and  privikqge  of 
the  people  as  to  this  matter.    Thus  Lord  Nelson,  who  had>taken  a  pro> 
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minent  part  in  the  Congress  at  Newcastle,  pointed  oat  in  the  coarse  of 
his  remarks  that  the  practice  of  giving  to  the  Chnrch  had  been  most 
prevalent  at  those  periods  of  histocy  when  faith  was  most  strong,  and 
that  when  chnrches  or  individaals  ceased  to  believe  in  their  special  mis- 
sion, the  spirit  of  almsgiving  declined.  There  was,  he  said,  no  vitality 
in  inherited  endowments  as  snch.  Whea  a  charch  was  growing  dead 
endowments  wonld  not  save  it,  and  as  faith  grew  cold  they  woald  become 
a  corse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

And  in  connection  with  the  discassion  of  the  snbject  of  free  and  open 
churches,  we  find  the  following:  —  The  Rev.  J.  Comper,  Aberdeen, 
moved — '  That  the  weekly  offertory,  especially  enjoined  by  the  Church  in 
accordance  with  scriptural  injunctions,  is  the  most  fitting  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  expenses  of  divine  worship,  and  for  other  pious  and 
charitable  uses,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  every  one  to  give  according  to  his 
means  as  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  instead  of  limiting  the  contribu- 
tions to  fixed  payments  by  the  few  for  the  enjoyment  of  exclusive  pri- 
vileges. This  was  seconded  by  Lord  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  English 
Association,  who  urged  that  the  offertory  should  take  the  place  of  pew- 
rents,  and  said  this  would  be  the  best  way  of  teaching  people  the  proper 
mode  of  almsgiving.'    This  motion  was  also  adopted. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  as  well  as  that 
of  England,  and  in  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  gatherings  of  in- 
fluential parties  connected  with  the  latter,  we  cannot  but  see  that  they 
are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  disestablishment  is  in  the  air.  At  one 
time  they  loftily  ignored  it,  but  they  feel  they  must  consider  its  possi- 
bility and  prepare  for  itself.  The  Ritualistic  party  aver  that  if  dis- 
establishment is  the  only  means  whereby  their  liberty  may  be  secured, 
they  will  accept  even  that  grave  necessity.  Many  of  them  are  men  who 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  if  they  act  as  they  threaten, 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established  is  doomed. 

In  these  circumstances,  Scotland  surely  will  not  lag  behind.  Liberalism 
is  much  more  advanced  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  less  the  Church  of  the  people  than  that  of  England  is. 
The  question  must  now  be  pressed  as  one  eminently  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics.  And  we  must  have  members  of  Parliament  who  give 
no  uncertain  sound  on  this  matter, — not  men  like  the  Liberal  candidate 
for  East  Lothian,  who  announces  that  his  personal  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  maintaining  the  present  Establishment,  but  who  say  that  if  pressed 
by  their  constituents  they  will  vote  for  its  overthrow,  but  men  hke  the 
honourable  member  for  the  Kilmarnock  burghs,  who  are  Voluntaries 
on  principle,  and  who  will  give  their  vote  in  the  direction  of  their  personal 
convictions. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 

The  tidings  of  the  death  of  President  Garfield  reached  us  jast  as  our 
latest  sheets  were  going  to  press,  and  we  had  not  time  to  enter  on  the 
subject  with  the  fulness  which  it  deserved.  More  than  a  month  has 
elapsed  since  the  sad  event,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  what  excited  so 
great  emotion  and  called  fortli  so  marvellous  an  expression  of  regret  and 
reccar^l  has  even  in  that  brief  period  come  to  be  regarded  with  cpmpara-  f 
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tive  calmness  and  passed  into  the  shade.  Bnt  many  things  connected 
with  the  man  and  his  melancholy  and  nndmely  end,  have  an  abiding 
interest,  and  are  fraught  with  most  .nsefal  lessons,  and  will  produce  on 
a  large  scale  most  salntary  results. 

President  Garfield  rose  to  the  distinguished  position  which  he  adorned 
by  no  unworthy  means.  He  never  sought  office ;  he  accepted  it  when 
it  was  pressed  on  him,  and  his  acceptance  of  it  seemed  to  be  of  service 
to  his  country.  '  Some  seek  greatness,'  says  Shakespeare ;  ^  others  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.'  To  this  latter  class  belonged  the  lamented 
President.  He  was  a  true  patriot  and  a  true  man,  and  his  example 
will  animate  and  guide  thousands  both  in  his  own  country  and  ours.  His 
career  practically  enforces  the  highest  virtue,  and  shows  how  true  it  is 
that  ^  it  is  only  noble  to  be  good'  He  was,  however,  notwithstandiog 
the  drawbacks  of  his  early  life,  fortunate  in  many  respects.  He  was 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  constitution  capable  of  enduring  a  vast  amount 
of  fatigue,  and  in  being  endowed  with  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
of  the  best  fibre ;  he  was  fortunate,  as  most  men  who  have  been  or  done 
much  generally  have  been,  in  his  mother  and  also  in  his  wife.  Her 
devotion  to  her  husband  may  have  been  equalled  in  many  cases ;  bnt  the 
noble  spirit  of  the  woman  has  been  rarely  equalled.  A  letter  written  by 
her  to  General  Garfield  ten  years  ago,  when  they  were  in  struggling  cir- 
cumstances, speaking  of  how  she  surmounted  her  feelings  of  depression 
in  regard  to  work,  and  put  her  spirit  into  it,  and  thus  glorified  it,  should 
be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  circulated  by  the  million  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  two  great  countries  which  so  deeply  sympa- 
thized with  her  in  her  irreparable  loss. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  our  country  to  America  during  its  time  of 
sore  trial  was  worthy  of  it.  The  messages  of  sympathy  sent  again  and 
again  by  our  gracious  Queen  to  Mrs.  Garfield  in  her  sore  trouble  and 
bereavement ;  the  expressions  of  condolence  from  almost  all  the  public 
bodies  of  importance  in  the  nation,  have  been  all  highly  appreciated  in 
America,  and  have  been  productive  of  the  happiest  effect  Many  things 
have  been  tending  of  late  years  to  draw  the  two  great  nations,  so  nearly 
akin  and  so  alike  in  many  most  important  respects,  more  closely 
together.  Nothing,  however,  has  helped  |o  strongly  in  this  direction  as 
the  feelings  that  have  been  excited  and  expressed  in  connection  with  the 
illness  and  death  of  the  good  and  great  man,  the  varying  phases  of 
whose  sickness  were  so  eagerly  watched,  and  whose  noble  bearing  under 
it  was  so  profoundly  reverenced.  '  He  suffered  and  died,'  said  our  own 
illustrious  Premier, '  as  a  Christian  and  a  hero.'  This  testimony  is  true. 
And  as  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  often  been  the  seed  of  the  Church, 
so  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength  and  at 
the  height  of  his  power,  by  a  cruel  and  cowardly  assassin's  hand,  will  be 
the  means  of  cementing  more  closely  two  nations  whose  interests  are  one, 
and  on  whom  under  God  chiefly  depends  the  future  of  our  race. 


AN  'EVENT'  OF  THE  MONTH. 

One  of  the  pages  of  onr  newspapers  is  usually  devoted  to  foretelling  cur 
chronicling  what  are  called  *  events.'  The  term  is  a  very  general  one, 
and  by  itself  conveys  uo  idea  of  what  is  meant.    In  looking  into  the 
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matter,  however,  it  is  seen  that  it  relates  to  the  torf,  and  transactions 
connected  with  it.  These  '  events '  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and 
some  of  them  are  on  a  gigantic  scale,  commanding  the  interest  and 
attendance  of  the  peer  and  the  peasant,  and  all  intermediate  classes. 

One  of  these  ^  events '  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  October  on  the 
Musselburgh  Links.  It  extended  over  two  days,  and  the  concourse  that 
flocked  to  it  was  immense.  Railway  trains  groaned  with  passengers, 
pedestrians  thronged  the  roads,  and  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  from  the  humble 
donkey-cart  to  Has  gorgeous  chariot  driven  by  four  showily-caparisoned 
horses,  on  which  were  mounted  smart  postilions.  At  one  part  of  the 
route  on  the  first  day  nearly  three  hundred  vehicles  were  counted  on  their 
return  journey,  whilst  on  the  second  day  that  large  number  was  exceeded 
by  a  hundred.    Some  of  them  contained  as  many  as  thirty  occupants. 

Now  it  naturally  occurs  to  ask.  What  is  it  about  such  ^  events '  that  has 
power  to  draw  together  such  immense  assemblages  of  people  t  Is  it  the 
mere  love  of  seeing  the  trial  of  speed  between  the  poor  animals,  or  is  it 
something  else?  Any  one  mingUng  with  the  crowd  is  forced  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  too  many  instances,  it  is  something  else,  and  that 
something  is  the  spirit  of  gambling.  Toung  men  may  be  seen  eagerly 
poring  over  the  pages  of  their  betting*books  as  they  push  to  the  scene  of 
action ;  working  men  may  be  heard  saying  that  they  have  serious  sums 
at  stake,  and  rich  men  may  be  heard  remarking  on  the  large  sums 
which  their  acquaintances  have  lost  or  won ;  whilst  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  day  faces  may  be  seen  lighted  up  with  an  unhealthy  smile,  or  clouded 
by  an  ominous  frown,  according  as  what  is  termed  Muck  *  has  been  for  or 
against  them. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  the  prevalence  of  which  cannot  be  too  deeply 
deplored.  It  has  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  moral  nature  of  those 
who  are  implicated  in  it,  and  one  cannot  but  long  for  the  coming  of  the 
day  when  Uhe  turf,'  with  its  most  mischievous  concomitants,  will  be 
numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past. 


NOTABILIA. 

Thb  Social  Science  Congress  held  its  meetings  for  this  year  in  Dublin  in 
the  beginning  of  October.  Lord  O'Hagan  presided,  and  in  his  opening 
address  referred  specially  to  Irish  affairs.  He  afi&rmed  that  during  the 
last  twenty  years  Ireland  had  increased  in  prosperity  in  various  respects. 
Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  secretary,  in  his  closing  remarks,  said  that  this  had 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  of  the  Congress,  and  this  fact 
showed  that  the  excitement  prevalent  in  the  country  on  political  subjects 
had  not  seriously  affected  the  best  part  of  the  community. 

The  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  were  held  in  Manchester  during  the  first  week  of  October.  Rev. 
Henry  AUon,  D.D.,  delivered  the  opening  address,  and  Rev.  Baldwin 
Brown  gave  the  opening  sermon.  Much  interest  attached  to  the  meetings 
on  account  of  the  Union  having  reached  its  jubilee. 

Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  crowded  and  most  enthusiastic  meetings  in 
Leeds  in  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  October.  He  spoke  of  the  various 
political  subjects  that  are  at  present  being  agitated,  and  the  sentiments 
which  he  expressed  met  with  a  cordial  reception.    The  enthusiasm. 
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which  was  equal  to  that  displayed  at  the  time  of  his  Mid-Lothian 
campaisTD,  culminated  in  a  monster  gathering  of  25,000  people  in  the 
Cloth  Hall  on  the  Saturday  afternoon. 

Agricultnral  distress  continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  country, 
and  farmers  are  widely  and  strongly  agitating  the  subject.  Yarions 
remedies  are  proposed,  chief  amongst  them  being  a  sensible  reduction  of 
rent.  The  harvest  of  the  present  year  has  proved  most  disastrous  on 
account  of  a  continuance  of  the  unfavourable  weather  which  has  prevailed 
for  a  long  time  now,  and  an  impetus  has  been  given  thereby  to  the 
agitation.  It  is  felt  that  a  crisis  has  been  reached  in  our  agricultural 
history,  and  that  serious  changes  must  be  made  if  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  national  industries  is  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  position. 
It  was  stated  by  the  Premier,  in  one  of  his  speeches  at  Leeds,  that  during 
the  past  four  years,  while  the  loss  to  the  country  through  depression  of 
trade  had  been  twenty-four  millions,  the  loss  during  the  same  period  from 
bad  harvests  had  been  a  hundred  milUons. 

Mr.  Clark,  Abernethy,  Moderator  of  Synod,  speaking  at  last  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Perth  of  the  desirableness  of  the  union  of  the  Free 
Church  and  our  owd,  pointed  out  that  amongst  other  advantages  that 
would  arise  from  snch  an  union  would  be  the  amalgamation  of  small 
charges  now  belonging  to  both  denominations  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  population  was  sparse  and  not  likely  to  increase. 

Professor  Caklerwood  presided  at  the  opening  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Health,  to  be  delivered  in  our  Synod  Hall  during  the  winter,  the  course 
being  entitled  'The  Combe  Lectures.'  The  lecturer  was  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson.  The  Professor,  in  his  opening  remarks,  spoke  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject  to  the  whole  community,  and  of  the  desu^ble- 
ness  of  lectures  of  a  popular  kind  by  competent  lecturers  being  addressed 
to  the  working  as  well  as  other  classes.  He  contended  that  no  one  should 
be  opposed  to  such  lectures  because  of  a  supposed  opposition  of  certain 
aspects  of  science  to  religion.  ^  Arguments  and  speculations,'  he  said, 
'  were  weighty  only  as  they  were  true,  and  would  in  the  end  find  accept- 
ance only  in  so  far  as  they  were  so.' 

The  subject  of  the  representation  of  sessions  in  Synod  by  elders  chosen 
from  other  sessions  in  exceptional  cases  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery.  Mr.  Dick 
Peddie,  M.P.,  Professor  Duff,  LL.D.,  Dr.  Bruce,  Dr.  Kennedy,  and 
others,  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Whilst  it  was  pointed  out  by  certain 
speakers,  that  in  connection  with  the  agitation  of  subjects  of  an  engrossing 
kind  the  principle  was  liable  to  abuse,  it  was  agreed  to  reafl&rm  the 
presbytery's  previous  decision  of  approval  of  it,  as  a  remedy  for  the  felt 
evil  of  the  want  of  an  adequate  representation  of  the  lay  element  of  the 
Church  in  our  Supreme  Court 

After  patience  had  been  tried  to  its  utmost  limits,  Mr.  Parnell,  M.P., 
was  arrested  on  the  13th  October  last,  and  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of 
inciting  the  people  of  Ireland  to  lawless  courses.  The  feeling  in  England 
and  Scotland  on  the  subject  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  when,  on 
the  day  the  event  took  place,  the  Premier,  speaking  at  the  Ouildhall, 
referred  to  it,  the  whole  audience  rose  and  cheered  most  vehemrat 
approval.  A  large  section  of  the  Irish  press,  however,  indulges  in  most 
violent  invective,  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  fierce  revenge.    One  can  peruse 
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sQch  effusions  only  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  for  those  who  are  so  wofally 
misled  and  are  so  grievously  misleading.  Mr.  Parnell's  arrest  has  been 
promptly  followed  up  by  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League. 

A  terrible  disaster  has  befallen  the  fisher  folk  along  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland.  On  Friday  the  14th  ult.  nearly  200  men  were  lost  in  a 
storm  of  great  severity.  The  deepest  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  unfor- 
tunate families  so  sorely  bereaved,  and  a  relief  fund  on  a  large  scale  is 
being  organized. 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Arbroath, — This  presbytery  held  its  ordiuary  meeting  in  Brechin  on  the  11th 
October — the  Rev.  A.  B.  Cameron,  B.D.,  moderator.  Messrs.  James  Steedman, 
M.A,,  Brechin,  and  John  LangUnds,  M.A.,  Montrose,  havinff  satisfactorily  passed 
all  the  prescribed  examinations,  were  certified  to  the  Theological  Hall  aa  first- 
year  students.  It  was  agreed  that  a  written  examination  in  connection  with 
the  Sabbath  schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  presbytery,  should  be  held 
about  the  end  of  April  1882.  the  subjects  embraced  being  those  prescribed  by 
the  Glasgow  Sunday  School  Union  Scheme  of  Lessons  for  first  four  months  of 
1882.  It  was  reported  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  have  the  congre- 
gations of  the  presbytery  visited  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Macalister  and  Dr.  James 
SomerviUe,  missionaries  from  India,  on  the  6th  and  13th  of  November  and 
intervening  days.  Took  up  Synod  s  remit  anent  mission  presbyteries,  when  the 
following  finding  was  adopted: — *  That  this  presbytery,  having  considered  the 
remit  of  Synod  as  to  missionary  presbyteries,  are  of  opinion,  and  agreed  to  re- 
port as  foUows: — I.  That  missionary  presbyteries  and  synods,  whether  now 
existing  or  hereafter  to  be  formed,  should  be  regarded  as  sustaining  an  affiliated 
relation  to  the  Synod  or  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church,  but  not  as  constituent 
parts  thereof.  II.  That  the  first  four  of  the  five  recommendations  of  the 
Synod's  Committee  as  to  the  rights  and  powers  of  missionary  presbyteries  and 
congregations  should  be  adopted ;  but  that  in  place  of  the  fifth  a  finding  to  the 
following  effect  should  be  substituted — viz.,  in  the  event  of  any  proposed  union 
between  missionary  presbyteries  and  congregations  belonging  to  this  Church, 
and  presbyteries  and  congregations  not  belonging  to  this  Church,  whereby  a 
new  or  united  presbytery  would  be  formed,  sustaining  different  or  uncertain 
relations  to  this  Church,  the  Synod  reserves  the  right  of  judging  of  the  whole 
circumstances  in  each  such  case,  and  of  deciding  whether  and  on  what  conditions 
such  union  shall  take  place.  III.  As  to  the  relation  to  the  Synod  of  miaaion- 
aries  when  temporarily  in  this  country,  the  presbytery  are  of  opinion— 1. 
That  the  proposal  to  confer  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Synod  or  of  eligibility 
for  the  moderator's  chair  on  outside  parties,  themselves  not  really  members  of 
Court,  is — (1)  in  violation  of  the  finding  of  the  Synod's  Committee,  approved  of 
by  the  Synod  itself — ^viz.,  "  That  missionary  presbyteries  should  not  be  regarded 
as  constituent  parts  of  the  Synod;**  (2)  in  violation  of  all  constitutional 
principle ;  and  (3)  without  precedent  in  the  practice  of  any  court  whatsoever. 
But — 2.  That  members  of  missionary  presbyteries,  whether  ministers  or  elders, 
and  other  ordained  and  acting  missionaries  of  the  Church  when  in  this  country, 
and  present  at  meetings  of  Synod,  should  be  eligible  as  corresponding  members 
thereof, — in  like  manner  as  ministers  and  elders  of  sister  churches  at  home  or 
abroad, — and  shotdd  acquire  right  to  sit  as  such  corresponding  members  on 
being  individually  proposed  to  and  accepted  by  the  court  in  the  usual  way.' 
The  Rev.  A.  B.  Cameron,  B.D.,  was  appointed  to  represent  this  presbytery  at 
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the  Miflakm  Boaid  from  1882  to  1886.     Next  meeting  of  pieBbyteiy  was 
appointed  to  be  held  in  Montrose  on  the  Idth  day  of  December. 

Banffshire. — ^ThiB  presbytery  held  its  annual  conference  on  misiiona  at  Banff 
on  lltn  October.  Mr.  Mnir  read  a  paper  on  ^  The  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
JjessonB  it  teaches  on  Christian  Workl'  Mr.  Cook  gave  a  p^pcr  on  '  Foreisn 
Missions.*  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  conference  were  Dr.  Ker  and  Mr. 
Martin,  deputies  from  the  Synod  at  present  visiting  the  churches  in  this  presby- 
tery ;  Mr.  Riddellf  of  the  Livingstonia  Mission ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Geddie,  Free 
Church,  Banff.— On  the  12th  ult.  the  presbytery  met  at  Gaxdenston  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  John  F.  Blair.  The  deputies  from  the  Synod  were  associated 
with  the  presbytery  in  the  ordination,  and  idso  the  Rer.  Messrs.  Taybr,  Conner, 
and  Mowatt.  Mr.  Cook  preached  from  Col.  i.  28.  Mr.  Muir  presided  and 
addressed  the  pastor.  Mr.  Wither  addressed  the  people.  The  attendance  was 
large,  and  the  proceedings  cordial.  A  church  extension  committee  in  the  pres- 
bytery was  formed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Simmers,  Rogerson,  M^Baith,  Muir, 
and  Uook — Mr.  Cook,  convener. 

Dumbarton. — This  presbytexy  met  on  11th  October.  Leave  of  absence  for 
three  months  on  account  of  ill-health  was  granted  to  Rev.  Wm.  Watson  of 
Dumbarton.  A  call  was  laid  on  the  table  from  High  Street  oongregatioiif 
Dumbarton,  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Jardine,  M.  A. ,  to  be  colleague  and  sncoesBor  to 
Dr.  Halley.  The  call  was  sustained.  Mr.  Jardine  being  present,  intimated  his 
acceptance  of  the  call,  and  the  usual  toials  for  ordination  were  prescribed  to 
him.  A  petition  from  Craigs  and  Duntocher  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  ordinary 
funds  of  the  congregation  was  transmitted  to  the  Home  Mission  Conunittee 
with  a  strong  recommendation.  Mr.  Jame»  Rodger,  M.A.,  delivered  a  popular 
sermon  on  2  Tim.  ii.  10,  which,  after  remarks,  was  sustained.  Messrs.  Adam 
Wilson,  M.  A. ,  and  John  Macaulay,  who  have  passed  the  entrance  examination 
for  the  Hall,  were  examined  on  their  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Church, 
etc.,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  and  Mr.  Rodger  be  certified  to  the  Hall. 
A  report  was  presented  from  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  preaching 
station  at  Clynder,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  ordinary  income  for  the 
summer  months  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure  without  extraneons 
aid  from  the  Home  Mission  Board.  A  petition,  subscribed  by  sixty-eight 
persons  resident  in  Clynder  and  ndghbourhood,  was  presented,  craving  the 
presbytery  to  arrange  for  Sabbath  evening  service  in  tne  new  diurch  during 
the  winter  months.    The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted. 

Dundee, — This  presbytery  met  on  20th  Septemb^^ — ^the  Rev.  William  Rose, 
moderator.  Messrs.  Alexander  Ramsay  and  A.  B.  Crowlejr^  students,  delivered 
discourses,  which  were  cordially  sustained.  The  R6v.  Principal  Cairns  being 
present,  addressed  the  presbytery  on  the  Synod's  Visitation  Scheme.  In 
connection  with  this  scheme,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  visitation  of 
several  of  the  congregations  in  Dundee  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Cairns,  Ker,  Calder- 
wood,  and  Mair,  on  their  visits  to  Dundee  to  lecture  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  In  accordance  with  a  proposal  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  missionary  meeting  in  connection  with  the  departure  of  our 
missionaries  and  zenana  agents  to  their  fields  of  labour,  be  held  in  School  Wynd 
Church  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  October.  It  was  further  agreed  to  ask  the 
services  of  a  foreign  missionary  to  visit  the  consregations  of  the  presbytery. 
It  was  agreed  to  consider  the  remit  anent  ordidned  evangelists  at  next  meeting 
of  presbytery. — The  presbytery  met  again  on  18th  Octob^ — Rev.  William  Rose, 
moderator.  Messrs.  Kamsay,  Davidson,  Crowley,  Miller,  and  Wallace,  stndents, 
were  certified  to  the  Hall.  The  convener  of  the  committee  appmnted  to  arrange 
for  the  course  of  lectures  on  the  ^  Christian  Evidences,'  reported  the  amount 
collected  from  the  Sabbath  evening  lectures,  and  stated  that  the  lectures  had 
been  attended  by  very  large  audiences.  The  presbytery  instructed  the  derk  to 
convey  to  the  lecturers  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  presbyteiT  for  thehr  leetares. 
The  interim  convener  of  the  Mission  Committee  reported  the  anangementi  fat 
the  valedictory  missionary  meeting  to  be  held  in  Dundee  on  the  4th  Sabbath 
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of  tbis  month.  Took  up  the  remit  anent  the  appointment  of  ordained  evan- 
geliits.  After  an  interesting  discoasion  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  the  remit,  and  bring  up  suggesttons  to  be  oonadeKia  at  next  meeting 
of  presbytery. 

Ihinfermline, — This  presbytery  met  on  the  18th  October— Rev.  Mr.  Moir, 
moderator.  It  was  agreed  to  ask  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  for  one  or  more 
missionarieB  to  visit  the  congregations  in  the  presbytery  in  the  month  of  March. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  at  the  same  time  in  connection 
with  missions,  the  brethren  to  exchange  pulpits.  It  was  remitted  to  the  Mission 
Committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  Mr.  Hayworth  gave  in  the 
report  of  his  labours  for  the  past  year.  The  report  indicated  that  good  was 
beong  done  by  his  services.  The  presbvtery  expressed  satisfaction,  and 
encouraged  ium  to  prosecute  his  arduous  work.  The  attention  of  the  presbytery 
was  called  to  the  subject  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  thu 
following  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  unanimously  adopted : 
*  That  the  presbytery,  recognising  the  important  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
the  New  Testament  i^orded  by  the  new  version,  cordially  recommend  it  to  the 
favourable  regard  and  careful  study  of  the  members  of  their  congregations,  and 
request  the  several  ministerB  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  their  people.* 
The  presbytery  also  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  against  the  opium  traffic. 
Mr.  McLean  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting  he  would  move  that  the  several 
sessions  send  in  their  minutes  annually  to  the  presbytery  for  examination.  It 
was  agreed  to  hold  next  meeting  at  Alloa,  on  Tuesday  the  6th  December,  at 
half-past  10  a.m. 

Edinburgh — This  presbytery  met  in  Lothian  Road  Church  on  27th  Sep- 
tember, and  inducted  Rev.  James  Aitken,  M.A.,  North  Shields,  as  colleague  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Reid  and  Rev.  Wm.  Fleming.  Rev.  Mr.  Barlas,  Musselburgh, 
addressed  the  pastor  and  people;  and  Rev.  T.  B.  Johnston  preached  the 
induction  sermon. — ^This  presbytery  held  its  ordinary  monthly  meetiug  in  the 
Presbytery  Hall,  Castle  Terrace,  on  Tuesday,  4th  October— Kev.  Mr.  Thomas, 
Howgate,  moderator.  The  presbytery  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  hearing 
students'  discourses.  Rev.  Mr.  Dewar,  Musselburgh,  intimated  his  acceptance 
of  the  call  addressed  to  him  by  the  congregation  of  Strathaven,  and  was  loosed 
from  his  charge.  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser,  Dalkeith,  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
Bridge  Street  Church  vacant,  and  to  act  as  moderator  of  session.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  foreign  mission  secretary,  intimated  that  the  Mission  Board  had 
selected  Rev.  1&.  Williamson,  Queensferry,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall,  East 
Calder,  to  visit  the  mission  churches  in  Old  Calabar,  and  requested  the 
sanction  of  the  presbytery  to  the  arrangement.  This  sanction  was  cordially 
given,  with  expression  of  the  eminent  fitness  of  these  brethren  for  the  work 
appointed  to  them.  Rev.  W.  G.  Forbes  intimated  that  since  last  meeting  of 
presbytery  his  colleague.  Dr.  Davidson,  had  been  removed  by  death.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  bore  testimony  to  the  high  character  of  Dr.  Davidson, 
his  name  was  dropped  from  the  roll,  the  clerk  instructed  to  record  the  presby- 
tery's sense  of  loss  by  Dr.  Davidson's  death,  and  to  send  an  assurance  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  presbytery  to  Dr.  Davidson's  family.  After 
lengthened  discussion  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  to  express 
the  presbytery's  approval  of  the  principle  of  sessions,  in  certain  circumstances, 
aendmg  representatives  from  other  sessions  to  act  for  them  at  the  meetings  of 
E^od. — ^Tnis  presbytery  met  in  St.  Andrew's  Place  Church,  Leith,  on  Friday, 
7th  October,  for  the  induction  of  Rev.  Peter  Wilson,  M.A.,  Whiteinch, 
Glasgow.  Rev.  Mr.  Kay,  Argyle  Place  Church,  Edinburgh,  addressed  the 
pastor  and  people;  and  Rev.  John  Young,  M.A.,  Newington,  preached  the 
induction  sermon. 

Elgin  and  Inverness. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Nairn  on  11th  ultimo — the 
Rev.  Mr.  M^Martin,  moderator.  It  was  agreed  that  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
presbytery  should  be  held  quarterly,  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 
Took  up  the  remit  anent  Foreign  Mission  Presbyteries,  when  the  recommenda- 
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iAons  of  the  committee  adopted  by  the  Synod  were  approyed.  But  with  regaid 
to  missionariea  present  at  the  meeting  of  Synod,  the  presbytery  held  it  to  be 
contrary  to  analogy  and  soond  principle  that  any  one  should  be  a  constituent 
member  of  Synod  when  the  presbytery  in  which  he  rules  is  not  a  constituent 
part  of  the  Synod,  but  only  stands  in  a  federal  relationship  to  it.  They 
therefore  recommend  that  members  of  mission  presbyteries  should  sit  in  the 
Synod  without  the  right  of  voting ;  but  that  missionaries,  ordained  and  sent 
out  by  the  Home  Church,  who  are  not  members  of  mission  presbyteries,  should 
occupy  the  same  relation  to  the  Synod  as  the  professors  and  mission  secretaries. 
The  remit  anent  representation  of  elders  was  sent  down  to  sessions,  with 
instructions  to  report  to  the  clerk  before  3 1st  December.  An  interesting 
conference  was  held  upon  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
resume  consideration  of  the  subject  at  a  future  date.  Next  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Forres  on  10th  January. 

Falkirk. — This  presbytery  met  on  4th  October — Rey.  R.  Leckie,  moderator. 
A  call  from  Cumbernauld,  addressed  to  Mr.  Robert  Primrose,  probationer,  was 
sustained,  and  Mr.  Primrose  being  present,  intimated  cordial  acceptance  of  it. 
Trials  for  ordination  were  assigned  to  him.  A  report  of  written  examination 
in  the  Sabbath  schools  within  the  bounds  was  presented,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  scheme  had  been  in  the  highest  degree  successfoL  A 
Standing  Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools  and  Care  of  the  Young  was  appointed, 
with  iustructions  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  lessons  for  next  year,  with  a  yiew  to 
continuing  the  system  of  written  examinations.  On  recommendation  of  its 
committee,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  invite  sessions  within  the  bounds  to 
receive  at  joint  meetings  of  elders  and  managers  a  deputation  of  two  members 
of  the  presbytery's  Committee  on  Augmentation  of  Stipends,  that  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  the  present  state  of  the  fund.  In  regard  to  the  Synod's 
remit  on  setting  apart  pastors  for  evangelistic  work,  the  presbytery  did  not  fed 
warranted  in  expressing  an  opinion,  on  account  of  the  vague  character  of  the 
remit.  Mr.  Wm.  Hay,  student,  passed  his  examinations,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
certify  him  to  the  Hall  as  a  student  of  the  first  year.  It  was  intimated  that 
within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  two  students  had  been  employed  in 
connection  with  the  Students'  Recess  Scheme,  viz.,  Mr.  Archibald  M.  Manhall, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  presbytery's  committee,  at  Glen  Village  and 
Blackbraes ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  D.  M'Nee,  under  the  superintendence  of  Grange- 
mouth congregation,  at  Grangemouth. 

Glasgow  (North). — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on 
11th  October — the  Rev.  D.  Pirret  in  the  chair.  It  was  agreed  to  moderate  in  a 
call  to  Whiteinch  Church,  of  which  the  stipend  is  £450,  on  the  26th  currents 
The  application  of  the  Coatdyke  Mission  for  the  dispensing  of  sealing  ordinanccB 
was  granted. 

Hamilton, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  11th  October — ^Mr.  Duncanson, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  George  F.  Dewar  of  Musselburgh  having  accepted  the 
call  addressed  to  him  by  the  congregation  of  the  First  Church,  Strathaven, 
his  induction  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  25th  October,  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock — Mr.  Borland,  Larkhall,  to  preach ;  Mr.  Baird,  Cambuslang, 
to  preside,  induct,  and  address  the  minister ;  and  Mr.  Gilmour,  Bumbank,  to 
address  the  congregation.  Mr.  John  Bonnar,  £a8t  Kilbride ;  Mr.  Patrick  M. 
Kirkland,  Hamilton ;  and  Mr.  William  Thomson,  Stonehouse,  divinity  students 
under  the  inspection  of  the  presbytery,  having  completed  their  recess  examina- 
tions to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  were  certified  to  the  Divinity  Hall 
for  the  ensuing  session.  Mr.  William  Gray,  M.A.,  Stonehouse,  haying  passed 
the  entrance  examination,  was  also  certified  to  the  Divinity  Hall.  Reports 
were  made  by  several  of  the  ministers  regarding  the  consideration  by  their 
sessions  of  the  presbytery's  recommendation  anent  zenana  mission  work.  A 
petition  from  Dalziel  congregation  to  the  Home  Mission  Board  for  the 
continuation  of  a  grant  in  aid  of  their  missionary's  salary,  was  transmitted 
with  cordial  recommendation.     It  was  resolved  to  consider  the  Synod's  necom- 
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meudation  to  adopt  written  exaininatioDS  in  Sabbath  schools,  and  to  hold  a 
conference  on  the  whole  subject  of  Sabbath -school  instruction  at  next  ordinary 
meeting,  which  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  usual  place  on  the  last  Tuesday 
of  November. 

Kelso. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  27th  September — Rev.  John 
Poison,  moderator.  In  connection  with  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Banff  anent  evangelistic  work,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  tliat  it  was  desirable 
that  ministers  should  not  be  loosed  permanently  from  their  charges  for  this  work, 
but  that  ministers  might  at  times  be  employed  occasionally  with  advantage 
for  a  certain  period  in  this  special  field.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  the 
Zenana  Mission  to  the  congregations  within  the  bounds,  and  to  leave  to  congre- 
gations to  arrange  for  themselves  for  visits  from  returned  missionaries.  The 
treasurer  reported  that,  with  one  exception,  all  the  congregations  had 
contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  presbytery.  The  various  committees  and 
office-bearers  were  re-elected. 

Kilmarnock. — This  presbytery  met  on  11th  October — Rev.  Wm.  S.  Goodall, 
moderator />ro  letn.  Examined  Messrs.  James  Luke,  John  M^Innes,  and  James 
MTherson  on  their  knowledge  of  the  history  and  sympathy  with  the  distinctive 
principles  and  position  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  also  in  regard 
to  personal  piety,  character,  and  motives,  and  certified  them  to  the  Hall. 
Agreed  to  have  a  conference  of  all  the  elders  in  the  bounds  on  a  convenient 
day,  in  Kilmarnock.  Granted  the  request  of  Rev.  Robert  £.  Welsh  to 
withdraw  his  application  in  regard  to  his  status.  Read  letter  from  John  Dick 
Peddie,  Esq.,  M.P.,  intimating  his  willingness  to  do  what  he  could  to  have  the 
attention  of  Parliament  directed  to  the  refusal  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to 
grant  a  site  at  Lamlash  for  a  preaching  station.  Appointed  a  committee  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  propriety  of  opening  a  preaching  station  at  Stevenston. 
Took  up  remit  of  Synod  anent  settmg  apart  pastors  for  evangelistic  work. 
After  reasoning,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that,  while  fully  appreciating  the 
importance  of  evangelistic  work,  and  distinctly  realizing  that  some  ministers 
are  eminently  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  such  work,  this  presbytery  is 
of  opinion  that  the  objects  contemplated  by  this  overture  may  be  more 
efficiently  secured  by  an  extension  of  the  existing  plan  of  liberating  ministers 
from  their  charges  for  limited  periods  to  undertake  such  work  in  necessitous 
districts  than  by  the  proposed  scheme  of  instituting  an  order  of  ordained 
evangelists.  After  discussing  the  remit  anent  the  representation  of  the  elder- 
ship in  Synod,  it  was  agreed,  by  a  large  majority,  that  this  presbytery  finds  no 
cause  to  alter  the  present  procedure  of  the  Church  in  the  representation  of 
elders  in  the  Synod,  and  resolves  to  report  to  the  committee  accordingly.  Next 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  November. 

Kirkcaldy. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Leven  on  4th  October — Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson, 
moderator.  Mr.  James  Grilmonr  gave  a  discourse,  which  was  sustained,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  certify  him  to  the  Hall  as  a  student  of  the  second  year.  Mr. 
James  Nicholson  having  passed  the  entrance  examination,  was  further  examined 
on  the  subjects  reserved  for  presbyteries,  and  the  presbytery  being  satisfied,  it 
was  agreed  that  he  be  admitted  to  the  HalL  Reporta  on  Sabbath  Schools, 
Augmentation,  and  the  Revised  Forms  of  Procedure,  were  given  in  and 
adopted.  A  report  was  also  given  in  regarding  the  congregation  of  Dubbieside, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  TV.  Drennon,  who  had  been 
located  for  the  last  six  months,  had  been  much  appreciated,  and  that  consider- 
able improvement  had  been  made  on  tJie  congregation  both  in  membership  and 
attendance.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Drennon  s  location  be  continued.  The 
report  of  the  deputation  appointed  to  visit  the  congregation  of  Dysart,  in 
accordance  with  a  presbytenai  scheme  of  visitation,  was  r^  and  approved. 

Lanark. — This  presbytery  met  at  lAuark  on  20th  September--i£ev.  J.  H. 
Scott,  moderator.  Mr.  Peter  Smith,  student  of  the  second  year,  delivered  a 
popular  sermon  on  Isa.  liii.  11  (first  clause).  Mr.  Dawson  reported  that  he 
nad  examined  Mr.  Smith  on  a  section  of  Hodge*8  Outlines  of  Theology  aa 
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pi-cscribed,  and  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction.  These  exercises  were  cordially 
fiuhtained,  and  the  clerk  was  instnicted  to  certify  Mr.  Smith  to  the  next  sessioD 
of  the  HalL  The  Committee  on  Mission  at  Cobbinshaw  reported  thi^  as  there 
is  immediate  prospect  of  increase  of  population  in  the  district,  the  mission  be 
continued  as  at  present,  and  that  Rey.  William  Johnstone,  formerly  of  Alex- 
andria, be  engaged  as  missionary  for  a  year.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  recoomien* 
dation  of  tlie  committee  on  zenana  mission  woric,  that  a  ladies'  ocHnmittee  be 
formed  in  connection  with  the  presbytery,  and,  for  that  end,  that  a  meeting  of 
ladies  connected  with  the  congregations  within  the  boonds  be  held  at  Lanark 
on  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  Mr.  Banks  reported  that  he  had  sacceeded  in 
raising  a  sum  of  about  £50  towards  payment  of  loan  on  Mission  Hall  at  Forth. 
The  congregations  which  had  failed  to  make  the  annnal  collection  for  the  Hall 
Fund  were  named,  and  it  was  agreed  to  deal  with  them  at  next  meeting.  The 
remit  of  Synod  anent  setting  apart  pastors  for  permanent  or  temporary  erange- 
listic  work  to  be  taken  up  at  next  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Lanark  od 
Tuesday  after  the  last  Sabbath  of  November. 

Orkney. — This  presbytery  met  at  Kirkwall  on  the  4th  October — ^Mr.  Calder- 
wood,  moderator.  There  was  laid  on  the  table  and  read  a  call  from  the  congre- 
gation of  Stromncss  to  Mr.  David  Woodside,  M.A.,  B.D.,  preacher.  The  call 
was  sustained,  and  subjects  appointed  to  Mr.  Woodside,  in  the  view  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  call.  Messrs.  Ingram  and  Webster  reported  that  they  had 
examined  Mr.  John  W.  Sclater,  the  subject  being  '  The  divinity  of  Christ,^  and 
that  they  were  highly  satisfied  with  his  examination.  It  was  nnanimoiuly 
agreed  to  certify  ^ir.  Sclater  to  the  Hall  as  having  completed  his  inter-sessional 
work.  It  was  ako  agreed  to  transfer  Mr.  Sclater  to  the  Edinborgh  Presbytery, 
llie  clerk,  as  convener  of  the  Committee  on  Evangjelistic  E£Fort,  reported  that 
it  was  considered  advisable  not  to  have  presbyterial  visitation  this  year,  bnt 
recommended  that  brethren  arrange  for  a  week  of  evangelistic  services  during 
the  coming  season.  The  report  was  adopted.  Mr.  Bobertaon,  South  Ronald- 
shay,  stat^  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  Mrs.  Robertson's  health,  medical  adviaefs 
had  advised  a  removal  for  a  time  at  least  to  a  wanner  climate ;  that  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Committee  of  our  Church,  he  had  received 
an  appointment  to  our  station  at  San  Remo,  and  was  preparing  for  going  there 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  should  the  presbytery  see  fit  before  thi^  time 
to  loose  him  from  his  present  char^,  which  he  requested  them  now  to  do.  The 
presbytery  heard  this  statement  with  deep  sorrow  at  the  prospect  of  losing  Mr. 
Robertson,  who  had  endeared  himself  in  every  way  so  much  to  them  all  since 
he  came  to  South  Ronaldahay.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Melville  should  go  to 
South  Ronaldshay  and  hold  a  conffregational  meeting,  explain  to  them  wiiat 
had  taken  place,  with  the  view  of  their  appearing  for  their  interests  at  next 
meeting  of  presbytery,  and  perhaps  arran^  a  len^ened  leave  of  absence  for 
Mr.  Rd[)ertson.  The  presbytery  tnen  met  m  private  to  take  into  consideration 
several  commimications  from  btronsay.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  at  EirkwmU 
on  Tuesday  evening  the  18th. 

Paisley. — This  presbytery  met  at  Paisley  on  18th  October.  Mr.  Naimand  Bev. 
James  Buchanan,  foreign  secretary,  appeared  as  a  deputation,  requesting  the 
sanction  of  the  presbytery  to  Dr.  Brown  leaving  his  congregation  for  Bome 
months  as  a  deputation  from  the  Mission  Board  to  Jamaica.  This  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  presbytery,  with  best  wishes  for  his  success.  Mr.  Robert  India 
gave  a  discourse  which  was  sustained.  With  Mr.  M^Murchie,  he  was  certified 
as  a  student  of  the  third  year.  Agreed  cordially  to  approve  of  the  object  of 
the  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Banff  anent  evangeustio  work. 

Stirling. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  4th  October — ^Rev.  Dr.  Frew, 
moderator.  Commissioners  from  Erskine  Church  appeared,  and  laid  on  the 
teble  a  petition  for  moderation  in  a  call.  The  stipena  offered  is  £250  with  £10 
for  expenHefl.    The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  moderation  appointed  to  take 

Slace  on  the  17th  October.    Agreed  to  have  next  meeting  on  tiie  &aX  ol 
[ovember  to  receive  the  call.    Mesns.  J.  D.  Robertson,  Archibald  u^w^k^h^ 
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and  W.  Yule,  stndentB,  were  examined  by  Dr.  Frew  on  Church  History.  It 
was  reported  that  Mr.  W.  Anderson  Soga  had  passed  the  entrance  examina- 
tion with  credit  The  presbytery  took  up  several  of  the  remits  from  the  Synod, 
but  deferred  final  consideration  till  next  meeting. 

CALLS. 

Stronmess, — Mr.  David  Wooddde,  M.A.,  B.D.,  preacher,  Ayr,  called. 
Cumbernauld. — ^Mr.  Robert  Primrose,  preacher,  called. 
Ay  ton  {SummerhUi), — ^Mr.  John  Duncan,  M.A.,  preacher,  called. 
Lhimbarton, — ^Mr.  John  Jardine,  M.A.,  preacher,  called  to  be  colleague  to 
Rev.  Dr.  HaUey. 

INDUCTIONS. 

Edinburgh  (^Lothian  Road), — Rev.  James  Aitken,  M.A.,  North  Shields, 
inducted  as  colleague  to  Rev.  Dr.  Reid  and  Rev.  W.  Fleming,  27th  September. 

Leith  (^SL  Andrew^s  Place). — ^Rev.  Peter  Wilson,  M.A.,  Whiteinch,  inducted 
6th  October. 

OBDINATION. 

Cardenston.—}ir.  John  F.  Blair,  ordained  12th  October. 

OBITUART. 

Died  at  Brownsville,  Jamaica,  on  the  25th  August,  Rev.  TVarraud  Oarlile, 
aeiiior  minister  of  the  church  there,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Gar- 
lile,  who  was  a  native  of  Paisley,  was  a  man  of  great  exoellenoe  and  amiability 
of  character,  and  durinff  his  lengthened  period  of  service  did  much  good,  and 
attracted  much  love.  He  belonged  to  a  race  notable  for  its  longevity,  being  a 
relative  of  the  illnstriouB  author  of  the  same  name,  who  recently  died  only  a 
year  younger.  In  one  of  his  Reminisoenoes,  Thomas  Garlyle  thus  refers  to 
Warrand  and  his  connections : — '  We  (he  and  Irving)  went  to  Paisley  several 
times,  to  certain  *^  Cariiles  '*  (so  they  spelt  their  name ;  Annan  people  of  a 
century  back),  rich  enough  old  men,  of  religious,  moral  turn,  who  received  me 
as  **a  cousin;"  their  daughters  good  if  not  pretty,  and  one  of  the  sons 
(Warrand  Oarlile,  who  aftenrards  became  a  clergyman)  not  quite  uninteresting 
to  me  for  some  years  coming.  He  married  tke  youngest  sister  of  Edwaid 
Irving,  and  I  think  is  still  preaching  somewhere  in  the  West  Indies.  Wife 
long  since  died,  but  one  of  her  sons,  *'  Gavin  Oarlile  **  (or  now  Oarlyle),  a  Free 
Kirk  minister  here  m  London,  editing  his  unde^s  select  works  just  now  (1866).' 

OPENING  OF  NSW  CHURCHES. 

Kirkcaldy  (Loughborough}. — ^This  new  church,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Baxter  is 
pastor,  was  opened  for  pubuc  worship  on  Thursday,  6th  October,  by  Principal 
Gaims.    The  collection  amounted  to  upwards  of  £200. 

Edinburgh  (Momingside). — ^This  fine  new  church,  which  has  been  erected  by 
the  congregation  at  a  cost  of  £14,000,  was  opened  for  xmblio  worship  on 
Sabbath,  16th  October.  Rev.  Dr.  Mair,  pastor,  officiated  in  the  forenoon;  Rev. 
Professor  Oalderwood  in  the  afternoon;  and  Rev.  Walter  0.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  the 
Free  H^h  Ohurch,  in  the  evening.  There  was  a  crowded  and  interested  attend- 
ance at  all  the  diets  of  worship,  and  the  collection  for  the  day  amounted  to  the 
handsome  sum  of  £1818. 

ANNIVEBSABT  SERVICES. 

Selkirk  (the  First  Church). — Spedal  services  took  place  in  this  church  on 
Sabbath,  25th  September,  in  connection  with  the  first  anniversary  of  its  open- 
ing.   The  Rev.  Principal  Oaims  occupied  the  pulpit  in  the  forenoon  amd  even- 
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ing,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawaon  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
at  each  diet,  particularly  the  evening  one,  and  the  collections  daring  the  day, 
in  aid  of  the  building  fund,  amount^  to  £108,  12s. 

DUNDEE — CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE  LECTURES. 

Four  of  the  lectures  which  were  delivered  last  winter  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  on  subjects  embracing  some  of  the  positive  evidences  of  revelation, 
and  answers  to  ethical  objections  that  htive  been  brought  against  lading 
truths,  have  been  given  on  successive  Sabbath  evenings  during  autumn  in 
Dundee.  Principal  Cairns  lectured,  on  18th  September,  npon  ^  The  Character 
of  Christ  the  Centre  of  Christian  Evidence;  *  Dr.  Jiair,  on  25th  September,  upon 
'  The  Evidence  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament ;  *  Dr.  Ker,  on  2d 
October,  upon  *  The  Structure  of  the  Bible ; '  and  Professor  Calderwood,  on 
9th  October,  upon  ^  Objections  against  the  Evangelical  View  of  the  Atonement.' 
The  lectures  were  delivered  in  Bell  Street  Church  (Rev.  T.  S.  Dickson,  M.A.), 
which  is  the  largest  building  connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  denomi- 
nation in  Dundee.  They  were  listened  to  by  overflowing  audiences,  hundreds 
each  evenmg  having  been  nnable  to  obtain  admiBsion.  The  Presbytery  of 
Dundee  cherish  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the  eminent  men  who  have  done 
this  great  service  to  the  Church  within  the  bounds  ;  and  they  trust  that  the 
delivery  of  the  lectures  will  be  followed  by  much  spiritual  blessing. 

LOCHEE — PRESENTATION. 

On  Tuesday,  27th  September,  a  meeting  of  the  United  Presbyterian  oongre- 

fition,  Lochee,  was  held  in  the  church  for  the  pur]X)se  of  presenting  Mr.  David 
eaman,  senior  member  of  session,  with  his  portrait  in  oil.  There  waA  a  large 
attendance.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Connel,  M.A.,  pastor  of  the  congregation,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  after  a  few  genial  remarks,  congratulatory  of  the  happy  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  met,  called  on  Mr.  David  Brown,  one  of  the  elders,  to  make 
the  presentation.  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  speech,  referred 
to  Mr.  Yeaman^s  long  connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Lochee.  Mr.  Yeaman  had  been  clerk  of  session  for  forty  years,  and  congrega- 
tional treasurer  for  thirty-four  years,  and  had  now,  at  the  end  of  his  long  term 
of  office  as  treasurer,  the  satisfaction  of  handing  over  to  his  successor  their  new 
and  beautiful  church  entirely  free  from  debt  Mr.  Yeaman's  faithful  visitation 
of  the  sick  was  well  known,  and  his  hearty  interest  in  the  Sabbath  schools  and 
all  work  connected  with  the  congregation.  Mr.  Brown  concluded  by  asking 
Mr.  Yeaman  to  accept  the  portrait  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  and  admiration  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  subscribers  and  others,  who  united  in  the  wish  that 
he  might  be  long  spared  to  go  out  and  in  among  them,  influencing  them  for 
good  by  his  Christian  example.  Mr.  Yeaman,  in  a  few  feeling  and  appropriate 
sentences,  thanked  the  donors  for  their  handsome  gift.  The  chairman  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  who  afterwards  addressed  the  meeting,  paid  a  cordiai 
tribute  to  Mr.  Yeaman^s  character  and  ability.  The  portrait,  which  is  half  size, 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  CoUins.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  very  elegant  frame,  and  bean  the 
following  inscription : — '  Presented  by  the  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Lochee,  to  Mr.  David  Yeaman,  in  his  fiftieth  year  as  a  member  of 
session,  and  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  valued  services  as  treasurer  of  the 
congregation.    September  1881.* 

Printed  by  Morrison  and  Gibb,  11  Queen  Street,  and  Published  by  Oliphant, 
Anderson,  &  Ferrier,  24  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  let  of  November 
1881. 
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PRINCIPAL  HARPER.* 

The  well-known  Thomas  Binney,  of  the  Weigh  Honse  Ohapel,  London^ 
writing  to  a  friend  who  was  to  sketch  the  life  of  a  ministerial  brother^ 
said,  ^  Strike  quick ;  ministers  are  soon  forgotten.'  This  is  one  of  those 
terse  sayings  which  are  trae  and  yet  not  wholly  trae.  Some  ministers^ 
like  some  other  men,  are  soon  forgotten,  bnt  there  are  others  whose 
names  become  household  words,  and  are  not  only  retained  in  the  memory^ 
bat  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  of  their  fellow-men.  And  as 
to  ^  striking  quick,'  that  depends  on  the  kind  of  blow  you  mean  to  give. 
If  it  is  simply  a  sketch  for  the  day,  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  a  newspaper 
or  of  a  magazine,  the  sooner  it  is  given  the  better.  But  if  a  well* 
planned  and  carefully  and  comprehensively  executed  account  of  an 
important  and  reaUy  historic  life  is  to  be  given,  then  it  is  well  to 
'  hasten  slowly,'  and  thus  secure  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  that 
maturity  of  judgment  which  is  of  real  weight  and  permanent  value. 

We  think,  therefore.  Dr.  Thomson  has  not  only  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  publication  of  Principal  Harper'a 
Life  in  his  numerous  and  onerous  engagements  as  the  pastor  of  a  large 
city  congregation,  but  in  the  advantages  resulting  from  that  delay. 
*  Modern  biography,'  Dr.  Thomson  well  remarks,  ^  has  suffered  quite  as 
much  from  hasty  as  from  tardy  publication.' 

To  the  performance  of  the  work  entrusted  to  him  as  the  writer  of  the 
Jjife  of  Principal  Harper^  Dr.  Thomson  brings  many  most  excellent 
qualifications.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  on  which 
be  writes  -.  he  knew  Dr.  Harper  for  half  a  century,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  that  period  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  him.  He 
had  been  with  him  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  his  public  hours,  and 
conversed  with  him  by  the  fireside  as  well  as  advocated  important 
movements  with  him  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform.  If  any  man  had 
tin  opportunity  of  knowing  what  Principal  Harper  really  was,  that  man 
IS  Dr.  Thomson.    And  thus  in  this  biography  we  do  not  listen  to  one 

•  Life  of  Principal  Harper,  D,D,    By  the  Kev.  Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.,  F.B.S.Ky 
^dinba^h.    Sdinbnrgh :  Andrew  Elliot.    1881.  ^  j 
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who  speaks  from  what  has  been  reported  bj  others,  or  who  has  to 
depend  on  something  like  certificates  of  character  that  have  been  furnished 
by  familiar  friends. 

What  further  strikes  one  in  reading  this  Life,  is  the  absence  of  any- 
thing like  exaggeration.  The  whole  tone  is  honest  and  truthful,  and  no 
statement  is  made  but  what  is  fully  justified  by  facts.  It  is  often  brought 
as  an  accusation  against  biographers,  that  they  are  mere  eulogists,  and 
that  the  picture  which  they  present,  being  all  light  and  no  shade,  does  not 
really  represent  the  person  whose  character  they  are  supposed  to 
portray.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  Life  of  the  venerable 
Principal.  It  is  true  that  many  good  deeds  are  spoken  of  as  having  been 
done  by  him,  and  a  character  of  the  highest  order  of  humnn  excellence 
ascribed  to  him,  but  no  one  who  really  knew  Dr.  Harper  will  say  that  he 
is  unduly  lauded.  In  early  life,  and  even  in  middle  age,  those  who 
knew  him  only  at  a  distance  might  think  that  there  was  something  severe 
in  his  temper.  But  this  impression  was  confined  to  those  who  had  not 
the  privilege  of  his  more  intimate  acquaintance ;  and  as  years  advanced 
he  grew  *  in  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,*  as  well  as  continued  to  be  as 
strong  as  ever  '  in  whatsoever  things  are  honourable.'  Some  men  outlive 
their  reputation;  but  it  was  not  so  with  Dr.  Uarper.  As  years  advanced, 
be  gained  in  influence,  and  became  increasingly  attractive,  so  that  when 
the  end  came  he  was  regarded  not  only  as  one  worthy  of  the  highest 
respect,  but  as  *•  a  man  greatly  beloved.' 

But  Dr.  Thomson  has  discharged  his  task  not  only  with  fulness  of 
knowledge  and  the  utmost  fidelity,  but  also  with  great  lit^ary  skilL 
He  sees,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  what  are  the  leading  features  of 
character,  and  what  the  important  points  in  a  situation,  and  these  he 
seizes  and  depicts  in  a  glowing,  graphic,  and  most  felicitous  manner. 
Hence  the  book  is  invested  with  a  charm,  and  has  imparted  to  it  an 
interest,  which  cannot  but  be  felt  by  readers  of  other  denominations,  but 
which  will  be  specially  felt  by  those  who  belong  to  the  denomination  for 
whose  welfare  the  subject  of  it  laboured  so  long  and  so  assiduously,  and 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments. 

Dr.  Harper  was  bom  in  Lanark  in  1795,  so  that  nt  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1879  he  had  reached  his  84th  year.  His  father  was  minister  of 
the  Secession  Church  in  that  romantically  situated  town,  and  thus,  like 
many  who  have  done  our  Church  good  service,  he  was  a  son  of  the 
manse.  As  a  boy  he  was  gentle  and  affectionate,  and  amongst  his  school- 
fellows always  was  a  peacemaker.  When  one  thinks  of  the  fearless 
spirit  of  the  man,  and  the  courage  he  displayed  in  after  life,  one  reads 
almost  with  a  feeling  of  surprise  such  passages  as  the  following  : — 

^  By  the  time  that  our  somewhat  precocious  youth  had  reached  the 
age  of  twelve,  the  Grammar  School  at  Lanark  appears  to  have  well- 
nigh  exhausted  upon  him  its  rather  limited  resources,  and  it  became  a 
serious  question  at  home,  What  was  next  to  be  done  with  the  lad  ?  His 
active  mind  must  receive  employment  somewhere ;  and  it  was  at  length 
resolved  to  enter  him  as  a  student  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  It 
proved  to  be  a  premature  step,  though  probably  no  barm  came  out  of  it. 
Borne  away  from  his  native  town  where  he  knew  every  one,  and  where 
every  countenance  smiled  upon  him,  into  a  great  sea  of  strange  faces, 
where  no  one  cared  for  him,  be  was  seized,  during  thefwinter,  with  a 
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measure  of  home-sickness  that  made  work  impossible,  and  even  his  young 
life  a  bnrden  to  him.  As  time  moved  on,  and  his  longing  sadness  did 
not  pass  away,  he  at  length  summoned  courage  to  inform  his  father  of 
his  condition.  With  a  considerateness  that  was  characteristic  of  the 
lad,  the  letter  was  written  in  Latin,  to  secure  that  his  father  might  be  his 
only  confidant.  But  it  gushed  with  such  a  filial  tenderness,  and  revealed 
such  a  weariness  of  spirit  in  the  lonely  boy,  that  the  father's  resolution 
was  promptly  taken.  Early  next  morning  the  pony  was  saddled,  and 
the  good  minister  was  on  his  way  to  Glasgow,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight 
miles,  to  bring  the  student  back.  On  the  way  back  the  father  and  the 
son  walked  and  rode  by  turns,  and  the  house  was  brighter  again  when 
James  was  back.' 

He  was  one  of  Dr.  Lawson's  students,  as  his  father  had  been  before 
him.  When  he  presented  himself  to  the  venerable  Professor,  he  said, 
^I  must  be  getting  old  now,  when  the  sons  of  my  pupils  are  also  be- 
coming my  students.' 

There  was  a  charm  about  that  old  Selkirk  Hall  and  its  remarkable 
Professor  which  every  Selkirk  student  delighted  to  confess,  and  on  which 
he  loved  to  dwell.  The  story  of  these  days  has  been  often  told  of  late, 
and  the  character  of  the  sage  and  saintly  Dr.  Lawson  has  been  frequently 
portrayed.  But  both  may  well  be  reproduced,  and  in  brief  space  they  are 
reproduced  by  Dr.  Thomson  and  set  forth  most  pleasantly.  Dr.  Harper 
was  one  of  the  Selkirk  band  who  lingered  long  amongst  us.  By 
the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Chapman  of  Great  Salkeld,  there  is  only  one  now 
left  so  far  as  is  known,  and  he  is  in  a  distant  land.  And  thus,  as  Dr. 
Thomson  aptly  quotes, '  The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  wede  away.' 

Having  been  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  entered  on  his  course 
as  a  probationer,  he  received  two  calls — one  to  Stonehaven  and  another 
to  the  newly  formed  congregation  of  North  Leith.  At  this  time  he  was 
sorely  tried,  as  many  of  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  men  have  been, 
with  doubts  about  the  verities  of  religion.  By  earnest  study,  conjoined 
with  faithful  work  and  prayer,  his  doubts  passed  away.  But  this  was 
a  period  of  preparation  for  a  most  important  part  of  the  work  that  was 
to  come  to  him.  As  a  Professor  his  students  experienced  the  benefit  of 
the  deeper  insight  and  wider  sympathy  which  this  time  of  trial  gave 
him. 

Competing  calls  were  in  these  days  decided  by  the  Synod,  and  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  go  to  North  Leith.  Here  he  laboured  for  the 
long  period  of  sixty  years.  During  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  his 
ministry  he  not  only  ministered  to  his  own  people,  but  did  the  work  of 
an  evangelist ;  he  preached  often  in  the  fishing  village  of  Newhaven,  and 
at  the  docks,  and  elsewhere  in  the  open  air,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  fruit  from  his  labours.  Although  most  successful  as  a  minister, 
and  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  not  only  by  his  ovm  people,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  at  large,  he  was  not  without  his  trials.  To  one 
of  these  Dr.  Thomson  thus  delicately  refers  : — 

*We  touch  upon  a  tender  and  almost  sacred  subject,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  do  little  more  than  touch  on  it,  when  we  say  that  the 
inccmie  of  Mr.  Harper  was  at  no  time  in  adequate  i^roportion  to  the 
number  and  the  wants  of  his  family.  Those  who  believed  that  a  family 
of  fourteen  chOdren  could  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  educated,  as  the 
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cbildren  of  a  Christian  miuister  in  a  large  town,  and  in  the  ndghbonr* 
hood  of  a  larger  city,  onght  to  be,  on  an  income  which  was  long  is 
reaching,  and  which  never  exceeded,  £300  a  year,  most  almost  have  had 
the  faith  of  miracles.  What  mnst  have  bc^n  the  stem  economy,  the 
daily  self-denials,  the  frequent  mortifications,  the  noble  indnstry,  and  the 
skilfal  housewifery  necessary  to  ^^make  ends  meet"  at  the  close  of  a 
year !  Was  this  penance,  which  might  hare  been  prevented,  good  for 
either  body  or  soul  ?  **  It  was  very  sure  not/'  The  cares  which  grow 
out  of  the  pastorate,  where  the  minister  is  at  all  awake  to  his  tremendous 
responsibilities,  are  heavy  enough,  in  all  conscience,  without  this.  No 
doubt  the  chief  sufferer  from  it  was  too  magnanimous  to  complain.  We 
have  heard  him  say  with  a  smile,  behind  which  there  was  some  sadness, 
when  he  heard  a  fellow-minister  mnrmnring  at  some  petty  difficulties, 
*^  Oh,  that  is  nothing !  Think  of  twenty-eight  little  feet  coming  patter- 
ing down  my  stairs  every  morning,  and  a  regular  meal  mob  at  the 
bottom  of  it."  But  could  we  have  followed  him  to  his  study  and  to  his 
diaxy,  we  should  perhaps  have  found  him  writing  some  such  sentence  as 
this,  which  more  than  once  occurs  in  it,  ^^Much  depressed  in  spirit^ 
particularly  on  account  of  financial  difficulties." ' 

The  labours  of  Dr.  llarper,  however,  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
congregation  or  to  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  He  took  a  prominent 
and  influential  part  in  all  the  important  movements  connected  with  the 
denomination  during  the  whole  period  of  his  lengthened  life.  So  that 
the  record  of  his  life  is  also  to  a  large  extent  the  record  of  these  move- 
ments. With  such  well-remembered  fathers  as  Drs.  Young,  Heugh, 
Bfown,  Wardlaw,  and  others,  he  threw  himself  with  his  whole  soul  into 
the  Yolnntary  Controversy.  In  the  controversy  concerning  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Atonement,  which  so  deeply  agitated  the  Church,  and 
led  to  such  important  results,  he  took  a  leading  part.  In  the  negotia* 
tion  for  union  between  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  he  cordiallj 
joined,  and  was  ose  of  the  chief  speakers  when  the  union  was  so  hi^pily 
consummated.  And  when,  at  a  later  time,  there  were  negotiations  for 
a  wider  uoiou,  t'.«.  between  the  Free  Church  and  our  own,  he  was  the 
convener  of  the  committee  of  our  Church,  and  greatly  served  the  caase^ 
and  brought  much  credit  to  his  Church  and  to  himself. 

It  is  perhaps  as  ^  Professor  Harper '  that  he  is  most  familiarly  known. 
He  was  appointed  Professor  in  1843.  And  so  he  served  the  Church  in 
that  capacity  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-six  years.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Theological  Hall,  and  was  with  one 
heart  and  one  mind  appointed  ^  Principal '  when  the  arrangements  were 
completed  and  the  Hall  put  into  its  present  form. 

As  a  Professor,  he  was  felt  by  his  students  to  be  a  man  of  weight  He 
was  always  esteemed  by  them,  and  as  the  years  went  on  he  was  increas- 
ingly beloved.  Whilst  his  lectures  were  full  of  instruction,  it  was  felt 
that  his  criticisms  on  the  sermons  delivered  by  the  students  were  not  the 
least  interesting  or  instructive  part  of  his  work.  On  this  Dr.  Thomsoa 
says: — 

^  There  was  probably  no  part  of  his  work  as  a  Professor  of  Theology 
in  which  Dr.  Harper  more  excelled,  or  was  more  thoroughly  appredsted^ 
than  his  criticisms  on  the  discourses  which  students  were  required  to 
deliver  before  him  in  rotation.    This  arose  from  his  singular  di8crimiii&* 
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tioD,  the  readiness  with  which  he  saw  the  good  and  faulty  points  in  a 
^iisconrse,  and  his  conscientious  fidelity,  in  which,  while  rejoicinp^  mnch 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  commend,  he  did  not  shrink  from  '^  faithful  '^ 
wounding,  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  benefit.  Certainly  he  was  not  the 
man  merely  to  ^^  hint  a  fault/'  or  to  mingle  timid  apologies  with  fault* 
finding  where  a  measure  of  wholesome  seyenty  was  needed.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  seasonable,  and  perhaps  even  excessive,  severity  of  criticism 
helped  to  ronse,  for  the  first  time,  into  efforts  worthy  of  themselves  two 
^f  our  greatest  modem  poets.  One  circumstance  which  gave  a  special 
value  to  our  Professor's  critical  remarks  was  that,  when  dissatisfied  with 
the  treatment  of  a  text,  he  not  only  pointed  out  the  defects,  but  showed 
his  students  the  manner  in  which  it  ought,  to  have  been  handled.  He  not 
only  pulled  down  the  house,  but  built  it  anew  and  better.  And  this  was 
often  done  with  an  impromptu  felicity  which  carried  the  assent  and  drew 
down  the  generous  applause  of  his  students,  often  continuing  to  be  the 
subject  of  talk  among  them  for  many  days  to  come.  It  was  a  not 
infrequent  remark,  that  one  such  terse  criticism  was  often  worth  a  whole 
lecture.' 

It  does  not  require  to  be  said  that  it  was  more  congenial  to  Dr.  Harper 
to  award  praise  than  to  find  fault.  If  a  discourse  showed  signs  of  careful 
preparation,  and  if  it  were  characterized  by  good  sense,  evangelical 
teachmg,  and  earnestness,  his  approval  of  it  was  cordial  and  emphatic. 
In  reference  to  such  a  discourse  he  would  say,  while  his  fine  face  glowed 
with  pleasure, '  A  discourse  of  sterling  excellence.'  The  way  in  which 
he  pronounced  the  word  sterling  in  such  a  case,  was  sometiiing  to  be 
remembered. 

We  have  referred  to  his  labours  in  connection  with  his  own  conp^rega- 
tion  and  denomination,  but  these  did  not  exhaust  his  energies.  He  was 
eminently  a  public-spirited  man.  And  in  such  political  movements  as  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  he  took  a  part,  believing  that 
a  man  by  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel  did  not  thereby  forfeit  his 
rights  or  absolve  himself  from  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  Dr.  Harper  made  occasionally  a  tour  on  the 
Continent.  These  excursions  he  enjoyed  much.  When  thus  from  home 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  the  various  members  of  his  family,  and 
one  of  not  the  least  interesting  parts  of  the  volume  is  an  Appendix  in 
which  these  and  other  letters  are  given.  It  is  delightful  to  see  how  the 
strong  man,  so  courageous  in  the  storm  and  so  resolute  in  debate,  could 
unbend  himself  and  speak  to  children  of  things  that  would  interest  them 
in  language  suited  to  their  capacity.  It  is  one  more  illustration  of  the 
fact,  that  the  strongest  men  are  also  the  tenderest,  and  that  a  powerful 
mind  is  in  no  way  inimical  to  the  possession  of  a  gentle  heart.  We  give 
.as  a  specimen  of  these  letters  the  following : — 

'  I  must  add  a  story  for  the  young  folks.  Well,  at  Halle  there  is  a 
chnrch  with  two  towers  or  steeples  at  one  end,  said  to  be  200  feet  high ; 
they  are  joined  together  near  the  top  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  gulf 
between;  on  this  bridge  a  man  takes  his  station  every  night  at  nine 
o'clock,  when  he  chants  upon  a  trumpet  a  hymn  of  Luther's,  praising 
God  as  preserver  and  stay ;  all  night  he  remains  on  his  watch-tower  to 
give  alai'ms  in  case  of  fire ;  but  the  most  amusing  thing  is  that  the  man, 
With  his  wife  and  children,  live  at  the  top  of  the  steeple;  on  the  one  side 
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of  the  bridge  is  their  kitchen,  and  on  the  other  their  parlonr;  and  tiie 
children  come  down  eyerj  morning  to  school  as  if  they  were  inhabitants 
of  the  clouds,  and  climb  at  night  again  to  their  nest  at  the  top  of  tiie 
steeple.  We  went  ap  one  morning  to  this  aerial  dwelling-place,  but 
though  the  little  parlonr  was  nncommonlj  neat,  and  the  bridge  we  passed 
over,  I  daresay,  secure,  I  confess  it  was  a  relief  to  me  to  find  myself  again 
in  the  streets  of  Halle.' 

And  again :  ^  I  am  wearying  much  to  see  yon,  and  were  this  place  not 
so  far  away,  and  our  beds  so  few,  I  would  have  had  you  all  here  together. 
I  hope  to  take  yon  to  the  country  some  other  time,  and  to  see  your  little 
feet  tripping  about  over  the  lea,  or  among  the  heather. 

^  There  is  a  well  here,  of  the  water  of  which  we  all  drink  before  break- 
fast. It  tastes  like  a  dose  of  salts  among  a  jug  of  water.  But  it  is 
thought  good  for  the  health.    So  we  all  take  it,  though  we  sometimes 

make  faces,  the  taste  is  so  bad.    ,  in  particular,  dislikes  it.    She 

looked  veiy  miserable  this  morning  when  she  had  to  swallow  a  large 
tumbler  of  it.  But  then  other  things  were  better  tasted  than  the  s^ 
water.    On  some  of  the  braes  strawberries  grow  wild.     They  are  not 

much  larger  than  peas,  and  not  many  of  them,  but  very  sweet.    and 

were  gathering  some  to-day.     We  get  nice  ones  out  of  a  garden; 

and.  as  I  wish  you  to  get  a  share  of  good  things,  I  have  sent  a  message 
to about  strawberries,  to  which  I  hope  she  will  attend. 

^And  now,  my  sweet  little  faces,  continue  to  be  well-behayed.    Be 

obedient  to ,  who  is  at  present  mistress  of  the  house.    Mind  your 

prayers,  and  always  say  them  with  reyerence,  as  in  prayer  we  speak  to 
God.  Often  think  of  God's  love  in  sending  His  Son  to  save  us,  and 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  human  heart  in  not  loving  God,  who  is  love. 
To-morrow  is  the  Sabbath.  Remember  how  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead. 
Give  my  kindest  love  to and  all  the  rest.* 

The  death  in  early  manhood  of  one  of  his  sons,  John,  a  youth  of  high 
character  and  great  promise,  who  had  dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  was  a  sore  trial  to  him.  *It  was,' 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  ^  the  heaviest  bereavement  that  had  ever  fallen  on  the 
sorrowing  father,  and  it  left  indelible  marks  upon  his  spirit.  Though  he 
mourned  the  death  of  a  saintly  son,  and  not  of  a  profligate,  he  could 
often  have  said :  ^^  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee !  "  Many  a  time  after- 
wards,  in  the  midnight  hours,  Mi*s.  Harper  would  find  him  agitated  by  a 
grief  that  shook  the  whole  frame,  and  when  asked  for  the  cause  of  his 
distress,  his  answer  ever  was,  ^  My  dear  John !  my  dear  John ! " ' 

We  have  seen  how  home-sickness  overpowered  him  during  his  first 
session  at  Glasgow  University,  indicating  the  strength  of  his  domestic 
affections.  And  all  through  life  his  attachment  to  his  parents  was  quite 
remarkable,  and  showed  itself  in  many  a  beautiful  and  touching  way. 
And  this  affection  which  he  had  so  richly  lavished  on  his  parents  was  in 
full  measure  returned  to  hun  by  his  own  children.  One  of  the  most 
delightful  passages  in  the  volume  is  that  in  which  an  account  is  given  of 
a  grateful  and  affectionate  address  and  some  valuable  gifts  that  woe 
presented  by  their  children  to  him  and  Mrs.  Harper,  who  so  nobly  did  her 
part  and  truly  proved  an  help-meet  for  him,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
*  golden  wedding.' 

The  close  came  somewhat  suddenly,  but  he  fell  as 
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folly  ripe.  How  his  mind  was  exercised  may  be  learned  from  the  follow- 
ing touching  record : — ^Being  unable  to  speak  to  each  of  his  family 
individaally  as  seemed  to  be  his  desire,  ^  he  called  Mrs.  Harper  to  his 
side,  with  a  strange  impressiveness  in  his  manner  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  had  something  of  supreme  interest  to  speak,  and  that  he  had 
gathered  up  all  his  strength  to  utter  it.  ^^  Promise,  promise,"  he  said^ 
^  that  you  will  make  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration  a  subject 
of  frequent  conversation  in  the  family."  The  words  were  indistinct,  and 
on  being  slowly  repeated  to  him,  he  said  eagerly  and  as  if  in  haste,  ^'  Yes, 
yes,  that  is  it."  "  I  promise,"  was  the  mother's  answer,  with  her  heart  in 
fall  sjrmpathy  with  his  o?rn.  ^^  I  trust  you,"  he  immediately  replied,  '^  it 
is  my  dying  request."'  Solemn,  too,  was  his  parting  counsel  to  his 
students,  conveyed  to  them  by  one  whom  he  loved  as  warmly  as  he 
highly  honoured,  and  who  succeeded  him  in  his  office, — Principal  Cairns, — 
*  Tell  them  to  follow  Christ.' 

The  appearance  of  the  town  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  the  large 
company  that  assembled  on  the  occasion,  many  of  them  from  places  far 
remote,  showed  that  it  was  strongly  felt  that  in  the  death  of  Principal 
Harper  ^  a  prince  and  a  great  man  in  Israel  had  fallen.' 

The  book  is  one  which  will  not  only  be  treasured  by  Principal  Harper's 
family,  but  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  the  entire  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  will  be  especially  welcome  to  Dr.  Harper's  old  students,  who 
are  now  exercising  the  office  of  the  ministry  not  only  in  this  but  in  other 
lands.  It  wfll  bring  before  them  the  old  familiar  form,  and  with  it  the 
sunny  days  gone  by.  It  will  not  be  read  by  them  without  emotion,  and 
they  will  join  in  cordial  thanks  to  Dr.  Thomson  for  having,  besides  the 
many  good  works  which  he  has  done  for  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
added  this  one  more,  of  giving  to  it  so  faithful  and  delightful  a  '  Life ' 
of  one  whom  they  greatly  revered  and  honoured.  Balebno. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  SESSIONS  IN  THE  SYNOD.* 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Synod  seven  overtures  were  presented  'anent 
representation  of  the  eldership  in  the  Synod.'  Three  of  these  overtures 
recommended  that  where  sessions  cannot  send  one  of  their  own  number 
to  the  Synod,  they  should  be  allowed  to  select  a  representative  from  any 
session  in  the  Church.  Of  the  other  four  overtures,  one  recommends 
in  general  terms  that  the  Synod  should  take  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion ;  a  second  suggests  that  means  should  be  taken  to  free  members 
from  the  burden  of  expense  incurred  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  that,  'in  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  regard 
be  had  to  the  constitutional  principle  that  each  session  be  represented 
in  Synod  by  one  of  its  own  members ; '  while  two  would  approve  of  an 
enactment  empowering  a  session  precluded  from  being  represented  by  one 
of  its  own  members,  to  '  appoint  an  elder  from  any  other  session  within 
the  bounds  of  their  presbytery.'  The  Synod,  by  a  majority,  adopted  a 
motion  ^approving  the  object  contemplated  by  these  overtures  which 
desire  a  fuller  representation  of  the  ruling  elders  of  the  Church,  and  send 

*  This  is  a  subject  concerning  which  there  ia  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  ns ;  it  maj 
be  appropriately  discasscd,  in  its  various  aspects,  in  these  pages. — £d. 
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the  whole  subject  down  to  presbyteries  for  their  opinion  and  the  opinion 
of  their  sessions.' 

No  one  can  donbt  that  the  ^  object'  of  these  overtures  is  most  import- 
ant, and  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  fall  attendance  of  the  rnling 
elders  of  the  Charch  shoald  be  secured.  It  is  equally  undoubted  that  as 
yet  this  object  has  not  been  attained.  At  the  last  meeting  of  Synod 
only  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  elders  were  present  at  any  sederunt  out 
of  fiye  hundred  and  sixty  who  are  on  the  roll  of  the  members  of  Synod. 
Sat  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  proper  remedy  for  this  deficiency 
would  be  to  ^  give  power  to  sessions  which  cannot  send  one  of  their  own 
members  to  that  court,  to  elect  representatives  from  any  other  session  in  the 
Church.'  This  proposal  inyolyes  a  momentous  change  in  the  constitution 
of  our  Church,  and  raises  several  very  important  questions.  First  of 
all,  are  these  elders  selected  from  other  sessions  in  other  presbyteries 
intended  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the  sessions  by  whom  they  are 
appointed,  or  their  own,  respecting  the  various  subjects  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court?  If  the  former,  they  will  be  mere  delegates  ex» 
pressing  sentiments  in  which  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  may 
not  concur,  and  voting  in  opposition  to  their  own  convictions — ^a  position 
which  no  honourable  and  upright  man  would  occupy.  If  the  latter,  then 
they  would  really  represent  themselves,  not  the  sessions  which  had 
appointed  them,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  their  votes  on  important 
questions  might  be  entirely  opposed  to  tbe  wishes  of  their  constituents. 
It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  propounders  of  this  scheme 
that  the  object  in  view  is  not  merely  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the  attend* 
ance  of  the  rulmg  elders,  but  also  and  especially  a  full  representation  of 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  every  presbytery  and  district  of  the  Church. 
Their  proposal  will  no  doubt  secure  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  and  strengthening  the 
representation  of  that  very  section  of  the  denomination  which  of  all 
others  is  already  most  fully  represented. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  greater  part  of  the  elders  who  would  be 
deputed  in  this  way  to  the  meetings  of  Synod  will  be  selected  from 
the  metropolitan  presbytery ;  and  the  representation  of  Edinburgh 
and  its  vicinity  always  constitute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  members 
actually  present  at  the  Synod  than  those  from  any  other  district  of  our 
Ohurch.  Very  few  of  the  ministers  there  are  ever  absent,  and  the 
attendance  of  the  elders  is  far  above  the  average.  The  sessions  in  the 
Edinburgh  Presbytery  send  to  the  Synod  78  clerical  representatives, 
including  the  Professors,  and  69  ruling  elders — 147  in  all,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  especially  during  the 
aecond  week  of  its  meeting,  when  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
members  and  elders  from  distant  presbyteries  are  usually  in  attendance. 
Now  the  scheme  in  question  would  simply  have  the  efifect  of  adding  a 
considerable  body  of  virtual  representatives  to  the  large  number  who 
directly  represent  the  sessions  in  that  presbytery.  A  portion  of  these 
selected  members  would  probably  be  taken  from  Glasgow,  but  this  would 
not  greatly  mend  the  matter.  The  sessions  of  the  western  metropolis 
already  send  no  less  than  184  representatives  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
our  Church.  No  one  will  allege  that  this  is  an  inadequate  share  of 
legishitive  power  and  privilege. 
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Probably  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
proposed  scheme,  if  fully  and  fairly  carried  out,  would  revolu- 
tionize the  representative  character  of  the  Synod.  On  the  most 
limited  scale  to  which  it  could  be  restricted,  it  would  necessarily 
include  the  sessions  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Orkney,  Inverness  and 
Elgin,  Banffshire,  Buchan,  Galloway,  and  Ireland — containing  67  con- 
gregations. At  last  meeting  of  Synod  only  one  session  out  of  fifteen 
in  Orkney  sent  a  ruling  elder ;  Inverness,  one  out  of  twelve  ;  Banffshire, 
with  ten  sessions,  sent  none ;  Buchan,  two  out  of  eight ;  Galloway,  the 
same  number  out  of  eleven ;  and  Ireland  only  one  out  of  eleven  sessions 
entitled  to  be  represented — seven  members  in  all,  leaving  sixty  to  be 
provided  for  under  the  new  scheme.  But  this  is  not  all  If  the  sessions 
in  Orkney  and  Galloway  are  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  selecting  re- 
presentatives from  the  sessions  of  other  congregations  in  order  to  save 
themselves  expense,  much  more  will  the  sessions  in  the  missionary 
presbyteries  of  Jamaica,  Kaffraria,  Biafra,  and  Rajpootana — thirty-seven 
in  number — be  entitled  to  the  same  privilege,  which  they  will  without 
doubt  claim  and  obtain.  We  shall  thus  have  an  addition  of  nearly  a 
hundred  elders  to  the  lay  membership  of  the  Synod,  a  few  of  whom  may 
possibly  be  selected  from  other  presbyteries  than  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  but  who  will  all  belong  to  the  central  district  of  our  Church, 
which  is  already  more  fully  represented  than  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Most  of  these  delegates  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  found  in  the  Synod 
year  after  year,  for  the  intimacies  and  friendships  which  will  thus 
naturally  grow  up  will  prevent  a  connection  once  formed  from  being 
readily  dissolved.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  other  denominations 
for  the  same  individuals  to  be  chosen  as  representatives  of  the  same 
sessions  or  presbyteries  for  twenty  years  in  regular  succession.  The 
probable,  indeed  almost  certain,  effect  of  the  presence  at  every  meeting  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  a  numerous,  compact  body  of  active,  energetic 
business  men,  imbued  with  similar  feelings,  looking  at  public  affairs  from 
the  same^  standpoint,  having  the  same  objects  in  view,  and  intimately 
acquainted  as  they  will  become  with  the  rules  of  the  court,  may  be 
learned  from  the  experience  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church. 
There  the  same  men  are  found  year  after  year  with  unfailing  regularity, 
not  only  guiding  the  deliberations  of  the  court,  but  manipulating  its 
decisions  by  a  dexterous  use  of  its  forms,  and  perverting  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Church  to  promote  political  and  party  purposes,  to  the 
grievous  injury  of  its  spirituality  and  moral  influence.  Is  it  altojijether 
impossible  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  own  Church 
may  by  and  by  be  manipulated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  its  organization 
perverted  for  similar  purposes?  An  increase  in  the  attendance  of  the 
eldership  at  the  meetings  of  Synod,  however  desirable  in  itself,  would  be 
dearly  purchased  at  such  a  price.  This  desirable  object,  however,  may 
be  attained  in  other  and  more  excellent  ways  than  by  making  a  hazardous 
innovation  on  the  constitution  of  our  Church. 

The  reasons  formerly  urged  against  the  creation  of  a  General  Assembly 
bave  now  ceased  to  operate,  and  the  feeling  is  widely  prevalent  throughout 
the  denomination  that  a  court  containing  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
members,  and  which  might  be  made  to  contain  upwards  of  eleven  hundred, 
is  much  too  large  to  conduct  in  a  satisfactory  manner  either  legislative 
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or  jadicia)  proceedings.  Bat  leaving  this  question  for  the  present,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  two  of  the  overtures  to  the  Synod  direct  pointed  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  main  obstacle  which  prevents  many  of  the 
elders  from  taking  their  places  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  expense 
which  they  would  incur,  and  which  neither  they  nor  the  sessions  whom 
they  represent  are  able  to  bear ;  and  it  is  most  judiciously  and  properly 
recommended  that  the  Synod  should  take  measures  *  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  elders  appointed  to  represent  in  the  Synod 
such  congregations  as  are  in  circumstances  that  render  them  unable  to 
pay  a  stipend  of  £200.'  If  the  presbyteries  to  which  these  congrega- 
tions belong  should  be  unable  to  raise  the  sum — ^by  no  means  a  ku^ 
one — required  for  this  purpose,  the  expense  might  be  defrayed  from  the 
Synod  Fund,  which  could  not  well  be  devoted  to  an  object  more  desirable 
in  itself  or  better  fitted  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church.  But 
the  attendance  of  the  elders  at  the  meetings  of  Synod  might  be  greatly 
increased  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  their  appointment.  The  role 
usually  followed  is  for  the  sessions  to  nominate  their  repres^tative 
elders  in  the  order  of  the  roll ;  no  regard  is  had  to  fitness  for  the  duty,  or 
even  to  the  possibility  that  attendance  will  be  given.  Unless  the 
individual  whose  turn  it  is  to  be  appointed  should  decline  the  office,  he 
is  elected  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  preposterous  arrangement,  which 
is  simply  Presbyterian  parity  run  mad,  is  no  doubt  the  main  cause  of  the 
scanty  attendance  of  the  elders  even  from  the  districts  at  no  great 
distance  from  Edinburgh.  In  Kirkcaldy,  for  example,  there  were  only 
ten  elders  present  at  last  meeting  of  Synod  out  of  eighteen  who  ought  to 
have  been  there ;  in  Stirling,  nine  out  of  sixteen  ;  in  Perth,  five  out  of 
twenty-four  ;  in  Melrose,  seven  out  of  sixteen ;  in  Dunfermline,  eight  out 
of  twelve ;  in  Cupar,  seven  out  of  fourteen  ;  and  even  in  Glasgow  there 
were  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  absentees.  If  the  Synod  were  to  in- 
stitute a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  representative 
elders  from  the  remote  districts  and  poorer  congregations  of  our  Church, 
and  to  recommend  sessions  to  choose  their  representatives,  not  by  rotation, 
but  on  account  of  their  fitness  for  the  office,  there  would  very  soon  be 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  deficient  attendance  of  the  elders  at  the 
meetings  of  our  Supreme  Court. 


PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

IV. — ^The  DrTi-  OF  Public  Worship. 

Our  attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  divine  regulation  of 
public  worship,  the  elements  of  which  it  consists,  and  the  general  features 
by  which  it  is  characterized ;  and  the  consideration  of  these  points  is 
fitted  to  pave  the  way  for  looking  at  it  as  a  matter  of  Christian  obliga- 
tion. In  the  religion  we  profess  there  are  duties  to  God,  duties  to 
ourselves,  and  duties  to  others.  Many  of  its  specific  requirements  may 
be  ranked  under  these  different  classes  of  duties,  and  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  is  true  of  them  all.  Every  duty  we  owe  to  God  is  a  duty  to 
ourselves  and  others,  and  every  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  others  is  a 
duty  to  God.     While  this  is  true,  however,  about  everj  dutviwhidi 
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religion   enjoins,  it  is   conspicnonslj  trae  about  the   duty   of  public 
worship. 

The  worship  of  God  in  the  sanctuary  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  God 
Himself.  It  is  required  in  obedience  to  divine  authority.  There  is  no 
duty  enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God  about  which  the  divine  will  has  been 
more  clearly  revealed  than  this.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  greater 
part  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  divine  regulation  of  public  worship 
might  be  here  repeated.  This  duty,  like  the  fact  of  the  divine  existence, 
is  not  expressly  enjoined,  but  taken  for  granted  as  a  thing  about  which 
there  could  be  no  dispute,  and  this  is  the  strongest  aspect  in  which  either 
doctrine  or  duty  can  be  presented.  It  is  assumed  in  every  prohibition 
of  idol- worship,  as  when  it  is  said,  *•  Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god, 
for  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a  jealous  God ; '  ^  I  am  the  Lord, 
that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another,  neither  my 
praise  to  graven  images.'  The  substantial  uniformity  of  public  worship 
in  all  ages  is  a  proof  that  it  rests  on  divine  authority.  This  is  seen  also 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  directions  about  the  way 
in  which  it  should  be  sanctified.  The  Sabbath  is  to  be  kept  not  only  as 
a  day  of  rest,  but  as  a  day  for  the  observance  of  public  worship.  *  Six 
days  shall  work  be  done,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  rest,  an 
holy  convocation.'  The  Sabbath  is  to  be  a  time  for  holy  convocation, 
for  the  calling  of  assemblies, — an  occasion  for  the  public  worship  of  God 
in  His  own  house,  as  well  as  a  day  of  rest  in  the  dwellings  of  His  people. 
It  was  for  the  observance  of  public  worship,  and  in  obedience  to  divine 
authority,  that  the  tabernacle  was  erected  with  so  much  care  and  skill 
in  the  wilderness,  and  moved  about  from  place  to  place  till  it  was  set 
up  in  Canaan.  When  the  tabernacle  was  superseded  by  the  temple,  and 
the  latter  edifice  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  the  divine  approval 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected  was  very  plainly  given :  'And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Solomon  had  finished  the  bailding  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  king's  house,  and  all  Solomon's  desire  which  he  was 
pleased  to  do,  that  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Solomon  the  second  time,  as 
He  had  appeared  unto  him  at  Gibeon.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  I 
have  heard  thy  prayer  and  thy  supplication  that  thou  hast  made  before 
me.  I  have  hallowed  this  house  which  thou  hast  built  to  put  my  name 
there  for  ever,  and  mine  eyes  and  mme  heart  shall  be  there  perpetually.' 
This  assurance  of  a  deep  and  permanent  interest  in  the  place  of  public 
worship  was  no  new  revelation.  Long  before  the  temple  was  built,  it 
was  known  that '  the  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the 
dwellings  of  Jacob.'  The  divine  authority  for  public  worship  is  also 
assumed  in  such  exhortations  as  these :  '  Exalt  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
worship  at  His  holy  hill,  for  the  Lord  our  God  is  holy ; '  '  Enter  into 
His  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  His  courts  with  praise ; '  '  Let  us 
consider  one  another  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works,  not 
forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together  as  the  manner  of  some  is, 
but  exhortmg  one  another,  and  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day 
approaching.'  In  reference  to  this  service,  our  Lord  Himself  gives  a 
special  promise,  and  here  again  the  divine  authority  on  which  it  rests  is 
assumed :  '  Again  I  say  unto  you,  that  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on 
earth  as  touching  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.     For  where  two  or  three  arefgathered 
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together  ia  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.*  All,  then,  wbo 
recognise  the  divine  authority  of  God's  Word,  must  acknowledge  the 
divine  aathority  of  public  worship;  and  resting  as  it  does  on  this 
foundation,  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  God  Himself. 

This  is  still  more  visibly  the  case  when  His  own  relation  to  the  service 
is  kept  in  view.  It  is  a  service  rendered  directly  to  Him.  In  its  obserr- 
ance  our  thoughts  and  affections  should  be  occupied  with  Him  alone. 
Our  adorations  are  addressed  to  Him;  our  confessions  are  made  to 
Him;  our  thanks  and  praises  are  given  to  Him;  and  onr  gifts  are 
presented  for  His  sake,  and  for  the  advancement  of  His  cause.  We  are 
bound  to  do  all  to  His  glory,  and  there  is  no  other  service  in  which  this 
is  so  directly  done.  As  it  is  in  Him  that  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being, — as  we  are  His  offspring,  as  we  are  indebted  to  Him  for 
existence  and  preservation,  and  as  every  sin  we  commit  is  a  sin  against 
Him, — so  it  is  our  duty  to  Him  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  all 
this.  All  who,  through  faith  in  Christ,  have  obtained  peace  with  God, 
know  that  He  is  a  Father  and  a  Friend.  But  it  is  not  only  a  comfort 
to  know  this — ^it  is  a  duty  to  proclaim  it,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which 
this  can  be  done  so  effectually  as  in  the  religious  services  of  His  own 
house.  Public  worship,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  duty  to  God — it  occupies 
the  very  first  place  among  the  services  of  this  nature  to  which  His  people 
are  called. 

The  public  worship  of  God,  as  a  duty  to  Himself,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  reason.  It  was  the  universal  prevalence  of  this 
service  among  the  heathen  by  which  the  older  deists,  with  Lord  Herbert 
at  their  head,  were  led  to  regard  it  as  a  duty  taught  by  the  light  of 
nature,  and  to  give  it  a  place  among  the  articles  that  composed  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  creed  of  natural  religion.  It  is  true  that  some 
Christian  teachers  of  modern  times  reduce  ^the  things  that  cannot  be 
shaken '  to  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  older  deists  ventured  to  do, 
and  in  their  estimation  Herbert  and  his  school  must  be  regarded  as 
narrow  and  unenlightened ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  their  opinion  on  the 
point  in  hand  may  count  for  something,  and  it  was  this :  '  Nature  teaches 
that  God  should  be  worshipped.' 

In  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  the  gods  of  the  nations  have  been 
everywhere  worshipped,  and  no  cost  has  been  spared  to  render  such 
worship  attractive  and  imposing.  Money  has  been  spent  with  the  utmost 
profusion,  while  art  and  skill  have  been  pressed  into  the  service.  Altars 
have  been  raised,  and  sacrifices  numerous  and  costly  have  been  offered 
up.  The  most  magnificent  temples  have  been  built,  and  many  have  spent 
their  lives  in  conducting  the  worship  for  which  they  have  been  set  apart. 
All  this  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  rendering  homage  to  deities  who, 
even  according  to  their  own  votaries,  were  chargeable  with  the  most 
loathsome  vices  and  the  most  revolting  crimes.  Where  the  existence  of 
a  Divine  Being  is  acknowledged,  worship  seems  a  duty  so  natural  that 
reason  at  once  acquiesces  in  it,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  so  irresistible 
that  it  is  complied  with,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  moral  defects  by  which 
the  object  of  worship  may  be  characterized.  If,  then,  reason  is  satisfied 
with  the  mere  fact  of  divinity,  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  ease 
when  to  this  every  perfection  is  added!  and  this  is  true  of  Him  for 
whom  our  homage  is  claimed.  r^^^^l^ 
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What  more  reasonable  than  to  worship  Him  who  is  not  only  our 
creator  and  sovereign,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  but  who  is 
Himself  holy,  jnst,  and  good  ?  If  the  heathen  had  even  the  shadow  of 
reason  on  their  side  when  bowing  'down  to  stocks  and  stones,  the  work- 
manship of  men's  hands,  how  much  more  reasonable  mnst  it  be  to 
worship  Him  ^  who  sitteth  npon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  as  grasshoppers,  that  stretchest  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain^ 
and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in  * !  We  cannot,  without  & 
direct  violation  of  reason,  refuse  that  homage  to  God  to  which  He  is  so 
well  entitled  on  the  ground  of.  His  own  perfections.  In  the  worship  of 
celestial  intelligences,  the  divine  character  is  made  a  ground  of  homage. 
He  is  worshipped  because  He  is  holy.  The  seraphim  vail  their  faces 
with  their  wings,  and  say  one  to  another, '  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord 
God  of  hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory.' 

The  worship  of  God  in  the  sanctuary  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves. 
While  God  is  honoured  in  the  religious  services  of  His  own  house,  all 
true  worshippers  are  spiritually  benefited  thereby.  We  are  called  upon 
to  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  There  must  be 
progress  in  the  divine  life.  ^  The  rigbteoas  shall  flourish  like  the  palm 
tree,  he  shall  grow  like  the  cedar  in  Lebanon.'  All  who  are  entitled  to 
this  character  must  be  ready  to  say  with  the  apostle,  ^I  count  not 
myself  to  have  apprehended,  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those 
things  that  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  that  are 
before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus.'  To  all  such  the  exhortation  is  given : '  Wherefore  gird 
np  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace 
that  is  to  be  brought  unto  yon  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ :  as 
obedient  children,  not  fashioning  yourselves  according  to  the  former 
lusts  in  your  ignorance,  but  as  He  which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be 
ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation.'  Progress  in  the  divine  life  is 
made  through  the  cultivation  of  personal  holiness.  This  is  a  work  in 
which  man  has  an  important  part  to  perform.  In  doing  this  work  the 
means  must  be  used,  among  which  public  worship  occupies  a  prominent 
place ;  and  in  using  these  means,  therefore,  we  are  performing  a  duty  we 
owe  to  ourselves. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  churches  have  been  organized,  the 
ordinances  of  religion  instituted,  and  office-bearers  appointed,  is  that 
believers  may  be  enabled  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  knowledge.  In  all 
these  arrangements  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  had  this  object  m 
view.  ^Wherefore  He  saith.  When  He  ascended  np  on  high  He  led 
captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  to  men.  And  He  gave  some  apostles, 
and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers, 
for  the  perrecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.'  As  this  provision  has  been  made  for 
our  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in  grace,  so  it  is  a  duty  to  our- 
selves to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Pablic  worship  in  all  its  parts  is  fitted  to  accomplish  this  end.  The 
assembling  together  of  those  who  feel  that  they  have  interests  in  common 
on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  is  in  itself  fitted  to  lead  to  the 
most  beneficial  results.  Faith,  and  zeal,  and  love  are  promoted  when 
they  take  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walk  to  the  house 
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company,  and  when,  by  aniting  with  one  heart  in  His  worship,  thej  feel 
that  they  are  children  of  the  same  Father,  that  they  are  trosUng  to  the 
same  Savionr,  and  looking  forward  to  the  same  eternal  home.  Even  in 
ordinary  human  interconrse  it  is  true,  that  ^  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so 
doth  the  face  of  a  man  his  fnend ; '  how  much  more  mnst  this  be  the 
case  with  those  who  are  bonnd  to  each  other  by  higher  and  more 
enduring  ties  than  those  of  earthly  relationship  f  By  meeting  together 
in  the  sanctaary,  believers  may  bear  each  other's  burdens,  and  provoke 
one  another  to  love  and  to  good  works. 

The  devotional  exercises  of  the  sanctuary  are  fitted  to  exert  a  stimu- 
latiug  and  sanctifying  influence,  and  this  result  is  still  more  directly 
brought  about  by  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  It  is  by  means  of  the  trath 
brought  home  to  the  heart  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  in  power 
that  holiness  of  life  is  promoted.  Our  Lord  Himself  points  to  this  agency 
when  He  says,  ^  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken 
unto  you,'  and  also  in  His  prayer,  ^  Sanctify  them  through  Thy  truth. 
Thy  Word  is  truth.'  In  the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary,  the  Word 
is  preached.  When  properly  conducted,  the  whole  counsel  of  Ood  is 
declared.  The  law  which  is  exceeding  broad  is  held  up  to  view  in  its 
full  extent.  There  is  a  right  dividing  of  the  Word  of  truth.  Arguments 
are  employed  and  motives  appealed  to  well  fitted  to  promote  obedience, 
and  progress  in  holiness.  When  the  public  worship  of  God  is 
neglected,  there  can  be  no  such  progress.  Vice  and  crime  may  be 
avoided,  and  a  morality  blameless  in  the  eyes  of  men  may  be  practised, 
but  spiritual  health  will  be  awanting,  and  vital  godliness  must  languish 
and  die.  While  the  cultivation  of  holiness  is  a  duty,  holiness  of  life  is 
in  itself  a  blessing.  The  wisdom  that  comes  down  from  above  is  pure 
and  peaceable.  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace.  It  is  a  blessing  to  feel  that  God's  commands  are  not  grievous; 
that  His  yoke  is  easy  and  His"  burden  light.  It  is  a  blessing  to  be  freed 
from  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  it  is  not  less  a  blessing  to  be  delivered  from  its 
power.  ^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  un- 
godly, nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful ;  but  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  His  law  doth  he 
meditate  day  and  night.'  In  doing  all  we  can,  and  using  the  means 
within  our  reach  to  promote  personal  holiness,  we  render  to  ourselves 
the  greatest  possible  service;  and  as  public  worship  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  these  means,  its  regular  and  faithful  observance  is  a  duty  we 
owe  to  ourselves. 

The  public  worship  of  God  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  Church.  The 
very  existence  of  the  Church  depends  on  its  observance.  Let  any  pro- 
fessedly Christian  community  give  it  up,  and  there  would  soon  be  no  Chris- 
tian church  among  them.  The  true  Church  of  God  is  indeed  invisible.  It 
is  confined  to  no  particular  sect.  As  a  spiritual  building,  it  consists  of 
individual  living  stones  resting  on  the  one  great  foundation ;  but  it  is  by 
means  of  the  visible  Church  that  these  living  stones  are  pr^ared  lor 
the  place  they  occupy  in  the  spiritual  building,  and  apart  from  public 
worship  no  section  of  the  visible  Church  could  continue  to  exist 

The  Church  derives  all  her  life  from  her  living  Head.  To  all  who 
truly  belong  to  it,  individually  and  collectively.  He  is  saying,  'Abide 
in  me,  and  I  in  you.    As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it 
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abide  in  the  vine,  so  neither  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.'  But  white 
life  comes  from  Him,  and  is  preserved  through  union  to  Him,  healthful 
exercise  is  needed,  and  this  is  found  in  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
There  is  nothing  so  well  fitted  to  promote  life  and  health  in  the  Church 
as  the  constant  assembling  together  of  those  who  belong  to  it  for  the 
exercises  of  public  worship.  All  who  belong  to  the  Church  are  bound  to 
promote  its  welfare.  To  all  of  them  the  command  is  given, '  Pray  for  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem;'  and  to  all  who  have  the  interests  of  the  Churcli  at 
heart,  the  gracious  promise  is  made, '  They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.' 
As  it  is  true,  then,  that  the  welfare  of  the  Church  is  promoted  by  the 
worship  of  the  sanctuary,  we  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  the  Church  to  observe 
it.  All  who  in  every  age  have  been  zealous  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
therefore  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  have  been  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  this  duty.  This  has  been  the  case  even  in  times  of 
persecution.  In  our  own  and  other  lands  the  public  worship  of  God  has 
been  maintained  by  the  faithful  when,  through  its  observance,  their  lives 
have  been  in  jeopardy.  The  humble  conventicle  in  the  glen,  and  the 
anxious  watchers  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  bear  testimony  not  only  to 
the  deep  interest  the  people  of  God  have  felt  in  His  worship,  but  also  to 
the  inseparable  connection  between  the  *  holy  convocation '  and  the  very 
existence  of  a  church  on  earth.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  notwith- 
standing the  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed  because  of  their  fidelity 
in  this  matter,  it  was  one  of  the  elements  of  their  strength.  This  assem- 
bling of  themselves  together  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  do  Him  honour, 
enabled  them  to  keep  the  wrath  of  man  in  the  background ;  and  although 
it  may  sometimes  have  exposed  them  to  the  assaults  of  their  enemies,  it 
had  a  close  connection  with  ultimate  victory.  The  great  stratagem  of 
the  adversary  is  to  *'  divide  and  conquer.'  His  end  has  been  to  some 
extent  gained  by  the  divisions  that  exist  in  the  Church ;  but  as  long  as 
the  various  sections  of  the  Church  are  faithful  in  meeting  together  for  the 
worship  of  God,  his  success  will  be  limited.  If  it  were  possible  to  dis- 
organize all  churches  and  bring  the  worship  of  God  in  His  own  house 
to  an  end,  no  one  needs  to  be  told  what  the  result  would  be,  and  this 
is  the  very  thing  at  which  some  are  aiming.  But  while  the  worship  of 
God  is  maintained,  the  Church  will  exist  and  prosper,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  scriptural  purity  of  her  worship,  so  shall  her  Hfe  and  pros- 
perity be. 

While  the  public  worship  of  God  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  Church  as 
one  of  the  most  important  means  of  preservation  and  prosperity,  this 
duty  is  equally  binding,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  chiefly  through  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary  that  the  great  end  of  her  existence  is  accom- 
plished. The  Church  has  a  great  work  to  do,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  these 
services  that  the  work  is  done.  This  work  is  to  instruct  and  comfort 
and  edify  those  who  belong  to  the  household  of  faith,  and  to  turn  sinners 
from  the  error  of  thdr  ways.  In  doing  this  work,  the  Church  would  be 
helpless  without  the  public  ordinances  of  religion.  Other  agencies  may 
be  beneficial,  but  they  must  have  their  centre  in  the  house  of  God,  and 
derfye  their  life  and  vigour  from  it.  The  Church  is  stimulated  and 
encouraged  in  doing  her  work  by  the  religious  exercises  of  her  public 
assemblies ;  and  as  every  individual  Christian  is  bound  to  engage  in  this 
work,  to  be  stedfast  and  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
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the  Lord,  50  the  worship  of  God  in  the  sanctuary  is  a  datj  we  owe  to 
the  Church  because  of  its  relation  to  her  work. 

The  public  worship  of  God  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  world.  While  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  act  on  the  great  commission,  Go  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  go  teach  all  nations  ; 
and  while  they  who  belong  to  the  Church  help  her  to  do  her  work  by 
taking  part  in  religious  ordinances,  they  have,  in  their  indiridual  capacity^ 
a  duty  to  the  world,  and  this  also  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  this  duty 
is  performed.  This  duty  is  pressed  on  their  notice  in  such  terms  as  these: 
Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they,  seeing  your  good  works, 
may  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  It  is  the  Christian's  duty  to 
the  world  to  show  that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  his  religion.  £very  true 
disciple  should  be  ready  to  say  with  the  apostle,  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  eyesry 
one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek ;  and  this  is 
virtually  done  by  all  who  in  a  right  spirit  and  from  right  motives  engage 
in  Christian  worship. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  the  world  to  use  the  means  through 
which  those  who  are  afar  off  may  be  brought  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.  ^  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come  ;  and  let  him  that  hearetb 
say,  Come.'  *  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.'  One  way,  then,  of 
discharging  this  duty,  is  the  faithful  observance  of  public  worship.  This 
is  preaching  the  gospel  by  example ;  it  is  not  only  bringing  the  influence 
of  example  to  bear  on  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  truth,  so  that  they 
may  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  joyful  sound,  it  is  also  an  invitation 
to  them  to  come  and  share  in  the  blessings  of  religion  ;  to  taste  and  see 
that  God  is  good.  In  coming  to  the  house  of  God  in  the  spirit  of 
genuine  worshippers,  we  say,  iu  the  plainest  terms,  to  all  who  are  with- 
out, '  We  are  seeking  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God.'  '  We  are  journeying  to  a  place  of  which  the  Lord  hath 
said,  I  m\\  give  it  you.  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  show  thee  good,  for 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel.'  To  be  instrumental  in 
turning  sinners  to  righteousness,  in  leading  men  from  the  service  of 
Satan  to  the  service  of  the  living  and  true  God,  is  indeed  a  blessed 
service  to  the  world,  and  for  those  who  are  successful  in  rendering  it 
there  is  a  great  reward.  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever.  This  duty  to  the  world  is  to  some  extent  at  least  dis- 
charged iu  attending  to  the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary.  While  the 
example  of  those  who  neglect  them  tends  to  confirm  transgressors  in  their 
rebellion  against  God,  their  faithful  observance  has  the  opposite  eff^ect. 

The  neglect  of  this  duty  is  very  culpable,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
so  easily  performed,  renders  the  conduct  of  those  who  neglect  it  without 
excuse.  All  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  ordinary  health  may  engage  in 
the  public  worship  of  God.  So  far  as  the  great  body  of  the  worshippers 
are  concerned,  no  special  demand  is  made  for  any  particular  physical  or 
mental  gift.  Men  shall  be  judged  according  to  what  they  have,  and  not 
according  to  what  they  have  not;  and  there  are  duties  in  the  performance 
of  which  some  are  more  capable  of  excelling  than  others,  but  such  is  not 
the  case  with  the  worship  of  God.  So  far  as  acceptable  service  is  con- 
cerned, if  a  proper  use  is  made  of  the  gift  besto;red,  the  man  with  the 
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one  talent  is  on  the  same  level  with  the  man  who  has  the  ten.  The 
principle  on  which  onr  Lord  commended  the  widow's  mite  is  applicable 
to  all  the  services  of  the  sanctaary.  Throngh  means  of  simple  religions 
services,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  discharging  a  duty  to  God,  to  onr- 
aelves,  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  world.  How  great,  then,  mnst  be  the 
gnilt  of  those  who  neglect  a  duty  so  important  in  itself,  so  extensive  la 
it6  bearings,  and  which  comparatively  few  are  unable  to  perform  I  In 
the  light  of  these  facts,  no  trifling  reason  should  keep  the  people  of  God 
from  the  place  where  His  worship  is  publicly  observed. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  performance  of  other  duties  caa 
never  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  this.  Works  of  necessity  and  mercy 
may  at  times  interfere  with  it ;  but  the  performance  of  no  other  religions 
duty  can  legitimately  take  its  place.  It  is  possible  to  spend  the  day  of 
rest  in  a  religious  spirit,  and  even  in  religions  exercises.  There  might 
be  the  study  of  the  Word  as  well  as  the  exercises  of  devotion;  but  still  the 
fact  remains  unaltered,  that  in  the  case  of  all  who  might  act  in  this  way, 
duty  has  been  neglected.  No  principle  can  be  more  reasonable  than  this, 
that  even  a  burdensome  performance  of  one  class  of  duties  can  never 
make  up  for  the  neglect  of  others,  and  nowhere  can  this  principle  be 
more  applicable  than  here.  There  might  be  the  holy  rest  and  the 
private  exercises  of  religion;  but  if  there  is  not  the  holy  convocation 
which  God  demands,  His  will  is  so  far  disregarded  and  His  authority  set 
aside.  In  reference  to  no  other  duty  might  it  be  said  with  more  pro- 
priety than  that  of  public  worship,  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole 
law  and  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.  Some  may  say.  We  can 
spend  the  Sabbath  better  at  home  than  in  the  church ;  we  can  read  a 
sermon  at  home,  and  pray  to  God  there,  as  well  as  hear  and  pray  in  the 
sanctuary.  But  there  is  a  fatal  fallacy  here.  It  is  true  that  a  good 
sermon  may  be  read  at  home  with  comfort  and  to  edification ;  that 
prayer  presented  in  private  will  be  heard ;  and  that  when  the  house  of 
God  cannot  be  visited,  the  Sabbath  may  in  this  way  be  profitably  and 
lawfully  spent ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact,  that  all  who  without  a 
proper  reason  absent  themselves  from  the  house  of  God  are  chargeable 
with  a  sin  of  omission  involving  the  most  momentous  issues.  They 
willingly  and  deliberately  neglect  a  duty  they  owe  to  God,  to  themselves, 
to  the  Church,  and  to  the  world.  R.  B. 


DECREASE  OP  MEMBERSHIP. 

Whatever  may  be  the  motives  that  prompted  or  permitted  the  free  and 
protracted  discussion  of  this  subject  in  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the 
country,  the  results  of  the  controversy,  if  cai'efully  gathered  up,  are 
likely  to  be  beneficial.  In  looking  at  the  matter  now,  it  is  important  to 
have  some  closer  acquaintance  with  details.  If  the  Church  is  regarded 
as  a  whole,  embracing  its  foreign  mission  presbyteries,  there  has  not 
been  any  decrease  during  the  past  year;  it  is  of  the  home  Church  that 
this  painful  admission  mnst  be  made.  The  following  tables  fnrnish  a 
proximate  statement  of  the  increase  or  decrease  during  the  last  two 
decades,  showing  also  how  much  of  that  increase  or  decrease  applies  to 
the  Church  in  Scotland,  and  how  much  to  the  Church  elsewhere : — 
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1861-70. 
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Teak. 

Membebship. 

Increase. 

Total. 

EngUshand 

Irish 

Congrega- 

tiont. 

CoDgrcga- 
tions  in 
Scotland. 

In  Scotland. 

Elaewhere. 

TotaL 

1861 

167,558 

14,378 

153,180 

3,036 

968 

4,004 

1862 

168,245 

15,051 

153,194 

14 

678 

987 

1863 

169,626 

16,818 

153,707 

613 

767 

1,280 

1864 

170,590 

16,471 

154,119 

412 

653 

1,066 

1865 

172,762 

17,259 

155,493 

1,374 

788 

2,162 

1866 

174,930 

18,023 

166,907 

1,414 

764 

2,178 

1867 

176,391 

18,448 

167,948 

1,036 

425 

1,461 

1868 

177,905 

19,384 

158,521 

678 

936 

1,514 

1869 

178,428 

19,508 

158,915 

394 

124 

618 

1870 

179,652 

19,022 

160,630 

1,716 

... 

1,229 

1,735,971 

173,362 

1,562,609 

10,486 

6098 

16,098 

Decrei 
Kct  ii 

lae  in  £ngli. 
icrease    , 

>li  and  Irish 

congregatio 

ns    . 

486 

6612 

1871-80. 


Y£AB. 

Membebship. 

Increase. 

" 

ToUI. 

English  and 

Triah 
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tions. 

CongPBM- 
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Scotland. 

In  Scotland. 

EiMwhen. 

TotaL 

1871 

181,426 

19,547 

161,879 

1,249 

626 

1,774 

1872 

182,810 

20,450 

162,860 

481 

908 

1,384 

1873 

184,033 

20,970 

163,063 

708 

620 

1,223 

1874 

187,761 

21,696 

166,065 

3,002 

726 

3,728 

1876 

190,242 

21,884 

168,858 

2,293 

188 

2,481 

1876 

172,170 

1,952 

170,218 

1,860 

12 

1,872 

1877 

173,554 

1,968 

171,586 

1,368 

16 

1,384 

1878 

175,066 

1,891 

173,175 

1,589 

... 

1,612 

1879 

174,134 

1,909 

172,226 

... 

18 

... 

1880 

173,982 

1,873 

1 

172,109 

... 

... 

1,796,178 

114,140 

1,681,03a 

12,546 

2908 

15,368 

Deer. 

1,066 

lis 

11,479 

2795 

Incre 

Bse  not  indt 

idedin'To^ 

jbX  increase ' 

•      • 

95 

15,453 

Total 
Neti 

decrease 
netease  (187 

• 
1-80)     . 

1,179 

l#,i74 
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The  principal  facts  brought  before  qs  in  these  tables  may  be  summed 
op  thus : 

1861-70.        1871-«). 

Total  increase 16,098        14,274 

Increase  in  Scotland         .  .     10,486        11,479 

Increase  elsewhere    .        .  .      5,612  2,795 

If  the  Chnrch  in  Scotland  had  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the 
population,  which  in  the  first  decade  (1861-70)  was  9*7  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  second  (1871-80)  was  11*1  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  membership 
for  the  two  periods  would  have  been  as  follows : — 

1861-70        ....     14,559  instead  of  10,486 
1871-80         ....     17,826         „         11,479 


32,385  21,965 

In  round  numbers,  during  the  last  twenty  years  the  increase  of  the 
Church,  has  fallen  behind  that  of  the  population  upwards  of  10,000 
members,  the  lapse  of  the  second  decade  being  2000  greater  than  that  of 
the  first.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  no  loyal  son  or  daughter 
of  the  Church  can  think  of  without  some  d^ree  of  apprehension,  or  ai 
least  without  inquiring  what  can  and  should  be  done  to  rectify  it.  The 
answers  already  given  are  legion,  and  for  the  most  part  wide  of  the 
mark.  Neither  the  frequent  intimation  of  collections,  nor  the  discussion 
of  disestablishment  in  the  Church  courts,  nor  the  reading  of  sermons, 
nor  the  holding  of  an  afternoon  diet  of  worship,  nor  the  advance  of 
scientific  studies,  nor  the  general  distribution  of  a  high-class  periodical 
literature,  nor  the  unequal  attendance  of  elders  at  the  Synod,  can  be 
regarded  as  adequate  causes  for  this  somewhat  discounting  result. 
Yery  likely,  to  some  extent,  in  special  cases,  these  causes  have  more 
power  than  they  have  elsewhere,  and  consequently  bulk  more  largely  in 
certain  eyes ;  but  with  equal  truth  it  might  be  afiirmed  that  they  have  a 
close  connection  with  the  prosperity  of  the  denomination  in  other  re- 
spects, such  as  growing  liberality,  missionary  zeal,  and  catholic  spirit. 
Some  of  our  most  prosperous  congregations  are  those  that  have  the 
greatest  number  of  collections,  to  which  their  most  liberal  members  are. 
cheerful  givers.  To  the  unfurling  of  the  Voluntary  flag  we  are  indebted 
for  some  of  our  best  members,  notably  for  one  whose  princely  liberality 
has  often  provoked  the  Church  to  good  works.  And  if  the  question  of 
disestablishment  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  courts  of  the  Church,  where 
are  the  ministers  to  take  it  up  with  efifect?  Would  it  give  more  dignity 
either  to  the  ministry  or  the  Church,  or  the  question  in  hand,  that 
pastors  and  religions  instructors  were  found  continually  starting  this 
subject  either  in  the  pubHc  or  private  meetings  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people  ?  It  is  mere  paltering  with  the  difficulty  to  speak  of  sermon- 
reading  as  the  cause  of  decrease.  Yery  commonly,  members  leaving  the 
denomination  for  this  reason,  join  another  where  the  practice  is  more 
general.  In  a  city  congregation,  where  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  reads  his  sermons  to  a  large  audience  made  up  of  all  classes^ 
among  the  eldership  are  numbered  some  who  were  formerly  members  o^ 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.    Not  far  off  from  this  church,  the^ 
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pastor  of  a  disseDting  congregation,  who  rigoronslj  eschews  the  paper, 
and  insists  on  others  so  to  do,  preaches  to  a  much  smaller  and  feebler 
flock.  By  all  means  let  the  rising  ministry  be  trained  to  extempore 
utterance;  it  will  be  an  excellent  adjunct  to  other  qualifications,  very 
useful  to  them  in  their  work  as  public  men  and  public  teachers,  and, 
ceteris  pcanbus^  the  likelihood  is  that  it  will  secure  for  them  more  general 
acceptance.  But  thej  mast  bear  in  mind  that  neither  one  form  nor 
another  of  pulpit  work  will  meet  the  present  distress,  unless  it  be  cha- 
racterized by  great  earnestness  and  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  wants 
of  the  age. 

But  without  seeking  to  answer  all  the  reasons  for  decrease  affirmed  by 
others,  the  object  of  this  paper  is  more  to  show  what  the  writer  believes 
to  be  among  the  most  important  of  the  causes  of  the  present  seemingly 
backward  condition  of  the  Church,  and  more  particularly  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  some  things  which  have  happened  within  the  last  few  years — 
things  not  of  permanent  operation,  which  have  tended  very  remarkably  in 
this  direction.  In  common  with  other  Churches, — ^but  perhaps  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  proportion,  our  membership  among  the  working  classes 
being  large, — the  dull  trade  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  told 
powerfully  on  the  growth  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  A  few 
figures  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this : 

No.  1  congregation,  membership  1878,  1120  1880,    999 

„   2            „                        „                  771  „        668 

„   8            „                        „                  549  „       411 

„   4             „                         „                  492  „        330 

„   5             „                        „                1306  „      1155 
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If  these  five  congregations  had  remained  as  they  were  in  1878,  they 
would  have  nearly  700  members  more  than  they  have.  To  make  matters 
worse,  in  the  midst  of  these  trying  months  the  Church  had  to  bear  the 
strain  of  the  Macrae  case.  In  the  year  1879,  this  case  drew  away  from 
the  congregations  of  Gourock  and  School  Wynd,  Dundee,  800  members. 
The  total  decrease  in  Scotland  for  that  year  was  950.  The  publication 
of  the  entire  statistics  of  the  Church  was  determined  on  at  the  Synod  of 
1878.  The  result  of  this  has  been  to  provide  the  Church  and  the 
country  with  a  record  of  church  strength  and  growth,  and  work  and 
liberality,  in  their  minute  details,  such  as  cannot  be  found  anywhere  else. 
Foreigners  and  statisticians  of  other  churches  who  have  had  occasion  to 
look  into  these  tables,  assure  us  that  they  have  seen  nothing  like  them 
either  in  fulness  or  accuracy.  And  if  certain  persons  think  they  have 
discovered  in  these  figures  that  over  which  they  may  exult,  or  presume 
to  offer  sage  counsels  to  the  Church  in  a  day  of  seeming  declension,  they 
should  not  forget  how  they  came  by  their  information,  and  also  that  it 
is  not  the  mark  of  a  declining  or  a  weak  cause  to  be  so  frank  in  setting 
forth  its  position.  In  these  returns,  calculations  are  made  as  to  the 
average  doings  of  each  congregation,  and  not  improbably  the  dread  of 
a  low  average  has  kept  the  membership  farther  down  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.  Another  fact  of  comparatively  recent  date  has 
operated  powerfully  in  the  same  direction — ^the  institution  ol>the  Surplus 
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Fund,  from  which  payments  are  made  in  proportion  to  the  arerage 
giving  of  the  congregations  receiving  aid.  This  Fand,  which  is  part  of 
the  Angmentation  Scheme,  amounts  to  some  JC7000  or  £8000  per 
annum,  and  is  distributed  in  shares,  three-quarter  shares,  and  half  shares^ 
the  value  of  the  share  being  decided  by  the  amount  available  for  distribu- 
tion. Congregations  raising  14s.  per  member  are  entitled  to  one  share, 
or  the  part  of  it  necessary  to  make  up  £200  of  stipend ;  those  raising 
12s.  per  member  are  entitled  to  three-quarters  of  a  share;  and  those 
raising  not  less  than  10s.  per  member  to  half  a  share.  The  working  of 
this  Fund,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  also  likely  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
minimizing  returns  of  membership.  Cases  have  been  mentioned  where  a 
return  of  membership  at  110  instead  of  100  meant  the  reduction  of  the 
minister's  stipend  by  £20  for  that  year.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  a  session  with  a  great  regard  for  their  minister,  would  not  discover 
some  names  out  of  the  110  that  might  be  left  out,  and  the  return  made 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  '  the  surplus.'  The  probability  is,  that  if  the 
same  principle  were  in  operation  in  all  churches,  it  would  tell  more 
striking  stories  of  decrease.  If  the  Government  was  to  pass  a  measure 
securing  an  addition  of  three  or  four  chalders  annually  to  every  parish 
minister  whose  congregation  contributed  at  the  rate  of  ds.  per  member, 
the  reported  560,000  members  of  1880  would  dwindle  down  to  the 
517,000  of  1878  much  more  speedily  than  it  increased.  If  the  average 
per  member  was  fixed  at  10s.,  the  decrease  would  be  immensely  more 
rapid.  The  Surplus  Fund  has  been  in  operation  for  six  years,  but  it 
needs  some  time  to  enlighten  a  church  as  to  the  mode  of  its  working 
and  the  inducements  which  it  holds  out.  These  have  doubtless  been 
better  understood  during  the  last  three  years,  and  hence  have  told  more 
strikingly  during  that  period. 

But  perhaps  the  one  influence  which  has  told  most  effectively  in  this 
way  during  the  last  decade,  and  also  during  the  last  twenty  years,  is  the 
neglect  of  church  extension.  By  our  backwardness  and  indifference 
here,  we  seem  to  have  been  admitting  that  the  Church  has  no  distinctive 
principles  and  no  special  mission ;  while  other  Churches,  professing  to 
have  adopted  our  principles,  or  at  least  to  be  very  like  us  in  their  work- 
ing, have  come  in  and  taken  our  place.  How  like  they  are  to  us,  or 
how  they  illustrate  our  principles,  or  even  preach  the  same  gospel,  need 
not  be  considered  here.  Whatever  public  men  and  politicians  for  their 
own  purposes  may  say  about  all  Presbyterian  bodies  being  alike,  the  fact 
is  not  so.  Under  the  same  constitution,  professing  allegiance  to  the^ 
same  Queen,  there  are  two  totally  different  political  parties ;  in  the  same 
Church  of  England,  using  the  same  ritual,  acknowledging  the  same 
standards,  there  are  three  clearly  defined  and  distinct  parties ;  and  there 
is  nothing  more  anomalous  in  the  fact  that,  under  the  same  Confession 
and  church  polity,  there  are  three  denominations  having  separate  exist- 
ence. The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  her  special  mission,  an^ 
the  chief  cause  of  her  limited  increase  during  the  last  twenty  years  ia 
very  much  due  to  the  neglect  of  church  extension  in  Scotland.  In  many 
instances  without  call  or  invitation,  the  Established  Church  has  been 
planting  in  the  midst  of  dissenting  districts,  while  the  invitations  or 
suggestions  of  friends  of  our  denomination  have  been  neglected,  or  new 
causes  set  afoot  in  such  a  way  that  only  failure  or  feebleness  could  be 
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expected.  What  are  the  facts  of  oar  church  extension  in  Scotland  daring 
the  last  twentj  years?  In  the  decade  1861-70,  thirty-foor  new  congre- 
gations were  formed,  while  throng  onion  with  other  congregations  or 
decrease  of  membership  six  were  dropped,  leaving  a  net  increase  of 
twenty-eight  congregations  whose  membership  as  reported  for  1880  is 
10,089.  In  the  ten  years  1871-80,  forty-six  new  congregations  were 
formed,  and  six  dropped,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  forty  congregations  with 
a  membership  of  11,700  or  thereby.  If  twenty  more  had  been  added 
daring  this  last  period,  two  more  in  each  year,  we  would  hare  had  oar 
fair  share  of  increase,  and  been  able  to  stand  the  loss  which  has  come 
apon  ns  from  the  other  caases  we  have  named.  The  follovring  table  will 
show  the  extent  and  the  locality  both  of  increase  and  decrease. 


'          Incrcasc. 
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Out  of  eighty  new  congregations  planted  during  these  years,  nearly 
three-fourths  have  been  formed  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Most 
important  is  it  that  these  should  be  attended  to.  Tiie  strength  of  the 
Church  is  there,  and  it  should  be  upheld.  But  the  great  centres  most 
have  their  feeders,  and  the  Church  that  neglects  the  prorinces  will  soon 
be  a  sufferer  thereby.  Hitherto  church  extension  has  been  very  much  a 
work  of  fits  and  starts,  or  at  least  has  not  been  directed,  sustained,  and 
provided  for  as  it  should.    A  few  figures  may  illustrate  this : 

1871^    2  new  congregations  formed  in  Scotland. 
1872,    3  ^  „ 

10 /o,     o  „  ., 

1874,    0 

lo7u,    o  „  „ 
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1877,  8  new  congregationB  formed  in  Scotland. 

1878,  10 

1879,  5 

1880,  1 

Let  us  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  an  enthusiastic  extension  Church, 
and  resolve  at  each  Synod  that  so  many  new  congregations  *or  mission 
stations  will  be  formed  within  a  certain  period.  Let  the  Church  Exten- 
sion Committee  be  one  composed  of  our  most  loyal  and  most  interested 
members,  and  let  it  be  remitted  to  them  each  year  to  bring  up,  with  the 
advice  of  the  presbyteries,  a  scheme  for  planting  six  or  seven  congrega- 
tions or  mission  stations  in  proper  districts,  and  there  is  no  fear  the  work 
will  make  steady  progress,  and  be  found  at  once  the  healer  of  the  breach. 
It  does  not  necessarily  require  a  large  sum  to  work  an  extension  scheme. 
Some  young  charges  must  and  should  be  generously  aided ;  others,  and 
those  among  the  best  of  our  new  congregations,  cost  the  denomination, 
or  at  least  the  Synod's  funds,  little  or  nothing.  Entering  on  a  new  decade, 
let  the  presbyteries  of  the  Church  keep  this  fact  steadily  before  them ;  let 
them  carefully  consider  whether  they  are  doing  their  duty  in  their  several 
districts^  giving  themselves  to  the  home  mission  work  that  is  expected  of 
them,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  recurrence  of  the  decrease  of  the  last 
two  years.  C.  A. 


THE  LATE  REV.  JOHN  TORRANCE. 

Special  services  were  conducted  iu  Townhead  Church,  Dumfries,  en 
Sabbath,  16th  October.  At  the  forenoon  diet  of  worship  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  McDonald,  Burnhead,  preached  an  able  discourse  from  Rev. 
¥ii.  17,  concluding  with  an  appropriate  reference  to  the  deceased  senior 
pastor  of  the  congregation. 

In  assenting,  he  said,  to  the  presbytery,  at  the  request  of  Mre. 
Torrance,  on  Friday  last  to  occupy  the  pulpit  that  day  jointly  with  Mr. 
Cooper,  he  had  felt  the  difficulty  and  responsibility  of  undertaking  that 
important  service,  being  placed  at  a  disadvantage  for  want  of  time  to 
collect  suffici^t  material  to  do  full  justice  to  the  character  of  the 
deceased,  and  specially  to  make  the  closing  service  as  profitable  to  them  as 
possible.  His  impression,  however,  had  since  been  considerably  modified, 
for  after  a  pastorate  over  that  congregation  (first  ia  Queensberry  Street, 
and  filially  in  Townhead)  and  a  residence  in  Dumfries  for  about  thirty 
years,  he  felt  there  could  be  little  said  which  would  be  either  new  or 
interesting. 

Mr.  T<NTance  came  here  a  Christian,  he  has  laboured  as  a  Christian, 
lie  has  lived  as  a  Christian,  he  has  loved  as  a  Christian,  and  I  hare  no 
doubt  he  triumphed  as  a  Christian.  Now,  by  the  will  of  God,  he  ^  rests 
JErom  his  labours,  and  his  works  do  follow  him.'  He  was  a  native  oi 
Hamilton,  and  had  all  the  advantage  of  respectable  parents  and  godly 
training ;  but  for  a  time  his  friends,  as  well  as  himself,  had  no  idea  that 
bis  life  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  Christian  ministry.  At  tiie  age  of 
seventeen  years,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  proceed  to  Deraerara  to 
take  charge  of  an  estate  belonging  to  a  near  relative  of  his  mother.  God, 
bowever^  in  whose  hands  are  all  our  ways,  had  ordered  otherwise.    Ha 
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uras  seized  with  severe  illness,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  long  con- 
fined, and  so  far  redaced  that  he  himself  did  not  expect  to  recorer,  and 
this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  medical  consultation.  When  passing* 
through  the  furnace,  the  Lord  led  him  by  the  way  which  he  knew  not. 
His  entire  views  of  things  were  changed,  and  when  he  recovered  he  re- 
solved to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  His  worldly  prospects  were  thus  entirely  changed,  and  no 
amount  of  persuasion  from  friends  or  parents  could  make  him  proceed  to 
Demerara.  What  his  own  views  on  the  subject  were  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing ;  but  from  what  I  do  know,  I  am  not  surprised  that  his 
sensitive  nature  revolted  against  being  an  overseer  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies.  Some  of  the  men  who  acted  in  that  capacity  at  or  before  that 
time  were  monsters  of  cruelty,  with  whom  Mr.  Torrance  could  have  had 
no  fellowship  whatever.  He  began  by  teaching  in  his  native  town  to 
prepare  himself  in  earnest  to  battle  with  the  slavery  of  sin,  and  to  pro- 
claim the  love  of  God  to  the  chief  of  sinners.  He  embraced  opportunities, 
along  with  others,  of  visiting  the  outcast,  the  careless,  and  the  criminal, 
and  in  forming  a  young  men's  Christian  association  to  expand  and 
consolidate  healthy  Christian  teaching.  He  perseveringly  prosecuted  his 
University  course,  and  finally  studied  theology  under  such  a  phalanx  o£ 
Professors  as  Drs.  Brown,  Harper,  Lindsay,  M'Michael,  and  Eadie. 

Thus  so  far  qualified  for  his  life-work,  he  was  Ucensed  to  preach  hj 
the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton,  and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  this  congre- 
gation on  the  20th  November  1851,  where  he  has  continued  his  ministra- 
trations  till  removed  by  death  on  the  8th  October  1881.  No  doubt  he 
had  difficulties  to  encounter  in  his  student  life  like  many  others, — I  might 
say  }ike  the  majority, — and,  from  the  state  of  his  health,  had  rested  more 
than  one  session  from  his  studies.  Whatever  he  may  have  been  before 
his  illness,  I  have  always  been  impressed,  from  knowing  him  before  I  came 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  same  presbytery,  that  his  constitution  afterwards 
was  never  robust.  While  I  cannot  speak  positively,  I  have  always  the 
idea  that  he  acted  as  a  city  missionary  in  Glasgow  towards  the  end  of 
his  theological  course ;  and  from  this,  I  imagine,  he  gained  experience 
which  specially  quaUfied  him  for  the  duties  of  pastoral  visitation.  Since 
I  assisted  him  at  the  communion  in  April  1854,  our  friendship  has  been 
unbroken,  and  very  much  pleasant  ministerial  intercourse  we  have  ea> 
joyed.  The  state  of  your  congregation  at  that  time  with  debt — ^both 
floating  debt  and  bonded  debt — was  enough  to  paralyze  the  energies  of  a 
more  courageous  man.  It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  whole  property 
would  be  engulphed  by  this  legacy  of  former  years,  which  was  held  by 
many  to  be  a  bond  of  union,  but  which  I  have  always  called  a  curse  and 
a  scourge  to  a  Christian  congregation.  When  it  was  resolved  to  face 
the  difficulty  of  rectifying  and  reducing  this  debt,  such  a  revelation  was 
^closed  tlmt  was  more  than  discouraging— it  was  simply  painful  Sadx 
a  state  of  finances  could  end  in  nothing  but  confusion  and  final  extinction. 
Bnt  Mr.  Torrance  had  faith  in  himself,  because  he  had  faith  in  his  God. 
Friend  after  friend  was  raised  up  to  stand  in  the  breach,  and  nobody 
did  more  than  himself,  till  at  length  light  shone  out  of  the  darkness,  and  a 
new  era  dawned  upon  the  history  of  this  congregation.  The  reconstrac- 
tion  of  the  old  church  in  1861  was  considered  a  most  extraordinary  effort 
by  all  who  had  any  knowledge  of  its  past  history.    It  arrested  attention 
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ontside,  and  inf ased  Dew  life  among  yourselves.  From  the  high  Christian 
standiDg  of  Mr.  Torrance  in  the  denomination,  and  your  own  consistency 
of  principle,  yon  received  the  help  of  many  friends  in  different  parts  in 
accomplishing  this  greatest  effort  of  his  ministry — the  rearing  of  your 
present  place  of  worship  to  God  and  purchasing  an  excellent  manse,  both 
of  which  are  free  from  debt  at  this  hour.  These  buildings  will  be  a 
double  monument,  and  will  recall  the  memory  of  Mr.  Torrance's  life  and 
labours  to  the  future  members  of  this  church. 

Those  of  yon  who  have  been  favoured  with  his  ministry  during  all 
these  years — there  are  not  many  now  remaining — can  testify  how  faith- 
fully he  preached  the  everlasting  gospel ;  how  earnestly  and  affectionately 
he  warned  sinners  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  them  in  the 
Gospel ;  and  how  solidly,  clearly,  and  perseveringly  he  endeavoured  to 
keep  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  grace  before  all  classes  of  his  hearers. 
When  in  fair  health,  bis  pulpit  ministrations  were  highly  appreciated  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  among  his  own  people ;  and  the 
halo  of  sanctity  which  ran  through  all  his  discourses  was  exceedingly 
refreshing  to  every  soul  thirsting  after  righteousness.  In  the  sick-room 
he  was  the  son  of  consolation,  and  many  a  snffermg  creature  outside  his 
own  congregation  has  been  invigorated  for  the  conflict  by  the  words  of 
wisdom  and  love  which  he  had  spoken  to  them,  and  his  intercession  at 
the  throne  on  their  behalf.  How  many  of  the  dying  have  had  their 
prospects  brightened  by  his  presence,  and  been  taught  to  say,  'Thanks 
be  to  God  that  giveth  me  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  1 
The  sorrowful  have  had  the  comfort  which  Christ  preaches,  and  the 
promised  blessings  Christ  bestows,  clearly  set  before  them  through  his 
instrumentality.  In  all  the  labours  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  in  the 
many  and  diversified  trials  of  life,  Mr.  Torrance  was  ever  the  Christian. 
In  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren  in  the  presbytery  and  Synod,  and  with 
the  people  of  the  town  in  which  he  dwelt,  his  true  Christian  character  was 
exemplified.  I  am  sure  Dumfries  will  never  regret  that  John  Torrance 
has  laboured  as  a  minister  in  this  town.  Cherish,  then,  his  memory,  and 
emulate  his  example  in  so  far  as  he  has  imitated  Christ.  ^  Remember 
them  which  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word 
of  God :  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation : 
Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  *  Now  the 
God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that 
great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  bloody  of  the  everlasting  cove« 
nant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do'  His  will,  working  in  you 
that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen.' 


ERRONEOUS  STATEMENTS  REGARDING  DECREASE  IN 
OUR  MEMBERSHIP. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  UNITED  PBESBYTEBIAN  MAGAZINE. 

SiK, — I  have  been  very  much  surprised  at  the  various  letters  and 
statements  which  have  appeared  recently  in  the  Magazine^  and  elsewhere, 
alleging  a  decrease  in  the  membership  of  our  Church,  and  ventilating 
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sundry  specniations  as  to  the  canse  thereof — many  of  them  rather 
amnsing,  and  nearly  all  of  them  most  absard. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  correspondence  and  conjecture  ?  A  short 
article  appeared  in  the  Missiofuin/  Record  of  September  last,  signed  by 
*  A  Member  of  the  Chnrch,'  which  cast  an  evil  prophet's  eye  over  onr 
recently  published  statistics  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  argned  that, 
because  onr  membership  was  not  advancing  in  the  same  ratio  of  increase 
as  the  increase  in  the  population  of  Scotland  generally,  we  were  rapidly 
losing  ground  as  a  denomination.     The  case  was  pat  thus : — 

Popalation.  Heinbenlii|». 

1861,       .        .         3,062,204  150,969 

1871,       .         .        3,360,018  161,791 

1881,       .         •         3,734,441  173,982 

And  the  bold  statement  was  made,  that  if  between  1860  and  1880  we 
had  advanced  as  the  population  of  Scotland  had  advanced,  there  shonld 
have  been  10,000  more  members  at  December  1880  than  onr  statistics 
showed.  Whenever  this  notice  appeared,  the  idea  that  we  had  lost 
10,000  members  foand  its  way  into  the  public  prints ;  and  with  exuberant 
dehght  the  Scotsman  opened  its  columns,  the  Editor  published  bis 
sentiments,  and  adversaries  all  round  rejoiced  at  the  apparent  failure  of 
our  cause. 

I  suppose  we  need  not  now  regret  the  publication  of  that  notice ;  but  I 
think  its  influence  has  been  nnhappy;  and  the  article  itself  contains 
material  for  quite  another  conclusion  from  that  which  was  the  burden  of 
its  cry. 

The  figures  it  enumerates  may  be  considered  correctly  stated ;  bat  to 
SToid  any  lengthy  criticism,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  allegation  of  the  loss 
of  10,000  members  in  twenty  years,  is  open  to  grettt  question.  We  would 
require  several  important  factors  in  the  calculation  before  being  able  to 
arrive  at  that  conclusion.  We  are  not  told  what  proportion  of  United 
Presbyterians  may  have  emigrated  during  these  twenty  years — a  very 
important  point ;  and  as  generally  emigration  tells  upon  those  of  an  age 
for  membership,  and  largely  composed  of  young  men  desirous  of  poshing 
their  fortunes  elsewhere,  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  sach  were  so 
removed  from  our  congregational  roll. 

I  think,  when  it  can  be  distinctly  shown  that  we  actoaliy  have  a  largie 
increase  at  the  close  of  these  twenty  years,  we  need  not  be  very  mndi 
troubled  with  any  conjecture  of  ^  what  might  have  been.'  Indeed,  I 
fear  that  it  is  not  a  little  owiug  to  the  way  our  statistics  for  the  past 
decade  were  stated  that  this  erroneous  idea  of  decrease  has  arisen. 

While  I  give  all  praise  to  our  worthy  and  indefatigable  home  secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  for  his  unwearied  efforts  in  this  department,  I 
do  think  that,  as  during  the  decade  our  churches  in  England  joined  the 
Presbyterians  there,  he  should  on  this  occasion  have  departed  from  his 
usual  mode  of  stating  the  survey  of  ten  years,  and  given  a  quinquennial 
result  of  our  chnrches  in  Scotland ;  or  rather  shown  a  result  fittag  in 
with  the  date  of  the  actual  union  with  the  English  chnrcbes. 

It  might  have  been  stated  thus : —  r^^^^T^    - 
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Membership  in  1870  (excluding  churches  in 

England), 161,791 

Membership  in  1876  (year  of  union  of  our 
churches  in  England  with  the  English 
Presbyterians), 172,170 

Increase  in  six  years,    •        .  10,379 

Membership  in  1876,  ....       172,170 

Membership  in  1880,  ....       173,982 

Increase  in  four  years,  .        .  1812 

As  everybody  knows,  great  depression  in  trade  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  during  these  four  years,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  lamentable 
fiulare  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank — forcing  many  to  seek  a  living  else- 
wh^'e — quite  explains  why  the  four  years*  increase  was  not  even  greater ; 
and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  foregoing  statement  gives  a  very  different 
impression  from  that  which  went  abroad  after  this  article  in  the  Record 
appeared. 

I  think,  so  long  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  can  show  that  she  is 
not  only  retaining  all  her  members,  but  gradually  increasing,  she  need  not 
be  faint-hearted  nor  fear«  '  The  Lord  hath  been  mindful  of  us ; '  He  Acw 
blessed  us,  He  will  bless  us  stilL — Yours,  etc^  James  Huttok. 

179  West  George  Street, 
GuLsoow,  15</i  November  1881. 


Sermons  Preached  in  Oakshaw  Street  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Paisley,  on 
occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  William  France,  Senior  Pastor  of  Oakshaw 
Street  Congregation.  By  the  Rev.  John  Porteous,  B.D.,  and  the  Rev. 
George  Clark  Hutton,  D.D. 

Paiflley :  M'Dongal  Brothen.    1881. 

These  sermoiis,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  much-loTed  and 
honoored  minister  of  our  Church,  are  of  great  ezcellenoe.  They  are  exceedingly 
appropriate.  The  hearts  of  the  preachers  were  touehed,  and  you  feel  as  you 
read  that  they  themselres,  being  deeply  impressed,  impress  others.  Whilst  they 
are  specially  appropriate  to  the  drcamstances  in  which  they  were  delivered, 
tbey  set  forth  truths  which  are  of  highest  moment  at  all  times,  and  may  be 
profitably  perused  by  all. 

Mr.  Porteous,  as  the  colleague  for  a  year  of  Mr.  France,  bears  warm  testimony 
to  the  happiness  of  their  intercourse  during  that  period ;  whilst  Dr.  Hutton,  who 
had  been  his  co-presbyter  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  speaks  with 
equal  warmth  of  the  worth  and  lovableness  of  their  departed  friend.  Dr. 
Hutton  says : — 

*  Some  think  little  of  the  removal  of  a  miDister  of  the  g^ospel, — some  think 
little  of  the  removal  of  a  minister  advanced  in  years.  Yet  such  is  no  small 
event.  The  world  is  the  poorer,  and  the  Church,  for  the  loss  of  every  faithful 
servant.  It  is  no  light  loss  that  of  a  faithful  pastor,  one  true  to  his  Master,  true 
to  his  trost,  true  to  your  souls.  Such  you  have  lost.  I  do  not  present  him  to 
you  as  without  infirmity.  As  little  do  I  suggest  defect  '*  lif  Thou,  Lord, 
shouklest  mark  iniquity,  who  shall  stand  ?  "  But  this  I  may  say,  whatever  was 
Wanting  to  faultlessness,  he  whom  you  mourn  walked  in  his  integrity.  You 
aaw  him,  you  knew  him.  There  was  nothing  hidden.  It  was  the  l^e  of  a  true 
man,— one  who  truly  strove  to  walk  with  God,  and  at  last  who  was  not,  for 
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God  took  him.  In  haste  the  summoDB  came  to  him.  Little  time  for  laat  words  or 
messages ;  only  swift  trouble  doing  its  work  of  dissolving  the  tabernacle.  Bat 
the  end  was  like  the  best  of  all  the  rest.  If  there  was  wandering,  it  was 
wandering  after  God,  it  was  the  soul  showing  in  pellucid  depths  its  pearl  of 
great  price :  **  My  flesh  and  my  heart  doth  faint  and  fail,  but  Thou  art  the 
strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for  ever." ' 

A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Congregation  of 
RosEHEARTY.  By  the  Rev*  ^V.  Paton  Ogilvie,  M.A. 
The  good  people  of  Rosehear^,  like  some  others  of  our  older  congregations,  are 
beginning  to  leel  the  discomfort  of  their  original  place  of  worship,  and  naturally 
desire  to  have  it  replaced  by  one  more  seemly  and  commodious.  The  building 
of  the  new  church  will  cost  about  £1400.  Towards  this  the  congregation  have 
themselves  raised  £400,  and  thus  have  proved  their  zeal  in  the  good  work. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  movement  that  their  newly  ordained  minister 
has  published  this  historical  account  of  the  congregation.  It  is  interesting  and 
well  written,  aud  tells  of  times  at  which,  in  these  degenerate  days,  we  may  be 
astonished,  when  men  walked  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  to  hear  the  gospel 
preached.  At  last,  however,  gospel-preachinff  might  be  heard  even  in  R<»e- 
hearty,  but  it  was  under  difficulties,  as  the  following  extract  shows  :^ 

*  In  stormy  days  there  were  houses  in  the  town  freely  given  for  the  purpose ; 
and  a  few  years  after  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  Rev.  Samuel  GilfilUn  of  Comrie, 
father  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  of  Dundee,  being  in  the  town  as  a 
probationer,  a  boat-builder's  shed  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  This  coold 
accommodate  more  than  a  room  in  a  dwelling-house ;  but  at  the  time  it  was  in 
an  unfinished  state,  and  the  cold  wind  sweeping  in  made  it  far  from  comfortable. 
When  the  service  began,  the  men  reverently  doffed  their  bonnets ;  but  Mr. 
Gilfillan,  sympathizing  with  their  condition,  said,  **  Put  on  your  hats ;  the  Lord 
is  merciful." ' 

Whilst  the  pamphlet  is  of  special  interest  to  Rosehearty  congregation,  it  is  of 
more  than  merely  local  value. 

Bible  Images  :  A  Book  for  the  Young.  By  Rev.  James  Wells,  M.A.,  Author 
of  '  Bible  Echoes,'  and  '  Bible  Children.* 
London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  188L 
There  is  perhaps  no  gift  more  desirable,  and  none  so  rare,  as  that  of  preaching 
in  a  fitting  manner  to  children.  Many  who  are  succeorful  as  preachers  to 
adults,  fail  entirely  here.  Mr.  Wells,  however,  whilst  he  is  able  to  provide 
'  strong  meat  for  men,'  is  also  equally  able  to  supply  *•  milk  for  babes.  And 
this  is  highest  praise.  For  what  is  acceptable  and  instructive  to  the  young  of 
the  flock,  is  also  beneficial  to  those  who  are  more  advanced.  A  sermon  to 
children,  of  the  right  sort,  is  also  one  which  their  seniors  enjoy,  and  from  whidi 
they  derive  profit. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  speak  of  Mr.  Wells'  merits  in  this  connection. 
These  have  been  sufficiently  proved  by  his  two  former  publications.  The  pre- 
sent is  in  the  same  line,  and  of  the  same  degree  of  exoellenoe ;  and  the  many 
Christian  homes  who  have  had  their  Sabbath  evenings  brightened  and  *  im- 
proved '  by  Mr.  Wells'  former  addresses,  will  very  ghidly  and  gratefolly  wd* 
come  this  new  series,  which  will  be  to  them  a  new  souioe  of  edification  and 
enjojrment. 

Arkite  Worship.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Balqarnix,  Gravesend,  Author  of 

'  Shepherd  Cal  Veto. 

London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.    1881. 

Mr.  Balgarkie  discourses  in  these  pages  on  questions  relating  to  Uie  days  of 
Noah.  We  are  led  back  to  *  the  early  fathers  of  the  world's  grey  dawn.* 
And  there  is  much  of  interest  in  his  pages  for  the  student  of  Stucted  Writ. 
We  do  not  eay  that  the  reader  will  always  agree  with  Mr.  Balmnie,  for  such 
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»  qnestion  as  that  relating  to  tbe  spirits  in  prison  is  one  on  which  able  and 
learned  men  have  exercised  their  faculties  and  come  to  different  conclusions, 
while  his  theory  concerning  the  age  of  Methuselah,  as  representing  the  period 
of  a  dynasty  instead  of  the  life  of  an  individual,  will  come  as  a  sort  of  surprise 
to  many. 

The  book,  however,  is  an  interesting  one,  and  as  the  result  of  careful  thought 
and  research  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  will  repay  careful  study  on  the  part  of 
the  reader. 

Little  Flotsam  :  A  Story  for  Boys  and  Girls.    And  other  Tales.    By  Robert 

Richardson,  B.A.,  Author  of  *  PhiFs  Champion,'  etc. 
Surly  Bob.    By  L.  C.  Silke,  Author  of  *  In  Mischief  Again,'  etc 
Sunny  Flowers  for  Rainy  Hours. 

London,  Paris,  and  New  York :  Cassell,  Pettcr,  Oalpfn,  &  Co. 

The  firm  of  Gassell,  Fetter,  &  Galpin  has  a  world-wide  fame.  It  intermeddles 
.with  all  knowledge,  and  whilst  the  excellence  of  its  printed  matter  is  confessed 
by  all,  it  is  no  less  esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  its  illustrations.  Both  of  these 
qualities,  viz.,  admirable  ^stories  appropriately  and  beautifully  illustrated,  are 
combined  in  these  volumes.  Mr.  Richardson  is  now  an  established  favourite 
with  youthful  readers,  and  in  Little  Flotsam  tells  a  tale  which  will  be  eagerly 
and  also  may  be  profitably  read  by  both  boys  and  girls.  Surly  Bob  is  a 
story  which  at  once  secures  tbe  interest  of  the  reader,  and  carries  him  on, 
showing  how,  by  kindly  influences,  *  a  rou^h  diamond'  may  be  made  to  give  forth 
its  native  lustre.  Sunny  Flowers  for  Rainy  Hours  is  profusely  illustrated, 
and  with  its  series  of  short  stories  will  help  juveniles  to  pass  pleasantly  some 
of  those  ^  rainy  hours,'  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  this  damp 
climate  of  ours,  and  which  are  so  trying  alike  to  young  and  old. 

The  Macleans  of  Skorvuist.    By  James  Meikle,  Glasgow. 

Mother's  Old  Slippers.    By  Mrs.  Thatcher,  London. 

Little  Mercy's  Mantle.    By  Annie  Proctor,  Eastbourne. 

Teddy's  Pledge.    By  R.  A.  Dawton,  Birmingham. 

Christmas  Tales  for  the  Young  :  Granny's  New  Doll.     By  Rev.  J.  H. 

Potter,  Streatham.    Little  Tom.    By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hill,  Dreghorn. 
The  Story  of  the  Links.    By  M.  A.  Paul,  Plymouth. 
A  HouDAY  at  Heatherbank.    By  J.  S. 
The  Adviser. 

Glasgow :  Scottish  Temperance  League. 
These  volumes  constitute  a  goodly  instalment  of  a  series  of  stories  which  are 
at  present  being  issued  by  the  Scottish  Temperance  League.  The  first  four  are 
addressed  to  older  readers ;  the  last  four  more  especially  to  members  of  Bands 
of  Hope.  But  even  juvenile  readers  will  read  with  interest  the  more  advanced 
section  of  the  series.  All  the  stories  are  admirably  fitted  to  advance  the  cause 
of  temperance.  They  deal  with  the  stern  realities  of  life,  and  show  very  yividly 
the  evils  which  drink  works,  and  the  benefits  of  temperance.  But  they  incul- 
cate many  lessons  besides,  and  are  imbued  with  a  thoroughly  Christian  spirit. 
They  are  attractively  got  up,  and  will  furnish  a  welcome  addition  to  many  a 
temperance  Ubrary. 

The  annual  volume  of  The  Adviser  is,  as  usual,  rich  in  interest  What 
with  its  variety  of  well-told  stories  and  abundance  of  appropriate  illustrations, 
it  forms  a  most  suitable  gift-book  at  this  gift-bestowing  season. 

Excelsior  ;  or.  Helps  to  Progress  in  Thought  and  Action.    Vol  3. 
The  Child's  Own  Magazine. 

Ancient  Nineveh  :  A  Story  for  the  Young.    Third  Edition. 
An^thony  Ker  ;  or,  Living  it  Down.    By  Miss  C.  M.  Clakke.    Together  with 
Meg's  Race  for  Life.  C^r^r^rslo 
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Fbiskdly  Ghats  with  Young  Men  and  Maidens.    By  IL  A.  Mackat,  Soothr 

amptoD. 
The  Thomsons  ;  or,  Scenes  from  Country  Life.    By  Benjamin  Glabee,  Author 

of  *  First  Leaaons  of  the  Cross,'  etc. 
The  Best  of  Books  :  Being  Lectures  to  Children  on  the  Bible.    By  Samuel  G» 

Greek,  D.D.,  Aatfaor  of  *  Notes  on  Lessons  on  the  Gospels,'  etc. 
Minnie  ;  or,  A  Child's  Path  to  Heaven. 
Peter  Biddulph  :  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  an  Australian  Settler.    By  William 

H.  G.  Kingston,  Author  of  *  The  True  Hero,'  etc. 
The  First  of  Three  ;  or,  Along  Life's  Course.    A  Story  of  School  and  CoUege 

Life.    By  Rev.  William  Skinner. 
Blinkt  and  Onions  :  A  Ragged-School  Reminiscence.     By  Mrs.  James  Martin, 

Author  of  '  Our  Tom,'  etc. 
The  Count  and  the  Showman.    From  the  German  of  Franz  Hoffmann.    By 

Janet. 
The  Five-Barred  Gate  :  A  Story  of  the  Senses.    By  James  Crowther. 
The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment  :  A  Story  from  my  Grandmother's  JoomaL 

By  A5C0TT  B.  Hope,  Author  of  *  A  Peck  of  Troubles,'  etc. 
Life  Sketches  :  A  New  Year's  Address  to  Parents.    By  the  late  Rev.  J.  F. 

Sergeant,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Fulham. 
Is  THERE  not  A  Need  ?  A  New  Year's  Address  to  Sunday-School  TeacheEs.    By 

the  Rev.  Edward  White,  of  Kentish  Town. 
YoiCES  FROM  Stones  :  A  New  Year's  Address  to  Sunday  Scholars.    By  James 

Leech. 
Hold  Thou  Me  up  :  An  Elder  Scholar's  Address  for  the  New  Year.    By  the 

Rev.  Newman  Hall. 
The  Sundat-School  Teacher's  Pocket-Book  and  Diart,  Almanack,  Calen- 
dar, Christmas  Cards. 

London:  Sondaj School  Union.  1882. 
This  volume  of  Excelsior  is  a  very  excellent  one,  an  interesting  feature  in  it 
being  short  biographies  of  eminent  men  in  various  walks  of  life.  It  is  well  fitted 
to  interest  and  stimulate  those  to  whom  it  is  specially  addrrased.  The  CMtTf 
Own  Maaazine  is  meant  for  those  who  are  only  beginning  to  take  an  interest 
in  such  things,  and  is  so  attractive  externally,  and  so  profusely  iUuatraled  inter- 
nally, that  it  is  sure  to  engage  the  attention  even  of  the  most  juvenile.  Besides 
the  volumes  of  lectures  and  addresses,  which  are  full  oi  excellent  material,  there 
is  provided  a  great  abundance  of  tales.  These  tales  are  also  well  illustrated, 
and  they  are  well  told,  and  inculcate  the  highest  lessons.  A  Note-book  for 
Teachers,  an  Almanack,  and  Calendar,  with  a  text  of  Scripture  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  are  added  to  the  goodly  number,  so  that  there  is  a  variety  and  ocHn- 
pleteness  in  this  issue  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  which  prove  the  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  experienced  skill  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  im- 
portant enterprise.  Sabbath  scholars  and  teachers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  provided  for  th«r  edification  and  delectation  a  bill  of  fare  so  abundant 
and  so  excellent.  The  large  diffusion  of  a  kind  of  literature  so  beautiful  in 
i^pearance  and  so  admirable  in  substance  is  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Much 
most  pemidous  trash  is  provided  by  hesrtless  publishers  for  youthful  readesB. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  witii  such  men.  The  better  way  is  to  beat  them  with 
their  own  weapons.    And  that  is  what  the  Sunday  School  Union  has  done. 

The  Two  Brothers.    By  Robert  Richardson,  Author  of  ^  Ahnost  a  Hero,'  etc. 

Juvenile  Wit  and  Humour:  or,  Five  Hundred  Wise,  Witty,  and  Waggidi 
Sayings  of  Young  People.  Dedicated  to  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  of  Clever 
Children.    Collected  and  Edited  by  D.  Shearer,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

A  Lighthouse-Keeper  for  a  Night,  and  other  Stories.  By  Robert  Richard- 
son, B.A.,  Author  of  *  The  Young  Cragsman,*  etc 

Jim's  Treasure  ;  or,  Saved  from  the  Wreck.  By  A.  K.  H.  Forbes^  Author  of 
*  Climbing  the  Ladder,*  etc.  ^^  , 
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How  THE  French  took  Algiers  ;  or,  The  Janissary's  Slavel    Translated  from 

the  German  of  W,  0.  Yon  Horn  by  J.   Latchmore,  ^^anslator  of  the 

'  Siege  of  Vienna,'  etc. 
The  Best  of  Chums,  and  other  Stories.    By  Robert  Richardson,  B. A.,  Anthor 

of  *  The  Boys  of  Springdale,'  etc 
A  Little  Adstrall&n  Girl  ;  or,  The  Babes  in  the  Bush ;  and  Jim,  a  LmLE 

NiGOER.    By  Robert  Richardson,  B.A.,  Author  of  ^  Little  Flotsam ;  or. 

New  Yearns  Stories  for  the  Young.' 
Nannette's  New  Shoes  :  An  Edinburgh  Story  for  the  Young.    By  Robin  F. 

Uardie. 
Fergus  Morton  :  A  Story  of  a  Scottish  Boy.    By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier.    18S1. 

These  Christmas  and  New- Year  publications  of  the  firm  of  Oliphant,  Anderson, 
&  Ferrier  have  a  distinct  and  honourable  place  amongst  the  great  array  of  books 
that  at  this  season  of  the  year  issue  from  the  press  for  the  delectation  and  im- 
provement of  juTenile  readers.  They  are  attractively  and  substantially  got  up, 
the  paper  and  printing  being  of  a  superior  kind,  and  the  binding  and  adornment 
being  also  noticeably  better  than  most  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Then, 
as  to  their  teaching,  they  are  distinctly  religious  and  evangelically  religious  in 
their  tone  and  tendency.  Nothing  is  permitted  but  what  is  according  to  *  sound 
speech  which  cannot  be  condemned,^  so  that  parents  and  Sabbath-scbool  teachers 
may  put  them  into  the  hands  of  their  yoimg  charge  with  the  utmost  confidence 
and  satisfaction.  A  number  of  these  stories  are  by  Mr.  Robert  Richardson. 
The  first  on  our  list  by  him  originally  appeared  in  these  pages,  and  we  can 
testify  to  the  warm  reception  it  had  on  the  part  of  many  young  readers,  who 
will  be  glad  to  have  it  in  its  present  form ;  the  others  by  him  are  of  similar 
interest  and  excellence.  The  Wise,  Witty,  and  Waggish  Sayings  of  Young 
People  are  often  amusing  and  not  seldom  striking,  and  will  be  read  with  great 
enjoyment  by  parents  as  well  as  children.  But  indeed  the  whole  series  is 
worthy  of  warm  conunendation,  and  will  form  a  welcome  addition  to  Sabbath- 
school  and  juvenile  libraries. 


Uni^ln  ^tixoBT^ttt. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETINGS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  LIBERATION 

SOCIETY. 

The  meetings  of  this  Society  were  held  this  year  in  Glasgow,  and  were 
{Hresided  over  by  Mr.  Dick  Peddie,  M.P.  As  usual,  no  uncertain  sound 
on  the  subject  of  disestablishment  was  given.  It  is  always  a  pleasnre  to 
listen  to  the  utterances  of  a  member  of  Parliament  like  Mr.  Dick  Peddie 
on  this  snbject.  There  is  no  beating  about  the  bush,  or  weak  entreaties 
to  delay  matters  till  the  more  convenient  season  that  is  not  desired  and 
never  comes.  Dr.  Hitton  is  always  bracing,  and  in  the  very  front  rank 
calls  forward  by  words  of  cheer  and  rebuke  those  who  lag  behind.  In 
bis  usoal  telling  way  he  snpported  the  following  motion: — ''That  this 
meeting  cordially  approves  of  the  notice  of  motion  for  the  next  sessioo 
given  by  Mr.  J.  Dick  Peddie,  M.P.  for  the  Kilmarnock  Burghs,  which  is 
as  follows : — ^^  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church  Establishment  in  Scotland  is  indefensible  on  public  grounds,  and 
that  in  the  ecclesiastical  circumstances  of  the  country  it  is  eminenUj 
onjust,  and  that  a  measure  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  passed  at  an  early  period."  That 
this  motion  ought  to  receive  the  support  of  all  friends  of  dlsestablisb- 
ment  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  that  a  petition  based  npoDvit  be  sent 
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to  Parliament  from  the  meeting,  to  be  signed  bj  the  chairman  in  its  name, 
and  committed  for  presentation  to  the  senior  member  for  Glasgow,  with 
the  request  that  he  support  its  prayer/ 

At  the  meetings,  representatives  were  present  from  England  and  from 
various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  did  good  service  by  their  resolute  tone 
and  able  and  incisive  statements. 

The  subject  of  disestablishment  very  much  requires  to  be  ventilated, 
and  people  who  are  exceedingly  wise  in  their  own  estimation  are  greatly 
in  need  of  enlightenment  concerning  it.    As  a  specimen  of  much  that  is 
being  said  and  done  in  this  way,  we  notice  an  anonymous  scribe  in  one 
of  our  newspapers  writing  on  the  subject  in  that  very  superior  way 
which  people  so  readily  assume  when  they  chance  to  be  ill-informed  on 
the  matter  whereof  they  speak.    After  greatly  exaggerating  the  decrease 
in  the  membership  of  our  own  Church,  and  making  some  astounding 
statements  about  people  rushing  in  crowds  from  the  Free  Church,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  as  there  must  be  a  National  Church,  it  were 
best  to  let  the  Church  as  by  law  established  alone,  as  without  it  we 
could  not  have  a  national  religion.     How  often  this  fallacy  has  been 
refuted ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  necessary  often  to  slay  the  slain  !    And 
this  was  very  well  done  by  Mr.  Henry  Lees,  M.P.,  one  of  the  English 
representatives — a  good  Liberal  and  staunch  and  honoured  Noncon- 
formist.   Mr.  Lees  said :  ^  They  had  come  now  to  feel  that  an  Estab- 
lished Church  was  not  necessary,  and  they  had  been  convinced  of  that 
from  very  many  observations  of  their  own.    They  only  needed  to  look  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  there  was  no  Established  Church, 
to  see  that  there  religion  flourished,  he  would  not  say  more,  but  certainly 
as  much  as  in  this  country.    Religious  organizations  were  as  well  sup- 
ported there,  and  religious    zeal  was  quite  as  manifest,  if  not  more 
manifest,  than  it  was  here.      They  should    see    the  Scotch  Church 
disestablished  before  they  struck  their  heavy  blows  at  the  English 
Establishment.     They  were  assembled  here  as  avowed  friends  of  the 
Liberation  movement,  and  therefore  they  needed  no  argument  put  forth 
to  prove  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  the  case.     What  they  had  to 
do  now  was  to  concert  measures  to  carry  out  the  views  they  held,  and 
by  which  they  could  bring  them  to  operate  upon  society,  and  upon  public 
opinion,  and  upon  the  Government  in  particular.     In  concluding,  the 
hon.  member  said  that  if  such  Churches  as  the  Free  and  United  Presby- 
terian could  prosper  so  well  under  the  voluntary  principle,  why  could  not 
the  present  State  Church  ?    If  they  depended  mpon  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  the  people,  there  would  be  much  more  zeal  and  less  division  amongst 
Christians,  and  with  less  division  there  would  be  more  united  effort,  and 
with  more  united  effort  there  would  be  much  more  power  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  masses  of  the  people.' 

THE  THEATRE  AS  IT  IS. 
The  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  was  opened  with  a  lecture  on 
the  8th  ult.  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving.  It  has  been  usual  for  the  directors  of 
this  institution  to  ask  some  one  distinguished  for  his  abilities  or  acquire- 
ments in  philosophy,  literature,  or  science,  to  give  the  opening  lecture. 
This  year  they  selected  one  who  has  distinguished  himself  as  an  actor. 
This  was  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  ^  a  great  triumph/^The  platform 
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was  graced  with  the  presence  of  well-known  and  respected  citizens,  and 
also  by  a  sprinkling  of  doctors  of  divinity.  The  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
yersity  presided,  and  the  Rector  of  the  High  School  proposed,  in  eloqaent 
and  eulogistic  terms,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lectnrer.  Now  all  this  is 
significant,  and  calls  for  consideration. 

It  is  conceded  at  once  that  Mr.  Irving  is  a  man  of  great  histrionic 
talent,  that  his  character  is  anstained,  and  that  his  earnest  desire  and 
endeavoar  is  to  elevate  his  profession,  and  to  make  the  stage,  not  only  a 
source  of  amusement,  but  a  means  of  improvement.  It  is  also  conceded 
that  much  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  theatre  in  the  abstract,  and 
that  an  ideal  theatre  may  be  plausibly  described  and  stoutly  defended. 
Mr.  Irving,  however,  declines  to  defend  the  stage  after  this  fashion.  He: 
is  the  champion  of  the  stage  ^  as  it  is.'  He  avers  that  fifty  years  ago  it 
was  in  a  much  less  satisfactory  condition  than  it  is  now,  and  though  still 
requiring  improvement,  is,  on  the  whole,  good,  and  its  influence  beneficial* 
The  Chairman  said  that  whilst  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  Royal  was  being 
rebuilt  after  a  great  fire  which  prevented  its  use,  police  cases  increased 
80  per  cent.  So  he  argued  that  it  acted  as  a  repressive  force  on  the  lower 
orders  of  society. 

On  the  point  of  the  theatre  ^  as  it  is,'  it  would  be  presumptuous  for 
one  to  speak  who  has  no  personal  knowledge.  It  is  undoubted,  however^; 
that  a  strong  feeling  against  the  theatre  exists  in  the  minds  of  many 
whose  intelligence,  as  well  as  moral  and  religious  worth,  deserves  respect. 
It  is  not  regarded  by  them  as  a  school  of  virtue.  It  may  be  that  it  may 
become  so.  It  is  asserted  that  this  is  a  matter  which  we  have  in  our 
hands.  The  demand,  it  is  aflkmed,  here,  as  elsewhere,  regulates  the 
supply.  And  if  there  is  a  demand  for  only  what  is  legitimately  amusing 
and  morally  elevating,  it  will  be  supplied.  This  may  be  so,  but  the 
creating  of  the  demand  seems  a  difficulty  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
quite  successfully  met. 

PROFESSOR  FLINGS  OPENING  LECTURE. 
Ik  the  address  which  Professor  Flint  delivered  at  the  opening  of  his 
class  for  the  present  session,  he  has  given  great  delight  to  the  Scotsman. 
That  newspaper,  whose  kindly  interest  in  ministers  is  well  known,  devoted 
a  leading  article  to  explaining,  extending,  and  emphasizing  certiun 
remarks  which  are  made  in  it.  Whether  the  learned  Professor  will  feel 
a  mutual  joy,  and  accept  all  the  inferences  that  are  deduced  from  bis 
statements,  may  be  questioned.  The  address  is  worthy  of  calm  and 
careful  consideration,  for,  like  everything  that  Dr.  Flint  sets  forth,  it  has 
weight  and  meaning.  There  are  three  points  in  it  which  specially  call 
for  remark. 

1.  Dr,  Flinfa  Opinion  as  to  Ministerial  Power. — The  power  of  a  minister^ 
he  affirms,  is  not  derived  from  his  office,  and  no  special  authority  attaches 
to  what  he  says  merely  because  he  is  a  minister.  This  is  quite  true,  and 
it  opens  up  a  most  important  question,  into  which  we  could  have  wished 
Dr.  Flmt  had  entered  somewhat  fully,  viz.  the  difference  between  the 
Romish  priest  and  the  Protestant  pastor.  The  idea  of  the  office  as  held 
by  them  is  ^sentially  different.  And  a  curious  fact  is,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  is  growing  increasingly  arrogant  in  its  claims 
for  the  ^  priesthood,'  while'  at  the  same  time  a  larger  portion  is  becoming 
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increasingly  iacliaed  to  refuse  to  the  office  the  respect  which  of  right 
belongs  to  it. 

2.  Dr.  Flinfs  Opiman  as  to  the  Work  of  his  Brethren.— The  Professor 
avers  that  nothing  is  being  done  by  Scottish  ministers  in  the  way  of 
wpting  really  learned  treatises  expository  of  Scripture  or  in  defence  of. 
the  faith.  He  excuses  city  ministers  ^nd  those  who  are  burdened  with 
large  congregations,  but  he  thinks  that  ministers  with  small  charges 
might  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  indicated.  And  yet,  except  in  the 
cases  of  Crieff,  Galashiels,  and  Inellan,  nothing  has  been  done.  And 
this  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  and  condenmed,  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  them,  Dr.  Flint  avers,  complain  of  want  of  work.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  men  who  thus  complain  are  not  likely  to  do  much,  as 
writers.  Effective  books  will  not  come  from  men  who  address  themselves 
to  write,  not  because  they  have  a  strong  inclination  or  special  gift,  but 
because  they  need  to  do  something  to  fill  up  a  vacant  day.  The  charge 
must  be  very  small  indeed  in  which  many  days  are  vacant. 

3.  Br.  FUnis  Opinion  as  to  a  Progressive  Theology. — ^This,  indeed,  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  address,  and  it  was  in  reference  to  this 
part  that  the  newspaper  referred  to  so  rejoiced.  But  Dr.  Flint  advanced 
nothing  on  this  head  which  is  not  held  and  set  forth  by  all  the  Protestant 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  land.  No  one  avers  that  we  have 
exhausted  all  that  the  Bible  teaches,  and  that  human  reason  has  reached 
its  utmost  limits  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  divine  truth.  The  position 
of  the  Church  is,  that  we  have  truths  which  are  ascertained  and  fixed, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  us  searchmg  further  and  going  forward  in  our 
inquiries.  All  truth  is  one,  and  cannot  conflict  with  itself ;  and  if  there- 
be  antagonism  between  the  new  faith  and  the  old,  there  must  be  error  in- 
the  one  case  or  the  other.  And  where  the  error  lies,  so  for  as  the  Church 
is  concerned,  must  be  determmed  by  its  members  giving  the  subject  their 
best  consideration,  and  coming  to  the  decision  which  in  their  conscience 
they  believe  to  be  right. 

The  address  was  interesting  and  opportune,  and  if  not  perfect,  it  yet 
may  be  serviceable  in  the  way  of  calling  attention  to  an  important 
subject,  and  leading  those  addressed  to  stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  them. 


THE  HOME  SECRETARY  ON  JUVENILE  CRBflNALS. 
Sib  W.  Y.  Harcoubt  delivered  an  address  on  this  subject  at  Cocker- 
mouth  at  the  opening  of  an  industrial  school  some  weeks  ago.  The 
address  was,  a  very  valuable  one.  It  contained  a  clear  and  succinct 
statement  of  what  had  been  done,  of  the  present  position  and  the  pro- 
posals lot  further  action  in  the  pressing  matter  of  juvenile  reformation. 
He  stated  that  in  the  case  of  reformatories  there  was  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  working,  as  92  per  cent  of  those  who  were  trained  in 
ihem  turned  out  well.  He  argued  that  children  should  be  sent  for  sfigbt 
<^ence8  to  such  places  first,  and  not  to  prison  and  afterwards  to  refor- 
matories, but  contended  that  the  kind  of  punishment  must  be  left  to  tiie 
officiating  magistrate. 

Mr.  Trevelyan,  M.P.  for  the  Border  Burghs,  pointed  out  that  care 
must  be  taken  that  parents  be  not  encouraged  in  the  negject  of  their 
children,  as  many  were  made  criminals  dhrectly  by  t^e  pressure  put  on 
them  by  their  parents. 
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Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  whose  guest  the  Home  Secretary  was,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  qaestion  which  involved  considera- 
tion of  the  laws  anent  the  liquor  traffic,  inasmuch  as  it  was  almost 
entirely  owing  to  the  evils  arising  from  drunkenness  that  reformatories 
were  necessary. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  great  importance ;  the  speeches  were  hopeful 
in  their  tone,  and  doubtless  foretell  wise  and  earnest  legislation  on  the 
subject 


NOTABILIA. 
Cabdinal  Manning  and  other  influential  Roman  Catholics  have  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Spencer  on  the  subject  of  religious  education  in 
schools.    His  Lordship  did  not  give  them  any  encouragement  to  hope 
that  their  views  would  be  carried  out. 

Lord  Colin  Campbell,  in  addressing  his  constituents  at  Dunoon  on 
Saturday  the  12th  ult.,  declared  that  he  not  only  would  not  support  Mr. 
Dick  Peddie's  motion  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  that  he  would  propose  a  counter  motion. 

The  subject  of  disestablishment  has  earnestly  engaged  the  attention 
of  leading  ministers  and  members  of  the  Free  Church  for  some  time, 
and  meetings  have  been  held  at  which  it  has  been  carefully  considered. 
It  was  brought  up  at  the  meeting  of  Commission  on  the  16th  ult.,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  press  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Mr.  Gladstone. 

On  Sabbath,  13th  ult.,  a  course  of  Sabbath  afternoon  lectures  for  the 
winter  was  begun  in  St.  Giles'  Cathedral,  Edinburgh.  The  lecturer  was 
Principal  Caird,  who  delivered,  to  an  overflowing  audience,  a  lecture  on 
the  *  Faiths  of  the  World.'  The  first  of  a  course  on  '  The  Evangelical 
Succession'  was  begun  by  Principal  Kainy  in  Free  St.  George's  on 
Sabbath,  20th  ult. 

The  well-known  American  evangelists,  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey, 
have  accepted  a  cordial  invitation  to  revisit  Scotland.  Mr.  Moody 
conducted  the  services  at  the  Noon-day  Prayer  Meeting  in  the  Free 
Assembly  Hall,  which  was  densely  crowded,  on  Monday,  14th  ult.  At 
the  close' of  the  meeting  a  conference  was  held,  when  it  was  agreed  that 
Mr.  Moody  should  begin  his  work  within  a  few  days  in  Edinburgh  for 
some  weeks,  and  then,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  proceed  to 
Glasgow.  Mr.  Moody  stated  that  he  meant  to  address  himself  chiefly  to 
those  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  mentioned 
that  it  was  said  that  in  Birmingham  98  per  cent,  of  the  artisan  class 
went  to  no  place  of  worship. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  completed  the  seventieth  year  of 
bis  age  on  Wednesday,  16th  ult.  The  day  was  observed  as  one  of  great 
rejoicing  in  Rochdale.  Addresses  from  various  bodies  were  presented  to 
hiia,  in  which  the  warmest  testimony  was  borne  to  his  high  character  and 
grandly  useful  career.  Mr.  Bright,  in  a  lengthened  and  most  eloquent 
speech,  touched  on  the  important  events  and  leading  politicians  of  the 
last  forty  years.  He  paid,  amongst  others,  a  glowing  tribute  .to  the 
memory  of  Edward  Miall,  who  wrought  for  religious  as  well  as  poll- 
tieal  freedom;  and  vindicating  the  character  of  that  noble  but  at  one 
time  much  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  man,  he  afi&rmed  that  Mr. 
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Miall  ^  did  not  fight  against  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England ;  he 
foaght  only  that  that  Ohnrch  might  be  freed  from  the  chains  which  had 
been  forged  bj  despotic  monarchs  and  sabtle  statesmen  and  priests  some 
three  centuries  ago.' 

A  NEW  PERIODICAL. 
A  MEW  penny  weekly  paper  is  announced  to  appear  on  the  15th  Decem- 
ber, to  be  called  Tlie  Outlook,  and  Record  of  the  Churches.  It  will  gire 
special  attention  to  the  operations  of  Presbyterian  Churches,  but  will  at 
the  same  time  give  attention  to  the  movements  ecclesiastical,  missionary, 
and  philanthropic  in  other  Christian  communities.  It  will  be  published 
at  18  Paternoster  Square. 


^nitUigtntt. — WinxUh  ^nslrgtcrian  €^rc|^. 

PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Annandale, — This  presbytery  met  at  Annan  on  25th  October  last — ^the  Rev. 
William  BaUantyne,  moderator.  Attention  was  directed  to  the  collection  for 
the  Synod  Fund.  Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Fleming,  student,  intimating 
the  acceptance  of  his  appointment,  for  twelve  months,  to  Wamphray  Mission 
Station,  and  a  report  of  liis  work  during  the  first  engagement.  The  presbytery- 
considered  the  Synod^s  remit  anent  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Banffahii« 
on  ordained  evangelists.  After  full  discussion,  agreed  to  state  that,  while  recog- 
nising the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  the  presbyteiy  do  not  feel  prepared 
at  present  to  offer  any  specific  suggestions.  Mr.  Ronald  reported  that  Mrs. 
Carruthers  and  Mrs.  Ridell  had  accepted  the  offices  to  which  they  had  been 
appointed  by  the  presbytery  in  connection  with  zenana  missionary  effort. 
The  presbytery  held  a  conference,  as  formerly  agreed  on,  and  conversed  upon 
the  edifying  conduct  of  the  devotions  of  the  sanctuary.  Mr.  Ronald  gave  notice 
that  at  next  meeting  he  would  call  attention  to  the  Synod's  remit  on  the  matter 
of  the  contributions  to  the  Synod  Fund,  and  move  a  resolution  thereanent. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  Annan,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the 
third  Sabbath  of  January,  being  the  17th  day  of  January  1882,  at  11.45  A.M. 

Berwick, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  18th  October — the  Rev.  Wm.  Wilson, 
moderator  pro  tempore.  The  Rev.  James  Jack  was  appointed  moderator  for 
the  next  six  months,  and  took  the  chair.  A  call  from  the  congregation  of 
Summerhill,  Ayton,  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Duncan,  M.A.,  was  sustmned,  and 
subjects  of  trisd  for  ordination  were  appointed  to  Mr.  Duncan.  The  call  was 
signed  by  200  members  out  of  a  roll  of  229.  Several  congregations  reported 
collections  for  the  Synod  Fund.  Reasons  of  protest  and  appeal  to  the  Synod, 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Simpson,  against  the  decision  of  the  previous  meeting, 
carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  3ie  moderator,  to  continue  the  meetings  of 
presbytery  in  Dunse,  were  read,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
answers  to  them.  A  petition  was  read  ^m  persons  in  Spittal,  craving  that  a 
preaching  station  be  opened  there  in  connection  with  the  presbyt^.  Messrs. 
John  Watt,  Thomas  Atkinson,  George  Bruce,  and  Qeorge  Peel  appeared  as 
commissioners,  and  were  heard  in  support  of  the  petition.  After  consideration 
it  was  agreed  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  petitioners,  ia 
order  to  ascertain  more  fully  the  facts  on  which  the  petition  is  based,  and  also 
to  confer  with  the  Berwick  Presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England 
to  learn  their  views  on  the  matter.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Wilson  and  Wm.  Ruther- 
ford intimated  their  dissent  from  the  resolution.  The  following  were  the 
committee  apjpointed : — ^The  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie  (convener),  P.  Meams,  and  A.  B. 
Robertson,  mmisters ;  with  Dr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Maxwell,  elders.  It  was 
moved  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Inglis,  seconded  by  Dr.  Campbell,  and  tmanimouai^r 
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agreed,  that  consLdering  the  terrible  calamity  which  befell  the  fishbg  com- 
munities on  the  coast  of  Berwickshire  during  the  sudden  and  unprecedented 
storm  of  Friday  the  14th  October,  this  presbytery  expresses  its  deep  sympathy 
with  the  families  of  Eyemouth  and  thenshing  places  on  the  Berwickshire  coasti 
and  commends  the  sufferers  to  the  earnest  prayers  and  liberal  support  of  a 
Christian  public.  After  a  satisfactory  examination,  Mr.  Wm.  Baldwin  was 
certified  to  the  Hall. 

Dumbarton. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  8th  Nor.  Mr.  John  Jardine,  M.A., 
read  an  exercise  with  additions  on  Heb.  vL  4-6,  and  was  examined  on  Theology. 
His  ordination,  as  colleague  and  successor  to  Dr.  Halley,  was  appointed  to  take 
place  on  the  22d  inst — ^Mr.  Hislop  to  preach,  Dr.  Halley  to  preside  and  to  offer 
up  the  ordination  prayer,  and  Mr.  Dunlop  to  address  the  mmister  and  congre- 
gation. Eeasons  of  protest  and  appeal  to  the  Synod  by  Mr.  Stark,  against  a 
decision  of  the  presbytery,  were  laid  on  the  table.  Answers  to  the  same  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Dunlop  and  Lamb  were  appointed  to  defend 
the  decision  protested  against  at  the  bar  of  the  Synod.  The  presbytery  approved 
of  the  proposal  '  to  set  apart,  from  time  to  time,  for  temporary  evangelistic 
work,  ministers  who  are  recognised  as  possessing  evangelistic  gifts.'  With 
reference  to  the  remit  as  to  me  representation  of  the  eldership  in  Synod,  it 
was  agreed  to  report,  Ist,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  presbytery,  a  fuller 
attendance  of  ruling  elders  at  the  Synod  is  desirable ;  and  2d,  Tha,t  no  change 
be  made  in  the  regulation  hitherto  and  at  present  in  force,  in  virtue  of  which 
each  session  is  entitled  and  expected  to  send  a  representative  elder  from  its 
own  membership  to  the  Synod.  It  was  agreed  that  senior  classes  for  the 
young  within  the  bounds  be  periodically  examined  under  the  supervision  of 
the  presbytery—the  subject  for  study  during  the  winter  to  be,  Our  Lord's  Life 
from  the  Nativity  till  the  Beginning  of  the  Ministry  in  Galilee,  and  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  Questions  1-88. 

Dumfries. — This  presbytery  met  on  4th  October — the  Rev.  M.  N.  Gould, 
moderator  pro  iem.  It  was  intimated  that  Mr.  George  Carson,  student,  had 
passed  hm  entrance  examination  for  admission  to  the  HalL  Mr.  Carson  being 
present,  was  examined  in  regard  to  personal  piety,  character  and  motives,  etc. 
The  examination  was  sustained,  and  the  clerk  instructed  to  certify  him  as  a 
first  year's  student.  Changes  were  suggested  on  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Rules  and  Forma.  The  presbytery  appointed  the  second  Sabbath  of  December 
for  ministers  to  bring  before  their  people  the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  and 
strongly  recommend^  an  exchange  of  pulpits  on  that  day.  That,  in  view  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  Zenana  Mission,  the  presbytery  recommend  sessions 
to  tfl^Lc  an  active  interest  in  the  scheme,  with  a  view  of  drawing  out  the  libenditv 
and  interest  of  the  ladies  of  the  several  congregations  to  this  new  mission.  A 
conference  on  the  state  of  religion  within  the  bounds  will  be  held  at  next  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Bowman  was  appointed  to  open  the  conference.  Next  meeting  to  be  held 
on  first  Tuesdav  of  November. — On  14th  October  a  meeting  of  members  of  pres- 
bytery was  held  at  Dumfries  to  arrange  for  the  services  at  and  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  Rev.  John  Torrance,  senior  minister,  Townhead,  who  died  on  8th  October 
^ter  severe  affliction.  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Cooper  were  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  notice  expressive  of  the  sense  of  loss  the  presbytery  had  sustained  by  the 
death  of  a  brother  beloved.  Mr.  Maodonald,  Bumbead,  by  request,  was 
appointed  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  on  Sabbath,  16th  October.  The  presby- 
tery met  again  in  same  place  on  1st  Nov. — ^the  Rev.  M.  N.  Gould,  moderator 
pro  tern,  Mr.  Cooper,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  on  14th  October, 
read  an  affectionate  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Torrance.  It  was  heartily  and  unanimously  agreed  to  record  the  minute, 
thank  the  committee  for  their  services,  and  instruct  the  clerk  to  transmit  a 
copy  to  Mrs.  Torrance  and  her  family.  At  12  oVlock,  a  conference  on  the 
atate  of  religion  within  the  bounds  was  opened  by  an  able  and  suggestive 
paper  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bowman.  The  members  of  the  presbytery  took 
jNirt  in  the  conference.    When  the  presbytery  resumed,  the  hearty^anks  of 
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the  presbytery  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Bowman  for  his  carefully  prepared  paperi 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  print  it  for  circulation  among  the  members  of 
the  congregations  in  the  presbytery.  Mr.  Cooper  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Bowman  to  arrange  for  its  publication.  Chapters  iv.-vi.  of  Rules  and 
Forms,  and  remits  of  Synod,  to  be  considered  at  next  meeting,  which  will  be  held 
at  Dumfries  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December.  Mr.  Macdonald,  Bumhead, 
intimated  that  he  preached  in  Townhead  Church  on  Sabbath,  16th  October^ 
according  to  appointment. 

Edinburgh, — This  presbytery  met  in  the  Hall,  Castle  Terrace,  Nov.  lat-^ 
Rey.  Mr.  T^homas,  moderator.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rey.  Mr.  Davidson, 
Greenock,  expressing  thanks  for  the  tribute  the  presbytery  had  paid  to  Ins 
father,  the  late  Dr.  Davidson.  Mr.  Young  gave  notice  for  next  meeting  of  a 
motion  on  disestablishment,  and  Mr.  Moffat  gave  notice  of  a  motion  anent  tho 
mode  of  raising  the  Synod  Fund.  Dr.  Kennedy,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  to 
whom  the  subject  of  congregational  representation  of  elders  in  the  Synod  had 
been  submitted,  reported  that  in  the  event  of  congregations,  by  reason  of 
distance  or  otherwise,  being  unable  to  send  their  own  elders,  the  committee 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  rules: — First,  that  they  should 
exhaust  all  means  to  secure  representation  by  one  of  their  own  members  in  the 
Synod  ;  second,  failing  that,  they  should  endeavour  to  secure  an  elder  in  the 
presbytery  to  which  they  belong,  or  as  near  as  possible  to  themselves ;  and  tiiird, 
having  used  these  means  without  success,  they  should  endeavour  to  secure 
representatives  as  well  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  congregations  as 
possible.  He  stated  that  any  suggestions  on  the  subject  should  1^  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Bruce,  the  convener  of  the  Synod^s  Committee  on  the  matter,  before  2d 
January  next.  Mr.  Young  was  appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery  in  the 
Mission  Board.  It  was  agreed  to  send  notice  to  members  of  the  business  to  oome 
before  the  presbytery — ^this  to  be  done  for  the  next  twelve  months.  ProfeaBor 
Calderwood,  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee,  reported,  regarding^ 
the  newly-formed  congregation  at  Colston  Street,  that  this  congregation,  having 
resolved  some  time  ago  to  erect  a  suitable  place  of  worship  near  the  hall  which 
they  at  present  occupy,  at  a  cost  of  £3000,  that  building  is  now  in  progreaa. 
The  membership  on  the  roll  is  now  about  280,  and  they  have  already  subscribed 
£500  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  structure.  The  committee  earnestly 
commend  Hie  congregation  to  the  liberality  of  the  Church,  and  he  craved  that 
the  presbytery  would  give  its  sanction  to  the  congregation  making  an  appeal 
to  their  brethren  of  oSier  congregations  for  aid.  Dr.  Mair,  Momingside,  said 
the  congregation  of  which  he  was  pastor  had  built  a  place  of  worship  in  the- 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  one  they  formerly  occupied.  The  one  building  being 
so  dose  to  the  other,  and  as  the  change  would  not  affect  any  other  church,  he 
made  no  statement  to  the  presbyteiy  regarding  their  action.  The  church  was 
opened  on  Sabbath  fortnight  past,  and  the  building  had  turned  out  Bucoesafal 
for  the  purpose  of  worship  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectationa  It  waa 
seated  for  965,  but  there  was  accommodation  for  1065.  The  membeiship  was 
over  600. 

Falkirk, — This  presbytery  met  on  1st  Nov. — ^the  Rev.  R.  Leckie,  moderator. 
Mr.  Robert  Primrose,  imder  call  to  Cumbernauld,  appeared  and  gave  his  trials 
for  ordination,  which  being  sustained,  his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  15th  November — Mr.  Kerr  to  preach,  and  Mr.  Sleath  to  ordaia. 
The  presbyteiy  authorized  its  Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools  to  prepare  for 
1882  a  scheme  of  lessons  on  the  Life  of  Moses  for  the  Sabbath  schools  within 
the  bounds,  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  the  system  of  written  examinationSL. 
It  was  agreed  to  secure  the  services  of  one  of  the  Synod^s  evangelists  to  labour 
during  ^e  winter  months  in  Glen  Village  and  Blackbraes,  and  earry  on  the 
work  instituted  during  the  summer  in  that  district  under  the  Students'  Receas 
Scheme.  A  deputation  from  Graham^s  Road  congregation  appeared  bofors  the 
presbytery,  and  stated  that  £300  had  been  promised  to  the  congregation  to  aid 
them  in  liquidating  the  debt  of  £1500  resting  on  the  new  church,  and  hidls  ou 
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'Condition  that  the  rest  of  the  sum  be  raised  before  December  1882 ;  that  the 
congregation  had  resolved  to  make  the  effort,  and  asked  io  be  recommended  by 
the  presbytery  to  the  liberality  of  the  members  of  thd  Church  generally,  and  to 
.the  Synod^s  Board  for  Debt  Liquidation.  The  presbytery  agreed  strongly  to 
recommend  the  case.  On  report  of  a  special  committee  appomt^  at  last  meeting 
to  consider  the  subject  of  the  Synod^s  General  Fund,  the  presbytery  unanimously 
resolved  to  recommend  the  Synod  not  to  adopt  either  of  the  proposed  schemefi 
of  assessment ;  the  presbytery  further  agreed  by  a  majority  to  recommend  the 
.Synod  to  revert  to  the  former  system  of  voluntary  contributions  to  the  Synod 
Fund.    From  this  second  recommendation  Mr.  Munro  dissented. 

Glasgow  {North). — ^The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held 
on  November  8th — ^tbe  Rev.  D.  Pirret,  Bumbank,  moderator.  It  was  reported 
.that  the  American  Legation,  London,  had  acknowledged  receipt  of  the 
presbytery's  expression  of  regret  at  the  death  of  President  Garfield.  The  call 
by  the  Whiteinch  congregation  to  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  Stow,  was  sustained. 
M.  Fliedner,  Madrid,  made  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the 
Protestant  missions  in  Spain.  The  Rev.  P.  Rutherford,  Xelvingrove,  gave  in 
the  report  of  the  Sabbath  School  Comxnittee.  It  stated  that  36  congregations 
had,  and  that  25  had  not,  answered  the  circular  drawn  out  by  the  committee. 
Of  the  86  mentioned,  84  had  children's  services  in  connection  with  them.  The 
committee  regarded  these  returns  as  satisfactory,  because  they  showed  that  the 
ministers  were  giving  the  children  ^  their  due  share  of  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary.'  It  was  recommended,  in  a  report  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  Scott, 
Bath  Street,  that  the  Synod  should  not  set  apart  ordained  ministers  permar 
nently,  but  should  appoint  them  temporarily,  for  evangelistic  work.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Jeffrey,  London  Koad,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  Barras,  Bellgrove,  moved 
that  this  recommendation  should  be  adopted.  It  was  put  as  an  amendment  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pirret,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Black,  Wellington  Street,  that , 
they  should  recommexul  that  permanent  appointments  should  be  made.  On  a 
division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  14  to  3  votes. 

Glasgow  (South),— A  meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  1st — Rev.  Mr.  Corbett,  moderator.  Mr.  Corbett  stated  that  he 
had  moderated  in  a  call  to  £lgin  Street  Church  on  Friday,  28th  October,  which 
was  in  favour  of  Rev.  J.  A.  tJackson,  Ciail.  The  call  was  sustained,  and  com- 
missioners appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery. 

Greenock. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  25th  October — Rev.  John  Thomson, 
Campbelton,  moderator.  A  petition  from  residenters  in  Craigmore,  Bute, 
for  the  sanction  of  the  presbytery  to  a  preaching  station  being  established  there, 
was  read  by  the  clerk.  A  deputation  appeared  in  support  of  the  petition,  and 
stated  that  they  had  acquired  a  feu,  and  did  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in 
raising  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church.  The  prayer  of  the 
petition  was,  after  discussion,  unanimously  granted,  and  pulpit  supply  fixed 
till  next  meeting  of  presbyteiy.  A  report  on  the  Roxburgh  Street  Church 
was  received.  After  discussion  the  presbytery  adopted  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing cordial  sympathy  with  the  minister  and  congregation  in  the 
dil&culties  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  and  their  gratification  to  find 
that  they  were  prepared,  with  the  encouragement  and  co-operation  of  the 
presbytery,  to  do  their  utmost  to  raise.  fun£  for  the  erection  of  a  church. 
The  presbytery  were  satisfied  that  there  was  room  and  need  for  a  church  in 
the  locality,  and  cordially  recommended  the  object  to  the  Christian  liberality 
of  the  friends  of  church  extension  in  Greenocx  and  elsewhere,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Duncan  in  his  efforts  to  establish  his 
congregation  on  a  satisfactoiy  basis. 

Kilmarnock. — ^This  presbyteiy  met  on  the  8th  November — Rev.  John  T. 
Burton,  moderator.  Appointed  Mr.  Arthur  Simmons,  a  member  of  the  congre- 
Mtion  of  Dairy,  and  a  student  of  the  second  year  in  the  Arts  classes  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  the  Lusk  bursar  for  the  year  1881-82,  in  place  of  Hugh 
Callan,  Ayr,  resigned.    It  was  reported  that  ^ttias  Lusk,  prior  to  h(»; death  on 
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1lie  5th  Koyember,  had  paid  over  to  the  prcsbjtery  a  farther  gnm  of  £50,  to  be 
added  to  the  amount  of  the  former  bursary  fund  of  £200.  The  presbytery 
heard  thb  intimation  with  great  satisfaction,  and  remitted  to  the  Buisary 
•Committee  to  make  suitable  acknowledgment  to  Miss  Lusk^s  sorriTing  relations. 
Found  that  the  majority  of  congregations  in  the  bounds  had  made  the  annual 
collection  for  the  Synod's  Fund  in  October,  and  that  the  others  had  made 
arrangements  for  the  collection  on  an  early  day.  Bead  letter  from  Rev.  James 
Buchanan,  intimating  that  the  Forei^p  Missions  Board  have  appointed  the  Ber. 
R.  M.  M^Innes,  Ayr,  to  be  one  of  their  deputies  to  Jamaica,  and  that  his  session 
hare  imanimously  and  cordially  acquiesced  in  his  acceptance  of  this  appoint- 
ment. The  presbytery  tben  cordially  sanctioned  Mr.  M'Innes*  absence  from 
his  congregation  for  the  time  that  is  necessary  to  fulfil  this  appointment,  and 
expressed  its  best  wishes  for  the  complete  success  of  his  important  mission. 
Beceiyed  an  interim  report  from  the  Committee  on  Sterenston  Home  Mission, 
and  reappointed  and  enlarged  the  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  the 
completion  of  their  inquiries  in  the  district.  Took  up  rmnit  of  Synod  anent 
mission  presbyteries.  Unanimously  approved  of  the  recommendation  that 
foreign  mission  presbyteries  be  regarded  as  standing  in  a  federal  relation  to  the 
Syn(Kl,  and  not  as  constituent  pt^ts  thereof.  Approved  also  of  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  resolutions  as  to  missionary  presbyteries.  Further, 
agreed  unanimously  to  disapprove  of  the  finding  of  the  Synod  on  the  first 
recommendation  of  the  conmiittee,  but  approve  of  the  reoonunendation  of  the 
rcommittee  on  this  question.  Agreed  still  further  to  approve  of  the  recommen* 
dation  of  the  committee,  that  &e  Synod  reserves  to  itself  the  power  to  elect 
•one  of  the  foreign  missionaries  of  the  Church  to  be  moderator,  with  all  the 
powers  and  pri^eges  pertaining  to  the  office.  With  reference  to  remit  anent 
Revised  Rules  and  Forms  of  Procedure,  the  presbyteiy  unanimously  agreed 
to  adhere  to  its  former  recommendation,  to  keep  the  appointment  of  the  two 
libnurians  in  the  hands  of  the  Synod,  and  further,  to  reserve  its  right  to  call 
the  Synod^s  attention  to  other  suggestions  sent  up  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Revision  Committee. 

CALLS. 

Glasgow  (Elgin  Street  Church). ^Ber.  J.  C.  Jackson,  Crail,  called  Oct  28. 
Glasgow  (Whiteineh), — Rev.  John  Wilson,  Stow,  called. 
'     North  Shields  (^.P.).-~Mr.  W.  Bankhead,  preacher,  Kilmarnock,  called. 
Comrie, — ^Mr.  W.  Hall,  preacher,  Innerleithen,  called. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Cumbernauld. — Mr.  Robert  Primrose,  preacher,  Glasgow,  ordained  Nov.  15. 
Dumbarton. — ^Mr.  James  Jardine,  M.A.,  preacher,  Gained  as  colleague  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Halley,  Nov.  22. 

INDUCnON. 

Strathaven.—'R&v.  George  F.  Dewar,  inducted  (Firat  Congregation),  eoll^;iate 
charge,  Oct.  25. 

DEiassiON. 
South  Ronaldshay. — Rev.  A.  Robertson  demitted  with  a  view  of  occupying  the 
4station  at  San  Remo. 

EDINBURGn,  COLSTON  STREET^-HEMORI/LL-SrONE. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  new  church  for  this  recently  erected  coiigr^aiifla 
<of  which  Rev.  Mr.  Carr  is  pastor)  was  laid  on  Saturday,  November  l^th^ 
by  T.  R.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  M.P.  Principal  Cairns,  Professor  Oalderwood,  and 
Professor  Johnston  also  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 
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JEDBUBOH,  BLACKFRIABS  CHURCH — ^PRESENTATION. 

An  interesting  meeting  of  this  congregation  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Taeeday,  November  8th,  on  the  occasion  of  Rev.  John  Poison  completing  the 
25th  year  of  his  ministry.  Congratulatory  addresses  were  delivered  by  various 
ministeis,  and  Mr.  Poison,  among  other  gifts,  vas  presented  with  a  cheque  for 
£800. 

OPENING  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE^ 

The  sesdon  of  this  College  for  1881-2  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  November  Ist, 
by  Principal  Cairns,  who  delivered  an  address  in  the  large  hall  of  the  College 
Buildings,  Castle  Terrace.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  After  prayer  by 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Brown, 

Principal  Cairns,  before  conmiencing  his  address,  congratulated  the  Church 
on  the  laree  numbers  that  had  again  entered  the  HalL  He  then  took  for  his 
subject  of  lecture  the  recently  published  System  der  Christlichen  Glunhens-Lehre 
{System  of  Christian  Doctrine)  of  Dr.  Domer,  of  Berlin.  He  criticized  this  at 
considerable  length,  acknowledging  its  merits,  but  also  taking  exception  to 
particular  points,  such  as  its  division  in  not  making  all  the  parts  of  theology 
furnish  materials  to  apologetics ;  its  tendency  to  make  theology  too  much  a 
matter  of  deduction  from  first  principles  apart  from  Scripture ;  its  somewhat 
slighting  references  to  Calvinism,  though  itself  admitting  God's  fore- 
biowledge,  and  tdso  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  ;  its  high  view  of  baptismal 
grace ;  and  its  somewhat  undecided  posiUon  on  points  connected  with  the 
future.  Its  strong  points  were  its  anti-pantheistic  spirit,  its  dear  assertion  of 
the  deity  of  Christ  against  every  form  of  the  Sabellian  and  Arian  hypotheses ; 
its  defence  of  the  atonement  as  based  on  the  righteousness  as  well  as  the  love 
of  God,  and  its  adherence  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
In  conclusion,  Dr  Cairns  urged  the  value  of  the  evidence  furnished  by 
suggestive  works  in  every  department  of  Christian  literature  in  favour  of  the 
vitimty  and  inspiration  of  Scnpture.  It  must  be  a  living  Bible  that  had  pro- 
duced such  an  array  of  Christian  literature.  The  very  men  that  voted  against 
the  lessons  of  Scripture  confirmed  its  pre-eminence,  Baur  and  Strauss,  by 
giving  up  their  lives  to  it  as  much  as  Delitzsch  and  Domer.  The  sacred 
writings  were  high  above  all  that  dealt  with  them.  They  even  defended  them- 
selves against  their  own  defenders,  and  systematized  themselves  against  their 
own'  systematizers.  There  was  not  merely  great  literature,  but  inspiration ; 
and  more  than  an  inspiration  like  that  of  good  and  holy  men  outside  of  them, 
for  the  Christian  world  would  not  aUow  any  Christian  nation  to  bind  up  ito 
other  sacred  literature  with  the  Bible.  A  transcendent  inspiration  was  thus 
not  a  mere  dogma,  but  a  proved  fact.  While  they  did  justice  to  the  human 
side  of  the  Bible,  they  should  not  stop  short  of  the  divine,  in  which  t^one  rest 
and  certainty  were  found.  This  was  the  end  of  all  theology,  and  in  harmony 
with  all  the  traditions  of  their  Church,  which  rested  on  the  supremacy  of 
Scripture.  He  welcomed  them  to  the  studies  of  that  place,  and  trusted  the 
session  would  be  a  happy  one,  and  would  link  them,  through  apostles,  with 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan,  foreign  mission  secretary,  announced  what  he  thought 
would  be  of  interest  to  students  of  the  third  year,  that  there  are  two  openings 
for  missionaries  in  connection  with  their  foreign  mission  work — one  in  Man- 
churia, China,  and  the  other  in  Eaffraria. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  students  attending  the  Hall  for  seasion  1881^2 : — 

First  Year.-— James  A.  Adam,  M.A. ;  R.  F.  Anderson,  M.A. ;  Francis 
Ashcroft,  M.A. ;  Wm.  Baldwin ;  Robert  Barnes ;  J.  Brown  Anderson ;  R  L. 
Browning,  M.A. ;  Claude  Brownlie ;  R.  M.  Cadzow ;  T.  E.  Calvert,  M.A. ; 
Richard  Campbell ;  George  Carson ;  J.  W.  Dakleish,  M.A. ;  D.  M.  Forrester, 
M.A. ;  James  Gardiner,  M.A. ;  John  Gibson,  M.A. ;  Wm.  Gray,  M.A. ;  Wm. 
Hay,  M.A. ;  George  Hume ;   Alexander  Hunter ;   John  Langlands,  M.A. ; 
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James  Luke;  John  Macaolay;  John  M'Innes,  M.A;  J.  W.  M'Eer;  Wm. 
M'Lauchlan  ;  James  M  Thereon  ;  Adam  Miller ;  T.  E.  Miller,  M.A. ;  J.  B. 
Nicholson,  M.A. ;  Wm.  Paton,  M.A. ;  Peter  Peace,  M.A. ;  Greorge  Porteoas ; 
Wm.  Robertson ;  David  Smith ;  Wm.  Andereon  Soga ;  John  SomerriUe, 
M.A. ;  James  Steedman,  M.A. ;  James  Swanson,  M.A. ;  John  Wallace ;  Alex. 
Welsh ;  Adam  Wilson,  M.A. 

Second  Year. — ^Wm.  Allan;  Robt.  Andrew,  M.A.;  J.  W.  Black;  John 
Carmichael ;  Thos.  Cameron,  B.  A. ;  James  Climie,  M.A. ;  P.  B.  Crowley, 
M.A. ;  Alex.  B.  Dykes,  M.A. ;  A.  C.  Ferguson ;  J.  K.  Fleming,  M.A- ;  Jamea 
Frame,  M.A. ;  James  Gibb ;  James  Gilmour,  M.A. ;  David  Hall ;  John  Hardie, 
M.A. ;  Thomas  Keir,  M.A. ;  P.  M.  Kirkland ;  A.  L.  Laird,  M.A. ;  Robert  Law, 
M.A.;  John  Lennox;  W.  A.  M'Donald ;  A.  M.  Manhall;  J.  6.  Millar;  A. 
Millar,  M.A. ;  A.  A.  Mitchell;  Wm.  Piingle,  M.A. ;  George  Robb;  J.  D. 
Robertson ;  H.  Rodger ;  W.  P.  Rogerton,  M.A.,  B.Sc. ;  Wm.  Sutherland ; 
Wm.  Thomson  ;  W.  R.  Thomson ;  J,  G.  Walton,  M.A. 

Third  Year,— John  Beveridge,  M.A. ;  W.  W.  Beveridge ;  John  Bonnar, 
M.A. ;  James  Brown  ;  James  Caddell ;  John  Cairns,  M.A. ;  J.  H.  Craig,  M.A. ; 
George  Davidson,  M.A. ;  John  Davidson  ;  R.  J.  Dmmmond,  M.A. ;  S.  H. 
Ferguson ;  R.  D.  B.  Gommell,  M.A. ;  A.  C.  Henderson,  M.A. ;  Robert  Inglis, 
M.A. ;  J.  C.  Lambert,  M.A. ;  W.  G.  M*Conchie,  M.A.  ;  James  M*Mnrchy, 
M.A. ;  Thomas  M'Nee;  James  M^Nee  ;  James  M'Rorie ;  James  Mackie;  James 
Mann ;  D.  M.  Morgan,  M.A. ;  James  Murray ;  Thomas  Nisbet ;  Alex.  Ramsay, 
M.A. ;  James  Rodger,  M.A. ;  Joseph  Rorke ;  J.  W:  Slater,  M.A. ;  John  Scott; 
W.  E.  Shaw;  Robt.  Sinclair;  Peter  Smith;  J.  W.  Stirling;  S.  H.  Wilson, 
M.A.;  James  A.  Will;  Robert  WyUe;  Wm.  Yule;  J.  C.  Wamodc,  and  C. 
H.  PercivaL 


UNIVERSmr  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

The  following  students  were  found  to  be  successful  competitors: — First 
Section — ^David  S.  Brown,  Edinburgh;  David  Christie,  Arbroath;  Chas.  F. 
Fleming,  Durham ;  James  S.  GiUan,  Paisley ;  Chas.  Robson,  Hawick ;  Hope 
W.  Hogg,  Egypt ;  John  A.  Third,  Aberdeen ;  James  Jackson,  Edinburgh ; 
Peter  Hunter,  Campbelton;  Jasper  B.  Sinclair,  Lasswade;  James  Eason, 
Carluke;  James  Adamson,  Cupar-Fife.  Second  Section — And.  M.  Smith, 
Cmnnock ;  Richard  Glaister,  Lanark ;  John  M.  Wilson,  Dundee  ;  Robert  Mnir, 
Hawick;  Norman  Eraser,  Crossbill;  James  Adams,  Bo'ness;  James  Gray, 
Stonehouse ;  Jas.  G.  Clark,  Urr ;  Peter  C.  Bryce,  Dumbarton ;  James  Cameron, 
Paisley ;  John  Sharpe,  Glasgow  ;  And.  B.  Giffen,  Glasgow ;  John  G.  Snodth, 
Aberdeen ;  John  Miller,  Carluke ;  David  Shearer,  Stromness ;  Greo.  Johnston, 
Leith;  Robert  S.  G.  Anderson,  Glasgow;  John  Campbell,  Falkirk;  John 
Stenhouse,  London ;  Adam  Shaw,  Glasgow  ;  William  Morton,  Carluke.  Third 
Section— ^ohn  D.  Fleming,  Whithorn ;  Adam  C.  Welch,  Edinburgh ;  John 
Lindsay,  Waterbeck ;  Greo.  A.  Ross,  Inverness ;  James  Mackie,  Stewarton ; 
David  G.  Robertson,  Earlston;  James  Adam,  Stirling;  Geo.  H.  Douglas, 
Dundee;  Greo.  W.  Alexander,  Earlston ;  Ben.  R  HMein, Kelso;  James Ma^cay, 
Glasgow ;  Andrew  D.  Sloan,  Edinburgh ;  David  McQueen,  Troon.  Fourth 
Section— David  James,  Glasgow ;  William  C.  Dickson,  Aberdeen ;  John  M'Coll, 
GlaiM^ow ;  John  B.  Hamilton,  Largs ;  Andrew  W.  M^Dougall,  Edinburgh ;  John 
L.  Wdch,  Edinburgh ;  Robert  Begg,  Largs ;  W.  B.  Thomson,  Greenock. 

{Names  of  ^jucce.^'f/ul  competitors  for  Hall  Scholarships  in  our  nextJ) 
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Alliance.  An  Imaginary',        .       .       .       ,  879 

Anni«'i>  Dlacoveiy, 61 

Asseipblles,  The, 815 

BeaconsBeld,  Death  of  Lord,.       .       .       .288 
BritMh  Sdenaftc  Aasodation,         .  .469 

Cairna,  Principal,  on  Unbelief,      .       .       .170 
€axl0:— James  Todd,  48;  Bev.  W.  Duncan, 

48;  John  L.  Eldor,  48;  Bev.  W.  Donglas 

Walker,  48;  G.  W.  Ure,  96;  Bev.  B.  S. 

Anderson,  144 ;  Bev.  H.  Stevenaon,  144 ; 

John  Beid,  144;  W.  Mnil,  191;  Boy.  A.  F. 

Eorrest,  191;  Ber.  J.  B.  Haatlngi,  191; 

D.  W.  Forrest,  191 ;  Ber.  A.  Borland,  287; 

Rer.  George  Caxr,  287;  Bey.  A.  Brown, 

285;  W.  P.  OgUvle,  285;  W.  Mowat,  285; 

R  P.  Wilson,  888;  John  Jaidine,  888,627; 

Ber.  J.  Aitken,  884;  J.  Blair,  480;  Ber. 

Q.  F.  Dewar,  430;  D.  Woodstde,  527 ;  B. 
.  Ftimnap,  527;  John  Dnncan,  527;  iter. 
.  J.  C.  JackBon,  668;  Bev.  J.  Wilson,  568; 

W.  Bankhead,  568 ;  W.  HaU,  568. 

^•riyle,  Thomas^ 138,184 

€eii8aaofl881, 880 

Chriatiana  not  iDf  this  World, .       .  .857 

Christian's  Peace 120 

Church  of  England, 86,515 

Ghn^  of ;Scotland,.AcGonnt8  of,  .  .  267 

<;bi7BCHe8:— Bosehall,  48;  Bathgate,  48; 
■  PaisleT^  48;  Blggar,  48;  MotherwoU,  96, 

•  988;  Woodside,  144;  Glasgow,  192;  Green- 
law, 192;  Edinburgh,  2^7;  Dunblane, 
S85;  Stonehonse,.  286 ;  Kilmarnock,  888; 
Aidersier,  833;  Caat)n,  884;  Dundee, 
884;  Earlston,834;  Pathstmle,  884;  Oat- 

.  lands,  Glasgow,  480;  Alyth,  480;  Newport, 
478;   Kirkcaldy,  478.  627;    Momingside, 

•  Bdinbuxgh,  527;  Selkirk,  527;  Dundee, 
I  08&;  Lqichee,628;  Bo8eheart3r,556;  Bdln- 
<  tmrgh,  Colston  Street,  568;  Jedburgh,  569. 

Cook*  Bex.  Joseph,         .       .       .       .    88, 814 

Co-operation  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  .       .168 
CoBBUPOVDKKCX,  266, 812,878-877, 416-416, 

460462.505-518, 668-665. 
GowatTY  ^toQB,     ......  814 

CunoAi.  NoTicvs: —Memorials  of  Dr. 
HacQill,  85;  Girls  of  Faiorlee,  86;  Gall 
A  Inglis*  Publications,  86 ;  Sunday  School 
Union  Publications,  86;  John  S.  Morr 
M  Son's  Publications,  87;  The  Futore  of 
Palestine,  80;  Nicol's  Life  of  Christ,  81; 
Almuth  by  Dr.  Blackwood,  83;  Meyer's 
Epbesians  and  Philemon,  88;  Liinemann's 
Theesalonlans,  88;  Pulpit  Conunentary* 
84,181,812;  Health  Studies,  85;  Memorials 
of  a  Minister's  Wife,  85;  Ber.  J.  Shearer's 
Funeral  Sermon,  86;  Delitzsch's  Messianic 
Prophecies,  137;  Hagenbach's  Christian 
Doctrine,  137;  Dods*  Abraham,  128; 
Batchelor's  Sermons,  128;  Kennedy  in 
India,  189;  Henry  Martyn,  139;  Dykes' 
Family  Prayers,  139;  Consecrated  Women, 
180;   lUostrious  Abstainers,  180;   Moees 


...  PACK. 

Cbttical  Notices—. 
and.  Christ,.  130;  Jenkins'  Beligious 
Liberty,  A31 ;  Modem  Pulpit,  181 ;  Houston 
on  the  Bedeemer,  181;  Wallace's  Predes- 
tination.. 132;  Brpwn>  Tabernacle,  132; 
Presbyterian  Children's  Magazine,  132; 
Encyclopaedia  of  Anecdote,  132;  Talking 
to  the  ChUdien,  182;  Christian  Church, 
138;  Wheddon's  Commentary,  138;  Horoi- 
letie  Qoarteriy,  133,  224, 422, 515;  SchaflTs 
Commentary,  179;  Dorner's  Christian 
Doctrine,  179;  Gospel  for  the  19th  Century, 
180.;  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes,  180; 
Symington's  Epistles  of  our  Lord,  180; 
Gospel  in  Italy,  181;  Hood's  Almanac, 
181;  Giren's  Truth  of  Scripture,  222; 
Boston  Monday  Lectures,  224;  Books  by 
Pansy,  224;  Watson's  ^itUding  her  Hoase, 
234;  M'Cbeyne's  and  other  Biographies, 
326;  Coyenapting  Str^iRgle.  22^;  Physi- 
ology  of  Everyday  Life,  225;  Assembly 
of  1881.  225;  Chalmers'  Select  Sermon^ 
226.;  Calderwood's  Morse  Lectures,  80S; 
Macdnrs  Cap  of  Consolation,  812 ;  Life  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  818;  Early  Home,  313; 
Men  Worth  Bemembering,  818,  467; 
Summer  Gleams,  814;  Life  more  Abun- 
dant, 814;  MorleyPnnshon,814;  Heaven, 
by  t>.  L.  Moody,  814;  Bmce's  Humiliation 
of  Christ,  814 ;  Life  of  Dr.  Duff,  814 ;  The 
Basis  of  Faith,  315;  Better  than  Gold, 
815 ;  Bruce  on  Bevelation,  430;  Bedfoni 
on  Modem  Unbelief,  420;  Gibson's  Mosaic 
Era,  121;  NavlUe's  Christ,  431;  Life 
throngh  the  Living  One,  423;  Annals  of 
the  Disraptlon,  432;  Philadelphia  Council, 
423;  Boger's  Church  Systems,  463; 
M'Gavln's  Scottish  Pastorate,  464 ;  Memoir 
of  C.  de  Boinvllle,  465;  Matheson's  Baird 
Lecture,  465;  Merson  on  Deuteronomy. 
466 ;  New  Uncs  and  the  Old,  466 ;  Hntchi- 
son's  Seven  Churches,  513;  Handbooks 
for  Bible  Claases,  514 ;  The  Jesuits,  by  K. 
Macgregor,  6l5;  France's  Funeral  Ser- 
mons, 565;  Wells'  Bible  Images,  556; 
Arkita  Worship,  656;  CasseU's  Publica- 
tions, 567;  Scottish  Temperance  Publica- 
tions, 557;  Sunday  School  Union  Publi- 
cations, 668;  Oliphant,  Anderson,  and 
Farrier's  Publlcattona,  658-«. 
Davidson,  JubUee  of  Dr.  P.,  193;  Death  of, 

478-486. 
DsMissiOMs:— Bev.  P.  Leys,  191;  Bev.  B. 

Hogarth,  478 ;  Ber.  A.  Bobertson,  668. 
Disestablishment,  ....     40,183,360 

Divine  Holiness, 488 

Doddridge,  Philip, 114 

Early  Scottish  Church,  ...      13, 57, 110 
Elders,  Bepresentatton  of,      .       .   861,895,686 

Eliot,  George ,89 

Ersklne,  Ebenecer  and  Balph,  .101 

JErenta  of  the  Month,      .  .       .      .618 
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TAOm 

Flint's,  Professor,  Opening  Lecture,     .       .  661 

FolneMofTime 49 

Fature  Life  Antidpeted,  ....  1 
Oarfleld,  President,  .   379,479,  ffl7 

Gleaner,  .       .       .  S9, 78, 128, 319, 86ft,  409, 4M 

Harper.  Prindpal, 529 

HoxK  CISCLB. .        aO,  79, 17C  214,  369, 808, 41S 
Home  Missionary  and  his  Wor^  8, 105. 1!IS,  197, 
854, 867, 457, 501 
Hnddersfleld  Trust  Deed  Case,  .187 

iHDncTiOHs:— Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  48;  Rer. 
W.  Morison,  48:  Rev.  W.  Dickie,  96 ;  Rer. 
D.  Cook,  287 ;  Rev.  T.  Anderson,  985;  Rev. 
George  Cut,  888;  Rev.  A.  Borland,  888; 
RcT.  Alexander  Brown,  478 ;  Rev.  James 
Aitken,  527;  Rev.  P.  Wilson,  537;  Rer. 
G.  F.  Dewar,  568. 
Ireland,  Union  in,  ...       .  .817 

Jews,  Persecution  of  the,       .       .  .434 

Johnston,  Dr.  J.  B.,        ....  144,341 

Just  to  be  Let  Alone, 186 

Jurenile  Crimioals, 663 

Ker,  Kev.  Dr.,  on  tlie  Corenanters,        .       .    64 

Kingalej,  Canon, 648 

LeTiticus,  the  work  of  Ezra?  ....  893 

M'Kerrow,  Dr.  Wm. 311 

Manning,  Cardinal, 818 

Men,  llow  Unreasonable  and  Wayward,  .  17 
Ministerial  Quidiflcations,  ....  406 
Missions,  Chapter  on  the  History  of,      .       .  186 

Model  Nonconformist, 339 

Money,  A  Question  of, 337 

Montgomery,  Rer.  T.,  Ayton, .  .  .  .146 
Muscular  and  MlUtary  Christianity,      .       .  497 

MysUdsm  in  the  Pulpit, 819 

National  Conscience, 15 

New  England  Worthies, .  .   150,198,951 

Notabilia,.       .        .        .    368,436,471,519,568 

Now, 309 

Oaths  and  AiBrmations, 435 

OBiroAST  t—Dr.  John  Taylor,  36 ;  Rer.  Dr. 
Boyd,  96;  Rer.T.  Montgomery,  144;  Rer. 
W.  Balfour,  144, 884;  Dr.  John  Young,  185 ; 
Rev.  Alex.  Thomson,  199, 340 ;  Dr.  Calms 
of  Melbourne,  381;  Moriey  Punshon,  331; 
Dr.  J.  B.  Johnston,  381 ;  Rev.  W.  France, 
981;  Rer.  R.  D.  Urownlee,387,  386;  Rer. 
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